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PRONUNCIATION 

'TP'HE imitated pronunciations are intended to assist the reader 

X m the 

enunciation of 

unfamiliar 

words, and necessanly. 

especially in 

the case of foreign words, only afford a rough approxi- 

mation to the actual sound. 

The signs used are to be pronounced 

as follows 

- 



a 

as a in hat 

o 

. . as 0 m not 

ah 

„ a in father 

6 

. . „ 0 in note 

a 

„ a in hate 

u 

. . „ u in but 

ar 

„ ar m hare 

u 

. „ u in tune 

aw . . 

„ 0 in more 

ur 

. . „ ur m lure 

e 

„ e in bell 

00 

. . „ u m put 

e< 

„ e in bee 

00 

. . „ oo in boon 

er 

„ eer in deer 

ou 

• • „ ow in now 


f e in herd, or 

u 

. . ,1 a in comma 


"ti m bird 

th 

• . „ th m thmk 

i 

„ 1 in bit 

dh 

. . „ th m there 

1 

„ iin bite 

gh 

• . ,, ch in loch 

^ If • » hre zh . . „ s in pleasure 

Other consonants are given their ordinary English sound. 



Ol&nltei < Salt 7 Qlnco« 

Olaotier t Salt, the popnlar came for the prunrose family (Pniculaces) of 
hydrated aodinm salpcate hiiiSOt which oae ipecies grows in Hogbnd 
101I|O It is osed as a mordact in The aea milkwort is a ilesh> marme 
^euig and medicinally as a purge plant 3-6 in high growing in thick 
^ee also AtKALi Ikousthv Sodium patches on seashore and saltmarsh 
Qlaacoma, disease of the eye The leaves are numerous glaucous and 
characterised by increase of intra egg*shaped and the flowers axillary 
ocular fluid which accumulates pushes and pick 

the leas and iris forward and may Glasebrook. Sir Richard Tetley (& 
destroy the retina with resultant 1854) British phys.c!5t born at 
blindness When the disease occurs Liverpool Pnccipal ot University 
the fluid in the globe of the eye flows College Liverpool in 1898 be became 
forward round the edges of the lens Director of the National rhy«ical 
and then through the pupil into the Laboratory from 1891) to 1019 He 
anterior chamber of the e>c whereitls was I'rofessor of Aviation and Director 
collected into a canal called the canal of the Aeronaupcs Department at the 
of Schlemm and led away Rbcu Impena] College of Technology 
matic or gouty suiTerers as welt as lftih>-3 He n as knighted in 1917 
those subject to mental strain and Glaring, ttt Cskasiics 
recurrent inflammation in the eyes Glebe, land attached to an ecclesi 
ar« predisposed to this condition astical benefice It is the freetwld of 
The sytnptonis include rapidly in the incumbent but he may only alien 
creasing short sightednees coloured ate ft under authority of the bishop of 
nnss on looking at lights and flames the diocese and the patron of the 
and pain in the eyes and forehead benefice Some incumbents detive t!» 
The eyes when pressed with the grestetpartofthcirincomelromgiebe 
fingen are found to be onnatarally Glee, s/s Misicai Terms 
hard Theconditioneansometimesbe Oleacoe, a glen in Argyllshire 
relieved to a certain extent by applies scene of the massacre of the h ac 
tionofdnigs andtnothercasesturgical donalds Reluctance to submit to 
treatment will produce a permanent the rule of \lilUam III led to a royal 
cure proclamation extending pardon to all 

Qlaneonite hydrated silicate of Iron who aobmittod before Jan 1 1693. 
and potassium Found espectalU on blscdonald of G encoe went to Fort 
the sea floor at depths of from *u0 to WiUiun on Dec 31 1691 oflenng 

ovrr 1000 fathoms it imparts the green submi^siori but the Coversor was not 
colour to the sand and mud which has authonsed to receive it He how 
been deedg^ from those depths It ever gav-o him a tetter to the ShetifI 
cccuningralnsacdtnialljornps aodls oflnvtrary who accented Macdonald s 
derived from weathering of laud de oath of allrgiance %\ ilham III issued 
poelts It Is a characteristic dep<vrit an order for their extirpation aM 
on the Continental Shelf which Juts CampMl srith ISO men entered the 
out In many places into the ocean and valley and after briag hoepita'Uy 
slopes away gently for a considerable received began to mauvicre l*i“ Mac 
distance tiefoTv plunging steeply to dosaLs Thislnfamoui treachery wxt 
great d«{tbt. only partially surcevifal. fir owing to 

Glauconite also occurs ir many bad weather most ol the clan etespev] 
geological deposits such as tic Cngltsn About 60 nen were slaia tVemmand 
Chalk Itock and Chalk Marl and the children were tarred out on • freer sg 
GrreBsani.a and the Cambrian Comicy n ght and many penvhed The man 
Sandstone of Shropshire but is tare in mpontibie was Sir John Dalrymp e 
early drjvwits aa it it liable to chaegu afterwards Lari of Stair an eoe-nr cl 
tutn otb^ minerals theiUcdonalds wboobtaioedthetader 

Glam, a genBS of plants belonging tu tontixpate that act of thieves by 



Glcndower 


8 


Glolnlina 


^Mtl^holdmg the information that tlie 
Macdonalds had offered nllcgiance 
William III IS said to have signed the 
paper without reading it. 

Qlondower [glinduk'J (Glyn Dnr) 
Owen (c 1349-1115), last ol the Welsh 
princes In 1401-1402 he thrice 
defeated Henrj IV’s troops He 
formed an alliance with Percy (Hot- 
spur) and Mortimer against Henry of 
Monmouth, but they were completely 
defeated at Shrew sbury With French 
aid, howeaer, he gamed H.arlcch .and 
Aberystwyth in 1404, but lost them 
again in 1408 and 1 109 respectively to 
Pnnee Henry 

Ghding, the art of fljing an aero- 
plane by utilising air-currcnta and the 



A Glider ia motion 


force of gravitation without an> assist- 
ance from mechanical power Ihc 
configuration of the ground produces 
natural upward air-currcnts, and by 
alternately rising upon these and 
gliding avith the pull of gravitation, 
long distances can bo covered m light, 
specially constructed machines Gliders 
must usually he projected from a high 
place, such as a hill-top, in the first 
instance Ghding needs a more sen- 
sitive appreciation of the forces m- 
volved than does power flying, and thus 
provides a good training expcnencc 
for the latter 

In the early days of aviation invalu- 
able knowledge was contributed by the 
gliding experiments of Montgomerj-, 
Chanuto, the Lilienthals. and others 
There are many gliding schools and 
clubs, especially m Germany, where 


gliding is a popular sport and sub* 
bidisocl by the Government to the 
(•xtint of c £10.000 annually The 
British Ghding Association now con- 
trols c 80 clubs Expert gilders have 
remained many hours in the air, and 
have covered more th<in 100 m. in one 
flight, reaching over 8000 ft in height 
Experiments have been conducted 
w ith gliders towed bj powcr-plancs or 
motor-cars 

Glinka, hlichnel (1804-1857), the 
first important Russian composer, and 
founder of tlie ” nationalist " school. 
Wrote " national ” operas based on 
Russian folk music, such as A Life for 
the Tsar (1830), and other works, which 
were an inspiring example to joungcr 
Russian composers 

Qlobe-flsilcs, marine and freshwater 
fish of the family Diodontidaj, related 
to the sun-fishes (17 e), from which 
they are distinguished by havmg a 
well-developed tail, and by part of the 
^ophagus being very destcnsible 
They have cylmdrical bodies generally 
covered with a scalclcss skin bearing a 
number of spines, small m one group, 
the members of which are bnlliantly 
coloured and inhabit rivers and 
brackish-watcr estuaries m Brazil, 
.Africa and India, .and large in a second 
^oup, found in the Atlantic and Indo- 
1 acific Oceans Globe-fishes assume 
tlieir globular form by swallow mg air, 
which passes into the oesophagus and 
blows out the animal like a balloon 
home arc poisonous if eaten Tliev 
feed on shell-fish ^ 

Globigenna, see Koraminifcra 

Globuhns, a class of proteins char- 
actensed by insolubility m water 
although th^ are soluble in dilute salt 
solutions They possess acidic pro- 
perties. and are denatured by heat 
The separation of globulins from 
albumins, the class of proteins to 
wmch they are nearest related, is 
caiTied out by half saturating the 
solution containing them with ammo- 
> this precipitates the 
globuhns, whilst the albumins remain 
occur both m 

vegetable and animal matter 




Glockenspiel 0 Gloncester fiokes and E&ils of 

Glockenspiel, a set of toned bells for Chief udostries are cotton woollen 
use 1 q bands and orchestras The and paper manuiactures In the 
belts are struck by a hammer neighbourhood are the Longendale 

Gloriosa (bot ) African plant very reservoirs supplying the city of ilan 
popular in cool greenhouses needing cheater top (1931) 19 600 
little additional warmth but re<iu!rtng Gloucester Sukei and Earls of 
protection from frost The long thin Robert(if 114i} IstEarl was a son of 
climbing stems bear shiny handsome Henry I The Clare family held the 
leaves and large red scarlet or title from the beginning of the 13th 
brown flowers with refleved petals and cent until 1314 When Gilbert 9th 
long filaments with big gold anthers Carl was killed at Bannockburn In 
Dlorioos ReTolaUoa, the change in 1333 Thomas of Woodstock (1353- 
>the succession to the English throne 1393) youngest son of Edward HI 
that occurred in i08S James II was made Duke of Gloucester but put 
had by his pro-Cathclic policy todeathwhiteimpnsonedonachargeof 
aroused considerable opposition shown treason Homphret jouegest son of 
in Monmouth a rebellion and In the HenrylV thenextDnke wnsProtector 
popularity of the Seven Bishops until Henry V I come of age Richard 
(fv) william Prince of Orange was who later became Richard HI was the 
invited to come over and take the mosteminentdnke Laterdukesofeote 
throne James II fled to Trance werellenty (1639-60) lonof CharlesI 
and the tewbluticm "waa accomplished William (ItSO-llOO) son of Queen 
without bloodshed Sit alta Btu. or Anne and Wilham Henry (1743-lSOd) 
Rights brother of George 111 whose son 

Olessle see SistruniD Srcuivo Wiliam Frederick died childless m 
Olossep market town Oerbysbire J934 the title again becoming extinct 




Gloucester i 

The present Duke is Henry William 
Frederick (6 1000), tlurd son of GeorgeV 
Gloucester, county town of Glouces- 
tershire, England, on the Severn. Its 
llth cent Cathedral (restored 19th 
cent ) IS the chief feature of interest 
There arc railway works, a trade in iron, 
coal and agricultural produce, and 
salmon fisheries Pop 62,937 

Gloucestershire, a W county of 
England, lying between Berks, Oxon, 
Warwickshire, Worcestershire, Wilts, 
Somerset, Monmouth, and Hereford- 
shire It IS hilly in the E and centre 
The valley of the Severn lies to the W 
while in the angle formed by tins nver 
and its tributary, the Wye, lies the 
Forest of Dean, reputed to bo the 
oldest forest m England The head 
waters of the Thames he within the 
county, the Cotswolds being the 
watershed, wlulc the Stratford Avon 
and the Bnstol Avon are other import- 
ant rivers 

The two chief industrial centres are 
Bristol (qv), and Gloucester (qv), 
the county town Coal is worked in 
the Forest of Dean and round Bnstol 
Limestone and freestone are quarried 
in the Cotswolds A distinctive breed 
of sheep peculiar to the locality is 
reared, agriculture and dairy-farming 
floiinsli in the valleys , and there are 
large cider-apple orchards Area, 
1267 sq m , pop (1931) 785,066 
Glow-worm, a luminous nocturnal 
beetle, in which the female is wingless, 
the male winged, and provided with 
largo eyes The luminous organ, 
situated at the end of the abdomen 
beneath, is present in both sexes, but 
more pow'erful in the female, which 
may frequently be seen in England 
on summer nights amongst the grass 
The adult insects seldom feed, but the 
larva; devour snails and slugs 

Glucinum, an alternative name for 
beryllium {q v ) 

Gluck [glook], Chnstoph (1714- 
1787), German composer who estab- 
lished the principles of present operatic 
form m liis operas, of which Alcesle 
(1786), Jphigdnte en AuUde (1774), 
and Orphic (1702) arc the finest 


1 Glncosides 

Gluck studied music at Prague He 
visited London in 1746, where he had 
two operas produced. In Pans he 
came mto conflict with the Italian 
composer Piccinni, who challenged his 
supremacy in opera by composing a 
setting of his own to Iphtgimc en 
Taurtdc, which, however, was a 
failure, and resulted in the discredit 
of the Piccmni faction Besides his 
operas, Gluck composed symphonic 
and chamber music, ballots and songs 

Glucose (Grape-sugar or Dextrose) a 
crystalline carbohydrate (qv) belong- 
ing to the class of monosaccharoses 
The anhydrous substance melts at 
140° C , but it IS more usually met with 
as the monohydrate, which has a 
melting-point of 80° C Glucose occurs 
m nature in honey and in a number of 
fniits, is a constituent of diabetic 
urine, and is also found in combina- 
tion in sucrose (ordinary sugar) and 
starch (qq v) It is by tlie hydrolysis ^ 
of the latter that conitnorcial glucose 
IS manufactured Glucose is used in 
the manufacture of confectionery, for 
the treatment of tobacco, and as a 
reducing agent Sec also Blood 

Gluoosidcs, a group of complex 
natur.illy-occurrmg organic compounds 
consisting of a sugar in com- 
bination with one or more other 
substances The decomposition of 
glucosides occurs in nature by means 
of an enzyme which is present in the 
plant , it can also be carried out 
artificially by means of hydrolysis 
with dilute acids One of the best- 
known glucosides IS amygdahn (q v.), 
which occurs m tlie kernels of fruits 
of the Primus family, and contains 
hydrocyanic acid Sahcm, a glu- 
coside occurring in willow bark, yields 
salicyl alcohol on hydrolysis It is 
used in medicine as a mild antiseptic 
and also against rheumatism A very 
important group of glucosides are the 
saponins (qv), which are industrially 
valuable on account of their emulsi- 
fymg power , for this reason they 
are used in the manufacture of deter- 
gents 

The anthocyanms (q-v), which are 



Glae 11 

nsponstble for the coloars of a Urge 
oumber of plants are glucostdes. 

Glue see Adhesives Bovb Pko* 
DVCTS 

Glutathione. This ts a substance 
of the class known as tn peptides 
being a compound of three ammo- 
acids f^v) glycine glutamic aud and 
c>-steine which latter is an amino- 
acid containing sulphur Glutathione 
u of great physiological importance 
owing to the fact that it has the 
property of undergoing reversible 
oxidations and reductions thus acting 
as an oxygen earner Set tJta Bio- 
chemistry 

Glnten a protein belonging to the 
class of albumins (f n ) which is found 
hi a number of plants and taote 
parhcnlarty in wheat It is obtained 
irom wheat flour by treatment with 
water in which gluten is insoluble 
It is used m making biscuits and bread 
for dubetics and also in the manu 
faetureof some types of confectionery 

Qlnttn. an utemabir'e name for 
gelatine {q e ) 

Olntto^ ue \\ otv* Rtvi 

Oljcerldet are esters of the fatty 
acids with the pihydne alc^iol 
glycerol Glycerides ate of extreme 
natural importance since they form 
e 09 per cent of all fats and oils in 
fact, the tenns gtycende and fat are 
often used intei^acgeably but this 
is not quite cor r e ct owing to the fact 
that all fats and oils contsm small 
quantities (e I per cent ) of physio- 
logically importaut unsaponiuble 
matter (see Oas Fats axo Waxes. 

Glyctnne ormore correctly Ghee vi 
u the banc constituent of idl oils a^ 
fats It was discoered at the 

beginoingoflasteenturt by the French 
chemist Chevreul (l"S5-I8S9) dunsg 
his classical researches on the cbemsstiy 
of the fats and named by him from 
a Greek word meaning sweet on 
account of its taste Glycerine is 
obtained from fats and oTs by hydrcK 
lysis usually in connection with the 
maanfaeture of soap {qx\ It can 
also be obtained by the fermentatioa 
of Sugar The principal use of glycer 


Qneus 

me 15 m the manofacture of the 
expkisive nitro-glycenne from which 
dynamite is made It is also used in 
innteis uks soaps and for pharma 
ceutical purposes Itschemicalformula 
u C 

Qlydu amiso-acetic acid or gly 
cocoU CHf(VH|) coon is an ammo- 
acid (ft) which is widel) distributed 
m natural products It is a white 
crystnlhne substance meltmg at 234 
C a^ having a sweet taste 

The term glyane is also applied to 
the odonferons constituent of the 
I^nt glycine (II island sifimns) and 
also to p-hy droxy phenyl glycine 
which IS employed as a photographic 
developer 

QljoWh a carbobj’drate {q u \ 
found in the liver and muscles of 
animals chemically similar to starch. 
It u of considerable biological import 
asee since it is one of the «ourees of 
muscular energy dnrug the per 
formaace of work by muscles gt>xogea 
IS degraded to lactic aad on. mtisg 
the process a reversed but at a much 
slowernte Seeaisellvscix Blood 

Goat* see Puts 

Gnein foraeily denoted a granite 
or allied rock altered by metatnor 
phisro now applied to any crystalline 
rock showing a banded or streaky 
character brougbtabout by alternating 
layers or patches of difleient com 
position. 

Gneisses originate in three wfays 
and are roughly grouped as primary 
gneisses ortho-gneisses and para 
.gneisses In primary gneisses the 
banding u an original character of 
the rock of igneous origin and was 
ilonned when the rock was stiU fluid 
I or plastic. It is doe to the different 
portions of a composite magms being 
drawn out in a flowing movement, 
■nv- bewisian gneiss of the N \V 
Highlands of Scotland and the Lauren- 
tun gneiss in Canada are of this kind. 
The term crUi-r-gneiss should strictly 
be confined to rocks of igneous ongia 
m which the banded structure has 
resulted from metamorptusm after 
consi^dation Such gneisses are often 



Qncson 

difficult to distinguish from primary | 
gneisses, but in the absence of signs i 
of pressure, a microscopical examina- 
tion of the minerals contained will 
usually settle the point Para-pnetsscs 
are derived from the mctaniorphism of 
scdimenUry deposits, \vliich they 
generally accompany The meta- 
raorplusm may be duo to heat, 
pressure, movement, or simply rc- 
crystallisation of the constituent 
minerals 

Gnesen (Pol G«im«o), a town in 
the province of Posen, Poland Its 
manufactures arc linens and woollens, 
chiefly for wear in the vicinity 
It IS reputed Poland's most ancient 
toivn 'Hie Gnesen Cathedral is of 
the lOUi cent , and contains the tomb 
of St Adalbert, credited with being 
the first preacher of tlio Gospel in 
Prussia and Poland flic ancient j 
Polish kings were crowned here 
Pop e 20,000 

Gnosticism, a heresy which flounshed 
in the early Christian period {3rd 
cent ), A compound of Christianity, 
Hellenic philosophy, and Eastern 
mysticism, it was concerned mainly 
■with tlie origin of Evil and the nature 
of the Absolute, The Creator of the 
■world, the Old Testament God, was 
not the True God, who was a being 
far removed from him Evil comes in 
the process of creation, which is not 
immediately the work of the True 
God Christ, sent from God to 
redeem man, was not ever actually 
man, and redemption can only come 
by liberation of the soul from matter 
These are its mam creeds These 
doctnnes had great vitality and often 
emerged m later heresies 

Gnu (or Wildebeest), the name of two 
^pcies of large 

r-i 






) 


African ante- 
lopes charac- 
terised by their 
bushy tails and 
their horns, 
which arc 
present in botli 
sexes, and are bent downwards close 
to the head with the points turnmg up 


12 Goat 

The larger of the two species, the 
brindled gnu or blue wildebeest, grey 
in colour, with some brown stripes, a 
black-liaircd tail, and sloping croUp, is 
mainly found in E Africa The 
smaller whito-tailcd gnu or black 
wildebeest, which is dark brown, with 
a white tail and humped croup, was 
formerly abundant in S. Africa, but is 
now nearly extinct 

Goa, town and principal colony of 
Portuguese India Spices, salt, copra, 
fish, and coco-nuts are exported. In 
Goa itself there arc over 500 salt 
works The discovery of manganese 
in loot! has resulted in the deielop- 
ment of mining near Mormugao, 21 
mines being active The capital is 
Panjim, on Uio Malabar coast Area, 
1400 sq m , pop of entire colony 
(1031) 500.JOO 

Goat, the domestic animal derived 
from the common wild ibex (qv) of 
Asia Minor and Persia Goats, the 
"poor man’s cows," are m many 
countries valuable property’, being 
hardy, inexpensive, and losing tlio 
grcganotis instincts of Uio wild animal, 
contented and capable of looking 
after themselves anywhere Their 
milk IS ncli, their flesh is edible, tlicir 
hides yield good leather, of which 
kid " and morocco arc the best 
known, and tlio coat of some breeds, 
like tlie Angora and the Kashmir, 
IS famous for its silky luxunance. 
Goats can be kept in hot, wet climates 
where cows may develop tuberculosis, 
a disease almost unknown m goats 
Goats were first domesticated by 
the Neolithic lake dwellers Many 
breeds have since been evolved, some 
dtfloring profoundly from the wild 
ibex, especially m the length and 
quality of the coat The horns, too, 
have been altered m shape or alto- 
gether suppressed, and the ears are 
sometimes overgrown and pendulous, 
like a spaniel’s Goats hax’C been 
introduced into most countries of tlie 
world, and have run wild m many 
places where their browsing has 
greatly affected both flora and fauna. 
The barren hiU-slopes of Greece and 



Goat 1 

Palestine are in places attnbutable to 
the weanng action of the goats 
sharp hoofs which loosen the soil 
so that it IS removed by wind and ram 
The splendid so-called wild goats 
of some parts of Great Britain and 
Ireland are all descendants of escaped 
domesticated goats 

Mikh Goats Goats milk used 
also for Cniyire cheese is a valnable 
food for infants and mvalids being 
nch in butterfat and practically im 
mune from tubercle C^ts are useful 
in rural districts where it is difficult 
to obtain small supplies of cow s milk 
A goat should be selected for the 
length of her milking period rather 
than for the quantity produced at 
any one tune lOO-ICO gallons a year 
over a penod of 10 months being a 
good a\erage yield. Goats breed once 
or twice a year the period of gestation 
being 21 weel>s Ine pairing aeasoo 
lasts from Sept to Feb bnt mating 
should take place as early as possible 
u that the nds may benefit by the 
spnng The kids should be suckled 
for S months though many breeders 
rear them by hand Suiplus milk 
should be taken from the mother once 
a day and after the first 4 days is 
again fit lor human consumption 
%Vhen 1 month old the kids should be 
gradually weaned 

iVftIting should be regular and 
complete twice a day after the kids 
are weaned To keep a goat in long 
lactation and obtain the last drops 
which are the richest the udder 
should be gently massaged towards the 
end of the millang 

Feeding Donng raring and sum 1 
mer browsmg should bo permitted on 
coramons and along hedgnows rathei 
than on nch pastures as goats will 
eat brambles neather nettles docks 
dand hons etc and they may be 
given garden produce of all sorts 
^ge-chppings acorns and roots 
tmt foxglove hemlock privet laurel 
rhododendrons and yew are poisonous 
and spronted potatoes may be harm 
ful Jlilking goats should have 2 c* t 
handfuls of corn or cake daily and 


t OoM Desert 

throngh the winter lucerne or clover 
bay Fresh clean water must be 
within reach and rock salt always 
available 

Qoatneker a familiar bird with 
several popular names such as night 
iar c^m*owl fern-owl and wheel 
! bird mostly dmved from some 
I peculiarity of its voico or appearance 
Its most popular name based upon th 
belief that it has the habit of sucking 
goats IS the least appropriate The 
goatsucker if a summer visitor to 
Great Britain where it may often be 
seen at twilight hawking moths and 
cockchafers on silent wing It some 
what resembles a small owl but is 
related to the swift which it resembles 
m Its wride gape and delicate beak 
It nests on the ground where with its 
mottled pattern and its shape it 
exactly resembles a piece of dead 
branch speckled with Lcben Its 
singular voice which can be beard for 
a coople of miles has been likened to 
the noise of a spinning wheel 

Ooheha, 7eh«a a dyer who set up 
a business in Pans in the 15th cent 
which wss earned on and developed 
by bis family The manufacture of 
tapestry was begun in the 16th cent 
and made the family name celebrated 
throughout Europe The business 
was t^eo over by Louis XIV in lOO® 
and the production of tapestry and 
turnlshiDgs wras continued up to the 
time of the Revolution After the 
lestoratioQ the industry was revived 
and extended to include the making 
of carpets and it is still maintamed 
by the State at the present day 

Gobi Desert, part of what is known 
as Outer Mongolia called by the 
Chinese Shamo (sand sea) In area 
c 300 000 sq m it extends from the 
Altai Mountains on the ^V to the 
Khingan range on the E wnth the 
Kueo Lun and lower still m the S 
the Nan Shun Mountains To the N 
are the kablmiol Mountains 

Tte Gol» is not entirely a desert of 
sand there are stretches of verdure 
rock bound areas salt laden lakes 
'gtassiands and in the Ordos area 
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some anirnal life Trees are rare, and 
vegetation coarse and infrequent 
In the hilly N and N W , towards the 
border, grass is found and also trees 
Rainfall is heavy here 

The existence of the sand desert is 
due to the high mountain ranges, the 
Ala-Shan and the Richthofen in the 
S and S E , which in parts reach a 
height of nearly 20,000 ft , thus 
intercepting rainfall A few Mongol 
nomads are found in the meagre 
pasture areas Towards the S E , 
however, monsoon moisture penetrates, 
and cultivation may, in time, become 
possible on a large scale Several of 
the old caravan routes which cross the 
desert are still used 

Gohmeati, Joseph Arthur, Comte De j 
(1816-1882), French diplomat He re- i 
ceived his first public appointment as 
chef de cabinet in Tocqueville's Govern- 
ment After Toequev file’s fall he was a 
diplomat at Berne, Hanover, Frank- 
fort, Persia (1864-8), Newfoundland, 
Persia again in 1801, Athens (1804), 
Rio do Janeiro (1808), and Stockholm 
(1872-7), after which he retired to 
Romo He wrote extensively on 
ethnology, cuneiform, and other sub- 
jects, and published essays, short 
stones, novels, books on travel, and 
some v'crse His first work was the 
Essai sur I'migahiC des races humatnes 
(1863-5), a work to which may largely 
be traced the theory of the innate 
superionty of the "Nordic" peoples, 
and his best known is The Renaissance 
(1877), a series of historical sketches 

Godard, Benjamin (1849-1895), 
French composer Studied at the 
Pans Conservatoire and composed 
operas, symphonies, and many songs 
Ea Vivandiire was the most success- 
ful of his operas His light andj 
charming pianoforte pieces (waltzes, 
mazurkas, etc) are characterised by 
their attractively unexpected modula- 
tion 

Godfrey, Sir Dan (6 1868), English 
conductor, son of Dan Godfrey, band- 
master to the Grenadier Guards He 
has been Director of Music to the 
Bournemouth Coiporation smee 18D3 
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The Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra 
was the first of its kind in England He 
has given great support to English 
composers He has conducted over 
2000 Symphony concerts, as well as 
Grand Orchestras at Fancy Dress Balls 
at Covent Garden He is President of 
the Bournemouth Dramatic Club, and 
a past President of the Bournemouth 
Art and Literature Society Knighted 
1922 In 1024 he published Memories 
and Music He has wntten dance 
music, marches, and songs 

Godfrey of Bouillon (c 1060-1100), 
second son of Eustace II, Count of 
Boulogne He was a leader of the 
First Crusade (see Crusades), reaching 
Constantinople in May 1097 He led 
the assault on Jerusalem, winch fell in 
July 1099, and he became the first 
ruler of Jerusalem He would not 
“ wear a crown of gold where his 
Saviour had worn one of thorns,” and 
instead took the title of Advocate of 
the Holy Sepulchre 
Godiva, Lady (d c 1080), wife of 
Leofne, Saxon Earl of Mercia When 
Leofric imposed heavy taxes on the 
people of Coventry she secured their 
remission by riding naked through the 
streets A story was added in Puntan 
times of one " Peeping Tom," who 
looked out in defiance of a proclama- 
tion ordering the people to remain 
indoors during the ride , and who was 
immediately struck blind. 

Godolphin, Sidney Godolpliin,ist Earl 
ol (r 1646-1712), English statesman, 
one of James Il's confidants He was 
First Lord of the Treasury under 
William HI, and again from 1702 to 
1710 under Queen Anne The decline 
of Marlborough's influence at Court 
led to his dismissal 
Godunov, Boris Fedorovioh (c 1562- 
1605), Tsar of Muscovy, elected Tsar 
in 1598 on the death of Theodore 
The greatest of the Muscovite Tsars, he 
encouraged commercial and cultural 
relations with foreign Powers and 
rc-colomscd Siberia His social im- 
provements did not, however, extend 
to the lowest classes, and he introduced 
a tyrannical serf system. 
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God^rin (or Eulol Wessex I 

(d 1053} Silxoa wamor created earl I 
by Canate v.bo held him m great | 
regard He secured the throne loti 
Edward the Confessor who roamed hia 
daughter Although at first he wielded 
great influence his hostility to the 
Nortnans at Court led to his outlawry 
but he was later reinstated 
Godwin, Uary WoUstonecrait (1753- 
1737) English authoress wile olj 
^^llUaol G^win (^r) wrote on the 
rights of women. Her books inclnde 
Thoughts CH Ihs £duealton of Daughters 
(1787) and Vindiealion of the Itights of\ 
»om«n (179) In 179’ she went to' 
Pans where she lived as the wife of an 
Amcncan Captain Imlay Retummg 
to England she married ^VlUl«m 
Godwin in 1797 She died soon afterj 
the birth of her daughter Mary aiter 
wards the wfe of Shellev 
Godwin, WaUam (175(3-1836) Eng 
1^ author & fnend ol Cofendge 
Tom Paine Lamb and Shelley His 
histoncal works include Cn^u ry eon 
Mrning Justtet (1793) and a] 

tiislory of the Commonwealth {ii^A-%) I 
His best known novel is Caleb » iWiami | 
0794) He was a supporter of the 
French Revolution 
Qodwit, a long legged long biOed 
plover related to the sandpipers and 
rufls There are two British species 
the black tailed which formerly nested 
in this country but is now mainly a 
passage migrant and the bar tailed 
a passage migrant and winter visitor 
Goebbtls, Jose! (6 1897] Minister 
for Enlightenment and Propaganda m 
the German National Socialist Govern 
ment A journalist la the Rhineland , 
m 19 5 he became associated with 
Hitlers Natl Party becoming Editor 
®f Aalional Soeiolisf Correspondente 
The following year he went to Berlin 
and became a district leader In 1927 
beJomedthestaHof Angnff Hehas 
written a book and a play,- He per 
tonally superintended the bonfire of I 
banned books In Berhn shortly after I 
HiUer took power m 1933 \a Mm ' 
ister of Enl ghtenment and Propa 
ganda he sees that all theatres broad 
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casting stations newspapers and 
puUithiog houses present only ofiici 
ally approved amusement and instruc 
tion 

Goerlng Eermann. General (5 1803) 
Ihcmier of Prussia Minister of Police 
and I^sident of the Reichstag in 
the German 


Natl 

atist 
Covernment 

served in the 
German \ir 


\\ a 


: Wo 


joined Hitler 
in the early 
days of his 
movement 
Following the 
unsuccessful 
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Nasi Putsch in Monich 19 3 be fled to 
Italy thence to Sveden 

With the nse of Hitler Goenng re 
tamed to Germany In Ang 193i he 
was made a General of Infantry in the 
German Arm> 

Goes. Bago van der (t 1440-148'’) 
Flemish painter best known for his 
large tnptych in the U&izi represent 
ig the \irgin kneeling before her 
. ifant SOB ltfe>sue portraits of 
Tommaso Portinari and his family 
and figures of angels and saints 
painted for S ^fa^Ia Nuova Other 
works indude a Madonna at Frankfurt 
the diptych ol the Fall and the X>» 
posifion at \ienna and two panels at 
Holyrood Castle in Edinburgh The 
last years of Goes s life were passed m 
a monastery near Ghent 

Goethe [cs te] Johann Wolfgang 
von (1749-183-) German poet and 
dramatist studied at Leipzig where 
the wild student life undermined his 
health and at Strasbourg Here he 
met Herder from whom he acquired 
a deep love of Shakespeare and he 
determined to replace the fngid 
classicalism ol recent German litera 
taro with a romantic naturalism He 
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joined the Stiirvi tind Drang mo\ cment, 
of which hii fint drama's. Cot: von 
Berhclnngtn and Dtc Leiden da 
juiigeii U'lrlhcrs (177t), were the ino',t 
important productions Werther was 
an immediate sensational success, and 
Goethe became one of tlie most import 
ant of European literary figures 
hlnn> other of his‘ plays, sentimental, 
satincal, and biographical, were writ- 
ten at this time, and Faust begun In 
1775, Goethe went to live at the Court 
of Duke Karl August at Weimar In 
178G he visited Italy Ilonceforlli the 
style of his work changed, and he 
returned to the classical ideal of form, 
as shown in his Forquato 1 asso (1780)’ 
In 1700 Wilhelm Metstcr's Lehrjahre, 
a romance, 
appeared, 
and was a 
great suc- 
cess His 
masterpiece, 
Faust, over- 
shadow c d 
all earlier 
works when 
it was pub- 
Iishcdinl831 
Part I was 
written under 
the influence 
j , ,, of the roman- 

classical influence 
Of his Italian travels 

Goethe is also known as one of the 
finest lyric poets His lyrics were 
addressed to Uie several objects of lus 
* (Pr5ulein Schbnemann) 
vm and to Christiane 

Vuhnus, whom he married in 1800 
Ho svas outstanding, too, in other 
departments of thought As a scien- 
tist, ho preceded Darwin with his 
theoiy of evolution , as a philosopher 
of the Spinozist school, he occupici no 
mean position, his WMelm TiTJer 
IS of importance in the histoid of 
esthetics (gv) it .s his poeW Tow! 

ticular-that his gained ® h,m 
greatest fame of any German writer 
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Goffering, see Laumbepisg. 

Gog and Magog [mA'goo], m tin 
Book of Revelation, pouerg of cvi 
which will become manifest at the cm 
of the world In Genesis and Ezekiel 
Magog IS a plicc, possibU in jVrmcnia 
where Gog will appear Two gigantii 
figures at the Guildhall, London, an 
railed Gog and Magog They dat< 
from 1708, when they replaced the old 
paste-board figures, earned in Uic Lord 
•Mayor’s procession, which were burul 
in Uic Gnat Fire of ICfiO Tlicy may 
represent the giant Gogmagog (GOe- 
magot), who was slain by Corincus, an 
ancient British warrior, and who gave 
his name also to the Gogmagog Hills, 
outside Cambridge 
Gogh, Vincent Van, see Van Goon. 

Nikolai Vasihoviclt (1800- 
1852), Russian novrlist and plav- 
wnght His first successful work was 
^tfeir Dtkanha 
(1831), stones of provincial life, in the 
ramc setting as lus mastcrjiiece. Dead 
fnnni English translation, 

a. ' successful pkay, 

Jhe Government Inspector (1830 , 
English translation, 1891), was a satire 
on provincial bureaucracy 
Goi^o, a condition in %\lnch there is 
an enlargement of tlie thyroid gland, 

whi?h 1° Gio neck 

wdiich sometimes reaches very largo 
and unsiglitly proportions 
An infection of the water supply may 
P ay some part in producing thw 

‘^'^''C'cncy of iodine in the 
diet also acts as a cause Iodine is a 

1 ‘o™ 

m tho manufactured 

m the thyroid gland, and if supplies of 
iodine arc lacking, then the outjiut of 

normM h‘‘'i '“'‘-“warily fall below 
normal The body will therefore mike 

demands upon the glam^! which vuh 

^TiciTn tLir ' Wood 

enlarge and produceTt:^,%«'« 
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ofhonnone whichitdischarges jntothe into smnll pieces in stamp miUs and 
blood This 13 called Graves disease the sludge that is obtained can either 
W'd the ejes of those V. ho suffer from be treated svite mercury causing 
itoftenbecomeverypromment — afact amalgamation as above or can be 
which has led to the other name for the muted with a solution (0 3 per cent ) 
disease exophthalmic goitre These of potassium cyanide the eSect of 
suffer from great disturbance which is to caus the gold (and silver) 
of thefc nerves They become very to enter into solution tn the form of a 
excitable and subject to palpitations double cyanide of gold (or silver) and 
m wnsequence of which they are bable potassium This is run free from the 
develop serious heart trouble residualrock and the gold is recovered 

Qolconda, a city of India some by the addition of metaihe zinc which 
miles W of Hyderabad Its fortress takes the place of the gold in the double 
and mausoleums are the only remains cyanide and the precious metal is 
of its former greatness the lint precipitated out of solution The 
Mmed IS used by the Nuam of the cyanide process is used in S Africa 
State as a store and prison Jtsnameis and the roajonty of the gold extracted 
^*°^t®dwuth greatwealih and at one is produced by this means In cases 
^nod diamonds were cut and polished where gold is extracted from gold 
b m It dates from the ICth cent teUuridc ores or from pyrites ores use 
, b metallic element widely is made of the chtonnation process 

totabuted Over the globe Jt is found which consists of roasting the ore so as 
In me native state (always however to remove volatile constituents such as 
eoataiaiM more or less silver) and al o sulfur and arsenic The ere is then 
«s gold tehonde AaTei wiuch is the wetted and treated with chlorine gas 
only naturally occurring gold com causing the formation of gold chlondc 
1*“'" Owing to its lustre and the AuQs which is removed by solution in 
'MtthatitoccursinthemetaUiestate water and the gold recovered by the 
1?'^ ^most certainly the first addition of ferrous sulphate which 
metal known to mao CoIdisfouBdin precipitates the gold 
nuggets which may attain a very The gold obtained by the methods 
***« the biggest recorded was d scnb«l above is more or less impure 
lound in Victoria weighing over 180 and has to be refined before it can enter 
lb representing a value (at present into commerce There are several 
prws) in excess of /1 6 000 reficung methods available The gold 

There are several methods of ex may lot example be separated from 
sold from the rocks and sand the silver and other metals by treating 
it IS embedded (tbeprcxluetion with nitnc or sulphuric acids in which 
ot gold from nuggets and free gold dust the gold is insoluble If the crude gold 
IS smaJl 1( the metal has to bo re to be treated contains more than 33 per 
covered from sand in nver beds this cent of the metal the silver present 
isnsuallyaecomplished by washing the will not dissolve and it is therefore 
^tter With water the lighter sand usual to add silver to the crude metal 
(density not above 3) is swept away ^ in order to bring the proportion of gold 
the ^ter whilst the gold (density 18) below this figure 
M retainto on the washing table To Another method of removmg silver 
that no gold shall be lost the ai^ other metals is to pass chlorine 
“ble issometimes coated with met through the molten metal Silver and 
This dissolves the gold forming the other metals form chlorides which 
M amalgam from which the precious are either volatile or else float on the 
afterwards be recover^ by surfM of the bull on wh 1st gold 
oauumg oa the mercury chloride is unstable at temperatures 

III the case of gold recovered from above SCO C. and thus cannot bo 
aunreroas rocks the latter are broken formed The refining of gold by 
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electrolysis in a solution of gold 
chloride is also carried out This gives 
a very pure product, and has the 
advantage that any platinum con- 
tained in the gold is recovered in the 
slime at the bottom of the electrolytic 
cell In a similar manner considerable 
quantities of gold are recovered from 
the anode slime occurring in the elec- 
trolytic refining of such metals as 
copper and silver , and in the refining 
of lead The chief source of gold to- 
day is the Transvaal, other important 
producing countries being Australia 
India, New Zealand, the United States’ 
Canada, and the U S S R In Europe’ 
gold IS still produced in Transylvania 
and in Wales The total vorld pro- 
duction of gold in 1932 vas of the 
value of ;£101 6 millions (gold), repre- 
senting a quantity of c 7C0 tons 
Pure gold is a bright yellow metal 
possessing a characteristic brilliance 
pie physical constants of gold will be 
found m the article Elements Gold 
IS an extremely malleable and ductile 
motel , gold leaf can be obtained in 
thipnesses of only 0 00001 mm Such 
leaf, if examined by transmitted licht 
IS green One gramme of gold can be 
drawn ou^t into a wire nearly 2 m in 
length, thus sho^\lng the extremp 
ductility of the metal Gold is an 
exteemel^y good conductor of both heat 
and electricity, coming after silver and 

tte gold particles, S;Ta5esTg« 
blue colour, going to ycllot wfth 
decreasing size , by the , 

colloidal gold on c Juoida? tm^^de °a 

the presence of vold^ 
extremely soft metal ^ 

ever employed as such, but i^' usu'^j]: 
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alloyed with some other metal m order 
to harden it 

Numerous allo3rs of gold are com- 
mercially used The now withdrawn 
tsritish gold coinage consists of 91 7 
per cent gold and 8 3 per cent copper, 
ttes giving the alloy a redder colow 
ttan that of pure gold The use of 
silver in place of copper rvas favoured 
by some countnes, with the result that 
Oie alloy became nearly white in colour. 
An alloy of gold (78 per cent.) and 
aluminium (22 per cent ) is of interest 
on account of its beautiful purple-red 
IS probably a defimte 
chemical compound of the composition 
AuAJ, Alloys with iron, platinum, 
and zinc are used in jewellery The 
purity of commercial gold is in England 
expressed by the carat system, gold 
22^ra‘^^n?^ being the pure metal , Urns 
Darts (coinage) contains 22 

parts of gold and 2 parts of a baser 
clement Abroad, the system used 

pure gold present per 1000 

the principal uses of gold falmost 
^waj^ alloyed) to-day aJtLe ia“ 

th7mf namely, for 

Me manufacture of jew-eUerv and 

for particularly suited 

thne o Purposes, Since it is rare, and 

httip V, T need occupy but 
atte^”" chemically un- 

Dounds^s^^'x^P* t'vo com- 

halogens, aqua 

.nT 'Tors'"? SS 


't marencouS'^''^^ 

defictivrtl't'l ^ crownfor 

in the form nf ’ decorative medium 

dus?nTv These axe m- 

salts such nc ^ J Certain gold 

"ith’ poteiium, are used 
graphy to give a nur^i.. f “ “ photo- 
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of importance m the extractwn of gold 
(j« al»ve) and also in gold platusR 
Several pjJd coraponnds are used In 
medicine chlefls for the treatment of 
tuberculosis and of leprosy Stt also I 
ElECIBO-PLATINO J:LECTRO-T\PrvC 
It ma^ be noted that an account of! 
the economic and commercial po ition ■ 
of gold to-day as well as a description 
of gold mining is gnen in a supple 
ment to the London rimf* for June 0 
1933 

Oold BaOion Standard A country I 
» oa the gold bullion standard when 
its currency is convertible Into gold 
bullion only and not into gold com 
^IrtualIy ^s means that gold \ lU 
o^y be demanded from the centrat 
bant or other authority when it Is 
wanted for export because it Is with 
drawable from the bank in CTchange 
for eurrenmr notes only in largel 
amounts For example la Great' 
Britain (between Apnl 1033 and Sept 
1931) under the gold bullion standard 
the tmnloum amount obtainable from 
^e Bank of England >n exchange fori 
"Uk uf England notes was a bar ofl 
gold Weighing 400 or and worth 
£1337 Ids Between 1810 and 1014 
(except for a few short periods) Bank 
of England £5 notes and larger notes 
were lad sodually convertible at the 

Bank of England lor gold 

that tune Great Britain s . . 
gold coinage standard or the GM 
Standard {^v) sis was the United 
States until April 1933 though In the I 
United Statn gold coins were practic ' 
ally not in ctreulation except at , 
Christmas time or during the penodj 
of gold hoarding in 103* and 1033 ' 

Gold Coast. Bntish crown colony 
and protectorate W Atnca on the I 
Gulf of Guinea including Ashanti 
temtories in the K Its products' 
ate cocoa copra palm oil rubber 
manganese mahogany gold and pro 
Clous atones It imports machinery 
motor spint cotton piece goods and 
tobacco the main exports being cacao 
and gold Among the many school' 
and colleges is the Fnnce of ttales 
College at (10 8) The 
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Cold Coast IS odmimstered by a 
Governor and Legislative Counal 
The capital IS Accra In 10 S the first 
Gold Coast harbour was opened at 



Takoradi Area 78 800 sq m pop 
(1031) 3 100 000 

Golden Bnll. any charter sealed with 
gold seal The most important is 
-js Golden Bull of the Erepite (1333) 
drawn op by Charles IV regulating the 
election of emperors and giving certain 
" ■’ lieges to some Stales of Germany 
.acreased their power at the ex 
pense of tte Lrqparot s and that of 
other electoral States Other well 
known Golden Bulls are those of 
Hungary and hblan 
Q^ea Fleece, ire Abgonaots 
Golden Gate a strait in California e 
1 m wide extending from San Fran 
CISCO Bay to the Pacific Ocean 
Golden Horn, a narrow mict of the 
Bosphorus dividiDg Constantinople 
(y v) from Pera and Galata 
Golden Bloles. a famil> of Insectivora 
(ye) so-called from their resemblance 
I to the true moles In them burrowuig 
' habits and from the colour of the hair 
which has an iridescent or metallic 
lustre They are found only in S 
. Afnca They have no external trace 
of eyes ears or tail but have a homy 
slw^Uag snout and the 2nd and Srd 
claws of the forefoot enlarged lor 
digging The> are generally r 4) in 
long but may be twice that length 
OddenHumbei Number Indicating 


the place o£ a given j car in the cycle 
of 10 years, at the end of which the 
phases of the Moon correspond ivithin 
an hour to their appearance 10 years 
before , it was invented by Meton the 
Athenian, and was adopted in 433 n c. 
The Golden Number, used to determine 
the Epact and the date of Easter, is 
so called because in old alm.-inacks it 
was marked m letters of gold. 

Golden Rod, a plant of the order 
Compositffi, which grows wild in dry 
woods, and of which several species are j 
commonly cultivated Ihe plant is, 
erect, sparsely branched, 2-3 ft high, 
with roughish angul.ar stems, simple 
saw-edged leaves which gradually be- 
come narrower up the stem, and con- 
spicuous terminal clusters of bright 
yellow flowers In gardens, golden 
rod requires lifting and replanting 
every 3^ years, and is propagated by 
division of roots m Oct or April 
Gold Exchange Standard. As used 
at present this term generally means 
the sy'stom by which a country with a 
note currency backed by gold allows 
its central bank to keep a certain pro- 
portion of Its “ gold ” reserves which 
it holds as a backing for currency notes, 
in the form of funds in the currencies 
of countries on the gold standard, 
instead of requiring the total reserve 
to be held actually in gold When a 
large number of countries stabilised 
their currencies on a gold basis after 
the World W.ar, it was thought that 
the supplies of gold were not sufficient 
to furnish gold reserves for all central 
banks, and many countries adopted 
the gold exchange standard in order 
that gold might be economised Thus 
Germany, Holland, Austria, and a 
number of other countnes. and, for a 
while, France, kept part of their re- 
serves in the form of dollar funds in 
New York and £ funds m London, etc 
A great blow to the gold exchange 
standard was given when Great Britain 
suspended the Gold Standard (g o ) m 
1931 and a number of central banks 
suffered heavy losses by the fall in the 
gold value of sterling Practically alt 
countnes have now substituted full 
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gold reserves lor part gold and part 
gold currencies, though formal changes 
in statutory provisions have not in all 
cases been made 
Goldfinch, see Finch 
Goldfish, popular aqu.anum fishes 
distinguished by their bright red or 
golden colour, the commonest being 
the golden c-irp and the golden orfe, 
which IS related to the dace and roach. 

Golding, Lonis (b 189o), English 
novelist His books include Sea-coast 
of Bohemia (1923), Day of Atonement 
(102C), The Miracle Boy (1927), and 
Magnolia Street (1932) He has also 
wntlen verses, collected under the title 
Prophet and Fool (1023), and travel 
and literary essays 

Gold Lead Gold is the most ductile 
metal known, and can be beaten to 
leaves of extreme thinness. 1 oz pro- 
viding as much .as 300 sq ft of leaf 
For the purpose of making gold leaf, 
the metal is alloyed wiGi silver and 
copper in \ anous {iroportioas, w hereby 
colours V aryung from red gold to almost 
white can be obtained, the latter alloy 
consisting of equal parts of silver and 
gold The gold is first roUed into thin 
sheets small pieces of which are made 
into a pile interleaved with tough 
paper and vellum Tins is then 
beaten witli a hammer, whereby the 
gold IS extended to the limit of the 
paper, generally o SJ in square The 
leaves thus formed arc then placed m a 
pile interleaved with gold-beaters' skin, 
wliich IS made from the intestines of the 
ox Tlic beating IS continued by hand, 
and IS a very skilled operation The 
reduction of the gold to the thinnest 
leaf IS accomplished in two stages of 
beating between skins , in the first of 
these stages, skins worn out in the 
hast stage arc employed 'The gold is 
finally trimmed to size and sold in 
books of 25 leaves, interleaved with 
thin paper In gilding, the leaf is 
usually caused to adhere to the surface 
by a coating of gold size applied to a 
carefully prepared basis of ordinary 
size and whiting 

Gold JSlinmg. Gold is a very wide- 
spread metal, but its occurrence in 
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*ufficieat <jnaatiti« to maVe extrac 
tioQ payable is now not common since 
most o( the easily von allsMal deposits 
have been lonnd and exhausted It 
occurs in sea «-fltcr as much as nearly 
a grain per ton having been found but 
no successful method of obtaining it 
profitaWy has been discovered I'ay 
able quantities are found only in 
^arttit e rocks and m the sands derived 
from them by weathering The gold ■ 
occurs in the quart* in the form of 
tavisible veins more or less heavily 
charged with gold and occasionally 
large nuggets of gold have been found 
in aRuviai deposits 
The primitive method of separating 
gold from alluvial deposits is uown as 
fauning and consists in placmg the 
deposit in a pan and repeatedl) swirl 
log it round with water thus gradually 
washing away the lighter mineral* 
Large-scale working is often earned 
out by dredging and concentrating on 
tehlcs the amalgamation of the gold . 
by means of ra«Kory Is also mnih 
practised WTien the deposit is suit ! 
ablysituated it may be broken up and | 
washed down by powerful jets of water 
{Hyiraulte Mimrtf] the mud or 
pulp thus produced being washed 
over a long senes of sluices ui which 
horuontal bars or nfBes are placed 
to obstruct the flow the gold settling 
behind them often with the assistauce 
of mercury to retain it 
The winning of gold from quartz rock 
IS carried out by methods stnular to 
those employ^ with other mineral, 
ores (k< Ors URESSiwc) the rock being 
pulverised until recently by mean* of I 
stamp batteries but now more com ' 
monly by other machinery (re* Crdsh 
r»G AKD Grivdinc) In Older to ex 
tract the whole of the gold it « 
necessary to reduce the ore to an ex 
ceedingly fine state of division this] 
operation being generally performed 
by mcaos of tube mills 

At one time amalgamation 
to extract the gold but this resulted in' 
onlyc CO percent being won. until the 
3nofthecyaHtd pr{i;ess,n I8SV 
^ ^cArthur and Forrest greatly 


Qold Point 
creased production powers The ore is 
crushed with a dilute solution of potos 
Slum or sodium cyanide which dis 
solves the gold under the action of 
almosphene air the liquid becoming 
alkaline from the formation of caustic 
soda and the gold becoming converted 
into a cyanide which forms a double 
salt with the potassium cj-anide It 
extracts all but 1 or 2 per cent of the 
gold 

The solution of cyamde containing 
gold u filtered as a rule though it is 
sometimes separated by allowing the 
solid particles to settle It is then 
freed from air by subjecting it to a 
that the air dissolved by 
the liquid in the course of the previous 
operations is removed The gold i* 
then thrown down by bnngieg the 
solution into eontact with metallic 
tme dust when the zinc being a mort 
electro positive metal than gold {se» 
ELtCTiio<HBU]STRY) displaces the 
gold from the solution The gold is 
recovered la the form of a very finely 
divided black slime which is filtered 
o9 from the cyanide liquor the latter 
being returned to the plant and used 
again The gold slime is reduced to 
the dry condition and tnelted to the 
metal which however Is impure It 
IS nowradays usually refined by blowing 
chlorine gas throngh it when molten 
a process somewhat analogous to the 
beuemensiog of cast iron {see IROS 
AMD Stccl) Silver and all the ba.e 
metals are converted into chlorides 
while the gold is not attacked Gold 
' can also be refined in the same way as 
copjier by electrolysis 

QoldODi. Carlo (1707-1793) Italian 
playwright created a new typo of 
Italian comedy based on the comedies 
of BlolUre Hts plays include Momclo 
Cortesan La Nolle Crtltca L Impos 
tort Jl Venlaglto La Sot'ega di Cajfi 
and Davta Prudenlt 

Gold Poist, the exact rate of ex 
change between two countries on the 
gold standard at which it becomes 
profitable to ship gold The point at 
which It IS profitable to ship gold tg 
from England to France is called the 
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the place o£ a given year in the cycle 
of 19 years, at the end of which the 
phases of the Moon correspond within 
an hour to their appearance 19 years 
before , it was invented by Meton the 
Athenian, and was adopted in 433 n c 
The Golden Number, used to determine 
the Epact and the date of Easter, is 
so called because in old almanacks it 
■was marked in letters of gold 

Golden Rod, a plant of the order 
Compositffi, which grows wild in dry 
woods, and of which several species are 
commonly cultivated The plant is 
erect, sparsely branched, 2-3 ft high, 
witli roughish angular stems, simple 
saw-edged leaves which gradually be- 
come narrower up the stem, and con- 
' spicuous terminal clusters of bright 
yellow flowers In gardens, golden 
rod requires lifting and replanting 
every 3^ years, and is propagated by 
division of roots in Oct or April 
Gold Exchange Standard. As used 
at present this term generally means 
the system by which a country witli a 
note currency backed by gold allows 
Its central bank to keep a certain pro- 
portion of its " gold ” reserves which 
it holds as a backing for currency notes, 
in the form of funds in the currencies 
of countries on the gold standard, 
instead of rcqmnng the total reserve 
to be held actually in gold When a 
large number of countries stabilised 
their currencies on a gold basis after 
the World War, it was thought that 
the supplies of gold were not sufficient 
to furnish gold reserves for all central 
banks, and many countries adopted 
the gold exchange standard in order 
that gold might be economised. Thus 
Germany, Holland, Austria, and 
number of other countries, and, for 
■while, France, kept part of thciv re- 
serves in the form of dollar funds in 
Neiv York and £ funds in London, etc 
A great blow to the gold exchange 
standard was given uhen Great Britain 
suspended the Gold Standard (qv) tn 
1931 and a number of central banks 
suffered heavy losses by the fall in the 
gold value of sterling, Practically all 
countries have now substituted full 


gold reserves fo 
gold currencies, 
in statutory pro 
cases been made 
Goldfinch, see 
Goldfish, pop 

distinguished b 
golden colour, 
the golden carp 
which IS related 
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jufficiwjt qBanttieJ to laake extrac 
tton payable is nwsot coaxitoo, since] 
mostortbe easiiyst-on alluvial deposits , 
ttave been {quqxI and exliaasteo It 
OMUTS jfi sea water as macli as rea/Jyj 
a gram pet ton having been found but' 
no saceessfjl metitod of obfaining jf j 
•ptofitaWy has been dismvered Riy I 
qoaatitws are laojid only te 
rt nt e rocis and fas the sanda dtnvedl 
a them by sreatheriag The gcjj!, 
ais in the qoatt* in the fcrm ofl 
isible veins mote or less heavdyi 
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creased prodoctioo perwers The ore is 
cnisbed with a dilute aolutlon of wtas 
mom or sodium cyamde which dis 
aoivss Use gold under the action ol 
atmospheric air the liquid becoming 
alkaline from the formation ol caustic 
soda and (he gold becoming converted 
into a cyanide which forms a double 
salt with the potassium cyanide It 
extracts aB but 1 or 2 per cent of the 
gold 

The solution of cyanide containing 
goUisfiltered f - - * * 


.a A heavaylgpld is filtered as a tnle though it » 

irged with gold and oc^Kmahylsometimea separated by aUowmg the 

ldlromahuviaVd«i»sitsijViitiwiiM\iii.v^,'J*5 air diwKed by 

and consist m PUciog 

posit m a pan and repeatedly swiri |uk« rrmoi^ The gold is 

git round with water thw padaaUyiKOntJl*^? down by bringing (ho 
ashing away the lighter minerals contact with metnllx 

aige-seale wei^g » olteo onoedftWhCiK being a more 

fit by dredging ana cotvtsatrafs* than gold (s/s 

ablea the amalgamanoo: of the giidiJ^lr^wtMttTav) displaces Iho 
ly tueau ol mercury is also iiiBehlre««»^l?,'” K>\at5t>ft The gold is 
iractised When the deposit is smt i lotm of a very fiflelv 

ibly itnaW Umay be broken npandUg^“« •bae which is fiJtcrtd 

horirantal bars or nffles *repla<wj|Ba_^'“^ho«-fTt, 
to obstruct the flow the 

behind them, often with the assistance I a p,^^*** ,t wh^n 
of merenrv to wtam it 

The wmmngof gold from qnartrrockjaiii) ®S4t H 

is carried out by methods simiiar Silver 

those employed with other ro uwallwh]3r*>,J* ^ven«i ini 
oresfiwOaiDRSSsracl theroekbeingicamijluj^’^lstirtaii^i chlorWes 
pulverised until recently by means of I copper *** toth^^ OoM 

atamp batteries but Bow nwre com | ^jq„/ ’*''® ewaya3 

Botdy by other macbmery(SM Crush IpUywnS''*™ UtWo-a,. 
no fcvo Grisbing) In order to ex itaW^^ ^*'led » , Italian 
tract the whole ol the foW it « '>f h^Sire^^J Oa 
necessary to reduce the ore to an ex CoMeia, 

eeedingly fine state ol division this tore U yT^ ^^ontoh 

operation bemg generally pertortned and Cavu. la ^ 
by means ol tnbe miUs Gold Poi^^*^ •** 

At one time amalgamation was nsed change eia.- ^ 

to extract the gold but this respited Jn gold staaa,^ 'sto of e» 
oalye 60 per cent being won tintiltbe profitable on th<* 

iaventioaoltheej'amd»f««rMtal883 which hecQtn„ 
by Mac.\rthur and Forrest greatly in from ^ Point at 
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the place of a given year m the cycle 
of 19 years, at the end of which the 
phases of the Moon corresjKmd vtithin 
an hour to their appearance 19 years 
before , it ivas invented by Meton the 
Athenian, and was adopted in 433 b c 
The Golden Number, used to determine 
the Epact and the date of Easter, is 
so called because in old almanacks it 
was marked in letters of gold 

Golden Rod, a plant of the order 
Compositai. winch grows wild in dry 
woods, and of which several species are 
commonly cultivated Tlie plant is 
erect, sparsely branched, 2-3 ft high, 
with roughish angular stems, simple 
saw-edged leaves which gradually be- 
come narrower up the stem, and con- 


spicuous terminal clusters of bright 
yellow flowers In gardens, golden 
rod requires lifting and replanting 
every 3^ years, and is propagated by 
division of roots in Oct or Apnl 
Gold Exchange Standard As used 
at present this term generally means 
the system by which a country with a 
note currency backed by gold alloivs 
its central bank to keep a certain pro- 
portion of Its " gold " reserves which 
it holds as a backing for currenc> notes, 
in the form of funds in the currencies 
of countries on the gold standard 
instead of requiring the total reserve 
to be held actually in gold M'hcn a 
large number of countnes stabilised 
their cuiTcncies on a gold basis after 
the World War, it was thought that 
the supplies of gold were not sufficient 
to furnish gold reserves for all central 
banks, and many countnes adopted 
toe gold exchange standard in order 
mat gold might be economised Thus 
Germany, Holland, Austria, and a 
number of other countnes, and for a 
while, France, kept part of their rc- 

New York and £ funds m London, etc 
A great blow to tlie gold exchange 
standard was given when Great Britain 
suspended the Gold Standard (gvTll 
^ number of central banks 
suffered heavs'' losses bv the fall m 
gold value of sterling ^ PtacbcaUv^aH 
countries have now substituted ^full 


gold reserves for part gold and part 
gold currencies, though formal changes 
in statutory provisions have not in all 
cases been made 
Goldfinch, see Finch 
Goldfish, popular aquanum fishes 
distinguished by their bnght red or 
golden colour, the commonest being 
the golden carp and the golden orfe, 
which IS related to the dace and roach 
Golding, Louis (6 1895), English 

novelist His books include Sea-coast 
of Bohemia (1923), Day of Atonement 
(1926), The Miracle Boy (1927), and 
Magnolia Street (1932) He has also 
written verses, collected under the title 
Prophet and Fool (1923), and travel 
and literary essays 

Gold Leaf. Gold is the most ductile 
metal known, and can be beaten to 
leaves of extreme thinness, 1 oz pro- 
viding as much as 300 sq ft of leaf 
For the purpose of making gold leaf, 
the metal is alloyed with silver and 
copper in various proportions, whereby 
colours varying from red gold to almost 
white can be obtained, the latter alloy 
consisting of equal parts of silver and 
gold The gold is first rolled into thin 
sheets, small pieces of which arc made 
into a pile interleaved with tough 
paper and vellum. This is then 
beaten with a hammer, whereby the 
gold IS extended to the limit of the 
paper, generally c 3i in square The 
leaves thus formed are then placed in a 
pile interleaved with gold-beaters' skm. 
which is made from the intestines of t 
ox The beating is continued by has 
and is a very skilled operation T 
reduction of the gold to the thinnesr 
leaf IS accomplished in two stages of 
P^fiog between skins . in the first of 
, stages, skins worn out in the 
last stage are employed The gold is 
nnally trimmed to size and sold in 
Iwks of 26 leaves, interleaved with 
thin paper In gilding, the leaf is 
usually caused to adhere to the surface 
by a coating of gold size applied to a 
carefully prepared basis of ordinary 
size and v hiting 

Gold Mining, Gold is a very wide- 
spread metal, but its occurrence in 
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Gold Standard 
Ideals of Puritanism and a great deal 
of actual destruction of irreplaceable 
ecclesiastical plate was wantonly in 
dolged tn On the Continent of 
Europe the art of goldsmiths had by 
now reached a very high pitch of 
e^celtence particularly in Italy where 
from medifval times to those ot the 
Renascence a growing mastery m the 
fashioning of ecclesiastical and other 
plate had been attained which reached 
■ts apex to the work of Benvenuto 
Cellini {fu) Other famous Italian 
goldsnuths were Guardiagretiand Cara 
dosso A much earlier example of 
ecclesiastical work than that of any 
of these artists is the gold cross of 
Jnstin If and Sophia ut St Peters 
Rome which dates from the Gth cent 
In France also some beautifnt exam 
pies of early ecclesiastical work are 
extant though a similar vandalism 
to that practued in England at the 
Reformation characterised the French 
Revolution A magnificent piec« of 
14th<ent French aeeular plate»a 
gold cop with episodes from the life of 
St Agnes depicted on it is enamel- 
may bo seen in the Bntish Sluseum 
Tho IBth cent taw some of the best 
work by Preneb goldsmiths and silver 
smiths whoso styles aflected to a 
mater or Jess degree those of other 
Luropeas metal workers Some beau 
tiful pieces of enamelled gold (enamel 
ling having been an art excelled in 
by 1 reneb metal workers since the 
days of meducval Limoges) are typical 
of this penod 

Gold Standard, The A country is 

1 M# goU tia died when its currency 
is convertible into gold of a legally 
fixed -weight and fineness per umt 
when Its central bank treasury or 
other authority undertakes to buy any 
gold offered it or sell any gold bid for 
at legally fixed pnees and when gold 
|is allowed to be imported and exported 
freely 

Like most economic systems the 
gold standard develops bmnse it was 
fensnd useful It has two aspects— 
toteraai or national and intemationaL 
IsatiOaally it provides a curtesey or 
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gold export point, and the rate at 
which it IS profitable to ship gold from 
France to England, the gold import 
point Tlie difference between each 
of these points and the par of exchange 
depends upon (1) freight charges, 
(2) insurance premium, and (3) loss of 
interest during transport of gold The 
rates of interest in the two centres 
therefore influence the gold points 
Normally the gold points of the pound 
against the franc are c 123 80 and 
126 02, par being 124 21 francs to the 
pound In the case of the pound in 
relation to the dollar, the gold points 
may be c $4 884 and $4 84J When 
the gold standard is in operation, rates 
of exchange will not vary beyond the 
gold points See also Gold Standaiid 
The 

Gold Reserves, the amount of gold 
held by a country in the State or 
Central Bank as a backing for the 
note issue and general credit transac- 
tions In 1900 a committee of the 
London Chamber of Commerce recom- 
mended a more conservative policy 
in the basing of huge credit systems 
on small stocks of gold British 
gold reseives fell steadily tlioueh 
slightly from 1890 to 1014, but 
continental countries built up large 
reserves in anticipation of difficultly 
Throughout the World War the flow 

to the 

United States, and this movement 
continued, though after the stabilisa- 
tion of the franc France also began to 

Briteh note issue was transferred to 
the Bank of England, and the fiduciary 
issue hmited to c £2<i(i millions Of 
this c 30 per cent is normally backed 
by gold In 1931 the withdrawal 
of foreign credits from London and 

K of English credifa 

o^«ie"von'^ dangerous depletion 
Wd Treit Which ^ally 

Sard gold 

world’s stock of gold is 

mated at c,f4,000miUions -^“dista- 

1033° w-Sf ryervy m igig 

1033 was approximately . 
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Country 

IMS 

X020 

1033 

United States 

265 

604 

831 

France 

140 

104 

609 

United Kingdom. 

36 

167 

121 

Switzerland 

7 

21 

98 

Spam 

19 

98 

90 

Holland 

13 

63 

86 

Belgium 

10 

11 

74 

Russia 

162 

30 

05* 

Italy 

69 

42 

63 

Argentina 

40 

97 

61 

Japan 

14 

114 

44 

Germany 

61 

63 

43 

India 

20 

24 

33 
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Goldschmidt Process (also known as 
the " Thermite " procras) is the method 
of reducing metallic ores with the help 
of aluminium powder, of value for the 
production of small amounts of molten 
steel for repairs, such as the mainten- 
ance of tram-rails On igniting a mix- 
ture of aluminium powder and iron 
oxide, the aluminium burns with in- 
tense heat, utilising the oxygen of the 
iron oxide and liberating liquid iron, 
according to the equation 

2AI -f FcjOa -> 2Fc -f AljO,. 

The thermite process is also used m 
the production of chromium, man- 
ganese, and other metals The 
aluminium powder is usually ignited 
With magnyium ribbon See also 
Aluminium 

Goldsmith, Ohver (1728-1774) Irish 
author, wrote brilliantly though op- 
pressed by poverty throughout his life 
I’or 3 years he wandered on the Con- 
tinmt, supported solely by his flute 
In England he w as a chemist's assistant, 
and an usher, before, in 1768, he became 
a bookseller’s hack His essays in the 
Bee and his Citizen of the World at last 
made him known The Traveller 
(yo4) -was his first notable work The 
Ficar of Wakefield (1706) and The 
Deserted Fj/toge (1770) followed The 
lormer is perhaps his best-known 
work But his greatest claim to 
tame lies in his comedies. The Good- 
naturd (1768) and She Stoops to 
Conquer (1773), which set a new style 
tn reaction against the "sentimental 
comedy then prevalent She Stoics 
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<0 CoHjMrt- 19 one ol the finest, 
comedies in the language Goldamith 
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attractivo and 
alow In speech 
Ooldaouths 
Work. Gold 
has been va 
lued as a pro 
a «<Joid»mh. metal 

, eminentlysujt 

aoie lot the creation ot beaatiful 
oojecta from ancient times The 
Egyptians were eunniag workers in 
produced manyl 
wantifui esamplea o( engtsved and ' 
jewelled golden ornaments ^e en 
graving of gold was practised with 
maatw by the Assynans and the 
wrecks excelled In goldb*,aliog and 
«^ussd (5 e ) work and the extremely 
«l>cate lashionlag of wire oraament 
Sooe fine silver work also tsmsins to' 
prove as equal proficiency on the part 
of the Creeks in handling the less 
precious metal. The work of the My I 
Muaian era is unique whUe the vessels ! 
taken from Etrusvan tombs Include' 
some fine examples of grannlatcd and I 
filigree work A more eclectic style I 
not nonaturally characterises the work I 
of tbs travelled Pbccnicians who were ' 
Influenced in their design by the Creek 

E^tian and other races with whom! 

toey had dealings Celtic gold in ' 
dividual in design and of a remarkably I 
high standard of craftsmanship is I 
dealt with in greater detail in the 
article on Jbwslibry where later' 
periods ate also discussed 

By the Umo of the Middle Ages the 

S ldsmiths had become an important 
dy of craftsmen and theif work, 
continued to flourish until the Re- 
when however it was dts ' 
^'^p^heiog antipathetic to the 


Gold Standard 
ideals of Puritanism and a great deal 
of actual destruction of irreplaceable 
ecclesiastical plate was wantonl) in 
dniged m On the Continent of 
Europe the art of goldsmiths had by 
now reached a very high pitch of 
excellence particularly in Italy where 
from medimval times to tho«t of the 
Renascence a growing mastery in ths 
fashioning of ecclesiastical and other 
plate had been attained which reached 
Its apex in the work of Benvenuto 
Cellini (JP) Other famous Italian 
goldsmith nero Cuaidiagreliand Cara 
dosso A much earlier example ot 
lecciesiastical work than that of any 
!of these artists is the gold cross ot 

{ ustia n and Sophia in St Peter s 
tome which dates from the 6th cent 
In Prance also some beautiful exam 
plea of early ecclesiastical work are 
extant thongh a similar vandalism 
to that practised tn England at the 
Reformation characterised the French 
RevoIntiOD A magnificent piece of 
UUKcnt French secular plate— a 

S td cup with episodes from the life of 
Agnes depicted on it in enamel- 
may be seen in the Qntish Museum 
The )8th cent saw some of the best 
work by French goldsmiths and silver 
smiths whose styles afiected to a 

E mater or less degree those of other 
nropcan metal wrorkers Some ^ao 
tiful pieces ot enamelled gold (enamel 
ling having been an art excelled in 
by rrcnch metal workers smee the 
days of mcdisval Limoges) are typical 
of this period 

Gold Standard, The A country u 
> fka g M standard vvben its currency 
convertible into gold of a legally 
fixed weight and fineness per umt 
when its central bank treasury or 
other authority undertakes to buy any 
goM offered it or sell any gold bid for 
at legally fixed prices and when gold 
hMowra to bo imported and exported 

. — -nost economic systems the 
gold standard developed bwause it waa 
foond useful It has two aspects — 
fnternal ornational and 
Kationally it provides a 
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medium of exchange, m which people 
have confidence and which tlvcy will 
accept in payment for goods and ser- 
vices, even though a largo part of the 
actual currency may be only paper 
notes, because the notes are convertible 
into gold For national purposes only, 
however, almost any token of value 
may bo quite practicable so long as it is 
not issued in too great quantities, and 
provided there is confidence in it , 
silver, paper notes, which are not 
convertible (such as those now actually 
m circulation in Great Britain) and for 
small payments copper coins, etc (see 
MoNr-y) 

A much more important use of tlie 
gold standard lies in the fact that it l 
affords a common measure for the 
varying units of currency of all 
countries on that standard When it 
IS in operation the relation of the 
pound sterling to the dollar, the franc, 
the mark, etc . and their relation to 
each other is practically fixed by the 
actual amount of pure gold each of the 
vanous units contains or represents 
The pound sterling contains 123 27 
grams of pure gold , the dollar 23 2 
grains , the franc, since 1928, 05 5 
milligrams, 900 fine , the mark 36 
grammes, etc On this basis the pound 
sterling IS worth, at par, 54'800D, 
124 21 francs, 20 43 marks, etc 

The stable relation betivcen the 
vanous currency units of most coun- 
tries of the world proved a great help 
to international trade during about 
half a century before the War, because 
traders could be sure that when they 
sold goods to foreign countnes, es- 
pecially if they gave credit to their 
customers, they would receive in pay- 
ment the amount originally fixed in the 
contract made, whilst the buyers knew 
that they would have to pay neither 
more nor less in the terms of their own 
currencies than they agreed to pay 
when they decided to purchase the 
goods Thus their calculations of 
what they could afford to pay, or of 
the price at which they could make a 
profit,were not upset by vanations m the 
rates of exchange betw cen currencies 
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The reasons why rates of exchange 
fluctuate when tlie gold standard is not 
in operation must next be examined. 
Suppose that American producers sell 
to foreign traders more than American 
importers buy from foreign countnes, 
Amencan exporters naturally want 
dollars m payment for their goods, 
while French exporters want francs, 
German exporters w ant marks, and 
j English exporters want pounds ster- 
ling But if America sells more than 
she buys, there will be more merchants 
trying to buy dollars w’lth which to 
pay for the goods they have bought in 
the United States than there are 
Amencan importers try'ing to buy 
francs, marks, and pounds, etc , with 
which to pay for the goods they have 
bought abroad The result will be 
that, because of competition to buy 
dollars on the foreign exchange mar- 
kets, and of the supply being too small 
to satisfy all buyers, the value of the 
dollar in relation to other currencies 
will rise The relation between the 
currencies is not kept stable unless the 
gold standard is m operation In other 
words, it is hero that the gold standard 
functions to keep the rates of exchange 
witliin narrow limits (see Gold Point) 
As soon as a country’s currency is no 
longer on the gold standard, its value 
in terms of the currencies of other 
countnes begins to vary from day to 
day The fluctuations arc accentuated 
by speculators who buy and sell large 
amounts when they think the value is 
going to go up or down respectively 
This causes much inconvenience to 
traders (see Exchange Equalisation 
Account) For example, during the 
Gie year 1032, tlie pound sterling 
fluctuated m terms of the dollar from 
53 14J to the pound to as high as 

53 83J, and m terms of the French 
franc between 80 and 97 francs to the 
i Whereas when on gold m 1930, the 
rates only varied between $4 88 J- and 

54 85t^, or 124 34 and 123 60 francs 
The next step m the system is as 

important as that last described It 
IS the step which has not worked 
successfully since the return to the gold 
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standard alter the \\orld \\ar It is: 
obvious that a country cannot keep on 
shipping gold to pay for the CTtra^ods 
It Buys Its gold reserves arc limited 
and il there are not enough exports to 
pay for its imports its reserves vcill 
disappear and the process will ha\ e to 
come to a end gold standard 

worked quite well for about half a cen 
tary before the \Norld War becattseon 
the whole no country in the long run 
did sell more than it bought or buy 
more than it sold (»,« when shipping 
and bankng services loans etc are 
taken into account- ite Balakcs or 
Paywknts) In other words inter 
national trade was in balance The 
payments into and out of each country 
over a long period came hiirly near to 
balancing so that small shipmeoU of 
gold back and forth sufficed to fill the 
gaps when trade balances uere not in 
eqwhbnum 

Not only were the gaps m the 
balances small but the shipment of 
gold from one country to another 
utuaUy set up influences which tended 
to slow down the exports of the coun 
^ eclliog too much and the imports 
of the country buying too much at 
the same tunc speeding up the imports 
of the country buying too little and the 
exports of the^ouotry selling too little 
These influences n ere partly antomatic 
and partly the deliberate policy of the 
central banks Both aotomatic and de- 
liberate Influences worked through the 
Mongy Markets [res MoNcr Market) 
In the article just referred to it is rx 
plained how the quantity of credit and 
the rates of interest on loans aOect 
prices Here it is sufficient to slate 
that when the gold reserves of a bank 
ing system are increased more credit 
can be lent by banks to commerce 
The larger supply of funds thus avail 
able makes interest rates falL This 
tends to make prices nse as explained 
in the article on the hlovsY hlAanrc 
The converse is true when gold is taken 
away from a financial centre prices 
tending to fall Vflien prices in a 
country are low it becomes a good 
place to buy in and a bad place to seQ 
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m — and conversely when prices are 
high in a country that country be 
comes a bad place to buy m and a 
good place to sell itt Thus when gold 
was shipped for example from Ger 
many to England because Germany 
bad not sold enough goods to England 
to pay for what she bought here these 
influences tended to dimmish exports 
from England to Germany and stimu 
late exports from Germany to England 
unhl ^uilibnum in the balance was 
restored The balance need not be in 
eqtiiiiiwium between any two given 
countries Germany might sdl less to 
England than she bought from her 
but she might sell more to France and 
France might sell more to England 
What mattered was that each country 
should keep the balance between what 
she sold to foreign countnes in general 
and what she imported from all 
countnes 

The reasons for the breakdown m 
tbs post W BT gold standard system 
were 

(I) The exchange of goods and 
servKes between countnes became 
greatly unbalanced after 4 years of 
conflict and the gaps to be fllled were 
so large that the shipment of sufficient 
gold to balance trade between nations 
depleted the gold reserves of some 
countries to the danger point and 
filled the cellars of central banks in 
other countries far beyond their needs 

(.) Beside the great gaps caused by 
the fact that trade between the various 
countnes of the world was so grestly 
out of balance Urge international 
payments had to be made in the form 
of Reparations by Germany to the 
Allies and 11 a Debts and interest 
thereon by the Allies to England and 
by all to the United States. 

(3) To a considerable extent both 
the automatic and the deliberate 
influences set ui motion by gold sb p- 
ments before the War to bnng trade 
balances into equilibrium were inter 
fered wath by new factors for 
example high tanSs In the United 
States the country receiving gold 
which should have been rendered a 
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good place for celling and a bad place 
for buying, made that country a most 
difficult market to enter . while mass- 
production methods enabled American 
producers to sell more and more 
abroad Highly de% eloped trade 
unionism m Great Britain made it 
practically impossible to bnng down 
avages, and hence costs and pnees of 
exportable goods, -when gold was 
shipped to London Large floating 
funds, especially belonging to tlie 
French Go\ emment and French banks 
and indniduah who had put their 
money in foreign banks before the 
franc was stabilised, tended to flow 
to the countries where interest rates 
iverc high, so that a high bank rate in 
London, which formerly would have 
tended to bring down pnees m Lng- 
land, resulte-d in attracting more funds 
to London, thus largely counteracting 
the urual effects of a rise m interest 
rates 

As a result of these new factors, and 
of unwise over-lending of long-term 
capital, chiefly by Nev York, inter- 
national trade became more and more 
out of balance Inilccd, the balance 
of pajnients of Central Luropcan 
countnes was so disturbed that it 
would not have been possible for tliem 
to stay on the gold standard at .ill had 
It not been for big loans made to them, 
especially by tfie United States 
Tfu'e loans filled the gaps for a while, 
but they onlj put ofl the cv il day, and 
made tlie final re-ckonmg all the worse 
tneaus* ,a loin, unlike .a payment for 
goods sold, ha., to lie [..aid back some 
day, and moreover, iiifercsl must lie 
paid on il pfriodicldlj When 
Amencan* licgan to realise Unt 
GcTtuan) anil other Central Huropcan 
eountncf- could not eNjKirt cnoueh to 
paj tUw inierwA and refund the loans 
as well M lo pay for the goods thev 
nnorud, Atrenr .tie eeasid Jendin' 
abroad , U.„ gap m tlie Udance of 
pav meats vsas no longer fdicd, and 
main count'!'-, had to restrict th<ar 
fwfsin' dmtlirall> and Isnt to 
r>'Hri,'t Ih- noun rut of funds and 
ftrtigo exa-ango Had it not been 
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for the overwhelming fear of anotlifir 
tnflahon penod like tliat m Gmtral 
Europe just after the WaV, these 
countries would have forsaken the 
gold standard completely Instead, 
most of them remained nominally on 
gold, but actually they do not fulfil 
the three conditions sot out above, 
because tliey have placed restrictions, 
not only on gold exports, but on ex- 
change transactions Later, ever 
England had to suspend the gold 
standard, partly because her balanci 
of payments was not in equihbnum, 
but chiefly bcc.iuse foreigners whoheJc 
large sums on deposit in Londoi 
suddenly withdrew’ them rapidly 
Ihis look gold from London so fasi 
that soon there would have been noni 
left 

History Because they arc com 
pact, valuable, indestructible, am 
easily divided into parts, metals havi 
been used for money from the carlics 
days Gold and silver, being the mos 
valuable, became the most important 
In the 18th cent they were boil 
widely used by most Western conn 
tries Gradually it became clear tha 
single standard of value was botfe 
than two, and gold became tli 
principal standard in England L 
1810 Great Britain addpted the go! 
sUndard by law On the Continen 
silver vv.as more predominant, but i 
1807, at .an international confcrcnc 
held in Pans, gold was established a 
Uie standard for co-ordinating tli 
currency values of the countries in tli 
Latin Monetary Union formed at Ih 
conference In 1871 Germany rc 
placed the siU cr standards of tl) 
Various German States by a gol 
staiid.ard Two ye,irH later th 
United Stites established the go! 
dollw a.s the standard for ht r ctirrcncj 
In 1870 tilt Scandinavian Monctar 
Union was formed, and a gol 
standard for its constituents cstat 
lishcd Austria-Hungary joined tli 
Gu’d Standard Grohti m 1832 an 
Husvia and japan in 18D7. 

dany people believed that a ttoubl 
standard in which both gold and silvt 
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a part would «ork if adopted 
latemationaU)— Silver ^ing valued 
®t A of gold (ot at the ratio of 10 to I 
—or 15J to 1 tee Biubtalusm) 
Efiorts to establish international bi , 
tnrtaUism were made b> believers m 
thesysteniatconlvrencesin 1878 IBSI 
and 1802 but Great Bntam aod 


Germanv refused to leave the gold 
^-rd By 1890 the greater part 


d Standard 
s virtually 


standarc 

ofUieWestera^VoTM India and Japan 
were on the gold standard China 
remained on a silver standard as it 
does to-day 

Even before the majority of coun 
tries had adopted the ^d standard . 
it was playing its part vnthnonslderaUel 
cfiect. bMause it was established in| 
Great Britain and the London financial 
market was largely financing the 
worlds trade London was a free, 
market and all knew that if they were ; 

S id for goods they sold to customers 
any country in sterling they could 
always got gold Thus to & con i 
siderable degree London controlled I 
the gold standard system before the' 
War Many countries even after 
formally adopting the gold standard 
Skllowed gold to be exported freely 
oaly u theory actually making it 
difficult for dealers to obtam gold for 
export Nevertheless when there 
Were signs that gold should be flowing 
from such a country the authontves' 
generally took steps to correct the: 
balance of payments Thus though 
London the united States and India 
Were the only ab»oliit ly free gold 
markets the gold standard functnmed 
With considerable smoothness under 
the guidance of London and the Bank 
of EngUnd 

During the War restrictions on the I 
export of gold were set up by practic I 
ally ail the belligerents and the gold' 
standard was practically abandoned t>v 
allbuttbeUmtedStates Laterneutral 
countries tollowed Alter the War] 
one of the first aims of statesmen and 
financial authorities Was to restore the 
gold standard Great Britain resto^ 

• the preWar P*r^ in IP’S 


ID’S the gold standard was 
restored 

Aa explained above general trad© 
conditions war debts reparations 
tariffs and other factors rendered the 
eedd standard impotent in the per 
tormance of its task to right th dis 
equilibrtnm of trade balances and so it 
' has largely broken down nQder the 
strain This time England led the 
way off the gold standard as sh« had 
led the wav to it twice before in bis 
tory — in 1816 and lO’S In Sept 
1031 she was forced to suspend the 
law which compels the Bank of 
England to sell gpid at a statutory 

S 'tce Almost immediately Sweden 
orway and Denmark followed while 
all of the Bntish Empire (except S 
Africa until Dec 103’) followed 
sterling Japan next abandoned gold 
as later did many S American States 
Pioallyr in Apnl 1933 the United 
States Government dsetared an 
embargo on gold shipments ceased 
to convert currency into gold and in 
May passed a law abandonmg the gold 
standard France Belgium Lithuania 
Italy Switzerland and Lfolland to- 
main on the nid standard and a few 
tmaU Central Amenean States while 
Central European countnes though 
nominally still on gold are virtually 
outside the system since they have 
placed testnctiCpM on gold shijrments 
and foreign exchange 
The following figures of production 
and value are Issued by the Washington 
Bateau of the Uluit 


Other countries followed 


U f oeOt. 
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Country J MtHtons 

Umon of SouUj Alnca , 221 S 

Canada 4S C 

USA, 43 4 

Kussia jo-T 

Mexico 13 9 

S Rhodesia 113 

Australia and New Zealand 0 B 

Other countnes 32 8 

Total 41C s 

See Gold Bullion Standard, 
Gold E.'cchange Standard , Bi- 
metallism, Money , Money Market, 
Balance of Payments , Repara- 
tions , War Debts , Inflation 
Golf (Dutch, ko!f, " a club ’’), a game 
in which a small hard Mhite ball is 
struck with clubs into a senes of small 
holes in the fewest possible number of 
strokes Though probably of Dutch 
origin, the game was for centunes con- 
fined almost exclusively to Scotland 
It was early patronised by royalU', the 
first monarch known to have plaved 
^ing James IV (1473-1514) diaries 
I and James 11 of England it ere ardent 
golfers The St Andrews Golf Club, 
headquarters of the game, was granted 

®Txr Ancient" bj 

William ly in 1834. Outside Scotland 
golf was little known before the last 
decade of the 19th cent The Rov’al 
N Devon Golf Club at Westward Ho I 
in 1864, but it was only m 
the 90 s that the game quite suddenh 
attained its vndespread populantv’ 

"O'^mally consists of 

marked with a flag. The play of each 
hole starts from a “ teeing-ground ’’ or 
w .. , For the first stro^.T -’t^ 
shot, the ball may be placed on 
little mound of sand or on a wooden 
peg, also called a " tee " A stao 
smooth grass (the " fairway ") uTualta 
“nnecta the " tee " with ttar " 
tte untended ground on either side 
l^ing knowm as the "rough." ThI 
greens" are usually prot^-ted bv 
^pus nataral or artificial 

"bun^""' Band-pits, o; 


Golf 

either by the 


A game is decided 
number of holes won and lost \tnatck- 
play), or by the number of strokes 
taken over a round {ntedal-play) In 
match-play the m.atch is ended when 
one player leads by a greater number 
of holes than there are left to play, e g 
if he is 5 lioles " up,” witli 3 to'play'. 
The remaining holes are then known 
as the “ bye " When a player leads 
by the same number of holes as there 
arc holes left to play, he is " dormy " 
Players arc " handicapped " according 
to their skill by being allowed a certain 
number of strokes in matches and 
competitions , a " scratch ” play'cr is 
one who receives no liandicap. 

Handicaps are usually* based on 

brossie mid iron 



driver niblick 

^ Tjt>cs of GoU Clubs 

the number of strokes in 
Vrhich a scratch player should be able 
each hole of the course , e g if 
the " bogey " of a course is 76, a 
play'cr who can normally complete the 
*** 80 strokes should have a 
oMdicap of 15 On many courses 
bogey has recently been super- 
seded by ' par," the score for the 
which would result from a per- 
fectly play cd round 

Coif balls were onginally made of 
Rather stuSed with feathers , later 
+, gutta-percha ("gut- 

^ bow universal nibber- 

^ ■«as invented m 1898 

different kinds . 
rae ffn„er, a wooden-headed club for 



driving ofi the tee the brassi* n“ 
sembhng a dnver but with a metal 
and used for long shots from a 
^od he the spoon like a 
bi^ie with the face more 
ma back Irons are used for 
^ts of medium length the mashte 
w. ^ “»ch laid back for 

rln^® "«&he* a short heavy 

club with the head much laid back 


and during the World War The 
greatest golfers in the early days of the 
Open were Tom Moms senr Tom 
Monis JUD and Willic Park each 
being 4 times champion between 1880 
and IS7S The dominating figures in 
the period 1890-1014 were the pro- 
fessionais Harry Vardon (open cham 
pion 1800 1898 1899 1903 1911 and 
1014) J H Taylor (open champion 









Gooseberry Fool 3 

spores, and, later in the season, bearing 
yellow fruit bodies, just visible to the 
naked eye, which ultimately blacken 
These contain the resting spores, 
winch fall to the ground, and remain 
dormant through the winter, and then 
arc blown on to new leaves the follow- 
ing spnng The disease does not as a 
rule assume senous proportions, and 
IS controlled by spraymg with lime- 
sulphur solution, early in May, with 
later apphcations if necessary The 
ground under diseased bushes should 
bo dug over m winter, and the resting 
spores buried, and fallen loaves should 
bo collected and burnt, wherever 
practicable 

Standard commercial vaneties are 
the large red Crown Bob, for picking 
green, with a thin hairy skin , Careless, 
grown chiefly for jam or picking green, 
large, creamy white, smooth skin, 
grow th ratlier slender and spreading , 
Cousen's Seedling, a small, pendulous 
bush bcanng dessert fruit of medium 
size, jellorv and hairy , Howard's 
Lancer, a very large greenish-whitc 
fruit on strong bush , Lancashire Lad, 
a large, hairy, dark-red fruit for 
dessert or picking green , Whtnham's 
Industry, a heavy cropper which 
succeeds on most soils, and is a 
favourite market variety, for picking 
green or for jam or cheap dessert , 
White Lion, a very late, large, white, 
slightly hairy fruit for dessert, exten- 
sively grown in Middlesex 

Gooseberry Fool, a purde (qv) of 
fruit and custard, or whipped cream, 
or a mixture of both 

Recipe 

1 lb gooseberries 
5 07 sugar 
1-1 gill water 

1 pint custard or cream or a mixture 

of both 

Stew gooscbemes with sugar and 
water Hub through hair sieve Add 
cold custard or stir in slightly whipped 
cream 

Gooseloot (Chenopodtutn album), a 
common weed in Europe The plant 
is edible and related to spinach In 


t Gorchaki 

Amenca it is known under the name i 
“ lamb’s quarters " 

Goossens, Eugene (b 1803), Bnta 
musician, is one of the best-knov 
modern composers and conductors 
modern music Studied at the Live 
pool College of Music Played in lU. 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra 1911-16, com- 
posing during that time various works 
whose first performance he con 
ducted Conducted principal otchM- 
tras throughout the country 1916-20, 
introducing many new works by mod 
cm composers Conducted Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra concerts m 
USA, 1923-4, and on his return to 
London conducted seasons of Russian 
ballet His most striking and signi 
ficant work is his chamber music, hot 
he has composed orchestral pieces and 
songs 

Gophers, name used in Amenca for 
tivo distmct species of rodents, one 
represented by several different kinds 
of marmot-like ground squirrels, 
related to the European susliks 
the other by the pocket gophers, which 
are more akin to the rats, and are 
mainly subterranean in habit, having 
short legs, minute eyes and ears, and 
very large food-pouches on the checks 
outside the mouth ' 

Goral, an antelope, tlie size of a sma» 
goat, related to the chamois, but wutn 
slightly curved horns, which is found 
in the Himalayas and the mountains 
of Burma, China, and Japan 

Gorboduc, or 'The Tragedy of Ferfitt 
and Porrex, the title of the earliest 
English tragedy, played before Queen 
Elizabeth in 1662, pubhshed in 1670, 
by Thomas Sackville and Thonias 
Norton Gorboduc was a legendarj’ 
King of Britain, who gave away his 
kmgdom to his sons, Eerrex and 
Porrex These quarrelled, andonc killed 
the other , whereupon their mothci 
killed the survivor, the King killed the 
mother, and the people rose in anger 
and put both King and Queen to dcatB 
Gorchakov, old Russian family 
whose many distingmshed members 
include Peter Dimitrievich (li- 
1808), who subdued a revolt in * 



lordUQ Knot 35 Gordon. Lord G«orso 

Caucasus in 1820 and took part bath tnm where he xiras surrounded bf the 
a the fighting against the Turks in hlahdi s forces and besieged from 
$‘’3-9 and ht the Crimean War ttainfa till Jan of the following year 
’since Mikhail Piunsisvicii (Hfio- h^ing the toxxo xvith the help of only 
861) who fought against the French 1 Bnttsh officer The Goxemment at 
Q 1812-15 and was Commander in home chose to wait S months before a 
'hief m the war with Turkey (1853) tehef force was sent to Cordons aid 
ind at the Cnmea nhen be was lO and it was not until Jan. 28 that the 
barge of the defence of Sebastopol advance body arrived at Khartum 
ind Prince Alexander hliKHAiLO- to find that the place bad fallen and 
riTCR (1798-1883) a famous Russian that Gordon had been killed ** days 
itatesman and one of the most before 

lotable of European diplomats He Gordon, I.oid George (1751-1793) 
vas Minister at Vienna daring the English politician a son of the 3rid 
Crimean Var later becoming Minister Duke ol Gordon bom in London 
)f Foreign Affairs and Chancellor joined the Kavy as midshipman and 
Gordian Saoi ZIm; a knot nhtcb served with the British feet in 
»uld be untied by only one man American waters being promoted to 
jordius king of Phrygia consecrated lieutenant at which rank he resigned 
Ills chariot to Jnpiter as a thank He won a seat in Parliament where he 
iffenng and it became a belief that attacked both sides freely In 1779 
the knot which bound the yoke of the he became President of the TYotestant 
Mrt to the shaft could be untied only Association A recent Bill bad given 
by the man who would conquer Asia Roman Catholics relief from certain 
Vvhes Alexander the Great amved at disabilities In 178h the Association 
Gordium he attempted to nndo the passed a resolution ol protest and 
knot, and faUing to do so with his thousands ol people led by Gordon 
fingers cut It with his sword Thus maKked on the Houses of nrliaineDt 
toeu/(At CorJtati J^HoltO'dtydtt^bca and filled the lobbies while Cordon 
a bold decisive a^on efiecuve where presented the MtiUon Itwostoadbut 
milder measures fail adjourned ne mob grew noisy and 

Gordon, Adam lindsay (1633-137(^ menacing and despite Gordon sefforts 
Ausbulian poet Hts verse published could not be dispersed until troops 
in Sta Sfiray and StnoMe Drift (18671 airtx^ whentheymovedofipeacefully 
AshtarolH (1867) and Buth Ballads When the petition was to bo recon 
and Galloping Jlhypus (1870) captures sidered an excited multitude gathered 
the atmosphere out back where before the House howling No 
he led an adventurous life Ha com pojiery and in spite of the eSorts 
mitted suicide J of tbeir leader became out of hand 

Gordon, General Charles George b mt Newgate and opened tbe other 
(1833-1883) famous British soldier prisons '^e mob did damage esti 
■ bom at Woolwich His bnlliant work mated at /ISO 000 The troops were 
m quelling the Taiping revolt (1860-4) called out and 210 rioters killed 
, caught the Imagination of his country Gordon was arrested and after 8 
^men and as Chines* Cardan he became months in the Tower was tried on a 
a national hero He was appointed charge of high treason but was 
jGovernor of the Sudan tn 1873 a post acquitted Later he supported the 
(Which he held till 1880 when he re Dutch against the Emperor Joseph 
^igned Four years later he retuined and nearly caused a mutmy in the 
(to the Sudan where the Mahdist British Navy Gordon then ivas re 
revolt necessitated the evacuation of ceived into the Jewish faith He was 
Jthe Egyptian population an under involved m a libd suit against Mane 
^taking which ne was chosen to carry kntomette and m 1 <88 was sentenced 
put In Feb 1894he amved at Khar tofiveyears impnsonmentatNcwgate 
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where he lived comfortably, conform- 
ing to tlie ritual of the Jewish faith 
He died of jail fever 
Gordon Bennett Cap : (1) A trophy 
instituted by James Gordon Bennett in 
1899 for the encouragement of motor- 
racing Contests have been held m 
various countries, including America 
and the Isle of Man The cup was 
won by an Englishman, S F Edge, in 
1902, over the Paris-Innsbruck course 
(2) Cup for an international air race, 
the first contest for which took place 
m 1909 at Kheims It was first won 
for Britain m 1910 by Graliame-Wlute 
in America The race was discontinued 
dunng the World War, but resumed in 
1920 


Gordon Biots, see Gordon, Lori 
George 

Gore. Charles (1853-1932), Engbsl 
bishop and theologian He becami 
Vice-Principal of Cuddesdon Theo 
logical College, 1880-93, and Canoi 
of Westminster, 1894 In 1892 hi 
founded the Community of the Resur 
rection at Mirfield He was succes 
wvely Bishop of Worcester (1902) 
Birmingham (1905), and Oxford 1911 
resigning in 1 9 1 9 Bishop Gore was £ 
pioneer of the Modernist movement 
attempting to reconcile science anc 
religion and to find a place m religior 
for reason as well as faith At fosl 
sympathetic with the Tractarians ht 
produced in 1890 a senes of essays b^ 
vanons wnters entiUed Lux Mundt 
which marked a break with the tradi- 
Oxford Movement It waj 
M Bishop of Birmingham that Gore 
was most prominent He was an 
advocate of international peace He 
did more than any other modem 
eeclesiasHc to bring home to tS 
Church its^eial responsibilities 

Gorgas, Wm Cravrford (1854-1920) 
Amencan army surgeon, who dis- 
covered that yellow fever is carried 
“osquitoes In 1904 he wenT S 
chief sanitary ofiicer to Panama where 
he elimmated yellow fever and broueht 


Library at Panama W'crc established 
at Washington in his honour. 

Gorgons, in classicalmytliology, three 
sisters, Stheno, Euryale, and Medusa, 
the last-named alone being mortal 
Each hair was a serpent, their bodies 
were scaly, their hands of brass, their 
teeth like tusks, and their glance would 
turn a mortal to stone Perseus (gv) 
was sent to kill Medusa and bring back 
her head, which he did by watching her 
reflection in a mirror and so avoiding 
the deadly glance Ht gave the head 
to Minerva, who wore it on her shield, 
turning to stone whomever she wished 
to destroy 

Gorgonzola, lee Cheese 

Gorilla, tilt largest and least arboreal 
of the Anthropoid Apes {gv), found 
the forests of tropical Africa, where 
roams about in family parties, fecdi 
upon foliage and fruits of various kmt 
A full-grown male is a huge, unweld 
powerful boast w ith a ferocious aspei 
standing, when erect, 6} ft or more 
height, but in spite of reports to tl 
contrary, he is comparatively i 
oilensive, and only attacks man 
self-defence The female is mui 
smaller, and usually takes refuge wi 
the young in trees at night, making 
pianorra of branches to sleep upo 
Willie the male mounts guard at tl 
bottom ‘ 


The colour of the gorilla is black i 
brown, varied more or less with gre; 
which increases m amount with ag 
the common gonlla is found in tl 
lowland forests of W Africa, an 
another land, known as the mountai 
gonlla, inhabits the Kavu Range on tl 
borders of Uganda to the E 
Gonzia (Gcr Gorz), a town an 
wmter rraort on the Isonzo, 12 m N £ 
the Gulf of Trieste, N Italy. Thei 
If ^ industry The toivn ha 
14th-cent cathedral, an interestin 
museum, and an attractive publi 
^rden Gonzia was the scene o 
many important battles on the Austro 

SlTSV^ 

Maxun, pseudonym o 
Alexei Maximovich Peshkov (6 1868) 



}one 
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Rnssjaa author Ho wotkod at many 
ndos before bccomiag a journalist 
[o 1607 a coUectiOQ of bis atones was 
9ub!ished and brought him immediate 
fame In 1003 : 



Uaiios Gorier ^ 

are very moulax amoog Russiaa 
worken and deal mostly with men of I 
tbo oppressed classes who rise through 
Strang personality 

Qori«t a cotamoa and well known 
shrubby snid plant foond on sandy 
soils «iUissr««t>sceat«d golden dowea 
produced almost thraugaont the year 



md leaves reduced to tiny scales while 
he stems are green and modihed ' 
horns The profuaion o{ gorse 
^gUsh hills excited the envy a 


admiration of Linn^as the great 
Sweduh botanist of the 18th cent 
who knew it only from rare and 
treasured specimens in hothouses 
The length of the fiowenng season is 
best described by the phrase in S 
England Kissing s out of fashion 
when the gorse is out of bloom 

Oosebeu, George Joachim Goschen, 
Tlsconnt (1831-1907) Bntish states 
man aDuwtor of the Bankof England 
(1856) LiberalM P forCity of London 
{I86V80) Vice President of Board of 
Trade and Payinaster>txetieral (IS6.1) 
Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster and 
member of Cabinet (186(1) and First 
Lord of the Admiralty (1871-4) He 
opposed GUdatane on the Home Rule 
question and becoming a Unioni- 1 
succeeded Randolph Churchill as 
Cbanceliorof the Exchequer (1880-0 ) 
and negotiated the convenioa of th 
National Debt 10 1888 He wu First 
Lord of the Admiralty (rem 180a till 
bis retirement m lOlw when be was 
.created a peer He wrote on finan e 
and educatioB 

Goshawk, a large hawk, now vecs 
re in England closely related to the 
jsparrowbawk which it resembles in its 
'looglees tail andshortwiDgs Itwas 
(OTirKrly used in falconcy more par 
ticolarlv for tbe capture of hares 
Gospels, the tour extant accounts of 
tbelile and death of Chmt utheNew 
Testament traditionally ascribed to 
Vlatthew hfxrk Luke and John The 
first throe which largely share a com 
mon standpoint are known as the 
Synoptic cAispels Tbe ascription of 
fourth Ccspiel to John the Apostle 
DO longer accepted bv most cntics 
Oossi.'Sir John (1SCK1-18S0) English 
composer of Church mnsic organist 
ofSt I auts Cathedral J838-7. He 
composed anthems theoretical works 
aodaCAMrcA Psajtfrond Hymn Book 
He was Icnighted In 1373 

Goise, Sir Edmund (1840-19.8) 
English poet and essayist was assist 
ant librarian at the British Museum 
(1867— 7S) transistor to the Board of 
'Drade and librarian to the House of 
Ixinis (1604-14) Hu works marked 



Gotha 

by a charming and graceful style, 
include Collected Poems (1896) , many 
valuable studies of 17th- and 18th-cent 
writers , French Profiles (1005) , the 
autobiographical Father and Son 
(1907), his best-known book . and 
biographical and critical studies of 
Browning, Coventry Patmore, Swin- 
burne, Ibsen, and other authors He 
was honoured by many countries and 
universities, and knighted in 1925 
Gotha, Almanaoh de, a universal 
political register named after its place 
of publication It is a reliable govern- 
mental, diplomatic, and statistical i 
record of the world, giving information i 
as to population, trade, etc , of the 
countnes and States, and containing a 
section on the genealogj of royal 
families and tlie outstanding nobility 
It has been published m German since 
1704, and in French also since 1871 

Gotha, Dnchy of, see Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotha 

Gotham, Tales of the Mad Men of, a 
collection of sayings and accounts of 
the doings of the inhabitants of 
Gotham, a village m Nottinghamshire 
The simplicity of the inhabitants has 
become proverbial, but, according to 
kgend, was feigned to discourage Kmg 
John from living in the neighbourhood 
A typic,-!! example is the story of the 
people joining hands to form a nng 
round a thombush to impnson a 
cuckoo in order that, by singing all 
the year round, it might give them per- 
petual spnng The talcs originally 
appeared c 1650, being entitled Merne 
Tales of the Mad Men of Gotham 
Gothenburg (Goteborg), city and chief 
seaport of Sweden, at the mouth of{ 
the G6ta Shipbuilding is important, 
and there arc also brew cries and 
distilleries, saw-yards and flour-mills, 
and tobacco factoncs There arc a 
umversitj’ and an important city 
library The town achieved world 
fame by reason of the Gothenburg 
System, a plan for the control of the 
liquor traffic introduced in 1805 Pop 
(1932) 247,91) Gothenburg is con- 
nected by tliB Gdta rt\er and canal 
f With the Baltic 


38 Gothic Architecture 

Gothic Architecture, W European 
architecture of the later Middle Ages, 
developed out of Romanesque and 
eventually superseded by Renascence 
architecture It flourished from the 
middle of the 12th to the middle of the 
IGthcentury In England it is divided 
into Early English (c 1190-1316), Deco- 
rated (c 1316-80), and Perpendicular 
(c 1380-1650) The early or Primary 



Amiens Cathedral, a fine example of Gothic 
architecture 


French Gothic (12-13tli cents ) de- 
veloped into Rayonnant (Uth cent ) 
and Flamboyant (16-1601 cent ) The 
mam features of Gothic architecture 
arc the general adoption of the 
pointed arch, with the consequent 
development of the ribbed vault, the 
introduction and elaboration of window 
tracery, the decorative treatment of 
structural elements such as buttresses 
and flying buttresses, vaultmg mem- 
bers, piers, and gables, and a general 
emphasis on height, winch reached 
its greatest expression in Beauvais 
Cathedral 

At the end of the Gothic period 
Renascence motifs were introduced, 
' especially in domestic architecture. 


into tbe later until its distinctivie 
features disappeared altogether In 
tbe 19th cent the lifeless Gothic 
revival although in itself regarded as a 
failure led to the disappearance of tbe 
stucco-covered Georgian style and the 
development of the domestic archi 
lecture which has lasted up to the 
present For further details set 
AscRiTECtoRE, and separate articles 
on the various styles 

Gothic Language, an extmct tan 
guage representing and comprising tbe 
£ mup of the Germanic languages 
(ju) fa it is preserved the oldest 
monument of the Germanic tongues a 
tranalatiOD of part of the Bible ascribed 
to Bishop Wulfila or TJlfilas (<f 383) 
Tbe language which in the fith cent 
was Widely spoken all over Europe and 
%Afnca vanished with extraordinary 
rapidity 

Oothle Korel. a class of novel which 
became popular at the beginning of the 
romantic revival in England ft dealt 
with Gothic castles ghosts murders 
wwrd and mysterious occurreaces etc 
Notable examples are Horace tVal 
poles (ee) Castle «/ Oirania and 
many of the novels of Ann Radclifie 

GoUu, tbe name of a people of 
Germanic race who invaded tbe 
Eoman Empire during the period of 
barbaric invasions Ihey appear to 
have come onginally from the S 
coast of the Baltic Sea By tbe 3nl 
cent. A p they had founded a kingdom 
between the Danube and the N coast 
of tbe Black Sea and on the Daimbe 
were threatening the Integrity of the 
Roman Empire During this penod 
they defeat!^ the Romans more than 
once and sacked Athens TbeEmperor 
Anrelian ceded Dacia to them The 
people split into two sections the 
Visigoths (}S) ID Dacia and the 
^trogoths (j V ) on the shores of tbe 
Black Sea 

CStterdSnunening [cetepam uCko 
ONC] literally the Twilight of the 
Gods is the name given in Teutonic 
mythology to the last days of the gods 


and utterly destroyed It is also the 
title of an opera by Wagner {1876) the 
last of the senes of The of the 
Nutelungs 

Odttmgen, town m State of Hanover 
Germany famous for its Univer 
srty founded by George II of 
England (1737) Itslibrarv consisting 
of COO 000 volumes and ni.n in modem 
works IS boused in an old moaastco 
Its industries are few and include 
Cloth manufacture scientific instni 
meats and book publishing The 
names of the Grimm brothers and 
Bismarck are linked with tbe town 
Pop 45 600 

Gough, Sir Hubert de la Foer (f> 
I6<0) British general joined tbe 16th 
Bancers in 1889 and served m the 
Tirab expedition 1807-8 and the 
African War ISOO-IM** obtammg 
scveml decorations and being pro- 
moted to Brevet Lieut -Colonel He 
became Commanding Officer of the 
I6th Lancers m 1907 but gave up his 
commission (19U) rather than proceed 
against Ulrier He went to Tratice at 
the outbreak of the World War and 
later assumed command of tbe Fifth 
Army He was knighted in 1916 and 
promoted Lient. General in 1917 but 
was recalled after tbe German offensive 
inMaixblOlS HewasmadeKC VO 
in 1017 and GCMG in 1910 in 
which year he was sent to the Baltic 
btates to co-ordinate the Allied attack 
on Russia In 1931 he pubbshed The 
Fifth Army an account of his war 
time experiences in France 

GosliL Eir Francis Cormthers (1844- 
19 5) 13 best known lor his cartoons in 
tbe Hestminster Gtucite After some 
S5 yean as a member of the Stock Fv 
ebauge where his caricatures of his 
fellow members bad a wide circulation 
be became assistant-editor to the H esi 
miHsler Gatette and also contributed 
drawings to Truth and the Pall ’tlall 
Ca.etu llerniWisbed TalesloldiHlhe 
ioo (1900) IVAo hillei Cock Rohm P 
(1897) and FrottsaH i Modem Chron 
teles (1902-3) 

Qonld, Gerald (5 188v) Cngtisb 


Gonia, Jay « 

•cntic, poet, and novelist His works 
include Poetns (1911), Lady Adda 
(1920), The Cngbsh Novel of To-day 
(1924), Collected Poems (1929), All 
about Women (1931), Cssays and 
Parodies and Isabel (1932) 

Gould, Jay (1830-1892), Amencan 
financier Son of a fanner, at tlie age 
of 10 he entered an ironmongery store, 
where he remained 4 years, studying 
surveying in his spare time He 
bought a controlling interest in the 
Rutland and Washington Railway in 
1867, and inl850 started a broker’s busi- 
ness m New York He had become 
President of the Erie railroad in 1856, 
and the Union Pacific, Missoun 
Pacific, Texas Pacific, Wabash, and 
other railways came under his control 
In 1881 he formed the Western Union 
Telegraph Svstem 

Gould, Nat (1857-1919), English 
novelist, author of a prodigious 
number of popular stones, most of 
which deal with horse-racmg 

Gounod [goo'n6], Charles (1818- 
1893), composer of Faust, one of the 
world’s most popular operas Bom in 
Pans, ho studied at the Pans Conserva- 
toire, and won the Pnx do Rome, 1839 
His works before Faust consisted 
mainly of Church music, and two 
operas, Sapho (1851) and Le Midenn 
malgri lui (1858) Faust, produced at 
the Thdatrc Lyrique in 1859, was 
his first and most lastmg success 
Manetie was produced m 1804, and 
Romeo el Juliette, the opera which 
ranks next in populanty to Faust 
among Gounod’s works, m 1807 

Gounod came to London at the 
time of the Franco-Prussian War, and 
in 1870 founded what is now known as 
the Royal Choral Society His best- 
known oratonos were both composed 
for the Birmingham Festival — The 
Redemption being performed there in 
1682 and Mors et Vita in 1885 
Besides these he produced many 
popular hymns and songs Gounod’s 
religions works have not retamed the 
populanty they enjoyed in Victonan 
times, but Faust is still performed m 
every opera-house 


) Government 

Gonrd, the name given to different 
plants of the family Cucurbitacca:, to 
which belong the marrow, cucumber, 
melon, etc The shell of the fruit is 
used as a vessel, also named the gourd. 
The vanous shapes of the different 
species permit the making of bowls, 
bottles, floats, etc The calabash from 
which tobacco pipes are made is a 
gourd 

Gounnont, R6my de (1858-1916), 
French author, founder of the Mercure 
de France (1890), novelist, essayist, 
and critic His novels include Stxlinc 
(1890) and Une Nuit au Luxembourg 
(1908) las best-known critical works 
arc V Bsthdtigue de la langue franfaise 
(1899) and Le Problhne du Style (1907) 

Gout, a constitutional disease which 
gives rise to excess of unc acid in 
the blood and a deposition of salts of 
unc acid in and around the joints 
Excessive eating and dnnking and 
certam poisons, notably lead, pre- 
dispose to the condition The disease 
attacks tlie joints very suddenly 
There may be warnings in the form of 
dyspepsia or heart-burn, but the joint 
Itself, commonly the big-toe joint, 
becomes suddenly painful m the middle 
of the night, very swollen, the skm 
hot, red, and shiny After some days, 
possibly 2 weeks, the swelling sub- 
sides, and the patient will be in good 
health until the next spasm The 
joints affected never suppurate, but 
if the disease is long standing, it tends 
to become chronic and the joints 
undergo permanent changes Gouty 
stones may form under the skin, and 
from time to time can actually be 
picked out, giving great relief 

Government. In a general sense, 
any orderly management of human 
affaurs, especially m organised society. 
The term is most commonly used to 
denote the political organisation of the 
State, the mode by ivhich the State 
expresses itself Thus the State may 
change its political organisation with- 
out losing Its political identity, a fact 
most clearly demonstrated m post- 
war Europe Government is based 
upon force, and this force, though used 














Tiainl} to constrain the subject, of the 
State IS m the last analysis derived 
hom the body of the subjects them 
selves {see SovaRsioNTV) The object 
cf government u the preservation of 
justice and good order it is to ensure 
iomestic tranquillity provide for the 
common defence and promote the 
general welfare Its eSorts m that 
behalf are ceaseless to that at the 
present time there is probably not one 
form of human activity which is not 
more or less control!^ by the State 
whose activities range from the 
defence of the realm themamtenaneeof 
peace asdtheadnunistrationofjusbce 
to matters such as the maintenance of 
highways and postal and telegraph sys 
terns sanitary regnlations the coinage 
of money the regulation of trade the 
preservation of good morals etc 
'U itb regard to its form government 
may be either autocratic te in the 
hands of a mmonty of the State who 
eseraae their power arbitranly or it 
may be popular t-« one in which the 
substantial power la vested in the entire 
body of persons constituting the State 
The latter form u comparatively 
modem u England which affords 
the best example it began to develop 
fairly early but did not become really 
establuhed tmtil the reign of tVilUam 
and Mary On the Continent auto* 
cracy was the general form of govern 
ment a state of affa^ which lasted 
until the fall of Napoleon and the nse 
of the spirit of nationalism which fol 
lowed It In i>ost tt ar Europe bow 
ever popular government is becoming 
more and more discredited Italy 
Germany Poland Rumania have all 
adopted a more or less complete 
dictatorship 

The structure of the gcnemment 
of a country is generally extremely 
comptec thou h less so under an 
autocracy than in a democratic State 
In England far Instance the govern 
ment is earned on by the Cabinet in 
the name of the Crown but the 
Csbloet must have the support of 
Parliament In addition, there is a 
considerable organisation of local 


government ( 70 ) in the counties 
towns panshes etc which arc thus 
lasgely independent of the central 
government This is a type that has 
been adopted by most countnes 
thronghout the world but again we 
may note the present-day process of 
simplification that is involved in the 
retura to autocracy 

Ai.ain matters may be complicated 
by the union of several States bu h 
a union may be a personal muon re 
suiting from the accidental union of 
two crowns in the same monarch 
which leaves the two States mutually 
independent e g Great Britain and 
Hanover I714-1S37 It may be a real 
onion wherein twosovereignStates are 
linl^ together for ever by inter 
oatiooal treaty » g Sweden and Vor 
way until 1905 In these two forms 
the effect on the internal administra 
twn IS negligible in the case of Con 
federated States (g i ) and Fedeisl 
States (gt) however it is consider 
able since the powers axe divided 
between the central government and 
the constituent States 

For the different types of govern 
ment eeisang m the British Empire 
St* British Eupirb Set also 1*ro* 
TECTORSTB MAHDATS bRRXRB Of 
iNPLUBVCX 

OnTetsor one who exercises antlio 
nty eg the governor of a colony or 
of the Bank of England etc In the 
Bntisfa Empru the Governor is the 
personal representative of the Crown 
by which be 15 appointed In crown 
cMonies the Governor exercises both 
legislative and executive functions 
In self governing dominions he acts 
on the ^vice of responsible ministers 
Goveroon are cUssuRed as Governors 
Genera! Governors and Lieutenant 
Governors and which of these v ill be 
appointed depends on the importance 
of the dependeney They are respon 
sible to the Colonial or Dominions 
Office 

Oower John (13 3 7-IIOS) the last 
Anglo bonnanpoet afnendofChaucer 
vh^ TroiJtes and Crtse^ was dedi 
cated to the morall Cower His 


ijo^er '<2 GoyayLncientffii 


three great worlcs were Speculu»)Medi- 
tantis (French^ Vox Clamitnhs{ Latin), 
Confessto Amantts (Enghsh) This 
last, a collection of classical stones, 
■was greatly popular when pnnlcci by 
■Caxton (1483), and influenced 15th- 
and lOth-cent wnlers 

Gower, peninsula, Glamorganshire, 
Wales, almost surrounded by the 
Bristol Channel , it contains Swansea 
and Oystermouth 

Gowne Conspiracy, a mysterious 
incident in Scottish history, Aug 
ICOO According to his oivn account, 
James VI of Scotland (later James 1 of 
England) was asked, while hunting in 
the neighbourhood, to visit Gowne 
House, Perth, the scat of John Rutfi- 
von, Earl of Gowne, to examine a 
pnsoner who had a quantity of foreign 
gold On arrival ho was taken by the 
Earl's brother, Alexander Ruthven, to 
a turret where he found an armed 
servant of Gowne Ruthven seized a 
dagger the servant was wcanng, and 
threatened to stab the king if he gave 
the alarm He left James tn the charge 
of the servant and, after consulting his 
brother, returned to dispatch the 
King, but the struggle which ensued 
was observed by some of the King’s 
followers from the garden below They 
forced an entrance to the turret and 
killed both the Ruthvens Three ex- 
planations have been suggested of the 
occurrence — one, that there was no 
plot, but merely a personal quarrel on 
the particular night , secondly, that 
the Ruthvens, possibly as tools of 
^uecn Ehzabetli, planned to murder 
James , thirdly, that James nsited 
■Gowne House intending to kill the 
Ruthvens Tlie last-mentioned theory 
is supported by the animosity James 
showed to the two innocent younger 
brothers of the Ruthvens 

Goya y Lncientes, Francisco (1740- 
1828), Spanish pamter and etcher, 
was born at Fuentetodos, in the 
province of Aragon, and studied for a 
time at Saragossa He proceeded to 
Madnd at the age of 19, but was soon 
travelling with a troupe of bull- 
Fghters, ultimately finding his way to 


Italy, wlicre he apparently settled 
down to study his art once more In 
1771 ho returned to Saragossa, where 
he remained for 4 years painting 
frescoes m the cathedral and elsewhere 
He then went again to Madrid, where 
the cartoons he designed for tapestnes 
soon won him grcit admiration. In 
1780 he was established as a Court 
painter, producing his .astonishingly 
truthful and revealing senes of royal 
portraits His work during this period 



Study in Wash, by Goya 


includes his fine portrait of the Duchess 
of Alva, who seems to have been his 
close fnend and protector In Ins old 
age he went to Bordeaux, and there 
died at the age of 82 

Goya’s painting is remarkable for 
its great beauty of texture and hand- 
hng His portraits are wonderful 
records of 'Uie personal cliaracter of 
the notabilities of his time He had 
considerable influence on later painters, 
notably on Manet and Whistler For 
his paintings alone he must be ranked 
high m tlie list of Spanish artists, but 
ho IS even more renowned for his 


wonderfal s«n«s of etduags and capaUe of exact definition but mean 
satincal drawings His bull fights ing generally the relation of friendship 
are masterly in their arrangement and with Cod which results from freedom 
show hts skill as a draughtsman bu from sin and response to God a appeals 
Senes illustratmg the horrors of war to the soul Grace is conferred both 
express an IntensitT of feeling and his directly and Indirectly through the 
satincal plates The Caprtus cnticis- sacraments in the belief of the 
tng the manners and customs of the day Roman Catholic Church the sacraments 
have probably been equalled only 1^ convey grace by their reception 
those of Daumier There are four Goya though this may be rendered nugatory 
paiatxBgs la thehfational Gallery by the evil disposition of the recipient 

Oozo an island belonging to England in the general belief of Protestants the 
in the Mediterranean 3 m K W of faith and co-operation of the recipient 
Malta and forming part of the Maltese are essential 

islands Wheat and cotton are grown Grace William Gilbert (1M3-1913) 
and lace known as hfaltese lace is English cneVeter and physician 
manufactured Area. SQ aq m played in first-class cricket (for 
pop f 23 000 Gloucestershire England etc) from 

Cracchos Roman plebeian family of IMt to 1908 scoring 64 69S runs and 
the gens Sempronia Its most famous taking >876 wickets In first-class 
members were the two tribunes sons matches he scor^ 126 centuries (a 
of TiBBiuus SsuPKONius GaACCHtis recordwbicb stood till 19‘’3) andinall 
(c 210-161 BC] pnetor la Hispania encket 217 centones His highest 
Ciltnor in 181 and censor in 169 score in first-class cncket was 3i4 for 
TiBESJcrsSxKPRONio»CRACcnvs(l63- MCC e Kent in 1876 m 189u he 
133 B c ] served in the 3rd Puaie War scored over 1000 runs m bfay He 
under the younger Scipio and was visitedAustnhainlB73-4 andl89t-8 
■ppomted qu«cor in Spam in {37 Hu brothers C M Gbacb (1841- 
and tnbune m 133 Huagrananlaw 1911) and G F Gitacs (1650-1880) 
aimed at helping the poorer fanners were also distinguished cncketers 
was passed in the teeth of violent Grace* The Three m Creek myth 
opposition HU re-election as tnbune ology were three sisters Euphro yne 
for anadditioual consecutive yearwas Aglau and Tbalia closely connected 
declared illegal by the Senate and with the Muses and with Venus They 
dunng a not which arose at the voting preMded vntb them over dancing smg 
Tibenus was killed Gaius Seupro- tng and kindred occupations 
Nius GaAccDUs (I53-I'’l sc) was Qrai^e name for two dutinct 
one of the commusioners appointed to families of birds related to the starlings 
carry out the provuioos of bu brothers applied in India to those more com 
agrarian law In 131 he supported a mooJy known as mynahs (?v) and in 
bill to legalise the holding of the America to certain spiles better 
tnbunate for two consecutive years known as troupials (f v ) 
and he was himself elected tnbune lo Graduate one who has gone through 
123 and 12‘> As tnbune he revived a certam course of study at a nnivcr 
his brother's agranaa law foundod sity passed the necessary examuiation 
the Romau colony of lunonia on the and received the Mpropnate degree 
site of Carthage and strengthened the Onw^Penian war8,asenesofwars 
position of the equites He was killed fought 646-466 B c between the 
after a not caused by an oSicial Persian Empire and the States of 
proposal to abandon lunonia The Greece Creek colonies on the coast 
Gracchi were brought up by their of Asia klinor at the beginning of the 
mother COHNSXiA whoso training of aai cent 8 C became subject to the 
her sons has become proverbial kingdom of {.ydia With the conquest 

__ a term in theology hardly of Lydia In 646 b c by Cyrus King of 


Grmco-Persian Wars 


Persia, the Greek cities of the mainland 
came under Persian rule, and the 
GrnecO-Persian conflict began There 
were tlirce mam stages the revolt of 
the Ionian cities , the expeditions of 
Darius into Europe, and the expedition 
of Xerxes Previous to the loman 
revolt a Persian expedition had been 
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Grseco-Persian Wars 
Miletus At Cyprus the 


draw from 

rebels wore subdued Aftersomeyears' 
fighting the Persians crushed the revolt 
by the battles of Lade (49G) and Miletus 
(406) In 493 Danus's expedition to 
Macedoma and Thrace quelled the last 
insurgents His fleet was destroyed 
in a storm off Mount Athos, 482 



made agamst the Scythians by way of 
Ttoacc, and the democrats at Athens 
had allied themselves with Persia at 
the wst of independence In 490 b c 
the Ionian c.ti,^ under Persia revolted 

They v?on Byzantium and Prooonfas 
an compelled Artaphemes to uith- 


Thcatre ol the Gncco- Persian Wars 

a Persian expedition sailec 
w^'^i.'^Sean Sea to Eubcca, cap 

fiS, w Athens, rather than risk 

pissed through the narrow 

cisivelv rW**^*r covering force was de- 
y defeated at Marathon (490) by 


GrcKO^TorkuIi Wtrs 
the Athenians who marched hack to 
Athens before the Persian fleet and 
armyams-ed The Persians sailed fori 
Asia without attempting to land 
In 481 Danus s successor Xerxes 
began a further mvasion of Greece 
He crossed the Hellespont by a 
bridge of boats The Greek States 
could not agree on the method of 
defence The Athemans would not 
leave their temlory to concentrate 
defence at the Isthmus of Connth 
The 1 erslans followed the only avail 
able route between Thessaly and the 
Isthmus Seven thousand Greeks on 
supmrtrd by the large farces available 
inthePelaponnese defended the pass at 
Thennop^ljc (480) but were defeated 
The Persian fleet was defeated by the 
Greeks at Salamis The position of the 
Utter confined in a narrow strait was 
iwecanous but they enticed the 
Persians to attack them In the stmt 
and won a decisive victory The 
Persians withdrew N to Thessaly 
renewed the attack in the next year 
but were defeated at Plabea and at 
MvcaIe(47B) 5<eafse CrsskHistoby 
O roico-TaiUsh Wan (1) ISO? 
^tweea Greece and Turkey The 
Greeks had been supporting Cretan I 
insurrections against Turkey and. 
Greeks and Cretans wished to be 
united The Greeks provoked Turkey 
into declarltig war by expeditions of I 
irregular forces into Thessaly Two| 
campaigns were fought In Thessaly 
the Creeks were decisively beaten 
la Epirus they were repulsed after I 
imtial success At sea the Creeks' 
were victorious The Turks obtained 
an indemnity and territory in Thessaly 
in the resulting 1 eace h«tt]ement 
( ) 1821 the Greeks declared war 
on Tnrkey over the non fulfilment of 
the Sevres Treaty in spite of the Allied 
suggestion that certain revisions ot, 
that treaty might be desirable The 
Greek forces were decisively beaten 
the R Sakkana and were driven fn 
ksia hlinor Smyrna was sacked and' 
burnt Greece had to put up with the i 
even more drastic revi ions settled by 
the Treaty of Lausanne (jp) One 
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result was the compulsory interchange 
of Creek nationals in Turkey and 
Turkish nationals in Greece 

QmfHng the insertion of a youu). 
shoot or scion into the stem or stot-k 
of another plant to unite one with 
' another as one plant The scion 
makes standi foods and the stock s 
roots supply water and mineral salts 
'bot eacD retains its own individual 
structureexceptinrarecases Grafting 
cooxeniectly propagates many vi-oodj 
dicotyledons and is often successful 
with onbaceous plants but fails vvith 
moftocotyMons Crafts are success 
ful only when stockand scion are of the 
same natural family usually dtSercni 
species of the same genus such as 
I^ch on plutn pear on quince apple 
on pear or tomato on potato Gratts 
from one genus to another ore les 
usual but the medlar is grafted to the 
hawthorn and the Spanish chestnut on 
the oak The scion is often somew bat 
moitified by the stock is such qualities 
as the site and flavour of the fruit end 
the penod of npenuig while grafted 
fruit trees bear more and better fruit 
as a general rule than do those on 
their own roots The method of grafts 
and the best penod vanes with each 
species Set aJso BimoiNC 

QreftoD, Augustus Henry Rtzroy 3rd 
Dakeot(173.^I811) rnglishpolitician 
lie was Secretary of State in Rockmt, 
hams ministry (1763) A year later 
Pitt on becoming Earl of Chatham 
chose him as First Lord of the 
Treasury and later nonunal I*rin)e 
Munster until 1767 Hi3 opposition 
to the aggressive policy of the Govern 
meat towards America led to his 
resignation in 1773 but in 176 he 
was again a member of the Ro-king 
bam ministry 

Oral Zeppelin Tbe name of a n>nd 
passenger airship built at FriedricJ s 
hafen m Germany in 10 S and 
named after Count Zeppelm (1838* 
’“'*■) the inventor of this type of 
d She IS 776 ft long has a 
capacity of mihion cu ft a lift of 
1*9 tons and is propelled by 5 engines 
of *630 horse-power each Her most 
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famous voyage was that round the 
world m 1029, when she covered 19,500 
m in 21J days She has also been 
engaged on a semi-regular service with 
passengers and mails across the S 
Atlantic, and has covered several 
hundred thousand miles without 
accident under her commander. Cap- 
tain Eckener 

Graham, Stephen (6 1884), English 
writer He was early attracted by 
Russian literature, and as a young 
man went to Russia to gain experience 
of the conditions there He later 
visited America lor the same purpose 
He served as a pnvato in tlie Scots 
Guards in the World War, and in 
1010 wrote Pnvato ui the Guards, a 
novel attacking military' discipline 
He has also written several other 
works, based on his travels, including 
A Vagabond tn the Caucasus , Un- 
discovered Russia , With Poor Emi- 
grants to America (1014), Russia tn 
JSie (1017), Children of the Slaves 
(1920), Europe — Whither Bound t 
(1021), London Nights (1925), Gentle 
Art of Tramping (1027), The Tramp's 
Anthology (ed , 1028), A Modem Vanity 
Fair (1931), Stalin, An Impartial 
Study (1931) 

Grahamo, Kennoth (1859-1032), 
author As a writer for children he 
ranks almost with Lewis Carroll , he 
IS famous for The Golden Age, Dream 
Days, and Wind in the Willows He was 
Secretary to the Bank of England from 
1898 to 1008, and produced his first 
published work. The Headswoman, in 

1890 His books achieved great popu- 
larity, The Golden Age (1896) beine 
higlily praised by Swinburne 

Grahame White, Claude (6 1879) 
not only owned one of the first petrol- 
toven cars in England, but was the 
first Enghshman to gam an aviator's 
certificate (1909) In 1910 he won the 
Gordon Bennett Cup with the record 
speed of OOJmilesper hour He founded 
the first British Flymg School and 
formed a Company to run the Hendon 
aerc^romc He has published many 
works on aircraft from both the histone 
and technical viewpoints 


Graian Alps, mountain range, part 
of the major Alpine chain, between 
Mont Ccnis and the Little St Bomanl 
Pass nicy form part of the Eranco- 
Itahan frontier The highest peaks 
arc Pointo de Charbonncl (12,340 ft) 
and Aiguille de la Grand Sassifre 
(12,323 ft ) 

Grail, The Holy, the mystical vessel, 
cup, or dish whose story jiemicatcs the 
Arthurian legend in the form most 
familiar to modern readers It iS 
almost certainly pre-Christian in ongin, 
and IS connected with some v“rj' an- 
cient ritual Later, through Cnrislian 
influence, it became identified with the 
Cup used at the Last Supper, and 
brought to England, according to 
legend,^ by Joseph of Arimathca In 
Maloiy’’b Morte d' Arthur it appears 
penodiCcally borne through the feast- 
hall, and providing each knight with 
his favourite dish , but mainly it is the 
object of the famous Quest undertaken 
by most of Arthur’s knights, fnUj 
achieved only by Galaliad, and causing 
a general dispersion of the Knights 

Gram: (1) A word used for the 
fruits or seeds of any grasses, but 
generally restricted to those of 
economic value, such as wheat, 
barley, oats, maize, rye, ncc, millet, 
etc (2) In wood, the direction in 
which the fibres run and are smooth to 
the working of a plane, etc It is in 
the direction of the growth of the tree, 
that IS to say, lengthwise with the 
trunk, boughs, etc 

Grams ol Paradise, see Spices and 
Condiments 

Grammar is the branch of learning 
dealing with language and its analysis 
from several points of view The 
term includes the study of the pro- 
nunciation of a language, its inflexions 
or other means used to express Hie 
relations of words to each other m 
sentences syntax, and the principles 
of vvord formation It is also applied 
to the purely descriptive study of the 
phenomena presented by a given 
language at a given moment ; to the 
hatorical treatment of these, showing 
the changes which take place m a 
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iio^ige from age to age and to « 
study based on a companson of the 
phenomena existing in several Ian 
juagcv sprung from a common 
ancestor 

It is only compiratively recently 
thanks to the work of Henry Sweet' 
t?e) that philologists have become 
luUy alive to the fact that a language 
consists primarily of spoken sounds 
and only quite secondarily of wntteo 
aords An example of the distinction 
between spoken and written gnmma 
tical forms is the fact that the ifnil/n 
words back and bag toth form 
their plural by adding the letter s 
but the spoken words form their 
plurals by siding the sounds s and 
a respectively But this aspect of 
grammar can only be studied to a 
limited extent with reference to any 
but presently or recently spoken Ian 
guage and it m effect forms a sepa 
rate science (see Fiionbtics) which 
should be studied together with the 
ether aspects of giamtnar 
Comparative and bistoneal gram 
mas is anm a highly specialised study 
which lor general and practical pur 
poses IS clue9y of value for such of its 
results as have been unquestionably 
estabbshed It has explained for. 
example how such apparently irregu 
lar plural forms as geese mice 
etc are actually due to perfectly 
normal and regular changes 

The term grammar la its limited but 
most usually understood meaning is 
applied to the methods by which in a 
given language words are made to 
adapt themselves to certain changes of 
meaning (as of number or bne) and 
are arranged in a recognisable relation 
ship to one another so as to form sen 
tences It is precisely m thv* Sts 
commonest aspect that the ^udy of 
grammar has until recently been 
shackled W the grammanans at 
tempts to force all languages to con 
form with the grammatical structure 
of Latin simply because that was the 
only language whoso gtammar was 
completely understood Latin is of 
the great^ value as a basis for gram 
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: Riatkal study but it does not contain 
every grammatical poaubility withm 
its limits Latin graniniar may 
profitably be taken as a type so long 
as it is not taken as a universal type 
of grammar 

The words of a language obviously 
cannot always fulfil the same fane 
lion they art elaisified Into various 
parts of speech of which the follow 
uig are lecognued in English as in 
Latin 

Nouns The names of things per 
BOOS or qualities 

Ad echoes which bmit or qualify 
the meaning of a noun or pronoun 
lerhr which express existence or 
action and by which it is affirmed that 
a noun ts dors or suffers somethmg 
XdterhA which limit or modify the 
roeaiung of a verb adjective or other 
adverb 

I rottouer which take the place of a 
noaoalreadymc&boned or understood 
Preposiliont which show bow one 
word stands in relationship to another 
CoHjuHfitons which Join words or 
clauses together 

Jnterjetitons exclamations having 
so grammatical relation toother words. 

Lach of these (except perhaps the 
last) is open to mare or less sub* 
classification for which the reader is 
referred to any good book on English 
grammar 

The grammatical inter relationship 
of words in a sentence is shown, by two 
main methods (1) the order in which 
the words are placed {**) infiexjonal 
changes in the words themselves 
Tbe inflexional endings which are 
added in many languages for example 
to nouns may be a survival of inde 
pendent words which existed in the 
ancestral language but their use as 
inflexions char^ tenses an earber 
stage of linguistic development than 
that which depends upon word order 
and subservient words to detennme the 
meaning of a sentence. 

Thus the Engli^ language 'which 
ongmaUy was l^hly inSectM is now 
only slightly so and has become 
maiaty analytic that is its gram 
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matical relations arc analysed out into 
separate words We can say either, 
inflevionally, the King's son. or 
analytically, the son of the King, 
whereas in French it is only possible 
to say le fils du rot The Indo- 
European and Semitic families of 
languages have the most highly 
developed inflexional systems and 
the classes of words which are chiefly 
inflected are nouns, pronouns, verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs All these are 
still to some extent inflected in modem 
English, which, however, has lost its 
inflexions more than any other Indo- 
European language The typical 
Indo-European noun, pronoun, or 
adjective is subject to formal variation 
depending upon its gender, number, 
and case 

The gender (masculine, feminine, or 
neuter) of a noun has (except in 
English, which is unique in having 
substituted natural for grammatical 
gender) no necessary relation to the 
sex or absence of sex of the object 
named by the noun Thus the Ger- 
man Mddchen (girl) is neuter But 
certam case-endmgs (declensions) are 
typical of each gender 

The numbers were originally three 
singular (one thing), dual (two things), 
and plural (more than two things) 
The dual number has only a partial 
survival in ancient Greek, a very few 
relics in Anglo-Saxon, and some traces 
in a few hving languages, e g Russian 
But the mfiexional distinction between 
singular and plural has survived even 
in English 

Case inflexions present a more in- 
tricate problem, because there are more 
of them The case of a noun, pronoun, 
or adjective is determined by its , 
grammatical relation to the rest of the 
sentence in which it occurs English 
nouns have retained only one case 
inflexion, the possessive, as in " boy's " 
and " boys’," meaning " of boy " and 
" of boys” , but the personal pronouns 
have kept both an objective and a 
possessive (he — ^him — his) 

Latin nouns have regularly six cases • 
Nominative, the subject case , 
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Vocative, in which a person is dirci 
addressed , Accusative, the ob 
case , Genitive, the possessive cs 
Dative, the " giving ” case , 
Ablative, the " taking away " c 
Certain Latin nouns have alsc 
Locative, or " place " case 01 
languages have other cases to wl 
various names have been assig 
(Finnish, for example, which is noi 
Indo-European language, has 15 ca: 

The functions of the 0 Latin c; 
may be illustrated in the follov 
sentence, where each of the italic 
words would, in Latm, appear in 
cases, in their order as given abov 
“ John, sir, sent the book of ) 
father to me from the shop " 
Latin each of the italicised noun 
pronouns would have a character!: 
ally different case inflexion The 
flexion of adjectives corresponds 
that of nouns or pronouns, with w! 
they agree m gender, number, 
case , hence it follows that the L 
adjective is theoretically capabh 
30 distinct forms, representing 6 c 
each masculine, feminine, and nei 
m both singular and plural, whe 
the corresponding English adjoc 
has but one fixed form for all tl 
Adjectives and adverbs are also sul 
to inflexional change to indicate 1 
degree, as in the English — : 
richer, richest , soon, sooner, soo 
The inflexion of the verb, of w 
there are many survivals in Eng 
depends upon 4 considerations v 
mood, tense, and person Latm I 
voices active, in which the sul 
does something, and passive, in w 
the subject has something done to 
In English the passive voic 
expressed analytically by mean 
auxiliary verbs , but there is one 
vival of an inflexional passive in 
archaic word " hight,” " is called 
The mood of a verb indicates 
degree of certainty, probability, 
sibihty, etc , of the action sfc 
Thus, in Latin, the indicative mo 
used to state facts , the subjuncti' 
indicate possibilities, wishes, etc , 
imperative for commands 
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moods «efe d^stingoished m Old Eng 
Iish and th« subjunctive even jet sur 
vives In certain uses Tense deter 
mines tbe time o/ an action vrhetber 
present past or future I nglish still 
has an Isilected past tense There are 
3 persons both singular and plural 
U) the person who speaks {") the 
person spoken to (31 the person 
spoken about. All these onginaily 
1:^ typical and distinct inflexions 
but in LngUsb apart from archaums 
only the Srd person singular of the 
present tense retains a separate in 
flexion It IS to a very great degree 
true that the grammar of a language 
IS practically synonymous with its 
inflexional system It follows then 
that bad ^mmar even in English 
consists largely m the misuse mis 
placement or omissioo of grammatical 
mflexiOD or to eoafusioa between 
diflerent but similar forms 

Examples commoner than may be 
imagined are between you aod I 

\ know who y on mean I m going 
to lay down lie njug the bell — 
mistakes which are by no means eoa 
fiued to the confessedly uneducated 

The fact that the fnnction of many 
parts of speech can be perform^ by a 
phrase or clause cootaluing many words 
leads to the various coihphcatioos and 
intricacies of syntax (; t } and ioCidea 
tally opens up a sery much wider field 
for possible error 

Covstrtr (English grammar) 

Henry Sieet A New Eng/iiA Cram 
mar Logical and Iliflorteal (ISfl”) 

(a more general view of the subje^) 
O Jesperseo The Philosophy of Cram 
mar (la**!) 

QramophosM The gramophone is 
a del elopment of Edison s phonograph 
by means of which he recorded and 
reproduced sound for the first time id 
the year 1877 The essential prin 
ciple of recording consists in guiding a 
diarp cutter so that it cuts a sp^ 
giooie la a revolving ivax cylinder 
as in Edison s machine or on a disc I 
as in a gramophone The cutter is' 
attached to some means for ntoviDg ^ 
It to aiid'<e^n accordance with the I 
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sound waves which it is desired t 
record Until qmte recently thw was 
effected bv ittachingittoadiaphragni 
which vilwated uhen expaed to the 
soundwaves I dison employed u hat 
IS now called htll-and-Jale recording 
the sound vibrations move the cutter 
up and down so that the channel cut 
in the wax vanes in depth The 
present method is to v ibratc the cutter 
from side to side and so produce a 
wavy groove Either type of record 
can be reproduced bj meins of a 
diaphragm carrying a needle which 
rests in the groove as the cylinder or 
disc 14 turned round 
The first recording process was 
mechanical and mvolied tbe use of 
huge horns to intercept the greatest 
possible amount of sound energy 



Urtbod Mwii RecoMiot 
It was however found impossible to 
construct cutters that would record 
low middle and high notes and very 
loud and very soft notes m the correct 
proportion These troubles were all 
part of the original difE'ultv of lack 
of sufGcieDt power in the sound wave 
In tbe end electrical recording solved 
the problem by turning the varying 
sound waves into electric currents 
that varied in simdar fashion as bad 
been done in the telephone and then 
I nufoifying the currents by the use of 
valves that had already been used for 
a similar purpose m wireless The 
magnified currents vvere altered in any 
required manner and finally used to 
work an ele>.tncal cutter that could be 
powerful enough to cut much bigger 
grooves m the wax and so give a more 
faithful record 

Ale^rn ProtUct Pecordm The 
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aim of the engineer is to remove 
difficulbes for the artist The micro- 
phone IS easier for the artist to use than 
were the old horns , but to-day the 
best artists employ a good deal of 
“ microphone technique " The voice 
or instrument note is produced in 
certain ivays at e^iiact distances from 
the microphone, and " intimate " or 
" distant ” effects obtamed as re- 
quired Much of this handling of the 
microphone is being rendered unneces- 
sary by tlic use of careful control 
apparatus by the engineers Two or 
more microphones may be used in 



Acoustical Recording bv D-uue Clara Butt (1020) 
Certain cases, and the currents from 
each " mixed ” as required 

In the machine room the engineei 
has two important devices to assist 
him, in addition to the necessary 
apparatus for making the wax masters 
These are the *' monitor ” and tht 
volume indicator" The momtoi 
takes a sample of the electric currents 
%vhicn are actuating the recorder move 
ment that is cutting the wax master 
and allows the recorder to hear in : 
loud speaker beside him exactly wha 
he IS recordmg At the same time thi 
volume indicator teUs him how loud i 
tte record he is making By means o 
his volume control and " mixer ” h 
modifies the record as desired ' 


There is to-day much dispute as to 
tile type of studio to be used for 
recording It was originally the 
fashion to use a " dead " studio — 
one without " room-tone ” or echo 
Recently it has become customary to 
use a live ” studio, wuth plenty of 
room-tone It is a question of taste, 
and there is no ideal typo of studio in 
this respect In England and Ger- 
many at present live records are in 
fashion , but in America many of the 
best records arc deliberately made 
quite dead 

The recording machine itself may be 




Electrical Recording by Dame Clara Butt (11133) 
described as a very accurate lathe, 
designed to rotate a wax disc at a 
steady speed of 78 revolutions per 
minute The slightest variation m 
this speed is fatal and leads to ** wow- 
ing 

r^ording machine is so arranged 
that the recorder movement is 
traversed radially across the rotating, 
wax. Sometimes this is done by 
j moving the turntable, sometimes by 
moving the cutter In either case 
gears allow the cutter to produce 

grooves * • • - 

another 
need to 
avoid tl 
the nex 


For a loud record the groove 
be as far apart as possible t 
te danger of one running int 
• at a loud note ; in this cas 
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of a turntable to make the record 
revolve, a tone-arm, and a horn The 
tone-arm serves merely to connect the 
sound-box with the horn m a con- 
venient manner while allowing the 
sound-box to travel across the record 


I '' ~ 



“Atoustic *' Tjpc of Gramophone in common use 
up to 1912 


The essential of an acoustic gramo- 
phone is a sound-box connected to a 
horn The function of the sound-box 
IS to pick up the vibrations from the 
record , the function of the horn is to 
convey them to the air and so to the 
ear of the listener Now it is possible 
to make a sound-box that is very 
nearly perfect , that is, a sound-box 
that ■will pick up all the sounds that 
are on the record in the form of a 
'I'avy groove and turn them into 
vibrations , but it is very difTicult to 
make a hom that wiU transmit al! the 
vibratmns to the air in the correct 
proporbons To do so, the hom 
would have to be at least 40 ft lone 

shape’ 

fills is commercially impossible As 
a compromise, the sound-box is made 
to compensate to some extent for the 

to bo used The horn must be as big 


as possible, and also as straight as 
possible Thus the very best gramo- 
phones have v'ery big straight horns 
outside any cabinet that may be 
provided for the motor The next 
best have long horns curled up inside 
big cabinets, vvhile infenor machines 
have very short horns, such as have 
to be used in portable machines 

There arc four essentials in the 
electrical gramophone in addition to 
the motor and cabmet (which are 
similar to those used in the acoustic 
type) the pick-up for converting the 
wavy groove into electnc current, the 
amplifier for magnifying these currents , 
the loud speaker for converting the 
magnified currents into sound , and the 
rectifier for supplying the power from 
the electrical mains (if batteries are 
used no rectifier is required) At the 
present stage of the development of 
the electric gramophone, the pick-up 
IS usually fairly good, tlie amplifier 
very good, and the loud speaker not 
so good 

ITie results obtainable from a 
gramophone vary widely according to 
the typo of room m which it is used, 
and even with the position of the 
machine in the room Usually a 
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slight echo IS to be preferred to a dead 
room A good record played on a 
good machine should play for at 
least 40 times before any deterioration 
of the record becomes 
audible It is very important to 
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th« n«wdl« e\-CTy limf if « «„! , 
'rora records ff it w deitred to 
«crmJs fibre needles 
cmllw may be, 
dacbM »iJl wflcf naless sourjd ^xes 
nc^^lLlil dewgred for 

Inde^ these 
not be used without 
tXjW adTKc or usisu&ce 

ReeoS^^ "® *n»tenl reason 
ra^ ®“» 0* tune the motor 

o,!f“ "« TTie troubles are 

obvious Uuires and 

5^y '3SS"L'" ■" 

h^ .H ^ by a wom<nit or a 
but **®* ®t “P 

in oihJ * ’'“"'•out record 

be »uh»ttt^*2»^*®^ •®'>ther most 
lal^tion A htUe oU cj 
““‘lly evw thu trouble 
t«ord changer gets a 
f«<3«ures attention 
rwt^il * mtervnl, « records are 
twtfo be sronx rapidly 

Oi^nnaUj only the 

tJutbaibeenwtS 

l«mt^ trom the wax was itncUy 

*a» devised of 
of the master by a 

loien °^y “•»«* half a 

:hai^ /nr P"®** *“‘1 *« ^ 

■'|=-S;£r 

methods of 
® either cytmders or dues 

ItWMfoundfJoS 

reco^deon 

It until It was sery 
»lth ffra*?h*?" dusting it 

>« graphite Later fine br^nre 
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|PO*der tv as used for the same purpose 
I Hie method with but Ali),ht mmli 
ncations is in use to-da) The master 

I w pot fn a Kith and clectro-pIated 
The copper diet! is stripped off and 
n^ as a moilel for a further electro 
iplatcd copy Prom this the stam 
|PW are made bj jet a further 
plating These stampers are backed 
*ith steel plates and ftcesl with nickel 
.and chromium to give ngiditj and a 
I datable surface and are then used to 

ft uce the records commerciallj 
en as pressings These are 
need IQ hjdraulic presses at a 
temperature Two stampers pro 
each record one for each aide 
The material for the records ha 
I A^fxd a good deal from time to time 
bnt luuallj consists of a thermo 
(plastic material sueh as shellac with 

‘A A’”'^ 

Seaww th css^v tps rf ««1 (yemophww 
eMtiUs 

, finely ground filler and wmetiniea 
tougbencT like cotton flock. 

It u interesting to note the modern 
|revi\-al of one of Edison s ideas 
J applied with modem facilities as an 
allemame method The waxes are 
Jfdaced in a vacuum chamber and 
■ gold IS deposited in a very thin layer 
itm the recorded aurfaee by a process 
known as sputtering It is cWmed 
' that surface noise is reduced 

AtustaU llutory of tin Cramo- 
|p*<w The development of the 
I gramophone from a toy into an m 
Istiuineat of ever increasing value to 
. mosKians and amateurs of music dates 
from the oeighbourfaood of 1900 when 
some famous artists who b^ pre 
vionsly refu.<ied to allow their voices 
I to be recorded at bst gave way The 
{first Caruso records which were made 
’902 were particularly 'Suable 
stunulus to the serious appre 
'matson of the gramophone Records 
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go\crncd by a com mission -managor, 
and lately has been much improied 
by widening of roads and extensive 
building Chief industries are in 
gypsum and lumlier , it also manu- 
factures furniture, agricultural imple- 
ments. carriages, paper, knitted goods, 
and rugs and carpels Pop (1930) 
ICS.fiOO 

Grand Eemonstrnnce, the demands 
presented bj' Pailiament to Charles I 
in Dec 1041 Uie most important 
were to the effect that the King's 
ministers must be acceptable to P.ar- 
Iiament, and an assemblj of Protestant 
clergymen should decide the religious 
policy 

Granger, James (I723-I77G). Hng- 
Iish divmc and historian, published a 
Bxogrdphxcal Hxstory of J'lxgland 
(1709) Blask leaves were left in the 
book for readers to insert their own 
illustrations This gave rise to the 
term " grangcnsing," a supplementary 
illustration of books by means of in- 
sorted portraits 

Gramons, Battle ot the (334 n c ) 
the Macedonians under Alexander 
defeated the Persians and Greek mer- 
cenaries under the Rhodian Memnon 
It was the prelude to Alexander’s con- 
quest of Persia 

Gromte, a combination of quartz, 
felspar, and usually mica The texture 
IS crystalline and coarse, and the 
dominant quartz and felspar give the 
rock a light colour Accessory min- 
erals arc often present Sometimes the 
crystals, especially of felspar, arc verv' 
large, ranging from I to 12 inches 
in diameter Granite originated by 
the cooling of an acid magma, under 
considerable pressure, at great depths 
in the earth’s crust, and is tlie most 
abundant of the rocks thus formed 
It IS especially likely to be formed 
under mountain folds, so that, after 
erosion, the granite is exposed on the 
surface, and marks the axis or core of 
the range It may also form large 
intrusive masses into any kind of 
overlying rock, and may co\er quite a 
wide area of country The adjacent 
rocks are usually considerably altered 


by the granite intrusion, vvhich i 
send out v cins and dj'kts into the 
rounding beds The tors of Dart n 
are composed of granite weathered : 
columnar shape 

Granites arc classified by I 
mineral composition into alkali gi 
itcs, calc-alkali granites, and adai 
litcs, whuh arc intermediate betn 
the other two. Almost all true gran 
contain dark rnira, winch impart^ 
them their spcckletl ajipearance, 
pecially noteworthy in the f 
Cornish granite, favoured for me 
nients and tombstones This Con 
type contains aPo white mica, vl 
causes the sparkle of paving-stonc 
sunshine Granites vary greatly 
colour Generally potash granites 
pink and calc-alkali granites grej 
while 

Granites are almost universal 
distribution Other British exam; 
arc found at St Davids, at Mo 
Sorrel in Ixnccsterslnre, at Dskdak 
Cumberland, in the Clicvoots, at Pd 
head, near Aberdeen, and near Dul 
There are good granites m Kevv 
Wales, S Africa, and S India, this 
being a pcnihar ty^pc called "Cl 
nockitc ’’ Granites arc of great i 
nomic value as building stone, bt 
vxry durable, and taking a good jxjI 
1 iiey can be cut easily m any direct: 
Some contain mineral ores, and, 
alteration duo to hot V'apours, r 
give rise to china-clay 

Grant, Xfljssea Simpson (1822-18 
18th President of the USA am 
noted soldier. He was born at Pe 
Pleasant, Ohio, of Scots descent, • 
^tended the military academy' at 
Point -As a second lieutenant he fou 
witli gallantry m hlexico, after wl 
Mmpaign he gave up soldiering 
farming He joined tlic Federal tro 
on the outbreak of tiio Civil War, i 
quickly became bngndicr-gcncral, 
wctoncs of Fort Donelson (18C2) : 
Vicksburg (1803) gaining him. 
^mmand of tlio array m If 
His campaign, involving great sa 
J *1® oinong his own troops, i 
ultimately successful, and I,cc's foi 
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surrendeml in 18R5 after a senes ot 
fierce and bloodj battles Three years 
later he betaine Prcaidenl scmnf? two 
consecutive terms After retiring 
from office he became a partner in a 
banking firm vihich vient bMibmpt 
throngh the dishonesty of two of bci 
co>partaer* with the resnlt that be 
was TUitied l(e died 4 davs after 
completing his tncmoirs 

Oranihiun. town m Lincolnshire 
Its industries are the rnanufacture of 
agricultural implements tractors and 
harvnting machines for home and 
foreign markets nereareaISth<e(tt 
hostelry and a church of varied styles 
Pop (1931) 16 .06 
OruTiDe. George Z«TeaoD*Oower 
Sod £ail (I81.>-l8il) English states 
man Tepteseoted lich^ld la Partia 
meat from 1811 tiU 1819 when be 
succeeded to the title He was Vke- 
Prwideat of the Board of Trade 
nsiS) and CbaoceUor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster (18U) The foUowmg yeas 
he was IVteldeot of the Council under 
Paloenton an appomtmeot which be 
agaia fiUtd dunsg I almenton a oext 
term of offico after having himself 
laded to form a oumstry In 1808 he 
became Cdonial Secretary in the fint 
Gladstone Cabinet He sened two 
undistinguished terms as Foreign 
Secretary ui the Liberal Governments 
of 1870-4 and 1980-5 and retired in 
1889 

Oranvllle. Toha Carteret Earl 
(1690-1703) an English sUtesmao 
well versed in foreign affairs and Am 
bassador to Sweden (1716-21) He 
was Lord laeutenanl of Ireland from 
1724 to 1730 and was appointed S«re- 
tary ol Sute is 1712 under George II 
and was one of the lung e favoured 
ministers He was President of the 
Council from 1751 to 1703 

Grannlle-Batker Euley (5 1877) 
English actor manager playwright 
and producer became (oint manager 
with J E Vedrenne of the Court 
' Theatre IQ 1904 producing many plays 
I by Bernard Shaw Ibsen Galsworthy 
t Ala efield tte produced S^ke 
speatean plays on onginal Unea at the 
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Savoy in 1012-14 public lecturer on 
the Art of the Theatre m Liverpool 
Umvenity since 1021 Ills dramatw 
works include The Marrying of Anne 
LteU (1001) iiasU (1007) Madras 
Haust (1910) and ffis Moiisiy (10.8) 
He has translated Spanisii plays by 
Alartuiez hierra and the Quinteros 
Grape the fruit of the vino (7 v ) 
Orape-fnit or Shaddoek a large 

S herical yellow citrous (1 > related to 
e orange an 1 lemon) fruit so called 
because it occasionnlJv grows in 
bunches llavmg been long eaten in 
tbe W Indies and USA it is becom 
mg increasingly popular in Europe 
whithet it IS eaport^ in large quanti 
ties from the USA and S Africa 
The juice is particularly beneficial 
more so than that of tbe lemon 
Grape Seed Oil. the fatty oil ob 
tamed by the expression or extraction 
ofgrapepips It is chemically tundar 
t« castor oil In that it contains fattv 
acids with a hydroxyl gro^ but it 
has BO purgative action The semi 
dryug oil Is edible and is also used for 
the manufacture of eoap and os a 
lubncatiog oil The average yield on 
fresh pipe is e 70 per cent 
Grape Sotar the popular name for 
glucose igv) 

Onpbita like the diamond is pure 
carbon crystallising sometnnes In 
thin black ^kes but more usually m 
layered masses or earthy tumps It 
has a soft greasy feel usually soiling 
tbe fingers and u roetaliic in lustre 
Chief deposits are in Ceylon E 
Canada and the Uo ted States Vein 
deposits are worked at Boirowdale in 
Combeiland Graphite is best known 
as tbe materul used for lead pea 
ols It IS used m making cnictbles 
as a sto\e polish ( blackiead ) as a 
Tabncant either alone or mixed with 
Oil and to provide a conducting surface 
in electro-pUting A type artificially 
prepared m an etectrve furnace is used 
W electrical purposes See also Car 
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Oraptolites a group of extinct 
animals of the phyhim Coilenterata 
(je) They are confined to tbe 
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Graptolites 

Pateozoic era, and their remains, 
ongmally chitm, are usually carbon- 
ised, sometimes altered to pyrites or 
white sulphate of iron They are 
typically branched forms, some pro- 
fusely, but suppression or apposition 
of one or more branches may give nse 
to rod-like or leaf-like types They 
are usually found m black shales or 
slates, and when carbonised bear a 
strong resemblance to pencil marl^s, 
from which circumstance their name 
IS denved They are generally small, 
mostly betivcen 1 and 6 in in length, 
and their edges arc typically toothed 
or lobed, each tooth representing the 
sheath wherem a single animal, a sort 
of polyp, hved Thus the whole 
graptohte is the skeleton of a colony 
of such forms, many of which are hkc 
the Hydrozoa now hving 

Graptolites arc classified into two 
chief groups, the Graptoloidea, or 
typical graptolites with one or a few 
branches, and the Dendroidea, tree-bke 
in fonn, and many-branched 
The Dendroidea were typically 
attached forms, and grew on the sea 
floor like the modem sea-fan They 
arose at about the same time as the 
Graptoloidea, at the end of the Cam- 
brian penod, but never achieved the 
profusion or variety of form exhibited 
by the latter group Nevertheless, due 
to their being an unprogiessive group, 
they outlasted the typical graptolites, 
and reached the Carboniferous age 
The Graptoloidea were probably 
colonies suspended from the underside 
of dnfting or attached seaweed, and 
some types may have been free- 
swimming They thus attained a 
wide distribution, and it is this, 
coupled with the short existence of 
individual species, that makes them 
such excellent fossils for zoning and 
correlating the Ordovician and Lower 
Silunan shales, mudstones, and clays 
Many species typical of beds in this 
country are found in places as far 
apart as Amenca and New Zealand 
Unhappily for the geologist, the 


Grass Family 


ful, groups of animals, soon died out, 
extending only from the top of the 
Cambrian to the base of the Upper 


Silurian system 

Grasmere, village in Westmorland, in 
the centre of the Lake District, fam^s 
for its associations with Wordsworth 
and the Lake School of poets and 
writers The churchyard contains 
tombs of Wordsworth and of Hartley 
Coleridge Every Aug it is the scene 
of an athletic meeting, at which wrest- 
ling IS a great feature Pop c 1200 
Grass Family, Tho Grasses fom 
one of the largest single families o 
plants, and by far the most useful 
I here are over 4000 species, of wbicl 
some 200 grow wild in England, and th( 
number of 


cultivated 
V arietics 
IS being 
increased 
enormously 
year by year 
Grasses grow 
everywhere , 
they arc a 
trouble to 
every gar- 
dener.sprmg- 
ing up on 
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and every 

bed , they invade every patch of free so 
that they can find, and their seeds 1 
dormant m the soil beneath other plant 
waitmg till their chance comes to fort 
their blades up into the light , the 
grow on trees and on walls, dow 
coal-mines, and on mountains, an 
in running and still water They ai 
successful in holdmg ground they hai 
gained against practically cvei 
comer, and m spreadmg and multipl' 
ing and dispersing their seeds over tl 
whole earth 

The general habit of grasses nee< 
no descnption The roote are usual 
fibrous and much branched, and sprci 
long way. one of the properti 


a 

— (leading to the great success of tl 

1. f case family, because the watcr-absorhii 


wth progressive, temporanly success- < surface of the roots is very large. Tl 
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stem IS enclosed and protected by the 
sheathing leaf-bases, and has hard 
knots or nodes at intervals The 
leaves are long and narrow, and paral- 
lel-vcined, so that by some botanists 
they are believed to be flattened leaf- 
stalks which have lost their blades in 
the course of geological time The 
flowers are arranged about a central 
stalk or rachis, and when these florets 
have stalks, the inflorescence is called 
a panicle, but a spike iihen the florets 
are sessile (i c sitting, or w ithout 
stalks). The individuals of which a 
spike or panicle is composed are called 
spikelets, and each spikelet has one or 
two covering scales, called glumes, at 
its base Within these are two thin 
scales called palees, and alternating 
wuth these are two small, very thin 
scales called lodicules, which correspond 
to petals or sepals Three anthers on 
long slender filaments surround the 
single ovule, which has one or two 
styles and feathery stigmas 
Common wild grasses are the sweet- 
scented vernal grass, which gives the 
sweet smell to newly-cut hay , the 
meadow fox-tail, which bears long, 
upnght spiked panicles, of a beautiful 
blue-green colour, and is one of the 
most valuable of all British grasses for 
feeding sheep, cattle, and horses, 
common cat's-tail grass is one of the 
commonest grasses of fields, woods, and 
roadsides in late summer, and forms 
good pasture Large areas of this 
are cultivated m the United 
states Soft bromc-grass has a 
beautifully soft panicle of egg-shaped 
ten-flowered spikelets on haW 
branches Itgrowsamongsummerhay 
but is of little use for food The hairy 
wood brome-grass is a tall grass, soml 
^ j in shady woods 

and, though useless for agriculture 
the most beautiful of all English 
grasses in its slenderness and Grace 
A number of grasses perform a most 
useful work on sea coasts, where their 
^ts bin^gether the loose sand and 
their prostote stems cover and protect 
It from wind, and build up sand 
dunes which prevent inroads of the 


sea The common sea reed is plani 
extensively here, and the upnght s 
lyme grass in Holland, for this purpe 
Corn, a name applied to difieri 
cereals in different countnes, is ; 
always the fruit of a member of i 
grass family Com in Amcnca me: 
mairc, in China rice, in Scotland os 
m Norway barley, in S Germa 
wheat, and in N Germany rye 1 
! cereals arc all typical fruits of i 
family, solitary, round or long, a 
deeply cleft on one side The food 
stored withm the seed for the deveh 
ment of the embryo, which is alw: 
tiny and has one cotyledon only 
Grasshoppers, vanous insects of f 
order Orthopiera, belonging to t 
families Locustidas and Acndiid 
Most are green, but a few are brov 
Tile green grasshopper of Bnt: 
IS c IJ in long, but some tropii 
species are much larger Tliey J 
remarkable for their long hind h 
and power of jumpmg Most gra 
hoppers feed upon plants, but a fi 
eat caterpillars and small msec 
They are almost universal m d 
tnbution The Locustidaj have lo 
antennal and a long ovipositor in t 
female, and chirp by rubbing the wi 
cases together , the Acndiidm ha 
short antenna; and ovipositor, ai 
chirp by rubbing the wing case agair 
the leg 

Sec also Locust , Orthoptera 
Grassing, see Bleaciiiac 
Grattan, Henry (1746-1820), In 
statesman He was elected to t 
Irish Parliament in 1776, where 1 
remarkably eloquent speeches made 
deep impression A fervent nationalii 
Grattan was instrumental in gainii 
j the independence of the Irish Parli 
ment In 1792 he was successful 
^cunng the passing of the Bill givii 
Roman Catholics the franchise, b 
his Reform Bill w as thrown out, ai 
be retired in 1707, but returned 
Parliament in 1800, and becan 
M P in the Bntish Parliament, 180 
The last cause he championed w; 
Latnolic emancipation 
Gravel, a mass of loose rock fra. 


Qnrelotte , 

rn^ts rounded by water and deposited 
wt^nt regard to sire so thatlarms 
aM small pebbles and sand all oec« 
Gravel deposits arc gener 
ally due to the sudden chcelcuig of 
moving water as when a nver 
or along atorm 
^ applicable , 

to the pebble or shingle beach« such 

“ r^Stnesa aadtheChesil fiank <9 v ) 
wU^are now being deposited ilong 
projections o( the British coast 
beaches (fv) deposiu of 
aubjeet to recent 
gla^tion at a height well above pro- 
lewi wprwcnt a previous; 

Grove! deposits are 
a^^id down by floods in rlvcr^teva 
they may also mark old levils 
aJtllUZ ^"‘ames valley 

St^^'VarHAog 18 1870) iheGer 
under hmg WUhara of Prussia 

TZt ”» “*’*^0"* of songs and ballads 

O' '»“««■ 

rnf*!**’ Ranks (6 I8wi 
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^ c ^ include 

f?B ^ ‘g Vnuason 

Ttekn^jut e/| 
n^^TlO O, ^ G<»dB^sSo Ait\ 

* Parliamentary and 
‘*^'"'8'' nver ^ and 
l r':?T England 

oftV^^ ^ London on the S bank 
with^?t?'*‘“"y°PP““*'riIbury 
It. h ii communicates by ferry 
to pro-NoiWn 
bv th. r" *t partly burnt 

fishing arTlndustnes and 
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! import trade In coil lime and timber 
"cwi^on Pbp (1031) 35uOO 
Oraritabon, the attractive force 
exerted by every particle of matter 
npem every other particle varying 
directly as the product of the masses of 
tM particles andinvcrselyastbesciuaTc 
of their distances from one another 
INewtoo perceived that KepUra Laws 
(tre AsTROMOuy) for the motions of the 
planets would follow from the existence 
of a force of attraction upon them 
exerted bj the sun and varying as the 
square of the distance He calculated 
acceleration of the moon towards 
the earth (c 0 0089 ft per second per 
second) and compared it with the 
f<^ exerted on a l»dy at the surface 
earth which gives an acedera 



Motion tr cnO oe' Baft nnAftt trrx 
ON VCR^eCn SCAtC 
Ou(TwB cs Slicadl-Cavcsdub Eipwimest 
tion of 33 2 ft per second per second 
I {ut Dynamics) These two should be 
i in t^ raUo of the square of the radius 

I ol the earth to the square of the earth s 
stance from the centre of the moon 
He was also able to give a rigorous 
proof that the force of gravity exerted 
I by a sphere such os the earth upon a 

f lwy near its surfaceis exactly equal to 
which it would exert if the whole 
of Its mass wrero concentrated at its 
**“tro Newtoo publuhcd hia theory 
1 J66T in has famous iViiteipta 
I Astronomical data can tell us only 
I the relative strength of the force of 
I gravity not the absolute value of the 
attraction betwn>n brxiiiTTt 


jBiavicy not tne steoJute value of thi 
attraction between known masses 
Th« can bo decided only by direct 
experiment When we know the 
Ibm with which may two masses of 


Gravitation 
1 gnarntne attract one another, when 
placed at a distance of 1 centimetre 
apart, wo can calculate tlio attraction 
between any other two known masses 
placed at any distance apart Know- 
ing the attraction of tlio earth for a 
given mass, we can calculate the mass 
and mean density of the earth 

Henry Cavendish was the first to 
make an accurate determination of the 
constant by a method planned by the 
Rev John Michell, who also built an 
apparatus but did not live to use it 
His method consisted in determining 
directly the attraction exerted by a 
sphere of lead 12 in in diameter upon 
one 2 in m diameter Two spheres of 
the latter size were hung from cither 
end o£ a horizontal rod 0 ft long sus- 
pended from its centre by a fine wire 
fhese two spheres were attracted by 
two large spheres so set as to pull them 
at right angles to the rod in opposite 
directions The apparatus was so 
arranged that the two largo spheres 
could be turned right round through a 
semicircle so as to pull the small spheres 
in the opposite direction The diffi- 
culties in this experiment lie in getting 
the whole apparatus so steady and 
free from disturbances due to air 
currents, slow change m the suspen- 
sion wire, and other troubles, that the 
minute force can be observed This 
expenment of Cavendish's was in 
many ways the pioneer effort of all 
exact physical measurements The 
result was also surprisingly good, the 
density of the earth working out at 
5 448, the best value known at present 
being e 6 63 / 

Until recently the variation in the 
force of gravity m different parts of the 
earth was determined by means of 
observations of the time of the swings 
of a pendulum (qv) The pendulum 
used was invented by Katcr, and 
depends upon the fact that if a rod 
carrying two knife edges and provided 
with sliding weights be adjusted so as 
to swing at the same rate about each 
of the knife edges, the distance between 
the latter svill be exactly equal to the 
length of the theoretical "simple'' 
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pendulum (see Dynamics) Observa- 
tions with this apparatus arc very 
laborious, and though it is valuable for 
finding the value of gravity at a 
fixed station, such as a physical 
laboratory, it is not suitable for field 
work Otving to the fact tliat 
determination of local variations m the 
value of gravity are now valuable for 
determining the nature of mineral 
deposits, great efforts have been made 
to produce portable apparatus suitable 
for rapid and direct measurement. 
The value of gravity at any place is 
also subject to slight variation due to 
v.'irious causes, such as the position of 
the moon, and the state of the tide if 
the sea is near 

Gray, Hiomas (1716-1771), English 
poet, was a friend of Horace Walpole 
He spent a reserved and eventless life 
in Stoke Poges and Cambridge His 
works show a reaction against the 
[ cl.assical frigidity of the 18th cent , and 
presage the romantic revival of the 
early 19th century His prevailing 
melancholy mood is seen at its best in 
bis famous £/cgy wniten tn a Country 
Churchyard and in his Ode on a dtstani 



stoke Poges Churchyard, Bucks Thomas Grop 
who is huned here. Is said to have sat on th- 
tomh in the foreground when composing tee 
'■hlegy" 



Praspeet oj Eton Coliegf His 

Rcdanc odes The ban and The 
Progress of Poesy 1M57) eonstJtntc a 
masterly handling of a difficult fc»m 
Greek >orse and Welsh laflueaces are 
observable in his verse 
Gras, capital of Styria Austria is 
an ladostriat centre possessing iron and 
steel wotIb chemical lactones bre« 
ing and distillmg optical and surgical 
lastnimeats pnntmg and allied trades 
From outlying distncts wheat r>e 
and barley with roots and fruit are 
brought to the weekly market The 
Ute-<^thic cathedral was erected bj 
Frt^enck III ^14SC) and the Tlmvet 
nty was lounded tn 1G8S Fk>p 
185 000 

Orest Bamer Beet, res Austraua 
Orest Bear »« CoKsnixATioK 
Oreat Bear Lake in the N W Ter 
ntones Canada For the greater part 
it » froten over but when 
e fishing IS good Area 
m Its outlet th« Oreat 
flows into the tlackenne 

Oreat BntaA u a name for England 
Wales and Scotland taken together 
was officially adapted in I'O? alter 
the Union with ^tland The con 
stitnent countries wiU be found dealt 
with each under its own came Creat 
Britain, is the largest European island 
land has a total area (mUuding the 
I Isle of Man and the Channel Islands) of 
|80041sq m Its extreme points are 
|N Buonet Head Caithness 15 m 
WNW oi John o Groats S 
^ Luard Ibmt Corewall E Lowes- 
5 toft Ness Sufiolk \V Aiduamurcban 
{Point Argyllshire Its greatest leng^ 
^\-5 uMSm and its extreme width 
, 3‘*0 m The distance by road from 
'-^nd $ End to John o Croat s is 875 m 
The highest mountain is Ben Nevis 
Ini-emess shire (4406 ft.) the laigest 
lake Loch Lomond StuUugshue and 
Oumbartonshire (i3 m by m.) 
Ae longest nvers the Severn (220 m ) 
and the Tbacnes ( 10 m ) Sie aittf 
'^NcLisR History Paruamsvt 
Law Pobuc Fihaxck Constito 



Great Salt Lake M Gieeet 


Italy (1800) The famou*; hospice, 
from which the St Bernard dog dcnves 
its name, was founded in the 10th cent 
There is amountamroad across thepass 

Great Salt Lake, an extensive stretch 
of water 75 m long and in parts 50 m 
broad m Utah, USA Its waters 
contain c 14 per cent of mineral salts 
It was first explored by Colonel 
I'rimont m 1843 

Grebes, a family of frcshw.ater birds 
related to and resembling the true 



Orcbe 


divers {gv), but distinguished by 
having incomplete webs represented by 
flaps of skin on the toes Most 
familiar is the great crested grebe, 
widely distributed in the N hemisphere 
and resident m Great Britain, where 
it usually breeds in marshes, making its 
nest of water weeds It is more than 
H ft m length, has a white breast, a 
chestnut back, a ruff of feathers on 
the checks, and two tufts on tie head 
Well known, too, is the little grebe or 
dabchick. very similar in habits, but 
only c 0 in long and without crests 


Greece (Hellas), republic occupying 
the S extremity of the Balkan Penin- 
sula, and including several groups of 
islands in the jEgean and Meditcr- 



Patras, Greece Tlie once-iinportant Fortress 
Irailing to tbe Gulf of Connth and Corrnth Canal 


ranean Area, 50,300 sq m, ; pop. 
6,204,000 The capital is Athens 
The mainland of Greece is bounded 
on the N by Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgana, and on the N E by Turks}, 
The coast-lme is very deeply indented,- 
the Peloponnesus in the S being almost ' 
separated by the Gulfs of Connth and 
of iEgina, which leave tlie sicndet 
Isthmus of Connth as a land-bridgf' 
between N and S In the N is tie 
Chalcidicc Peninsula, with its three 
tongues (easternmost ending in Mount 
Athos) projecting into the lEgean Sea 
The pnncipal islands are Crclc, 
Eubcca, the Ionian Islands, the i 
Cyclades, and the N Sporades Moi 
of the S Sporades, compnsmg ti 
Dodecanese, belong to Italy, thoug 
claimed by Greece 

The whole country is extreme! 
mountainous The line of the Pmdt 
range, running generally N and S , i 
continued across the Gulfs of Connt 
by the Peloponnesian range ending i 
Taygetus (7904 ft ) In central Greet 
three ranges branch off to the E- 
Othrys, CEta (7080 ft ), and Pamassu 
(8066 ft ) Separated from Pamasst 
by the valley of Delphi is Kiona (82f 
ft ), the highest mountain in " old 
Greece In the N of Thessaly e>se 


aJnrainmm and nicle) In 

aau<}o>t> the siWer tmnes oi Lauttua 
(Attica) «^cre (amoua 
The chief agncultutal ffoducts are 
' beat currant grape grown chieflv 
in N Peioponnesus olives (mainland 
Greece and Ionian Isles) tobacco 
(tfaeedoota) and fi^s OUve oU 
wines (some much resiiiated) and 
tobacco are exported The marble 
quarries of Peatelicus and Hvmcttus 
which supplied the marble for ancient 
Greek baildmss are almo t exhausted 
Onental carpets and rugs are made bv 
repatriated Creeks wlm learnt their 
tr^e in Asia Minor 

The diniculties of communication 
due to the mountainous nature of tbe 
coantry have favoured in the past tbe 
existence of independent city States 
Even to-dav commun caGons are very 
poor Itoads generally are bad and 
impassable m wet weather The beat 
roads are those built by tbe Bntisb in 
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the Ionian Islands during thoir protec- 
torate The railway system (c lO70m) 
has hardly developed at all since the 
completion of the mam Athens-Salonika 
line m 1916 Ihe Corinth Canal 
(4 m ) through the Istlimus of Conntli 
contemplated by Penander, begun by 
Nero, but not opened till 1803, has 
improved sea transport between W 
Europe and the Piraius Air services 
are developing Athens (Phaleron 
connected by air with England 
and W Europe, and with Constanti- 
nople, Crete, Alexandria, Bagdad, 
India, and the Far East ^ 

pio country is dmded into the 
following nomes, or departments 
Pelopomiesus—Achaia. and EIis, Cor- 
and Laconm®°^"’ 

Cc«/raf Giecce— Attica, and Boootia 
^thiotis and Phocis, Acarnania and’ 
Altoh^ Lanssa, Trikkala, Arta Ya 
nma, Preveza, and Euboea 
Macedonia and T/n-ace — Flonna 
Kozane, Pella, Salonika, Seres, Drama 
Kavala, Rhodope, Chalcidice (witli 
hlMut Athos), and Evros “ 

Islands are divided into 

perakhon, 'canea. RethSo 'and 
^eean islands of 
Samos, Lesbos and Chios each form 

raottor”*"""*’ CyclaOM 

p.=»,,''stSn.£;'"„rp5sr'fi'' 

SsL'’°i?„r 

(Dedc^atchV ^'exandroupohs 

republic was cs 

.a*?; "S'-r MS '=■ 

Hmo5°“'' G,t,„ 

Greek Architecture The arclutoo 

primitive times by the eirher fnhab“ 
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tants of Greek lands (see MotAH 
Civilisation) The introduction of 
stone columns in place of their wooden 
predecessors, developments of the 
primitive unhewn tree-trunk, led even 
tually to the three characteristic orders 
of Greek architecture, named after the 
three diEerentiated types of column 
which they used — the Done, marked 
by intersecting fluting, a square, simple 
abacus, and the absence of a separate 
base , the Ionic, with a distinct base 
or plinth, the flutes sepaiatcd from 
each other by flat fillets, and a scroU 
hgured capital or volute, the Cor- 
in lnan later and less popular than the 
other two, developed from the Ionic, 
but more highly embellished, with itJ 
capital bearing the characteristic acan 
thus decoration 

linest and most characteristic 
product of Greek architecture was the 
temple, generally built on rising 
ground and intended principally as a 
statue of the god wor 
Typically the Greek 
empio consisted of a rectangular court 
or jKjos, flanked with colonnades, and 
court, tlie whole 
surrounded by a peristyle itself flankci 

Jhe hrm 7th cent nc 

Hm „ ^ wooden columns o 

Greek building had giver 
p ,1° stone, and the great period ol 
mn^f^ begun, -but 

t^^f.mi JP“sterpieces by which it is 

nrS-f ^ modem admirer were 

^‘"ittle of Salanib 
(324 B c ) -AleNander 

first great work of the Doric 
Ol^ tfio Temple of Hera 'at 

oripmni'^ ^ )' •'1 "hich thf 

allv columns were gradu 

D^rj? °bes But the 

ment in^i^ greatest achieve 

^ 2cus at Olympia 

lemnlf f ^ Parthenon of 

fempie of Athena at Atliens (447-433 

Orripr example of the Ionic 

Athens tc ° Apteros at 

annearprl m ’ 'ts charactensbcs 

theum hi perfectly in the Ercch 
theum, likewise situated on the Athe 
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•an AcropcJa SRSqu« m 1h.it Its 
’ortico of U« CaryatM* ha* its tool 
nppotlMl not b> colutmi* but by mx 
isure* of maldtns larger than life 
«e *Uadi05 on a parapet 81 ft hi^h 
5ne of theso Caryatid* may bo «eeii at 
he Dnlish Mu^um Th- Corinthian 
Drdrf « well exemphtied bv tbe Temple 
}f 2eus Olympia* at Athens erected 
• 1"*-U7 B c and the Tower of the 
Ainds (r 80 B c ) 

Many of the greatest production* of 
Ihe architectural genius of Ilellas were 
b be found notmtbeGrcehhomelaiul 
but in the greater Creeee beixind the 
sea* The great Temple of buna at 
Ephesus, accounted one of the Seven 
'\onders of the Morld of wbi h 
many remains rnav be seen in the 
British Museum was one of the great 
est inumphs of the Ionic order In 
SkiIj and Italy the temples of Svra 
Vgrig ntum the soeallexl Basili a 
•l*^lun aodtheTempteofl'osenion 
ta the last mentioned city are worthy 
ofparticiilar remark 

The later or ffellenulic period of 
Creek architecture »ubse<iuent to 
Alexander is marked bs an increase of 
external embellishment and the great 
«r populantyr of the Corinthian atyle 
>iany of the greatest monuraent* of 
tbs period are cis-ic buildings such as 
theatres celoouades monumental at 
ws etc The Kotnan annexation of 
Greece produced great if Urcrli 
unitaUve architectural activity the 
rei-m of Hadnan (A t> 117-139) being 
especially marked by extensive build 
“S operations m the Creek lands 
also CoRiNniiAv Ordir Doric 
OxnxR lOKic Order 

Greek Church, set Eastern Ortho 
Box CnvncK 

Greek Fire flaming mxtenil used a* 
a war Weapon in classical and mcdkeval 
times taquid fire was na^ by the 
Assyrians ani various methods of 
employing the flame of pitch and 
sulphur were tried the Spartans 
Apeeuliar wetfire was invented by 
an architect named Cnitmicus atxmt 
the year a D eoo and sras probably 
composed of quicklime naphtha atid' 
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sulphur being instantly infUmmabl** 
on contact with water It was much 
used by the Byrantine Creeks and the 
secret of its manufacture carefully 
guarded Sfe also PxrtosrvES 

: I LAUE THROWER 

Greek Oasts seeCKSsss Grrrk 

Q'tek History Tlio history of 
Creece miy be said to begin \ ith the 
Dorian invasion (tmlitional date 
IKVi ac) though hirdlv anything is 
known of the ivenod from the I^th to 
the I h cents bc The penoil before 
the It^an invason t* doitt with 
under Tgean Civ ili ition i ) It 
snav here bc mentiuned that tbe 
immedutc predevessors of the Dorians 
wefethe \ch:caiu(.7r ) invaders from 
Ihc N who had penetrated alt over the 
I loponnevus aMoibiog but not de- 
stroy ifig the Myxencan avnlisation that 
they I ad eneouotervd Under the 
lead rtiup of a great kim, whose seat 
was at Myeenre they became the dom 
inant race in S Greece tl e fving of 
MvxervB being the overlord of smaller 
realms such as Ithaca I’ylo* and 
Sparti to say nothing of more distant 
dependeneies Tbe tehieans were 
t rong enough to DDdertake t\ o wars 
against IkroDi m the second of which 
they razed Thebes to tbe ground 
firaditional dite IlUl bc) Their 
age the Heroic Age is vividly mirrored 
in the pages of Homer The questiou 
an es why a race so virile and so 
enterpnsing should have fallen such 
an easy prey to the Dorians The 
answer is perhaps found in tl e Trojan 
War 

Tradition reflected m the IhaJ and 
supponeU by archxologv tells us that 
Agamemnon Kmj, of Myceaai and 
head of the Creek comcderation 
collected a vast force from all over 
Greece and embarked m a great war 
BgaiQSt Ash Minor This w-ar dragged 
on lor ]0 years and like the modem 
MorldMar didthevictors — Inthlscase 
theGiteks — almost as much harm as the 
vanquished Thesutvivxrsof Agnmem 
non s host returned to Greece some of 
them like Ulysses having suirirising 
adventures on the way all of them 
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leaving tlje flower of their generation 
dead in Asia Minor Though 80 years 
are said to have elapsed between the 
fall of Troy and the coming of the 
Dorians, the Achaians were unable to 
withstand the victorious onslaught of 
their enemies who, like themselves, 
were invaders from the N MTnle it 
would bo fanciful, in dealing with a 
prehistonc people, to speak of an 
economic depression following a 
dc^astatlng war, it must be re- 
membered that the Mycenaeans and 
Achaians were highly civilised and 
doubtless had to face political and 
economic problems of which we have 
little idea 

The Dorians found a great civilisa- 
tion and left a desert Tliev slew 
enslated, or drove out the Aclncrns’ 
burning their cities and destrovini; 
their culture They did more Down 
to Uio 12th cent bc the inhabitants 
ot Oreece had been imbued with the 
spirit of nationalism The Dorians 
wbstitutcd the parochial outlook 
inrasion to the 
Independencc—orer 
3000 > ears— there vas no sovereian 

find Instead we 

find during the period of freedom a 
senes of autonomous city States whose 
extent often fell short of that of an 
l-nghsh parish and never exceeded 
that of a small English county From 
time to time one or other of the morr 
important Slates acquired the ascen- 
danev, or liegcmonv. over the otlvTs 
Thus m histone tunes Sparta, Athens 
S^rta again, and Xhebes all held the 
leidtrsh.p m turn This le-adershm 
vvas almost always exercised through a 
thr?Pe!°'^ confedenev thus we haxc 
the Peloponnesian and Boeotian leacucs 
and the Confederacy of Delos ®Bv 
means of the last, which was A 

an acknowledgment of hew commaml 
Sumenm^ ' these^’leag" es‘ v ore forS 

ofhcr“l ^"<1 'Ttolian'ieag,,"^ 

Other leagues, such as the Am|lim. 
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tvonic and Calaunan leagues, v ei 
pnmanly religious Such unity ; 
Greece possessed under Macedon vr: 
the unity of a subject rather tliah ( 
a sovereign State The only tiim 
when free Greeks thought of then 
selves as belonging to one nation wet 
when they consulted the oracle a 
Delphi, and when they competed i 
the Olympic Games During tli 

period of the Sacred Trace the Greek 
at Olympia temporarily forgot the! 
parochialism and remembered tlia 
they were Greeks 

The Dorian inv'asion, like so man; 
prehistoric migrations, was doiibtlcs 
due to pressure of surplus population 
1 he race inhabiting Epirus mov'ed mti 
Thessaly, driving the inhabitants oJ 
into Boeotia At the same tiiw 
invaders from the small district o 
Dons, just S of Thessaly, crossed tin 
Gulf of Connth into the Feloponoesiis 
According to tradition there was • 
^reofold invasion, led respcctiv'clj' In 
Temenus, Cresphontes, .and Ansto 
demus descend.ints of Hercules 
Guided by ,i one-ev'cd jEtolian called 
Oxy lus, tliey crossed from Naupactu , 
and conquered tlio whole of file 
leloponnesus except Arcadia Tern 
eniis obtained ‘\rgos, CresphoniM 
Messenia, and the twin sons of Aoj 
t^emus (who died eii roti/c) Laconn 
The comjuerors gav'c Oxyliis Ehs for 
Meanwhile, the survival's 
vchm.ans were driv'en into the bi-stonv 
.achn a (j v ), oi out of the poninsiib 
altogether Some escaped ov erseas fo 
Asia Minor, vv'herc they eventual! 
founded cities Others fled to thdf 
ionic kinsmen m Attica, winch wrJ 
outside the direct line of invasion 
1 ho fact th.at m historical times Gn'ek 
Settlers on the coast of Asia 51in'’i 
divided themselves into ^olwns, 
lonrans, and Dorians suggested to tkt 
wrecks a genealogy, which at the sains 
time evpkamed why they called tlicnt- 
selves Hellenes 

HolICn, son of Deucalion (av) 

By rrha, w as king of Phthia in a liess.ll), 
le had three sons, A:o1us, Doras, and 
Anthus Xuthus h,ad two sons, los 
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and Acliasus Thus HellGn %vas the 
ancestor of all the Greeks, and Bohans, 
Dorians, lonians, and Achaians are all 
accounted for 

Among the Peloponnesian Dorians 
the Spartans gradually became pre- 
dominant Unlike tlio other Donan 
invaders, Argives and Mcssenians, who 
tended to coalesce with the conquered 
population, the Spartans came as 
conquerors and remained a military 
garrison They divided up the inhabi- 
tants of tlieir territory into three 
sharply defined classes Spartan 
citizens, Pei tact (“ dwellers round 
about”), who were free men without 
civic rights, and Helots, or slaves 
Surviving members of conquered 
States automatically became helots 
Before the Sth cent n c the Spartans 
had developed an oligarchic constitu- 
tion, ascribed to a mythical lawgiver 
Ly’curgus (traditional date 886 n c ), 
which made them a nation of soldiers 
Towards the end of the Sth cent they 
subdued I^Iessenia m a war which 
lasted 20 years (c 743-723 u c ) The 
second Mcssenian War (c OSG-OOS), 
which began as a revolt from the Spartan 
yoke, ended with the complete sub- 
jugation of the country Those 
Mcssenians who could not escape were 
enslaved As the Spartan dominion 
expanded and tlie numbers of the 
helots increased, it became more and 
more necessary for the Spartan Army 
to maintain its efficiency Conse- 


quently the Spartan citizen had no 
option but to become a soldier He 
‘ was freed from the necessity of earning 
his living, since the ordinary business 
of the State was undertaken bv the 
Pertact, assisted by the helots Sparta 
now had designs on the rest of the 
Peloponnesus She wrested Thyreatis 
from Argos (c 550 n c ), and attempted 
to conquer Arcadia But she was 
checked by the resistance of Tenca 
which, though defeated, was not en- 
slaved Henceforth, Sparta had to 
bo content with alliances rather tlian 
conquests She became the acknow- 
ledged leader of the Greeks, and the 
head of the Peloponnesian League 


Meanwhile, Ionian Attica had been 
formed into one State by tlie symoecism 
{" joining together ”) of v'anous small 
villages The traditional inventor of 
this union was the hero Theseus, a 
legendary King of Athens Absolute 
kings disappeared with the institution 
(c 1088 B c ) of the office of archon, or 
regent, though a kind of king (kmg- 
archon) persisted tliroughout indepen- 
dent Athenian history- Thus were 
sow a the seeds of democracy that were 
to reach their fruition under Pencles 
and Ephialtes We must not ov'erlooK 
the earlv date of the cleavage between 
oligarchic Sparta and democratic 
Athens that was to destroy- all possi- 
bility of a united Greece while tlicse 
two nv al powers flourished 

About the 7th cent n c a common 
form of gov ernment vv as ty-ranny- A 
tyrant was an absolute ruler who had 
obtained his position by- unconstitu- 
tional means Ho did not necessarily 
rule " tyrannically ” He would to- 
day- bo called a dictator In c 032 u c, 
Cylon, son-in-law of a Tyrant of 
Megara, made an abortive attempt to 
seize the supreme power in Athens 
War witli Megara resulted Popular 
1 discontent with the government of tlio 
day was followed by- a written code 
of lavy ascribed to Draco (021 B C ) 
Draco’s code was of groat benefit to 
the Athenian citizens, since tlioy were 
now saved from illegal administration . 
but the code was proverbial for its 
harshness, most of tlie listed offences 
being punishable by death Thirty 
years later Solon (archon epony-mous 
c .592 n c ) effected many- social and 
political reforms with a distinctly 
democratic orientation But lus 
reforms were premature , for in 670 
his friend Pisistratus seized the gov-em- 
raent and made himself tyrant, 1 fis rule 
was w ISO and beneficial, and Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Pausanias unite in 
praise His son Hippias ' 
(c 6^-610) carried on the tradition 
the ty-ranny accidentally came to .an 
end as the result of a private grudge, 
Uiough the ty-rannicidcs Hamiodius 
and Anstogiton were later rov-ered as 
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heroes The Pisistratids were driven founded in Italy Sicily S Traoce 
out with tie help of Sparta In N Afnca Asia Minor and even on the 
consequence Sparta forced Athens to lUack Sea Some became more im 
Join the Peloponnesian Lcagnc and to portant than their founders » g 
acknowledge the hegemony of her Dyrantium founded by Megara 
future enemy Hippias fled to the Again colonies themselves founded 
Court of King Darius cherishing hopes further colonies Syracuse founded 
of his reinstatement with Persian help by Corinth was the motlicr-tity of 
Thus the tyrants were eapelled at the several other colonies The colonies 
cost of two entanglements Sparta and particnfarly in Ionia became centres 
Persia andthemultsottheseentanglc of philosophy art and literature we 
nients were far reaching have only to mention the philosopher 

Another result of the Dorian in Thales of Miletus the painter Apelles 
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vasion mnst now be noted tVhen the of Colophon and the poet \nacreon of 
dispossessed Ach»ans founded cit es in Teos 

AsiaMinor they showed the way to the The colonies In Asia Minor provide 
colonisation that was to be so unpor the key to the Creek history of the 
tant a feature of Greek history («* «th cent n c In SCO b c they were 
CoLObv) The Greek colony was an subdued by Creesus (i/v) King of 
independent city State owning no Lydia On the fall of Lydia they 
allegiance to its mother city and passed under the control of Persia 
united if at all by sentimental ties la 408 the lonians revolted from the 
only Indeed some colonies were on Persian yoke and appealed to Greece 
very bad terms with the r founders for help Only Athena and Zretna 
tie most notorious example being responded but even with this slight 
Corcyra and Corinth The mam help much was done and Sardis the 
eflcct of Creek colonisation was to farmer capital of Lydia was burnt 

S read Greek culture far and wide over Darras quickly suppressed the revolt 
e Mediterranean Colonies were and then determined to punish the 
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presumptuous Greeks He sent an 
army into Greece imclcr Datis and 
Artaphcmes, uhich burnt Erctna 
and then attempted to deal with 
Athens With the now aged ex- 
tyrant Hippias to guide tliem, the 
Persians landed at Marathon in 410 
Here they were defeated by the 
Athenians under Milliades, almost 
unaided Their only allies were a 
thousand Platai-'ns, since the Spartans 
had so far forgotten the duties atten- 
dant on the position of leader of the 
Greeks as to be too late to help The 
battle of Marathon, though it has 
pride of place in Creasy's I't/Uen 
Decistue BnttUs of the World was 
actually nothing more than the defeat 
of a punitne expedition Its moral 
effect was. however, tremendous 
since it showed that the Persian 
" Immortals " were not invincible 
Ten \cars later Xerxes, who had 
succeeded his father Darius, determined 
to conquer Greece once and for all In 
4S0 he crossed the Hellespont and 
proceeded to invade Greece by wav of 
Thrace and Tlicssaly, accompanving 
the movements of his army with a 
gigantic fleet Iho Greeks, united for 
the first time since the Donan invasion 
abandoned N Thessaly, and decided 
to hold the pass of Tliermopylm only 
because a providential storm had 
wrecked many of the Persian ships at 
Artemisium The pass was gallantlv 
defended by the Spartan king Leonidas 
and the invaders could make no pro- 
gress until they learnt of the existence 
of a mountain path by which they were 
able to take the defenders m the rear 
Once through the pass the rest of Greece 
lay open to them Bceotia had 
already submitted and Attica was 
defenceless, the land forces of tlie 
Greeks hav mg concentrated in the 
Peloponnesus Fortunately, the Athe- 
nians had in Themistoclcs a statesman 
of foresight Some time before he had 
persuaded tnem to devote the surplus 
profe of their silver mines at Launum 
to the building of a navy Now that 
the critical time had come he induced 
his fellow-citizens to abandon their 
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capital to the enemy and to trust 
themselves to their " wooden walls,*' 
in obedience to an oracle The 
Athenian fleet and their allies concen 
trated in the strait between the island 
of Salamis and the mainland of Attica 
and in the ensuing battle of Salamis the 
Persian fleet was utterly destroyed 
Salamis rather than Marathon de 
serv'cs to be called a " decisive battle 
of the world " This sca-figlit w'as 
followed in 470 by the land-battle 
of Platma, in which the allied 
Greeks under the Spartan regent 
Pausanias routed tlie Persians under 
Mardonius On the same day the 
Greek-, defeated the remnant of the 
Persian land and sea forces at Mycalc, 
in Ionia 

The result in Greece of the Persian 
wars was that the leadership of the 
Greeks passed from Sparta to Athens , 
Throughout the campaigns Athens bad 
displayed far more vigour than Sparta 
meeting the Persians almost single- 
handed at Marathon and taking the 
initiative at Salamis Not even the 
devotion of the Spartan king at 
Thcrmopylaj or the strategy of the 
Spartan regent at Piataia was able' 
to remove tlie impression of Lacedae- 
monian rcmissnoss Sparta’s prestige 
suffered, and her hegemony lapsed 

Once the Persian danger was over, 
the Greeks, under their new leader, 
toolc steps to prev ent a recurrence In 
178-477 the Delian Confederacy (q v , 
was formed It was not long before 
the allies consented to pay Athens a 
money -tribute instead of supplying 
their quota of ships , and it was only^ 
another step to transfertheheadquarf ers 
of the league from Delos to Athens 
(454) Thus, almost imperceptibly, 
the allies became subject-States and 
Die Athenian maritime empire came 
into being 

The Confederacy of Delos, under the 
able leadership of Cimon, son of iffil" 
bades, ^ w aged active war against 
I^rsia m Asia hlinor At the biSttlc of 
the Eurymedon (408) Cimon completely* 
defeated the Persian army and fleet 
As a result Carian, Lycian, and Pam' 
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phylian cihes Vere enrollwl m the 
Athenian federation Turther sue 
cesses in the Hellespont and the 
coercion of nnwillmg members of the 
league completed Cimons uork la 
the £gea& Cimon attempted also to 
conciliate Sparta by coming to her 
assistance nnasked ji\ the third 
Jlesseman tVar ■(462) but the Athe- 
nians disliked his pro Spartan policy 
and the Lacedaimonians themselves 
rebuffed him 

It was not long before the rivalry 
between Athens and Sparta broke out 
mto war "The year 431 sav the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian ^Var 
which lasted till 404 B c It was a 
struggle between a maritime and a 
land power and between a demnera y 
and an oligarchy In the end the 
oligarchic land power won Soon 
alter the outbreak ot war Athens lost 
her greatest statesman Pericles the 
only man who had ever been able to 
control the new Athenian democracy 
After 4*0 Athens was at the mercy of 
demagogues like Cleon incompetents 
like Nicias and adventurers like 
Aleibiades Athens was cnppled by 
the failure of her grandiose Sicilian 
expedition (41S-413) and Sparta 
after the battle of £i,ospotaiTu (40^) 
became the victor and Tesumeo the 
hegemony of Greece Buf Instead of 
freeing the late members of the Atbe 
man empire as she had promised 
Sparta merely tamed them from 
democracies into oligarchies Her 
leadership was accordingly unpopular 
anti short lived In SJ4 ten years 
sifter the surrender of Athens the 
tthenian Conon in joint command of 
the Persian fleet deleileC the Spartan 
fleet at Cn dus destroying the new 
maistime power of Sparta Thetenns 
of the Peace of Antalcidas (or the 
King s Peace 337) stipulating that all 
As atic c t es belongeil to Persia and 
that all Greek cities were to be anton 
omous were intended to secure the 
break up of existing Creek leagues and 
to prevent the revi -al of any that had 
collapsed Thebes refused to 

dissoWe League aod m 
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378 the Athenians revived the Delian 
(^federacy Under the leadership 
of Upaminondas Thebes inflicted an 
ImmUiating defeat on Sparta at 
l>uctn in 371 and assumed the 
hegemony Epammondas now carried 
the war into the f eloponnesus 
Immediately N of Spartan territory 
he placed a nng of fortified cities of 
which perhaps the most noteworthy 
was Jilegalopolis the new federal 
capita of Arcadia founded e 369 n c 
Athens however nowf united with her 
former enemy and Epanunondas fell 
at Mantinea in 36 and with him the 
Theban supremacy came to an end 
after 9 years 

A new danger was now to arise in 
the N Macedonia though strictly a 
part of Greece was always regarded by 
the inhabitants of old Greece as a 
foreign country Until the reign of 
Tbilip 1! It bad not been prominent 
Pbdip htrwever after eonsohdaliBg 
his dependencies Psonia and Illyria 
began to estend his kingdom He 
took 4mphipolis in 337 andPydnaand 
Potklaia m 376 The Sacred War of 
1336-346 gave him an opportunity to 
I interfere in the affairs of Greece The 
Phoctans had seized Delphi in 3.<6 and 
had become involved in a vvar insti 
gated by Thebes with the AmphiC 
tvomc League For a time the 
1 hociaos helped by Athens and Sparta 
and enriched by the treasures of Delphi 
became supreme in central Greece 
but they soon came to grips witti 
Ph lip who drove them ont of 
Thessaly In 346 Philip coucluded 
a one sided peace with Athena and 
caused the d smtegration of I hocis 
The same year be presided at the 
Pythian Games at Delphi ITiilip 
was naturally sympathetic to Athens 
but the fiery speeches of Demosthenes 
made reconciljaiion impossible War 
broke out in 340 At the battle of 
Chaeronxa (331) ITuIiputterly defeated 
the alhed Greeks and the last hope 
of independence vanished Phihp was 
,ao« muter of Greece 
I He determined to set in motion his 
■scheme for the conquest of I ersia, 
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at the Congress of Connth (also m 338) 
lie was elected leader of the Greeks 
in the projected expedition On his 
assassination in 330 his son, Alexander 
the Great, took his place After crushing 
a revolt in Bocotia and destroying 
Thebes, Alexander set out on Ins great 
career of conquest and liellenisation m 
Asia Minor, Palestine, Egypt, Persia, 
and India After Alexander's death 
(323) a feeble attempt at regaining 
Greek independence was crushed in the 
Lamian War (323-322) Witli regard 
to the rivalry of Alexander's succes- 
sors (the Diadochi) it is sufficient here 
to say that Greece remained generally 
under Jlaccdonian rule 1 ho 3rd cent 
B c. saw' the rise of the Acha.an League 
(q V ), under the leadership of Aratiis, 
and its rivalry with the Altolian 
League [qv) The unwaso alliance of 
Philip V of Macedon with Carthage led 
to intervention by Romo and to 
Philip’s defeat at Cynosccphalni in 
197 by the Roman general Flaminius 
In 190, at the Isthmian Gaines, 
Flaminius declared the freedom of all 
Greek cities taken from Macedon 
After the battle of Pydna (108) Rome 
lay Macedon under tribute In 140 
the Romans took and destroyed 
Corinth, broke up the Achman League, 
and virtually extinguished the inde- 
pendent existence of Greece They 
eventually created two Roman pro- 
vinces out of the wreck of Greece, 
hlacedonia in the N and Achaia in the 
S Though Nero repeated in a » 07 
tliat Greece was ” free,” the declaration 
was merely a tribute to her former 
greatness 

After the division of the empire 
following the foundation of Constanti- 
nople in 330 Greece became part of the 
Byzantine Empire {q v) In 305 the 
country was ravaged by Alarm and lus 
Goths In the early kliddle Ages it 
suffered invasions by Slavs, Avars, 
Sicilian Normans, Catalans, and 
Venetians After the capture of Con- 
stantmople in 1204 part of the dis- 
integrated Byzantine Empire was 
reformed as the so-called Despotate of 
Epirus, while Boniface of Montferrat 


became King of Thessalonica, dele- 
gating the government of Attica and 
Bcootia to Otlio do la Roche 
Various Frankish barons established 
feudal States m the Peloponnesus. 
After 1463 tlie Ottoman Turks 
conquered tlic country, holding it, 
m spite of temporary inroads by 
Venice, until 1821 "in that j'car 
began tlie Greek War of Independence 
In 1834 Athens became the capital of 
independent Greece In 1 803, after 
the deposition of Otho of Bavaria, the 
first King of Greece, Great Britain gav'c 
up the Ionian Islands, which she had 
protected since 1815, and Prince 
William of Denmark began to reign 
as George 1 In 1881 Thessaly was 
incorporated Iho effects of the dis- 
astrous war of 1897 with Turkey vvere 
neutralised bv the Great Powers In 
1011, under the guidance of Vcnizelos, 
Greece became a member of the Balkan 
League The Balkan Wars of 1912-13 
gave Greece Macedonia, Epirus, Crete, 
and most of the zEgcan islands 

In the World W^ar Constantine, who 
had succeeded George I in 1913, 
favoured Germany, while Vcnizelos 
favoured the Allies In 1917, after a 
provisional government had been set 
up at Salonika by Vcnizelos m 1910 
and Greece had been virtually block- 
aded by the Allies, Constantine 
abdicated m fav'our of his second son 
Alexander, and Greece joined the 
Allies Tlie Ircatios of Neuilly (1919) 
and Sivres (1920) gave Greece a con- 
siderable increase of tcnilory at tlie 
expense respectively of Bulgaria and 
of Turkey Constantine returned to 
the throne in 1920 after the death 
of Alexander, After the disastrous 
campaign of 1921-2 in Anatolia 
Constantine abdicated again, this tunc 
m favour of his eldest son George 
Tlie 1 reaty of Lausanne (1023) restored 
much territory to Turkey and gave the 
Dodecanese (g v ) to Italy. In 1024 
a republic was declared The con- 
stitution was upset m 1025-G by the 
temporary dictatorship of General 
Pangalos 

See the Cambridge Ancient History , 



Greek Isdependesee 
J B Bury llutofy of Gfuee and the, 
}i\stories of Heri^otus Thucydides 
ftud Xenophon 

Greek Independence Wat ol (1821- 
3 ) the war by which Greece then a 

E art of the Turkish Empire obtained 
er independence The loth cent 
saw a revival of nationalism amongst 
the Greeks at first cultural and then 
m 1815 in the foundation of a revola 
tionarysociety the InXIarch 

I nnee Alexander \ psUanb Resident 
of the Society invaded the Danubian 
principalities from Russia but that 
country disavowed the rev olt and it soon 
Mllapscd In April led by Archbishop 
Germanos the Greeks in the Morea and 
shortly afterwards the Greeks in the 
^geanlslands launched arevott Inthe 
nnt period they were successful TTiey 
obtained command of the sea won 
^TOwhes and massacred many Turks 
The Turks retaliated by massaenng 
Chnstians m Conatanlinople tocludiDi. 
the patriarch. In le". the Sultan 
made a determined effort to defeat the 
Greeks but the Turkish army was 
destroyed in the pass of Derveoakt by 
the Creeks under Kolokcoton s Civil 
M ar m Greece in 1 823 gav e t he Turks an 
opportunity which however was lost 
t^ugh the famous surprise attack on 
them by Alarko Botzans. Civil w». 

and the expedition of Vfehemet 
All Pasha of Egwt with ships aod 
soldiers changed the course 

?i n * 

liellenes such as Byron Lord . 
Cochrane and Sir Richard Church the 
Grwks were defeated on land and s 
But Europe had b^n aroused 
enthusiasm for the Greek cause The I 
lowers intervened a demonstration 
of French and Engluh fleets led to the 
Y^ttle of Navanno (j v ) and the 
destruction of the Pgvplian fleet 
Rusida intervened m the N in 18 S 0 
and the war ended By the Treaty of | 
AdriMople (18 9) Greece was declared ' 
sn Independent State The Great 
Powers reduced its boundanes in 1830 
and it was not until ISS’ that the 
Convention of London guaranteed the 
mdependent monarchy of Greece under 
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theprotection of Great Bntain Trance 
and Russia Otto son of the King of 
Bavana was chosen King 

Greek Langnage The The vanous 
dialects of ancient Greek and the 
mod«n tongue which descends from 
them together form one of the most 
important branches of the Indo- 
European {q V ) family of languages 
The area over which it has been spoken 
has varied with the expansion and con 
traction of the spheres of Greek poll 
tical influence In tiie dal's of the 
Athenian Empire and of the conquests 
of Alexander the Great the language 
wras very widely spread but modem 
Greek i bttle spokeu outside Greece 
Itself It IS clear that in any account 
of the language there must be a sharp 
differ ntiation between ancient and 
modem Greek for not only are there 
great actual differences between the 
two but also they differ widely m 
relative importance 

/iHeteni 0 tek was divided into four 
un dialects A^nlie Arcadian or 
Cypnan Done and Ionic but as 
nearly the whole of ancient Creek 
literature and of the matenal which 

E rovidev us with our knowledge of the 
loguago has reached us in tlio Attic 
sub-dialect of Ionic it is with the 
Greek of Attica the district in which 
Athens stands that wc arc almost 
exclusively concerned The Creek 
letters were developed from a Senutic 
ongiual the Greek alphabet almost 
certainly had considerable influence 
upon the similar development of the 
Latin alphabet and it u the direct 
parent of the Russian and Serbian 
alphabets (see Alpkabst) Close in 
speebon of a Creek text reveals the 
fact that practically every word is 
distmguish^ by an accent placed over 
;one of its syllables Though these 
accents were not generally written 
before the Otb cent a o they are of 
the greatest interest and importance 
in the study not only oi Creek but of 
Indo-European linguistics generally 
Excluding the barytone wluch is not a 
true accent at aU there were two ol 
these accents the o*ytont O and the 
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penspomenon They differ cn* j 

tircly in ancient Greek from the 
Teutonic (and modern English) accent, 
which IS one of stress , for they were 
pitch accents The oxytone indicated 
a high tone, and the penspomcnon a 
falling tone of voice , but they bore no 
relation to the length of a syllable or to 
tlio vigour expended in its pronuncia- 
tion Ihcy were carefully and ac- 
curately preserved by oral tradition 
until in the Otli cent the Byzantine 
scholars deemed it expedient to record 
them more permanently in iiriting 
Their linguistic importance lies in Uie 
fact that, by a comparison of them v.ith 
the accent of Sanskrit, it is possible to 
arrive at a fairly accurate estimate of 
the onginal Indo-European accent, 
and so to trace the effects of that 
accent in the development of the sound 
changes which characterise various of 
the Indo-European languages (see 
for example, Vekner’s Law) 

The grammatical structure, out of 
which u as developed one of the greatest 
literary languages that the world has 
known, was of considerable inflexional 
complexity In addition to many 
features which were equally preserved 
in tile Latin language (gu), Gteclc 
had, as W'ell as a singular and a plural, 
a dual number (though this was practi- 
cally obsolete oven in classical Greek), 
and a middle voice as well as the active 
and passive The verb had a \ery 
complicated conjugation, and hence 
was capable of expressing very many 
shades of meaning , and it is mainly 
duo to this fact and to one other that 
Greek became such a flexible medium 
of literary expression The other 
reason for tins was one which is found 
in no comparable degree in any other 
Indo-European language except Kiis- 
sian , namely, the extraordinary 
number of enclitics or syllables of 
nuance, which are frequently untrans- 
latable into, for example, English, but 
are capable of altenng tlio whole tone 
and meaning of a sentence 

Apart from its xery groat intrinsic 
beauty, Greek is of the first importance 
m respect of its influences upon other 
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languages In the first place, through 
its literature and its general culture 
it profoundly affcclcd Latin, which in 
turn IS one of the most influential of all 
the Indo-European languages Further- 
more, Greek has proxidod a happy 
hunting-ground for the xvord-bor- 
rowers of nearlv' everj Western tongue 
xxhcii the need has arisen to com anew' 
word This is especiallj true of the 
terminology of the xanous sciences 
In Modern Gicek a distinction must 
be made between the ‘‘ pure ” and the 
"popular" forms of the language 
The former is largdv artificial, and is 
the result of a conscious effort to 
return as far as possible to ancient 
Greek It is the official and editorial 
language ' Popular " Greek is the 
lorni in which the language has natur- 
a!!> developed in accordance xvith the 
history of its speakers Both forms, 
but cspeciallx the " popular," have 
incorporated m inv foreign xvords into 
tUoir X ocabiilanes , and Uicse, as is 
natural, haxo been token from tlio 
nations xxith winch Greece has been 
brought into the closest political con- 
tact Hence by far the largest foreign 
element m modern Greek is Turkish 
Apart from its x’Ocabulary the chief 
differences from ancient Greek are as 
follows T he old intch accent has been 
replaced by a stress accent Many of 
tlic vow el sounds have been assimilated 
into one (there are at least G different 
xowels or combinations of x’owels 
xvhich are all iironounced E) , and 
there are xmnous other phonetic pecu- 
liarities affecting the consonants 
Many of the old grammatical inflexions 
haxe dropped out, especially in the 
'■ jiojiular ' speech 
Greek Literature, besides forming one 
of the groat branches of classical 
literature (qv), includes also the whole 
of the literature written in Greek dur- 
ing mediaix-al and modern times The 
line of demarcation between the classi- 
cal and the medimval (or Byzantine/ 
penods is not easy to define, but it 
may conx'cniently be placed in the 
early Gth cent a d , the date dividing 
the Byzantine from the modern period 
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can definitely be taken as 1453 when 
the Eastern empire fell 

Tor reasons too complex to be div 
cussed here the Greek language did 
not as Latin did become the parent 
of ^ family of languages each with its 
own hterature One reason for this 
t was that the ancient language was and 
IS held in such veneration that It has 
actually competed with the progres 
site development of a literary language 
which IS at the same time m tune with 
the spint and circumstances of the 
times through which it has passed 
The result has been that although the 
spoken language has continuously 
changed there has remained at o an 
offiaal language relatively close to 
that of the classical period 

Byzantine literature however is not 
a mere mutative continuation of clas i 
cal Greek hterature It is the refiec 
tion of the influences and tendencies of 
its own times and the most out 
standing of thes influences was the 
Christian religion Some of the great 
cst Creek theologians bsd however 
appeared m the -ith cent and these 
include Eusebius Gregory of Nazian 
rus Gregor) of Nyssa Basil the Great 
and St. Chrysostom These and their 
successors in later centuries were in 
spired by the need to combat the van 
ous great heresies which shook the 
Church In the uth cent, a formidable 
antagonist John of Damascus po er 
fully stated the principles of Christian 
dogimi to combat the Iconoclasts In bis 
The rouilaiH of KnoiUdge During 
the Byzantine penod there appeared 
alsomanyLi et of IXt Sainll of which 
ha iMtn and JosapMat (fr) » the 
most vvi Icly known example 

The poetry of this period again 
u-as dominated by Chnstianity The 
6th cent was the golden age of the 
Greik hymnoRraphera and in the 
7th and 8thc nts was developed anew 
kind of religious poetry the Canemn a 
hi hly complex lyncal form of which 
John of Damascus was one of the 

S eat masters. While the actual 
nguage of poetry remvmed close to 
that of Attic Greek its form was 
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changed completely for the old 
quantitative metre gave way to one of 
stress accent The Byzantine penod 
also produced a great quantity of 
seenm poetry nearly all narrabve or 
didaebe or political or epigrammatic 
but hardly any of it purely lyncal 
Throughout the penod there was an 
almost continuous succession of his- 
torians Two great contributions to 
literary history and cnticism were the 
Library or JHynobtblon of Photius in 
the gth cent and the Lextkon of 
Suidas in the lOth cent 

All the above hterature important 
and influential as it is was largely 
artificial But there existed also a far 
more vinle literature in the purely 
vernacular tongue the bulk of it being 
in poetic form This is comprised of 
epics and romances and erotic poems 
and fables which taken in the mass 
form a very living and interesting if 
little known hterature wlueb is the 
natural link between that of elasneal 
Greece and the popular modern litcra 
tore 

After the of Constantinople m 
1443 Greek scholars were dis^rsed 
tlirougbout the West and these and 
their successors continued to produce 
works written in imitation of classical 
Creek mamly of a theological char 
acter but also covering other fields of 
science and scholarship Alany of 
these had considerable influence upon 
the uitimale revival of Creek nation 
alism parti ularly by the editions of 
the clwics and the contributions 
towards language reform of Adaman 
tiQs Korais (I74!l-l!i33) In the 19th 
cent the outstanding classicsi 
author was Alexandros Itizos Khan 
gabes (2810-169 ) who was prolific in 
nearly every branch of hterature 

But the litciatore of the spoken or 
cmacular language became dunng 
the modern penod increasingly para 
mount especially in poetry In (he 
10th and t7th cent there was a re- 
markable Cretan literature while the 
island was under the rule of \eiiice 
locluding the tragedy E opkile of 
Gcorsios Itortatzis the romantic 



poem Lroiohrtlos of Vincenzo Cornaro, 
and the pastoral poem, The Fair 
Shepherdess, published by Nikolaos 
Drymitinos In the jCgean Islands 
there was a wealth of popular songs and 
ballads, emanating chiefly from the 
Idephts who, in their mountain re- 
treats, continued to defy the Turks 
But the man who did most to ensure 
the supremacy of the vernacular as the 
language of poetry was Dionysios 
Solomos (1798-1857), whose best- 
known poems are Lambros and the 
Ode to Liberty The w.ay to the use of 
popular Greek for imaginative prose 
was indicated by Joannes Psucharcs 
(6 1854) m My Journey (1888) 

The 20th cent has seen the demotic, 
or vernacular, language attain an 
unassailable position as the medium of 
Greek literature, especially of poetry 
The " pure ” language is recognised as 
the ofhcial language , but the other 
holds the field for all imaginative and 
creative work Possibly the greatest 
name of the century is Kostis Palamas, 
poet, novelist, and critic, whoso poem. 
The Immutable Life, places him 
among the foremost of modern poets 
He has been followed by a number of 
poets, ranging from the smoothly 
melodious to the boldest experimenters 
in modern forms The output of prose 
literature also has been very large , 
and it is only lack of space that con- 
fines present reference to the stories of 
Papadiamandis, and to the nov-els and 
plays of G Xenopoulos 

Much of modern Greek poetry has 
been translated into English , but a 
comprehensive English survey of the 
whole of Byzantine and modern Greek 
literature docs not appear to exist 
Greeley, Horace (1811-1872), Ameri- 
can journalist and politician He 
published the first cheap paper in 
New York, the Morning Post, which 
failed almost immediately After 
various journalistic activities, he pub- 
lished The New Yorker, The Jeffer- 
sonian, and The Log Cabin, and finally 
The Tribune, a daily paper, m which he 
wielded great influence m political 
questions He opposed Grant in his 
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election for a second term of office as 
President, but was defeated This 
w'as in 1872 He did not long siir- 
v'lve the defeat, and died in the same 
year 

Green, John Kichard (1837-1883), 
English historian, succeeded Stubbs as 
librarian at Lambeth Palace (186!)) 
His Short History of the English People 
appeared in 1874 , his vivid and 
picturesque style made it immediately 
popular The History of the English 
People (4 vols , 1878-80), The Making 
of England (1882), and The Conquest 
of England (188.1) form more senous 
contributions to historical knowledge 

Greene, Robert (15G0-1593), English 
dramatist and pamphleteer, was one 
of the " University Wits " (qv) His 
life was one of vice and poverty, yet 
his poems have much charm and grace 
His dramatic w'ork, for which he is 
best known, includes Orlando Furioso 
(1604), Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay 
(1604), and Paiidosto (1588) His 
pamphlet. Greens Croats-worth of 
fVtt, bought with a Million of Repent- 
ance (160C), contains the famous refer* 
once to Shakespeare — '' an vpstart 
Crow, beautified with our feathers, that 
with his Tygers heart wrapt in a players 
hide supposes he is as welt able to 
bumbast out a blanke verse as the best 
of you and . is in his owne conceit 
the onely Shake-scene in a countric ’’ 
But, if Shakespeare borrowed from 
Greene, Greene also borrowed from 
other writers , his Pandosto, for ex- 
ample, was based on an earher Polish 
romance 

Green-Fly, Plant-lice, or Aphides 
(see Aphis), insects of the family 
Aphididrc belonging to that divrsion of 
the Hemiptera (qv) in which the 
similar transparent wings, when de- 
pressed, slope ov'er the sides of the 
body Green-fly, of which there are 
many dififeront kinds, by no means 
always green, feed upon vanous plants, 
and on account of their extraordinary 
fertility are perhaps the most trouble- 
some of all insect-pests to farmers, 
fruit-growers, and horticulturists Their 
life - history, varymg accordmg to 
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tte species is typically complicated which the Danish Government holds 
From eggs laid in the autnmn are a monopoly are mainly found on 
hatched in the following spring wing the \V side There is Nery little 
less females which parthenogenetically vegetation and less cultivable land 

i sf« Embryology) produce Imng Bean wolves reindeer foxes and 
emale young mostly similar to the birds in large numbers are found 
parents although a few winged here 

K imens may be m the brood The history of its exploration dates 
lughout the summer this process from the visit of Martin Frobisher in 
of reproduction goes on for several 1076 to the Crecnland burvey Cxpedi 
generations winged females becoming tion of 1933 TTie attempt of \Vhym 
more numerous and sometimes perand Brown in 1807 to penetrate the 
amounting to vast swarms which tske intenor was followed (1880) by the 
wing in search of fresh plants to feed success of Peary and Maigaard and 
upon Later in the year both the -yearslaterbyNansen whosucceeded 
winged and wingless females produce in reaching a height of 89.’ ft and 
vnnged sexually mature males and crossing an extensive £eld of inland ice 
females which pair the females subse la 1912 Rasmussen and hreuchen 
quently laying the eggs destined to crossed and re-crossed the area from 
hatch in the spring Although the the Gulf of Inglefeld to the Danmark 
ftoundity vanes according to the fyord Although Greenland lias been 
'^^“>«blene88 of the season it is governed by Denmark since 1814 her 
certain that a single Individual hatched supremaev was cliallcngedby Norway 
iu •Ptmg may bo the aource whooccupicd apart of C Greenland in 
tbzoQgbout the season of thousands 1930 but tb Hague Court has 
perhaps nulUoru of green fly If ail awarded the disputed territory to 
f'^'Mtherewouldsoon beno plants Denmark Pop mainly Eskimo 
left for them to feed upon but heavy (1930) 16 030 
nins destroy thousands and many Qreea Mad. rrr Oceans asd Seas 
?®**®t*«ueh as the larv* of hover files Greenock, port and ladustnal town 

Uoybirds and others and iosectivor Renfrewsh re Scotland Apart from 
ous birds like tits feed on them ard its sbipbuiidmg and shipping there are 
keep their numbers down It sugar and oil refinenes and large rope- 
w obviously to the Interest of plant walks Harland ,SL W olff ha a an im 
to know the natural enemies porlantshipyard at Greenock In the 
of these pests and refrain from inter cemeterv is buried Burns s Highland 
feiMg with them Mary lop (1931) «8 948 

Greengage, a green ox golden plum Green Od, the name sometimes given 
W®) to the fraction of coal tar (g V ) which 

Omnland, a large island chiefly distils at 2 9-400 C Also known as 
Arctic Circle bounded on anthracene oil 

Bay and Davis Strait Greensand, any sand or sandstone to 
*““-,E^by the N Atlantic area which glauconite (jr) imparts a 
c 830 000 sq m The coast line is grecaish colour The glauconite is 
i*8g*d and indented with bays and probably deposited as casts of the 
wras Much of its surface is ice shells of Toratninifera and other 
7^**^ parts of the extreme N E organisms The moat notable deposits 
Md }fW coasts have not yet been ofthianaturearethelxiwerand Upper 
explored There are mountains enor Greensand of the Cretaceous system 
mOTS glaciers, and small running (jb) The Cambridge Greensand 
®f melted snow and ice The u a band containing phosphatised 
Chief trade is jn whale and seal oil imils some of Jfeditcnaneaa type 
®kins eiderdown and cryobtc and phosphatic nodules occurring at 
ihe cod and haddock fishenes <d top of the Lower Cretaceous 
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About one-third of the fossils have not 
been found elsewhere in England 
Greenshank, a bird of the plover 
family, one of the largest species of 
the sandpipers, about the size of a 
woodcock, but with a long bill, neck, 
and legs It breeds in the N parts of 
the Old World, even in the Scottish 
Highlands, but in winter goes as far 
S as the Cape and Australia 

Greenwich, metropolitan borough on 
the 1 hames There are cable, engineer- 
ing, linoleum, and chemical works, and 
a power-station Fronting the nver 
stands Greenwich Hospital, occupying 
the site of the former royal palace 
knoim as Greenwich House, in which 
Henry VIII and his daughters Queen 
Mary and Queen Elizabeth were born , 
here also his son Edward VI died 
The palace was pulled down by Charles 
II, who built Greenwich Hospital in its 
place The W wing was designed by 
Inigo Jones , other parts were com- 
pleted by Sir Chnstopher Wren The 
new building, containing the famous 
" Painted Hall,” at first a hospital for 
seamen, became a Royal Naval College 
in 1873 In 1932 the hospital school 
was removed to Holbrook, Suffolk 
Greenwich Observatory, in Greenwich 
Park, was built in 1 C75 , its clock is the 
standard (Greenwich mean time) for 
the whole country The meridian of 
Greenwich is the datum of longitude 
for all Bntish and most foreign geog- 
raphers The annual ‘ whitebait 
dinner " of cabinet ministers is no 
longer held The population of the 
borough IS 100,900 

Greenwood, Fredenck (1830-1000), 
English journalist. Editor of the Corn- 
htU (1864-8), Pall Mall Gazelle, Si 
Jan'es’s Gacette Through Greenwood 
the purchase by Disraeli of a large 
proportion of the shares in the Suez 
Canal was brought about He had 
considerable influence on the thought 
of his time He published several 
books, including Jmagiiialton tn 
Dreams (1894) 

Greet, Sir Phihp Ben (6 1867), 

English actor-manager .first appeared 
on the stage, 1879, at Southamp- 


ton ; began management in 1886, pro- 
ducing Shakespearean performances in 
the open air Revived Everyman in 
1902 Has toured Great Britain and 
USA with repertory companies, in 
which many famous actors have re- 
ceived their training Knighted, 1929 
Grfegoire, Henri (1750-1831), French 
politician and ecclesiastic, bom near 
Lundville He became a prominent 
revolutionary bishop, and was chosen 
as President of the National Conven- 
tion in 1792 but retained his episcopal 
office, and recommended the re- 
opening of the churches On the 
conclusion of the Concordat w-ith 
Rome (1801) ho was compelled to retire, 
and until his death devoted himself to 
literary works on religious and political 
subjects 

Gregorian Calendar, see Calendar 
Gregory of Nazianzns, St. (328-389), 
a father of the Eastern Church, and 
one of the most important of Eastern 
theologians He was a leader of the 
Orthodox party against the Anans, 
and largely followed Athanasius and 
Origen in his writings He was 
appointed Metropolitan of Constan- 
tinople m 380, but resigned soon after- 
wards, retiring to his birthplace, 
Nazianzus, m Cappadocia 

Gregory of Nyssa, St (e 330-c 400), 
a father of the Eastern Church and 
Bishop of Njssa in Cappadocia He 
took a leading part in the struggle 
agamst the Anans, for which he was 
exiled by the Arian Emperor Valens 
Gregory, name of 16 popes, one of 
the greatest of whom was Gregorv I 
(530-004), who sent Augustine to 
spread the Christian faith m Britain, 
and collected and preserved tlie plain- 
song (grv) chants still the official 
music of the Roman Catholic church 
Gregorv II (715-731) was respon- 
sible for the propagation of Chnstianity 
in Germany by sending St Boniface 
there Gregorv VII (Hildebrand), 
pope from I073-S" instituted reforms 
within the church which brought about 
a sentence of deposition from the 
Emperor Henrj' IV in 1070. to which 
the Pope replied by excommunicating 
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the Lnperor Three years liler We though in Cornwall tofvii and tourmi 
young Gerniaa king OKain deposed lino mav also be present The mica 
Gregerv Thw time the I’ope a sup- glvra the rock a ghllerlng appearance 
porter* deserted him and he Dei from la band specirrm* Greisen* occur 
Itome «hiSo Archbi hop Gtubert of in veins in the granite anlhavepte 
Rasenoa took his place aiClement III sumabU been firmed bi hot vaiwurs 
GkcCOKY I\ pope from I* -41 or Ilqnls rising through the fissarr 
twice eacommunKaled I rederKk It Schorl is a variet> of greisen in which 
and esUbhshed the «\*lem by which tc unn-iline U present instead of or as 
the Inquisition was to be operated well as whit mica It is formed in 
CBtCORy X pope from 15TI-® tie same wav IV Ih greiseii and 
bronchi about a temporary union with schorl mat contain ores of tin 
the Creek Church on the occasKm of Grenada, a Untiih possession in the 
the General Council st Lyons (1*H) Windward Islands Caribbean Sea 
and bid down regulations (or papal Cocoa sugar cotton ant spices are 
elections GaicoRv Xlll pope from the mam prnlucts and exports 
IST’-SJ extended the activities o( the Administration is cirne»l on by a 

i esBits enconraced the Irish in their Leiisixlive Council presided over by 
ostiltty towar is the I ngtith and the Coventor education is Govern 
rhiUp II in his attacks on the helher meat ailed and tliere are 00 schools 
land* lie aUo reforme-1 tho Caleodtr \rea IS( s*( m pop (JD31) 8 6* 
(?b) GaiMKV \1\ pope from Grenade, a hoi w iron ball fil 1 1 
ischeit) ootsbl (or ha nno with ext I isitx-s art fired b> alighUJ 
cxcommQCii.aW Henrv of Navarre fuse Cunpowder filie 1 grenades ( 
Gregory laaleDa AumtiU, Lady wood were invented in the lOth cent 
(lU 193 1 frith eUv-wnght ant and m tie ITth srs-cial bands of 
director with W B ^eats of the greovliers were formed for tbeir 
Abbey 7>eatre the home of Irish use Modem liaitiJ greusdiw were sue 
Batiocal drams Her publications in cesstuli) usn) by the Japanese aninat 
elude -volumes of plan collections < f Russia m IPOf and various forms 
Irish folk legen 1* and m^-ths and Our many made from old tins etc were 
fnii Thealrt (1914) a history of the innvxtuced at the outbreak of the 
Abbey World War These first grenades 

Gregory John Walter (ISCt IM”) exploded on impact, but the Mils 
distinguished Lnslish geolngut Me bomb of which huge numbers were 
began his scientlhc career in tfi%7 as made depended for its firing upon the 
palzontologut in the Natural ilivlory freeing ot a Ic er after throwing Sit 
Museum fa lfKi| he accept d a alt Uoms 

simibr prof ssorship at Glasgow fmm Otsnadiar a soldier Tfho«a original 
which he retired in 1020 He under duty was to throw grenades (je) 
tookmanycxpeditionstovariouspaits usually chosen (or his height and 
of the world including E Africa strengUi The grenadier companies 
where he studied the Great Rift Valley lad a pricnty of others and marched 
Spitsbergen the Rockies the Hima on the right of the I ne from which 
layas and finally to the \Ddes fact after their disbandment in 18 3 
where he was drowned by the op- the first company of a battalion often 
setting of a canoe Mis geologual sasumed the name 
studies centred rather in great earth Grenadier Guards the first regiment 
Biovementsthaninminorstratlgraphy of the British Army by rank though 
and he was also profoundly interested ootbyage In ItiSa a roval regim nt 
in racial and sociological problems of guards raised as n bodyguard for 
Oreiseo, a granite mod Ced by the Charles H in 1680 was amalgamated 
felspar and consisting with Lord Wentworths Regiment 
essen ’S^art* and white mica ’(10,«8) the whole being 
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First or Grenadier Regiment of Foot 
Guards They fought with Marl- 
borough, wth Wellington, in the 
Crimea and S Africa, They -were 
among the first British troops in 
France in 1914, took part in the 
retreat from Mens, and in every im- 
portant action on the Western Front 
during the World War 
Grenadin, see Fillets 
Grenfell, Julian Henry Francis (1888- 
1916), English poet, son of 1st Baron 
Desborough, killed in the World War 
His poems, which include Into Baltic, 
To a Blach Greyhound, and 1 he Htlls, 
show a remarkable Io\e of Nature 
Grenfell, Sir Wilfred Thomason (6 
1866), British medical missionary He 
studied medicine and became house 
surgeon under Sir Frederick Treses at 
London Hospital He fitted out the 
first hospital ship for the North Sea 
fisheries, making many cruises with the 
fishermen, and establishing homes and 
missions on land for their use In 
1892 he built 6 hospitals, as well as 
nursing stations, orphanages, and 
schools in Labrador, and still cruises 
annually along that coast in his 
hospital steamer Stralhcona It In 
1915 ho was made an honorary 
Fellow of the American College of 
Surgeons, and served in France 
during the World War in the Harvard 
surgical unit His Autobiography of a 
Labrador Doctor (1019) desenbes his 
missionary work among the fishermen 
Grenoble, fortified city, S E France, 
in the Isdre department, once the 
capital of the Dauphind The cathe- 
dral and the church of St Laurent 
date in part from the 11th cent 
Secular buildings include Palais de 
Justice (c 1480), the university, 
and the town library The town is 
famous for Its kid gloves Pop 86 629 
Grenville, George (1712-1770). Eng- 
lish statesman He entered Parlia- 
ment in 1741, became Secretary of 
State in 1702, and later in the same 
Admiralty 

In 1763 he became Pnme Mmister and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer It was 
during his term of office that the 


Amcncan Stamp Act, which was to 
sev’er relations between the Amcncan 
colony and England, was passed 

Grenville, Sir Richara {c 1641- 
1591), an English seaman, bom ol an 
old Comibh sealanng family He 
commanded his cousin's (Raleigh's) 
expedition to Virginia m 1585-6, and 
helped to settle Roanoke Island, He 
organised the defence of W England 
against the Armada, and fought a lone 
fight against the Spaniards with the 
licvengcoQ Flores in the Azores xn 1591, 
being separated from his commander, 
Howard, and the rest of the fleet. 
After a fifteen-hour struggle, the 
itevenge was captured, and Grenville 
died from wounds on the Spanish 
vessel, San Pablo 

Grenville, William Wyndhani, Baron 
(1769-1834). English statesman, son ol 
George Grenville He entered Parlia- 
ment in 1782, became Speaker of 
the House of Commons in 1780 and 
lator^in the same year Home Secretary. 
In 1701 he became Foreign Secretary. 
Ho resigned, together with Pitt, in 
1801, over the Catholic Emancipation 
Bill, and in 1807 resigned a'gam over 
the same question, after he had headed 
a Coalition Government Although 
he never again held office, he continued 
to support the Roman Catholics' cause 
In 1700 he was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Grenville 

Gresham, Sir Thomas (1510 P-1670), 
English merchant, educated at Cam- 
bridge He entered the Mercers’ 
Company in 1643, and went to tho' 
Low Countries as King’s representa- 
tive In this capacity he influenced 
the exchange rate, and succeeded in 
raising the value of tho pound On 
his return to England, as financial ad- 
viser to Queen Elizabeth, he suggested 
the restoration of standard coinage 
He founded the Royal Exchange, which 
he built in 1666— 71, on the model 
of that in Antwerp He endowed a 
college with 7 lectureships, which after 
hxs death was held in his own house in 
Bi^opsgate See also Gresham’s Law 
«, Law, the tendency for 

bad " money to drive " good " 



■.mf. 
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and operettas, Gr4try composed some 
graceful and highly melodious 
orchestral works which are sometimes 
heard to-day 

Greuze, Jean Baphste (1726-1806), 
a French painter, was bom at Toumus 
in Burgundy, and worked at first at 
Lyons and later in Pans under a 
painter named Grondon His paint- 
ings of young girls, often fondling a 
bird or a lamb, were verj popular, and 
engravings from them are often seen 
These invariably express an incredible 
degree of softness and innocence and 
pretty insipidity He died in poverty 
There are four of his works in the 
National Gallery and over 20 in the 
Wallace Collection 

GreviUe, Charles Cavendish Fulke 
(1704-1865), English diarist, whose 
Memoirs, covering the years 1820-60, 
were published from 1875 to 1887 
As Secretarj' to Earl Bathurst, 
Secretary for Jamaica, and Clerk of 
the Council, he had unrivalled oppor- 
tunities for noting the politics and per- 
sonalities of the early 19th century 

Grdvy, Francois Paul Jules (1807- 
1891), President of the French Repub- 
lic, 1879-87 He studied law and, 
after the revolution of 1848, was 
elected deputy in the constituent 
assembly by the republicans of his 
department He opposed the second 
empire under Louis Napoleon and 
returned to the Bar until 1868, when 
he was elected deputy lor the Jura 
He was several times President of the 
National Assembly from 1871 to 1879, 
and in the latter year became President 
of the republic His term of office 
w,is marked by no distinction, and 
his peace with China in 1885 was 
inconclusive, but he was re-clccttd in 
18S) for 7 tears Damage to his repu- 
tation through his son-in-law's (Daniel 
Wilson) traffic in honours, though, 
undeserved, led to his resignation 
Grey, Charles Grey, Snd Earl (1764- 
1845), English statesman, was bom at 
I'allodon, Northumberland He en- 
tered Parlianunt as member for 
Northumberland in 1780 and c,imc 
into prominence as an assailant of the 


Pitt policy In 1806 he became First , 
Lord of the Admiralry and later Foreign , 
Secretary under Grenville, but re- 
signed (1807) over the Catholic Eman- 
cipation question In 1820 he opposed ' 
the Caroline Divorce Bill, knowing ' 
that such action would earn him royal i 
disfavour In William IV’s reign, 
however, he became Prime Minister of 
the Whig administration (1831), and 
introduced the Reform Bill His 
resignation followed a disagreement in 
the cabinet on the Insh question 
Grey ol Fallodon, Edward Grey, 1st 
Viscount (1862-1933), entered Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal, and from 1892 to 
1895 was Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, in which position his integnty 
and ability made a marked impression 
In 1905 he became Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, retaining his office 
during the momentous years up to 
1916 During tins period negotiations 
were conducted with Franco as to the 
nature of Britain’s support m the 
event of war with Germany, and ' 
the Anglo-Russian agreement sealed 
Grey’s subsequent policy towards 
Germany met wuth the approval of the 
country and in 1912 he was appointed 
to the Order of the Garter, an excep- 
tional honour for anyone below the 
rank ol marquess His obvious sincenty 
and diplomatic skill made him an 
impressive spokesman of the country's 
policy dunng the early days of the 
World War In 1910 failing eye- 
sight and Asquith's resignation 
both influenced him in giving up 
office, when he was created Viscount 
In later years he interested himself in 
the I eague of Nations, and in 1919 
went to the United States for 3 months 
on a diplomatic mission He wrote 
Twenty-five Yeais, 1 802-19 JC, Pallo-' 
don Papets. and the Charm oj Birds j 
He died in September 1933 
Grey, Sir George (1812-1898), 
British administrator He was bom 
at Lisbon, and entered the Army m 
1829, retinng m 1837 with the rank of 
captain He then explored the N W, 
of Australia for the Royal Geograph-, 
ical Society He was Governor of S 


Oter 3rd Earl ( 

Aostralia from 1841 to 1843 of New 
Z«iUtv<S Ifit5-5J and \86i-7 and ol 
Cape Colon) 1853-CO A* Governor: 
of New Zealand he became very popu 
lar with the llaram who had bMn in 
tebillun He entered the New Zea 
land Lejtislatare In IS 4 bwtnmgj 
J*rcnner in 18 7 lie naa responaibic i 
iw many useful reforms before his 
retirement in 1894 He was knighted 
in 1948 and becamea Prix'y Councillor! 
in hu later yean in rnniand ' 

.Grey Henry Or«y 3rd Earl (180 
1804/ son of Charles Grey 2nd Cail 
Grey (fe) He was under Sccte- , 
tary for the Colonies from H>30 to 
I833dunng his father sminiatr) From i 
1835 to 1839 he was War S«rctit> I 
in lAid Melbourne s Cabinet Hewas' 
an ardent advocate of slave emancipa 
tion and colonial reform anl while. 
Colonial SeCrtUrj (I84(l-3''l tnstitutedi 
tnaaj important changes m the trade 
tela lonanips between Great Dntain 
and her tsWies In 1843 he founded 
9he tlelcet-olleav'e sjutem and 
favoured transportation of eonvicta 
^ 0«y Lady Jane (1 3 -lSt4) daugh 
terof Hc&ryCtev Dukeof SuGoik anl 
great-graaadaughtcr of Henry \ II 
Aecordlng to her tutor Roger Ascham 
atasearl) agesbewrctectcHIcnt Latin 
In 15 3 she mamed Lord Guild! rd 
Dudley son of the Duke of Northum 
bcilaod and the latter prevailed upon 
Edward M to settle the ciowm upon 
her When the King died she refused 
the throne but at length yielded to the 
entreaties of both her husband and her 
father This glotv was but short 
lived After only 10 daj'S the popn 
lace declared in favour of hlary and 
Lady Jane and her husbant weie im 
prisoned in the Tower of London and 
after a few months were executed 
Grey Zane (i 1875) Amen an 
author has published ince 1904 
many popular novels dealina with 
ranch life in tlie W States >Io hu 
mad e motion pictures of big game fish 
ing m which he Is keenly interested 
QreyhountU one of the oldest breeds! 
of sporting dogs as attested by Egvp-I 
tiaaand^bjloniantQonnnients whi^' 


Onyhosad racing 
depict a dog obviously used forhuntim, 
fleet footed game and dificnni, lr>ra 
the modem type merely in ha mg the 
ears pricked Greyhounds hunt by 
sight not by scent like true hounds 
(ut Docs) and until recently were 
used in England exclusively for 
coursing hares tVithin the last de 
cade their jualitiea luve been popu 
latlr exploited for grevhound racing 
(gr) on prepired tri ks 

Gttjhoond tadfig m which grey 

hounds pursue a mechanicallv p o- 

petled attitictal hare was first tried m 
Lnglaod e 18 i but received no Jp 
port It was rcinlrnd 1 ed from (tie 



ft- r I 


US \ 10 19 I by a {nvatc company 
and the fist track was ojiened at 
Mvttchcstet 

Its success led to the formation of 
other eompanies and tracks were 
opened all over the countr} 

The Aro/ioual C Raciti^ 

isoriilion was formed m 10 8 for the 
purpose of controUm the sport 
Greyhound racing takes place usually 
in the evening in o al arenas suT 
rounded by tiers of stands for specta 
tots During races the track alone is 
bnlbantiy illuminated The dummy 
hare controlled by an offi lal from a 
niecially constructed tower runs on 
.ttn outsulo of the track and u never 
caught except by accident the object 
.being merely to test the pace of the 
ido^ for betting purposes. Six dogs 
' usna&y take part ut each race They 
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arc mu/zled, and eadi ■nears a num- 
bered coat Tl)cy are released simul- 
taneously by raising tlio front of the 
starting-box, in winch they have been 
confined m separate compartments 
Kaces arc usually over COO or C25 yds , 
cither on the flat or over hurdles Ihc 
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largest London tracks are at Wembley 
and the White City 

Greywaoko, a rock composed of an 
aggregate of grains of quartz, felspar, 
and otlicr minerals united by a 
cement, usually siliceous, but more 
rarely calcareous, folspathic, or clayey 
In colour grcywackes vary from grey to 
brown or purplish, even to black when 
anthracite is present They arc usually 
hard tough rocks, and preponderate in 
the Palicozoic era, being rcgaidcd as 
the sand, mixed with othci impurities, 
from the sea-floor of that epoch 
They grade into grey wacko-sandstones 


and grc 3 wvacke-slates Sometimes 
they metamorphose into schists and 
gneisses Typical grcywackes occur in 
S Scotland, the Lake District, and 
Wales 

Grid System, see EtrcxKicAi. Trans- 
mission or PowTR , Elbctru icatiOn. 

Gncg, Edvard Hagorup (1843-1007), 
Xorwcgian composer As a youth ho 
showed such great musical talent that 
the famous Norwegian violinist. Ole 
Hull, suggested that ho be sent to the 
Leipzig Conservatoire 1 here he 
studied under Richter and MoschcleS 
and, on his return to Norway, under 
Niels Cade lie was famous in liis 
lifetime as a pianist, first appearing in 
London in that capacity m 1888 
Cl leg's compositions have in tliem 
something oi the beauty and niggcd- 
ness of his native Non' cgian scenery, 
and contain a wealth of inelodj'. His 
most pojnilar works are ■tho Pee)' 
Gyitt suites, his Pmiio Concerto in A 
Minor (one of tho most popular of all 
works in tins form) and his fine 
Sonata tit C Mtnoi for violm find 
piano He also wxotc many charming 
-ongs In his uneven Lync Ptetes for 
tho pnno are to be found some of the 
best of bis smaller compositions, 

Grierson, Sir James Moncrioff (18Df)- 
101 f), British general, born at Glas- 
gow lie joined tho Roj’al Artillery 
in 1877, and was militarv' attachil in 
Berlin, 1840-1000 Ho fought in tho 
S African War under Lord Roberts, 
and under Count Waldcrsce against 
tho Boxers in China lie was at 
Aldershot, lOOC-lO, and given charge 
of the E Command m 1012 He went 
to Prance with the II Army Corps at 
tho outbreak of war, but died suddenly 
on Aug 17, 1014 

Gnflln, (or Gryphon), a mythological 
monster, sacred to the sun, combining 
the structure of an eagle with that of a 
lion Nemesis, the av'cngor of human 
crimes, rides m a chariot drawn by 
grimns A gold griffin c 2m long vvas 
discov'orcd at Alycena!, and in Burma, 
some 250 m up tho R Irrawaddy 
from Rangoon, arc two colossal gnf- 
lins guarding tho road up to a temple 


Oriffitb, Aithm 


of Buddha The wingless or male 
gnfha has boras and spikes proceed 
mg from Its body The hippogtiil 



and simoofgh are also forms of the 


OrifBth Aithor (18 10 ) rmh 

sUtesman became member of tb 
Fenian Society and founded the 
Vmttd frtshnan in 1^09 vhich ex 
pressed a more intellectual national 
tsm and introduced a cultural el ment 
new in Irish political propaganda 
He advocated a non aggies ise policy 
Of resistance ui'olviog noopajraent 
of taxes the absence of M I s from 
Parliament and the establi hment of 
local tribunals in s hi h policy the 
later Smn I ein movement had its 
origin He was prominent m the 
organisation of the Irish ^olunteers 
just before the outbreak of war bat 
i»as not involved in the 1010 rebdlioo 
From 1918 to 19 1 after the Sam 
Fern success at the election CriUths 
p^cy outbned ye^s before was pot 
into force vhila Coll ns s men and the 
Black and Taos were carrying on the 
guerrilla war "receded the 

decision to S treat) with 
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Great Britain Griffith was elected 
as the first President of the Executive 
of the Irish Free State in 19 Itvhende 
\alera refused to agree to the treaty 
Griffon continent name forseverai 
rough-coated breeds of sporting dogs 
genially applied with the suBix 
Bruxellois to a rou^h-coated snub 
nos^to>'dog fashionable a few ) ears 
ago whilh as sho m by Put h pamt 
logs of the mth cent v as derived from 
a small terner somevbat of the 
Aberdeen type 

Gnsnard Beaebon the name given 
after the discoverer to a sen s of 
organic chemical reactions that occur 
in an ethereal solution between mag 
nesium and the halides (halogen com 
pounds) of alkvl (aliphatic) or aryl 
(aromatic) radicals ITie presence of 
ether or of another organic solvent 
su h as benzene or toluene is neces 
sary since the solvent plays the part of 
a catalyst Ether is by far the most 
effective The Crignud reaction is of 
extreme importance m syntbebo 
organic chemistry since by its aid it is 
possible to prepare a large number of 
compounds bv convenient methods 
OnUing a method of cookin" by 
which the food is exposed to the 
direct rays of heat It is often 
used for thin pieces Of meat or fish 
and IS popular on account of its 
i)uickiies3 

r oeds a,htlh a » Cnlltd 
M4al Steaks chops euGets (romp 
or fillet preferably the Utter) 

Ptnitt y Birds 

Fit* WTuting trout mackerel 
salmon kippers bloaters 
Prt^raiton ard Ceo*ing 

Mtat should not be more than 1} 
nor less than in in thickness To 
make tender but it on a board vnth 
arolliag^n Bru h with oil or melted 
1st and spnnkle vnth seasontog 
Crease bar* of gnller or findiron 
F ultry Birds should be cut in half 
Fit* Butter or greate well and 

S ath the exception of kippers and 
eaters) cover with greased Uiiuk 
glazed paper 

Lay luM to be cooked oa 


Gnllparzer 
heated gnllcr 
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^ or gridiron If done 

over open fire, it should be clear, and 
free from smoke Turn the food fre- 
quently, about every 2 minutes, with 
grill tongs or two forks, as piercing the 
meat with a fork lets out some of its 
goodrcis If it IS fatty it may bo 
turned by sticking a fork or skewer in 
the fat 

The temperature should be high at 
first, m order to seal the juices in, and 
then lowered for subsequent cooking 
Txmc lequtied for grilling depends 
upon the distance at the food from 
the grill, the heat used, and its thick- 
ness The following list, however, 
will give some indication of the 
length of time required Meat should 
be tested by pressing with a spoon 
If well done, it will not rebound 
at all 


Steak 1 in thick 
Chop 1 in thick 
Cutlet i in thick 
Quails or pigeons 
Slices of iisb 
Kippers . • 

Bloaters . 


C^IO minutes 
minutes 
C- S minutes 
8-lJ minutes 
10-1& minutes 
5- 7 minutes 
8 minutes 


Gnllparzer, Franz (1701-1872), Aus 
Irian poet, is famous for his tragedies 
in verse , these are manl\ classical in 
spirit and form, and include Sappho 
(1818), Des Mecres und der Licbe 
Welleii (1831), and his masterpiece, 
Der Traum.ein Leben (1834) He also 
wrote lyrics and prose works His 
plays show the influence of Calderon 
(qv) in their imitation of Spanish 
metre and expression. 

Grilse, see Salvion 

Grimaldi, Joseph (1779-1837), Eng- 
lish clown His father was an Italian 
actor He was bom m London, and 
made nis first stage appearance at 
Prury Lane at the age of 2 His 
career continued until 1828, and he 
became the most famous of all English 
clowns, his part in Mother Goose, in 
which he first appeared in 1806 at 
Covent Garden, and as Squire Bugle 
being his most successful Charles 
Pickens edited his Memoirs, which 
were published in 1838 

Gnmm, The Brothers, German philo- 


Grimni’s law 

legists and authors of the Fotry 
Jacob Ludwig ICarl Grimm {1 '8^ 

1803) was the discoverer, with Ras .^ 

of Grimm's Lam (iv) 

tions include Deulsche Gammalth 181J1 

and worlrt on ancient German ht 

ture and mythology' /-ir-ofi 18791 

WiLiiri-M IvAPL Grimm (1<S0--18 ) 
wTote many works of literary 
antiquarian ^ 

interest ■ 

When he 
and his 
brother were 
professors at 
Berlin, they 
collaborated 
in th c 1 r 
a m o u s 
Kinder - und 
Jiausiraichen 
(18 12-15), 
on this work _ , , 

the science of folklore was foimo- 
Grimm’s Law. This is 
given to the law discovered by to 
Danish scholar Rask (1787-I832J an 
elaborated by Jacob Grimm ( 
Grimm, The Brothers) concemin,,- 
the principles governing the 
striking phonetic difference of 1 1^ 
Germanic group from the other mem- 
bers of the Indo-European family n 
languages It relates to two shifting 
of consonants , and the following tab ^ 
will indicate and denominate the con- 
sonants involved 



Wilbelm Grimm 


Voiceless 

Plosnes 


Voiced 
IV es 


Pios 


C Fricatives 


Labials 


/ (r) 


Dettials I 



It IS necessary, for the present pur* 
pose* to divide the ^\hole Indo-Euro" 
pean group of languages into three 
{1) Aryan, composing all non-Germam^ 
languages * (2) Low German, com- 

pnsmg all Germanic languages (inciu* 
ding English) except (3) High 
the parent of modern German 1“® 
3Law can now be stated as follows . 



Gnmjby 

Amn K group btcorow iJii* Grt 
rain C group becomei Hi„h Cfrmin B 
group Ar}in B becomes Law Cef 
nia A bwromes nn,h C«nnaa C 
Af^an C b«ome» Law Cormai B 
bewmfs H xh Certnan A 
CximpMS Latin tu rngijsh tkoi 
Cfrinaa du Latin duo 1 ngbsb ht 
Cerman xs^l (no Ih aound in Ilith 
Orman) Grwk Ikugotfr Lnghih 
douthi/r German Toehier 
The Dental »enea (» d /*) coaforma 
prettyrrimlarlvtotiielaw buttheLib- 
lals an J ( utturals Ic«i comptetel) ao 
unsuby town and port on tbe 
Humber Uocolnahire Its princtoal 
industry is fishing other activities 
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nicluda shlp-bu Idtng tanatag aal 
brewing The dock area is extensive 
Coal cotton goods and woollens are 
exported lop (1031) 0 -103 

Onmthorpe Edmond Beckett Jet 
Baron (ISIO-lOOd) lor many jejrs 
a leading member of tbe Bar taking 
silk in 18 4 lie was made a baron In 
1800 Gnmthorpe was interested In 
ecclesiastical architecture and hero- 
loey he was the designer ol th West 
minster clock to v r and aided jn 
restoring St Albans Ab^y 

Onnling s« CausutNC amo Cb(kO 

Gringoire Pierre (I47SN1538B 
Trench playwright and poet a momi 
nent member ol the I aristan tbeatd 
cat society Las Lu/aws sans Soar 
' produced many satires political and 


S9 Ont 

ittiglons He atlxckcd the Pope in a 
comedy L Hoynmt 02>rfin/ and in a 
poem La Ckosstdu ct fdosarfs (IfilO) 
Mrs other works include occasional 
religions didactic and lyrical verse 
OrjqnaJdnd East dtstn t of Cape 
Piovutce Union of South Afri a 
Area tkJO. »q m Chief town 
koksud msm export uool Its 
pastureland is good and sheep farm ni, 
a profitable ocupation llie area is 
named alter the Gnpias a sturdy 
race descended from Dutch settlers 
and natiie women Pop (t03l| 
Bill (Furopeans) 

Cnitnaland West, district of Cape 
Protince V of Orange H Like 
Cati^iualxnd E It >s mainly pastoral 
but unlike the £ part ic contain 
iiamond mines It was annexed by 
Great Ontain m 18 1 and intor{'Orated 
aa a part of the Cape 0 >ears later 
Area )v 197 sq m pop e fivOOd 
Capiul Kimberley 
btueldt uaissL rO] a character of 
me} 'Vial romances vho figures in 
Boccaccio [Peeamt on) and in Chaucer 
(CfeeA t TtU) She was the daughter 
of • charcoal burner but marfi d a 
lord t bo to test her patience foned 
her to uoderao many great sufferm''s 
She rema ned patient and lovini. and 
her name now tvpifes uncompUmiug 
patien e nnii long suSenng 

Qtisocs canton in C Switzerland 
Area .748 sq ni It Is sparwly popu 
Uted and mountainous maireis culti 
vated etock is reared and vines are 
grown on the slopes of hills There are 
miaeral spriO(.s not over-expkited 
and till, ea itun conta ns tbe sourc s of 
the Rhine and the Inn St Montz 
Davos and the Engadme are tourist 
centres The chief town is Thur 
(Coire) Th German name of the 
can TCI IS CraubUnden Pop (19 01 
1 S 340 Area 27.^0 sq ni 
Qnt a deposit of sandv material in 
ac menting medium I ut more strictly 
such a rock in which the sand giains 
are ai^ular in shape and fairly large 
O casionally the rock mav l>e com 
;pwed ol other minerals and according 
to thenatnre of the grains or cement n” 
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tcnnl. it)'! tcrmetl "culcarcoiH Rnt" 
" ftkpailiic Kfii/’ •^tc 
Jroat (Dutch, f;rc^i thick), nny 
ck or hf.vvycoin, usually ot silscr, 
m the nth cent onwards' A*-(vuf,i;. 
n, the (jroat, was struck in I iisjland 
1351, and was w'orth just over Id 
th jwnny and groat were 'ttadilj 
used, but the loni'er more so. and 
r a. able of the latter became fixed 
;ntunll> at Id the issue of groats 
ised 111 1G02, but a fourjirrsny [>i<<e 
arcMscd for.asliortptriodaftsr ihfiO 
Sroilno, prosonco ckurntd by kithu- 
la. but since 1010 mostly occupied b. 
laud. J t is fl.it, sw ainjn , and watt red 
tlic Niemen \gri(ulture i. jue 
minant, and there is .1 small woollen 
lustry Ihe ana in dispiit'- is 
,020 sq ni The population ol the 
:a Ins been estimated at just under 
niilhons Chu ( towns are Grodno 
d Brcst-Litos sk 

Grog, niattnal mivid with claj to 
sen Its plaslicit) . pint rails ground 
tsherds or bdlast bee also 
.1 AM1(,S 

Grose, rrancls (c 17ni-1701), nne- 
li luston m. as hose journcss in search 
antiquities inspired Burns's Jfear 
id o’ cakes, and huther beats His 
.carches sverc embodied in tie 
nUqinttes of JCtij^land and Wales 
i7.'i-S7), AnUguiltes of Scei'Uu d 
780-01), Antiquilus of Jiclatd 
791), and In other hooks on 
riositics of prosincial and military 
story His ssorks include satirical 
itras and humorous essays 
Gross. (1) The ss hole, ssaUiout any de- 
letions or allowances, e g gross price, 
tore the deduction of commission, 
scount, etc , by sshich the net price is 
nved at Gross W'cight is the total 
light of a package, including the 
re. or sveight of jncking, and the net 
light of goods (2) As a general unit 
gross equals 12 dozen, a great gross 
[uals 12 gross (3) In gioss, English 
w term denoting an incorporeal 
■reditament .attached to a person, as 
stinct from one which is appurtenant 
appendant, t e attached to the owner 
land as such 


Gfosjmith. George (lfiS7-ini2), Eng' 
lish comedian crcaie-f rio“f of t)it 
leading cotsnr jv.rts (Ivo-fCo. Jack 
Point, Biinthorn, etc ) in the Gjlf/crl 
and Siillis an op* r.is , he retired is 
1001 Author of h’en.i-iscnxes of c 
Sciiely Clou ii ( I H8k), » tc His brother, 
\\rrno‘' Gao sm.tii (IhriH-lOIfi), was 
also .1 Well known eoinednn. and part- 
author s*ith (<eon-c of 7 hr Diary of a 
\'oljd\' (Ih'Ut. illastratcd bv lutn'clf 
Gfono' GrosssuTK fttiior (fc 187-1!, 
•on of George Grtia'mitli, 'von fame 
as a comedian m rmsical comedy and 
rcstm. and liccauie a saiceessful tfiea- 
tnr.il manager 

Grotc, Oeorgo (1701-1871), English 
historian ,a friend and follower o' 
jtremj, Bentham .md James Mill, fie 
IS Iv St known for his /fistorycf Greece 
(!81l5-J5(,), an < poch-making and stan- 
dard ssork It IS especially- notr, hi- for 
Grote s sympathy with democracy and 
tor tlie ciiipter on Greek philosophy. 

Grolius, Hugo (1 78.1-1 tl IS), Dutch 
jiohtician and writer on law-, supported 
the Arminian heresy*, .and yv is n»* 
pri'on'.d ( 1010) but hee -caped tr> Paris 
(1022), where he remained for 2 or 3 
years Hi^ yvidc kno'yli-tlgc and ycr- 
s.Uihtv yyerc atiiazing , he yvroto OO 
historj, theology, politics, and law, 
composed poems in Batin and Dutch, 
and completed many tr iiisfationsoflhe 
classics But his greatest ysork was D' 
jure hetlt et piicis (UJ2.7), in v Inch he 
laid the foundations of modern inter- 
n.'tioiial law In a penod when great 
Scholars were not few. Crotuis stands 
out as one of the most iinporlailt men- 
of-lcttcrs and infenor only to Erasmus 

Ground ly-y, a plant of the Labiatai 
or Dead-nettle family, with trailing 
stems, kidney -shaped rough Icayes 
with scalloped margin, and bright 
purpIc-blue floyvcrs which mostly grow 
m threes in the axils of the le'ay cs 
T he yyhole plant lias a strong, aromatic, 
and not unpleasant odour The leas cs 
are often, in rural districts, dried and 
made into tea The plant is common 
On waste ground and flowers in spring 

Ground Nut, see Aeachis , MoNKEy-* 

NUT 


CrottBd Rest { 

Gronad Rent rest rescrv-ed bjr the 
owner oj lind let for boiMing purj'oses 
The usual terra of a buiUin" lease i» 
P9 or ejn >-e4r5 SbouM the tenant 
tiansf I the lease the obli^atjori to 
pay the rent ]a tran Icrred to the new 
tenant. On the dctetrawatioo of the 
lease either b) efflux ol time or 
because of the tenant a breach of some 
covenant * k to pas rent the land 
together with the kuiIJings erected 
thereon reverts to the ground U»d 
lord A house subject to a ground 
tent IS usually leasehold propettv 
(though ground rents on freehold 

S rties ate not unknown as at 
>1) On paying ground rent the 
tenant (whatever his own income) is 
legally bound to deduct income-tax at 
tbs standard rate and to pav over, 
(through the usual channels) the tax 
tons withheld to the Commissioners of 
toland Revenue S«s olio Laxotono 
AMOTBKAKT LhASE 
Oictuidseh common weed flowering ' 
all the year round The plant vanes 
from a few lachee to a foot high with 
Wvea half embraemg the item and 
composite Mltow flowers fa crowded 
eluttere The flowers are a favourite 
fond of tnanv small birds 
Groond Sloths, a group of mostly 
gigantic extinct mammals of the 
order Edentata (g e ) found in 
America In a measure they con 
nected the living sloths with the 
ant-eaters A lew of them survived' 
until the arrival of man but most of 
them died out before that time Too 
bulky to cl mb they reached ftie 
foliage of trees on which they browsed 
by rearing up on their hind legs and 
grasping the branches with their fore-' 
paws The largest of th m tfegofAr 
iMHi was nearly the Size of an elephant 
Another Mytodon about equalling s 
rhinoceros had bones embedded in its 
ikin like an armadillo 
Grouse a fawvly of pheasant like' 
tatne-bifds distinguished by th if 
eathered feet th name is usually 
ipplied to the red grouse of Great 
Britain which Is very like the willow 
frouseoflv EuxopeandAsia butdoes 


I GnadalaulTir 

not tnra white in winter Ibe red 
grouse inhabits moorlind overgrown 
wttb heatlier on \ h’ch it mainly feeds 
ID Uates the N of England ‘v.otiand 
and Ireland 

GroQse-Bbooting ttt Siiootiko 
G{Ot« Sit George lit! d igoo) 
writer on music editor in chief of t) e 
famous Goes D ctian/ y of Music 
ssnJ MusieiaHi 1 ublivh d a work on 
Itecthoven and manv inusii.-il articl s 
Omb general name fer itie worm 
like larve of insects especially those 
that burrow in wood or Kuits t g the 
larva of the codlin nioth 
Gmb Street, a street in the parish o( 
St Giles Cn) plegati lavndon runnioi, 
from Fore Street to Chiswell Street 
and renamed l/i/mu £<rrrf in 1830 It 
became the aboJe of unimportant 
wTitersand petty pamphleteers and so 
grew to be used as an opprobrious terra 
apivlied to the authors of trashy and 
worthless literature 
Qifis (or Qrtlo) Rau S&ldnog 
(c t4*d I54S) German painter and 
engraver was Mrn near btrubourg and 
most of Ills hte was spent in that to n 
Ills most famous painting is in the 
Cathedral at rreiburg Examples o( 
his portraits are m the National 
Gallery and at \ lenna Mis engrav 
logs on copper and wood are remark 
ably fine and are freqnently mistaken 
forthevvoilcoi DOrer His mastery of 
drawing and sculptural form arc his 
most noiahte cl araclenstics 

Crasdy Mrs an imaginary char 
acter the epitome of English eon 
ventionalism and respectability In 
Speed th« IHo gh (1 83) by Thomas 
Morton one of tbe characters continu 
ally speaks of her as the local judge 
otcwnsls she never actually appears 
in the play 

Oruyire district part of the Fribourg 
canton Switzerland famous for its 
cheese It has two capitals BuUe the 
modemandC ay restheancicnttown 
the former with a pop c 4400 the 
btter 000 

Cnadnlgulnr river of S Spam ruing 
io'theprov'uice of Jaen S of the Sierra 
Mozena and flowing into the Atiantic 
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N of Cadiz Its length is 360 m In 
ancient times it was called Baetis 
Gnadeloupe, French colony, West 
Indies, consisting of two islands 
divided by a narrow channel called 
Rivi-re SaKe The larger and W 
island, Guadeloupe proper, with its 
chief town, Basse-Terre, the seat of 
government, is the centre of education 
and industry Ihe chief products arc 
sugar, bananas, coffee cocoa, and rum 
Most of the land is under cultivation 
for local consumption Indian corn, 
tobacco, sweet potatoes Area of the 
united dependencies, 620 so m , pop 
(1932) 267,407 

Guadiana, river rising in Spain . 
forms the Spanish-Portugucse frontier 
near B,adajoz down to Monsaraz, 
then passes into Portuguese territory 
for c 60 m running S to the Gulf of 
Cadiz, where it empties itself near 
Santo Antonio Length, 508 m 
Guaiacol [methyl catechol) is found in 
the tar obtained on the distillation of 
becchwood, and also in the distillation 
products of some natural resins It is 
an oily liquid of crcosote-liko odour, 
and has a boiling-point of 206° C 
The solid melts at 28° C It is used 
in medicine as a disinfectant and is 
also employed in the manufacture of 
vanous organic substances, such as 
catechol and vanillin (qqv) Chemi- 
cally guaiacol IS an ether havine the 
formula OHCoHjOCH, ^ 

Guam, largest and most S island of 
the Manana Archipelago, N Pacific 
32 m long and from 4 to 10 m wide 
Rice, coffee, maize and sugar arc 
cultivated The Governor combines 
judicial powers 
English IS taught m the schools and 
cicmentary education is compulsory 
\gana is the seat of government 
Gu.im was ceded to the United States 
by Spam under the Treaty of Pans 
1898 Pop (1932) 19 000^ 

Guano, a deposit consisting of the 
accumulated excrement of birds nr 
bats Bird guano, which forms the 
vast majority of such deposits i« 
typically found on islands inhabited bv 
sea-fowl in the rainless areas off the \V 


Guardj, Tht 

coasts of S Amcnca and Afnca, though 
the deposits in the former region are, 
now nearly exhausted Guano is a 
browm powdery substance from wnicu 
the soluble constituents may ue 
traded by ram or sea-water, leading 
to hardening of the beds Hence i is 
divided commercially into 

guano '' and ’■ guano leached Jtisa 

v'aluable source of artificial manure, 
by reason of the phosphates 
tains, and may occur m beds JOU i 
thick Bat guano is found m cave.-, 
as in Kentucky, ~7 , 

Onarana, a shrub (PauHmta) gro * 
mg m Brazil The seeds arc 
prepare a drink, foods, and medici 
Hie fruit IS about the S'ze of a gr^/ 
but contains one large seed only r ^ 
medicinal value of guarana is due to 
presence of caffeine , 

Guarantee or Guaranty, a pro™'-° 
be answerable for the payment 
debt or the performance , 'S,. 

tion by another, to take effect u r - 
other defaults No action can 
brought unless the guarantee » 
writing See also 'Dts.v » 

Guarantee Stocks, stocks 
not only the resources of the i^sui s 
company to back them, but also t 
guarantee of some larger compan), 
some municipal or State g®' 

In the latter case, the guarantee m y 
be a form of subsidy to some 
undertaking, such as an air-line 
guarantee may refer to interest o yi 
or to the eventual refund of princip 

Guards, The. Household Troops, » 

they are known m England, „ 

of soldiers personally attached to “ 
sovereign or a leader for his ,* 

In the latter sense, Guards are 
antiquity and probab v 
organised armies, famous , 

being Xerxes’ bodyguard, ' ^ «,j 

Guard of Louis XVI, and the 
Guard of Napoleon The ^tome 
the Guard were formed in 
Henry VII m 1486, and the Gentlemen 
at-Arms (qv) by Henry VIII m la 
The latter body was reorganised 
military basis m 1862 The R°^_ 
Company of Archers, the King s ooay 
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^tard for Scotlaod vra.3 fortned tul 


Oa&(emsla 
b^oaox crop is tmport&at. aad sugar 


Reriments from the active army 
iie Household Cavalry and the Toot 
i^uards also have this pefsonil duty 
Ihe lomer and some of the latter' 
tegiments v.ere formed at the restora 
lion of Charles II (KiCO) incorporating 
detachments from the New Model , 
Army and from Charles If s followers m , 
exile 

The Household Cavalry were com 
posed c£ the King a Troop the Queeo * 
Trcn» an i the Duke of \ ork a Troop 
the first t«o being known as the Lif 
Guards (ICSd) The Royal Horse 
Guards or Hlues were later added 
The Grenadiers the Coldstream thej 
ScottOuards the Irish Guards and the 
Melsh Guards form the Foot Guards 
Ouarim, Giovjuml Batbsta (tS37- 
) Italian poet author of Ptuto 
Fk1o| 1.>0U) apa toral plav ootaWe for 
Its perfection of Unguage It had' 
peat taflueaeo on (iterature and' 
conduct for many years asan epitome; 
of eourtiv manners 
Qoanisnw Asdrea (r 103(^1698] 
VKilm maker pipil of Amiti llu 
ins Giuseppe fb tOdd) ant theUo 
ICdl) also made vaolms as did tns 
ephows Fielro (h 1CJ3) and Giuseppe] 
.ntonio 4.>; the most famous] 

f the family j 

Ouafemala a republic of Central' 
itnenca bounded by Mexico (W and, 
f) Britis'i Honduras and the Bay ofl 
fondurasir) Honduras and SalvMor 
SC) and the f acific fS ) Area 
«• W» sq HI pop 2 400900 
lost of the popuUtion gravitates I 
:ow-ards the 1 acific side despite its 
leal for it i* weU i-aterrd and 
m the d sUicts wher the hills do 
lot reach more than 6000 ft It is vwv 
fettlle Many of the mountains ate 
volcanic and snsmic disturbances are 
fairly frequent On the AUaahcairfe 
the rainfall is heavier and the forest 
lauds more exten i\e The ihamaje 
areas are uneienly divided by tte 
Coninteras Afmcalture is the mast 
important industrial pursuit, 
being estcBsively culUvatwL The 
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acres are forest land and the Petin 
distnct contains a quantitv of export 
able mahogany and a I'anety of dye 
■woods Owing to an indiHerent 
transport system mining is un 
developed and only afew silver goll 
Icopper and lead plants are workel 
'Chromiorn seas discovered la the 
mmeral area m 1916 
There ate four important ports two 
on the Pacific and two on the Atlantic 
the chief export port besn 
Champen o on the Pacific ai le 
Aloio traffic is possible for 0 months 



Onucyin-cu 

republic with Sail 
Panama and Aicxico Oty 
«ut IS the gold qu^t at 
® compuW to the 
fiSo i.r' annual tfiecUves total 

The dominant 

IS Roman Catholicism bnt the 
^t. aho*» full libe^ of worship *? 

Ttere a/e a ont^ 

, and oeaiiy 2»0 cS«»e“t^ 

About 60 per cent- of 
P=P«*Joa are pure Indiaw 
eU»es are however 
sleseent The present 
,“«» was rendered effecti** 

'8 ear-* Day ig-vg ,ts kg****” 
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being vested in a single chamber, 
elected by universal suffrage /or a 
period of 4 years A president is 

elected for 6 years, and is ineligible for 
re-tlectioii for 12 jears 
An important agreement was reached 
in lff27 when the Foreign Ministers of 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Salvador 
agreed upon a unified or common 
policy in foreign affairs 

Guatemala was discovered bj 
Spaniards in 1502, and established as 
a republic in 1S47 

Guava, a tree called guajaba in S 
America, whose fruits make a delicious 
jelly, riitre arc several siiccil-,, the 
white abundant in the \V Indies, the 
red in J.imaica, and others v.ild on the 
continent of S \menca the fruit is 
about the SI70 of a hen’s egg 

Guayaquil, chief port of Ecuador, 
33 m up the Guavas river The 
public buildings include the governor’s 
palace, cathedral, bishop’s palace, and 
university Pop 120,000 

Gudgeon, a sm.all freshwater fish, 
related to the barbels, one species being 
found m Great Britain 
Guedalla, Philip (b 1889), English 
historian and essayist, is the author of 
The Partition of Liirope (19U) The 
Second Cmpire (1022), Palmerston 
(1920), The Missing Muse (\ti2t)). The 
Duke (1931), and other works 
Guelphs and Ghibelhnes, two 
Italian parties in the Middle Ages 
Tlie Guelphs were the party of mer- 
chants and burghers siding with the 
Pope in his conflict with the Emperor, 
and late m the lOtli cent with the 
King of France in his disputes with the 
Kmperor Maximilian I The Ghibcl- 
lincs were the opposite pro-Impenal 
party, consisting m the mam of the 
kniglitly class 

Gnereza, a group of arboreal tropical 
African monkeys related to the 
Asiatic langurs (q v ), but having no 
thumb The best known have long, 
silky, black-and-white hair, popular 
as a fur or rug, 

Gnfirm. Pierro Narcisse, Baron (1774- 
1833), French painter, who became 
director of the French school at Rome 


du Gutsclin 

sn 1810 He painted histonc,il snl>*' 
jfcts based on Creek .and Roman hi.'-' 
lory, sc venal cv.itn jilts of winch are in 
the Louvre, Pang IJis vvork is .irfi- 
ficial, pompous, and melodramatic 

Guernsey, one of the Channel Islands, 
[a popular winter resort Area. 25 sq . 
[in , pop (with neighbouring islands): 
[(1031) 42 000 Ihc chief occupaGon' 
V, market gardening on a large scale 
The export of granite is the one im- 
[ portant induslrv Guernsey cattle 
arectlebratcd The climate is bracing, ' 
with an average of 5 hours of su" 
daily 

Guernsey is administered by 
Eieut -Governor, who also preside 
over Alderney .and Sark, and an in 
dependent government Sark is 
dependency' under the jurisdiction o 
Guern$e“y ft has been an English 
possession since the Norman Conqucsl 

Guernsey is an island of plenlifn 
bays and tiseful harbourage SI 
Peter Port is the c.apital, intorestmi 
bv reason of its Victor Hugo associa 
tions, the great French writer hvmi 
here from 18.7.J to 1870 Near Bor 
deaux Harbour, on the E , there ori 
several important dolmens, a charac 
tcnstic of the Channel Islands Tin 
P.ar.adis cromlech is the finest in tin 
islands 

Gncrnlln Warfare {dun of Span 
guena = war), irregular and un 
organised lighting, especially that 
carried on by primitiv'c or nomadic 
tribes, e g the Arabian revolt againsi 
the Turks (19IC) Guerrilla vvarfarc 
often verges on brigandage, and The 
Hague Conference of 1907 held lhal 
irregular bands should only be recog' 
niscd as belligerents if they were led by 
some person responsible, if they wore 
some distinctive badge, if they carried 
arms openly, and if they conformed tc 
the rules of war Guerrilla warfare, 
such as that frequently carried on by 
tribes on the N W Frontier of India, 

IS to-day usually opposed by aeroplane 
bombing or by armoured cars 

Guesohn, Bertrand du (1320-1380), 
French soldier He fought for Charles 
of BIois against Brittany and England; 
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at Rennes (1358) agamst tha Eaglish 
when he had n famous combat with 
Sir Thomas Canterbury and in hpain 
(1366) against Pedro the Cruel when 
he was captured by the Black Prince 
In 1370 ho was made Constable of 
France and until his death fought with 
•access against the Fngl sh 
Gnlaaa, Brazilian district m the M 
of Braril between the Amazon and 
Venezuela and Bnti h Dutch and 
French Guiana It was formerly 
known as Portuguese Guiana 
Oniana, British, S American colony 
Mu^ed E by Dutch Guiana S , 
u ^V by \enezuela 'V by 

the Atlantic Its staple production u' 
*u,at Rice eoflee rum bauxite some 
timber diamonds and gold are also! 
exported Originally Dutch it was' 
ceded to Bntam m 1814 though they 
*JJd a tually occupied it since Ii8I 
[n«e are about lOO m of railways 
to tu are Georgetown! 
capital) and bew Amsterdam A 
•tje number of immigrants from i 
India are included in the' 
[*hpul4tion In 10 3 a new constitn 
wa came into force Area 89 480 
pop (1030) 312 500 
Oniana, Batch, ut Dutch CutxHA 
Onoana, Preneh, Trench colony in i 
s Atnencn It U the smaUeit of the 
uuianas and the only one > here gold 
** prmcipai occupation, 
b given over to agnculture 
^y^nne b the caj ital Area 34 740 
S. .“‘r P®P U»27) 47 350 To 
belong Devils Island and 
^0 others forming the lies de Saint 
-'^avlct settlements also the 
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P«rda4sUnd and the Remme 
Venemelan, 

wmierly known as Sp ^.... , 

the Orinoco and the Rw 
n!? -X part of \ enezuela 
Tt;H“^‘raini. Francesco (U8VIM0) | 
liiaB^v.*''5'°”“ “d diplomat heldl 
high poxiUons under Pope L«» 
the ^ledkll 
comm disdain the vilTt 

y“«« His great work the Ston» 
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d Italia (pubd 1581-4) is concerned 
with the years Uat-lS?’ 

Gmdo d Arezzo (or Cmdo inuntis) 
(c 990-10a0) early musician a monk 
la the Benedictine monastery of 
Pomposa He on inateii the name 
ut ft tni fa sol la for the first six 
notes of the scale and has been called 
the father of modem music 

QmJ^ord a market and (till lOS"*) 
county town of Siurey Of its arc ent 
importance as an industrial centre only 
the weekly markets and the bi 
annual sheep fairs remain 4mong 
Its interesting old buildmgs are St 
Mary s Church Abbot s Hospital a 
gift of Archbishop Abbot a native of 
Guildford the mullioned and gabled 
Grammar School founded by Edward 
\I (16a ) and a 17th<ent Guildhall 
The town during the Middle \gea ' as 
governed by a strong merchant guild 
Loc^ history asserts that the Canter 
bury Pilgnms came by way of Guild 
ford crossing the Wey at St 
Catherines Chapel and by Sbaliord 
to St Martha a Hill Guildford has 
recently become the seat of an 
Anglican diocese and a cathedral is 
to b« built in the town Pop (1031) 
30733 

OoUdhall a meeting place for the 
„iiWs (gs) The Engbsh merchant 
guilds Wd monopolies in the com 
modities they traded in and could 
^e unauthorised traders The pre- 
sent city companies of London are a 
survival of this form of organisation 
The London Guildhall meeting place 
for the various bodies of the Corpora 
bon of the City of London is a com 
posite budding the crypt and great ball 
.dating from Ull and the roof from 
' 1864 the art gallery library and part 
of the museum being of still later con 
structiOQ. The hall IS magnificent and 
of adniirab'e proportions Brass 
plates 10 the floor show the length 
of the standard foot yard etc In 
the gallery stand Gog and Magog 
two giant figures, replicas of two 
which were fomeriy a feature of the 
Lord Slayer s procession. Tb* JIu 
seum contains a fine coLocCiot of 



Guildhall School ol Blnslo 
London antiquities, including ancient 
tt capons, Homan pottery, inn^Bigns, 
and nicdi.tvnl jewellery IlHre is 

also a collection of clocks and ivatelics 
Tlier'- IS an extensive referenre lihrary 
anil a ncusp iper-ronin Ihe nrt- 

gallcrj 18 small but iiite-resting llie 
crjpt lias i verj fine’ vaiilteil roof, and 
manj doom and stiircabcs winch 
formerly led to p,irls of the building 
ince dcstrojed, niurh ol it basing 
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been consumed in the Groat Tire of 
London in 1000 

Guildhall School of Music, see 
Musical Institutions ^ 

Guilds, trade and craft associa- 1 
tions of the Bliddle Ages which main- 
tained the interests, skill, and general 
supervision of their particular craft 
Tliey developed from the Saxon 
" fnth-gilds," or associations of free- 
men, and tlicir part in education, 
insurance, commerce, and local 
government only grew up later 
lllost mcdueval merchant guilds were 
granted a monopoly within a certain 
area, and tlieir formation was at first 


Guinea, rrcnch 

controlled bv the kin.g Later tht 
craft-gmids grew in impoftanct, and 
dominated the others The guililt 
were bound up with the npprinticc 
system (see Ai'prrNTicu) 

Guillemot, ft scT-btrd of the aul 
(qv) f.imtlj which breeds widely on 
precipitous SCI cliffs of the X Atlantic 
I hey Hy a single l.irge egg on a Icdgt 
of rock, without any nert When 
the young can fly, the communities 
disperse to sea where, being i-xpefl 
dners. they Inc on fish Aft^f 
rough weather they are frequently 
■cashcHl ashore, etnaci.ited, on th’. 
S coast of England hfany^ arc 
poisoned by waste oil from shipping 
Guillotine: (1) An instrument for 
th' execution of criminals ft con- 
sists of two upright iKjsUs grooxed t« 
rcccne and guide a heaxy oblique- 
edged Icmfc. xvhicli is held at the top 
\\ hen the knife is released it falls 
and decapitates the- condemned man 
1 he guillotine is an old invention , 
there are records of its use in England 
and Scotland in the 17th cent, in 
I Germany and Italy in the 16th cent. 

I During the French Hevolution it xvas 
rev IX cd at the suggestion of a Pr. 
Cuillotin, from whom it recoixed its 
name, and became extremely popular 
It IS still used in France and Belgium 
(2) Parliamentary- device for limiting 
the length of debates on important 
Bills wliicli meet with obstructionist 
tactics A cert.am time-hmit is set 
for the discussion of each clause, 
and at the expiry of tliat limit the 
clause must be xoted upon Tlie 
guillotine can only be applied by 
resolution of the House (3) See 
Bookbixiuxg 

Guinea, formerly a coin minted of 
gold from Guinea, and given the 
nominal xalue of 21s m 1717, though 
Its market value xvas less Ko such 
com exists to-day, but the guinea is 
still used as a unit of account by pro- 
fessional men, writers, and some 
shopkeepers 

Guinea, French, on W coast of 
Africa, between Sierra Leone and 
Portuguese Guinea The products are 
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Ooisea, Fortugnese Qnise 

vaned and include rubber palm oil QainneM Family Irish brewers head 
nuts nee bananas pineapples and of a firm founded c the middle of the 
CoHee An experimental garden near 18th cent by Arthur Guinness His 
Conakry the capital is progressing third son Benjamin Lee rumness 
nibber bananas and pineapples form (1708— 1S6S) became head of the firm m 
ing the major expenments A little 1825 and developed an export trade 
gold IS found in the Tmkisso R Area to the United Kingdom tie USA 
c SOlSOsq m pop (1931)2*3^068 the Contment and the colonies In 
Qainea, PortogTiese on coast ol Vi 18*1 he became first Lor! Mayor of 
Africa is almost entirely enveloped by Dubhn and (1800 0) restored St 
French territory PnncipA] products Patricks Cathedral Ho entered Par 
ate Tice ml bides ami xva:t CapiV&i bamctkA foi Yiubbtvas Cwwv-atwe m 
Bolama Area 13 944 sq m pop 1865 and 0 years later was made 
(10301 SQ4 9 9 baronet His third son EJward Cecil 

Guinea, Spanish, territory m W Guinness (i 1847) converted the 
Africa including a number of islands brewery into a limited company re- 
Mueb ol the area is forest laud with maimng the largest shareholder He 
patches of luxuriant vegetation There was created a peer with the title of 
IS a Methodist mission at Santa Isabel Baron Iveagh m IbOl and became 
the coital on the island of Fernando Ear> of Iveagh in 1019 dying m 10 7 
Po The temtory Is harbourless and Couineas the popular name of tlie 
the nvers are unnavigable There are firm a famous atout is now one of the 
no industries Area 10 036 sq tn mostimportantexportsof thelrisbFrrs 
300 e 140 000 State and was excluded from theextrt 

Qninea fowl a domescicated fowl tanSs levied on imports from that 
ike bird distinguished by a horav countrytothellnitcd Kingdomin 103 
lielmet and plutnage speckled with The ordinary capital of the company 
white They are natives of Afnca f» now £7 SOO 000 The breweries em 
and MadagaKar the domesticated ploy 3000 men and supply the bulk of 
speues came from Senegambia the millions annual oMr exporti of 

Guinea pig rw Cavy the I ree Slate Intensive advertising 

Qidnea worm, a parasitic thread has in recent years greatly increased 
worm 2 or 3 ft long which in tropical sales 

Africa and parts of Asia lives under Galpnzcoa, maritime province of 
the skin of human beings usually in H Spam neb in mineral wealth and 
the leg where it sets up an abscess forest It has a fertile area producing 
through which the young escape mak maize and fruit and ample pasture for 
iDg their way into any water available cattle reanng Its fisheries are a 
In the water the worm In-ea in a small source of revenue and its capital Sm 
crustacean By careful twistmg the Sebaatian isnotcd as awatenng place 
adult worm can be extracted but if Area 7 8sq m pop (1931) 300 080 
It should break In the process the Qnlscard, Eobett (.1015-85) Herman 
young getting into the human blood warrior and first Duke of ApuUa and 
may set up senous septicaemia This is Calab la raised an army to fight the 
thought to be a cause of elephantiasis Calabrians and Creeks lU Italy and 
Gninegate Battle of (Aug 10 1513) championed the papal cause against 
Henry VlII landed at Calais and with the Creeks and Saracens In 1081 U 
an army of 30 000 was joined by the invaded the Byzantine empire and de 
Emperor Maximil an They invested leated the emperor Alexius Comnenus 
Terouenne and at Gomegate rooted After returmng to ItMy to fight the 
the French who came to raise the Emperor Henry IV bo went again to 
$ ege It was called the Battle of Span the E where he died 
because the French galloped away Guise, a town on the Oisc in depart 

QnineTere tte Arthub Kixo tne&t of Aisne near St. Quentin 

TV— 4 
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Franco It lias import-mt quarries, and 
its chief industry is the manufacture 
of iron-ware In 1339, tlie English, 
under John of Hainault, burned the 
town, but the castle was successfully 
defended by the wife of its lord, John 
of Hainault's daughter In the Rue 
de Cambrai was founded by J B 
Godin in 1850 the FamtlisUte, or 
co-operative workmen's colony, on a 
plan advocated by Fourier (qv) 
Pop 7,100 

Guise, Dukes oE. Claude or Lor- 
raine (1490-1550) became the 1st 
Duke, and distinguished himself as a 
soldier in many campaigns Of his 
12 children Mane became the wife of 
James V of Scotland and the mother 
of Mary, Queen of Scots Francis, 
tlio 2nd Duke (1519-1503), inherited 
his father’s military skill and prow- 
ess, successfully defending Metz against 
Charles V in 1552-3, and talang 
Calais and other towns in 1558 He 
became the leader of the Catholic 
party, after defeating the Huguenots 
at Drou\ (1502), but the following 
year was killed by a Huguenot Ihe 
Jrd Duke, Henry (1560-1588), carried 
out a policy of vengeance against the 
Huguenots for his father's death, 
being one of the instigators of the 
St Bartholomew' massacre (1572) He 
formed the Catholic League, the 
power of which body ultimately 
alarmed Henry III, who treacherously 
and successfully plotted the duke’s 
death Henry 5th Duke (1014- 
1004), made an unsuccessful attempt 
on the crown of Naples in 1047 The 
title became e\tinct in 1088 

Guitar, a stringed instrument of 
the lute family played by plucking the 
strings with the fingers There are 
6 wire strings tuned E, A, D, G, B, E, 
which sound an octave lower than the 
notes The finger-board is similar to 
that of the mandoline A present-day 
performer who combines virtuosity 
and artistry in his performances on the 
guitar IS the Spaniard, Andres Segovia 
Guitry, Luoien-Gormain (1800- 
1925), Trench actor , first appearance 
1878 , director of Thidtre Michel, St 
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Petersburg, 1882-91 Visited Lon- 
don, 1902, 1900, and 1920 His son 
IS Sacha Guitry (qv) 

Guitry, Sacha (6 1885), French 

playwright and actor. He w«is born 
at St Petersburg, son of Lucicn 
Guitry, a distinguished French actor. 
His first work was a comic opera. The 
Page (1901) , Nona, a tlirec-act play, 
was produced in 1905 He has written 
nearly 50 pieces, acting in most of 
them himself His latest work is in 
Ttoistime Chatnbre (1932) He is the 
husband of the actress Yvonne Pnn- 
teiiips, who has made brilliant ap- 
pearances in his plays 

Guizot, Francois Pierro GiuUaumE 
(1787-1874), French politician and 
historian, whose first work, a trans- 
lation of Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
appeared in 1805 From 1815 tc 
1820 he led the Doctrinaire partj' 
but its fall m 1820 brought about hi: 
temporary retirement Dunng tin: 
time he wrote a History of the English 
Revolution (1820-7) and a History Oj 
Civilisation in Europe (1828) anc 
in France (1829-32) From 183C 
to 1848 he held very high positions ir 
the Government, and carried out man) 
sweeping reforms, but after the Revo 
lution of 1848 he retired permanently 
His remaining years he spent in com 
pleting his histones and in the com 
position of his Mimoires (1858-68) 
His historical method is notable foi 
Its interpretation, rather than men 
statement, of facts 

Gujrat : (1) District, British India 
in the Punjab It forms one of th( 
two spheres of irrigation in the Bom 
bay Presidency 'There is an import 
ant trade in wheat, cotton, oil, anc 
hides Following severe famine anc 
pestilence in 1813-14, it was thi 
theatre of a bloody campaign unti 
Sikh power was ultimately broken by i 
Bntish force under Lord Gough (1849) 
Area, 2,503 sq m , pop 827,000 
(2) Town m the Punjab, Britisf 
India Its manufactures are cottoi 
and leather goods, coloured shawls 
brass ware, and light household fumi 
ture The town is of some antiquity, 
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but the only remains are a fort and a 
shnne Pop 22 000 
Gules see Heraidry 
Gall Stream, see Ocean Currents 
Gulls a family of typically sea living 
birds closely related to tba plovers 
but distinguished by having the toes 
webbed for swimming Gulls bow 



mottled brown Culls have a pecu 
liarly easy graceful ftiebt Best known 
lfnti»h species are the black backed 

K lls the herring and black headed 
Ih of which invade London in the 
winter the common gull and the 
Uttiwake whi h nests on sea-cbHs 
Theothers Ukeplovers nest on marshes 
or moorland 

Gum Aitble (or Aeaait Cum) is 
obtained as an exudation from vanous 
vaneties of acacia growing in tropKal 
and sub>tropical climates There are 
nnmerous varieties on the market the 
best being I ordofan or Cordofan (also 
known as white Seaaar) which comes 
from tbc Sudan 

It is water soluble forming a viscons 
solution employed as an adhesive in 
the preparation of various emubions 
and for the thickening of Ink 

Onn, a weapon which discharges a 
projectile by the expansive force 
an explosive generated behind the 
projectile in a tube Technically they 
are divided into smaJl arms and 
crJnanee or great guns al«o called 
tauHon driif/rry leciodes all weapons 
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too heavy for use m the hand Appar- 
ently fire arms were invented in 
Europe c IS^O in the forms of a very 
short tfofiar and an iron bottle from 
inluch an explosive threw an arrow 
iGiinswere certainly used in European 
I warfare after c 13 5 on both sea and 
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land Some of these earlv guns were 
of very large calibre one the Flemish 
Dulle Gnetc fired a ^5 in ball Early 
hand guns with iron or brass tubes had 
straight slocks and were fired from a 
touch hole The next step was the 
tnalch liKk invented c 14C8 in which 
the match was brought down to the 
touch hole by a trigger Tlicn came 
the uheel lack m principle exactly like 
the present-day pocket lighter a 
teel wheel being revolved so as to 
rub against and strike sparks from a 
piece of iron pyrites The wheel was 
revolved by a spring which was 
releas d by a trigger In the 16th 
cent the use of flint and steel came m 
and II e/?i»r stiU usedinpnreit) e 
countnes was developed Ignition 
by pereussion was invented by an 
Foghvh clergyman Alexander _John 
Forsyth and was first used bv pnvate 
individuals The percussion cap em 
ptoyiag fulminate was invented m 
America in 1814 and *0 years later 
was adopted by the military autbori 
ties of Great Britain 

Tho next epoch making invention 
was Tsfittsg though the idea and even 
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I practi e of this goes back to the Idth 
cent Us advantages could not be 
realised so long as bullets and shot 
srere made spherical An elongated 
buBet on the other hand cannot be 
bred accurately at all through an 



unrifled barrel, but when it is given a | accuracy obtainable is cnormouslj 
rapid spin by the use of the latter, the 1 increased 
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The Evolution of tire arms from the Match lock to the short Lee Enfield 

1 Match lock with stand, 1185 

2 Whcellock, 15301,. ^ , 

3 1 hnt lock, 1635 ™ ® with " plug*’ bayonet shown 

4 Percussion, 1810 ^ , 

6 Breach loading percussion 186D J-**’ ® ® 

6 Martini Henry, 1860 J ba>onet 

7 ^ng Lcc-Enficld, 18*»9, with short bayonet 
o Short Lec*Lnfield, loOJ, with long bayonet 
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In a njlt or nfi«d great gun the 
bore >3 gt\eii a number of longi 
tudinal grooves having a slight twiat 
which varied considerably in the 
course of evolution Hie modem 
British Army nfle has a twist of I turn 
in 10 in The development of nfle 
barrds to their present accuracy and 
durability has b^n a lung and difficult 
matter closely affected by the nature 
of the propellent ecplosiie used Two 
difficulties m the latter may arise the 
deposition of material in the barrel 
and corrosion Qosety associated 
with these two factors is the problem 
of wear Black povder especially in 
Its earlier forms left heavy solid 
deposits while modem smokeless 
powders generate nitric acid which is 
very corrosive A nfle needs careful 
cleaning after use if it Is not to 
deteriorate rapidly Modern oitro* 
cellulose powders are much less corro 
sive than the older nitroglyeenne com 
pounds such as cordite 
The advantage of nfling is due to 
the fact that the projectile owiog to 
the gyrostatic eSect (re* GraoscoPB) 
of the spin maintains its directioft in 
space constant the effect of the air 
on its flight IS therefore definite and 
always the same whereas a ball fired 
from a non nfled barrel will have some 
cind of mdeflnite spiurusg motion in a 
laphazard direction and an elongated 
ihot will turn over and over in a 
lortnitous manner 

Another important feature in gun 
lOQstructioa w as Introduced in France 
3ut chiefly developed in England by 
armstrong in the middle of the IWh 
lent This consists in building up a 
big gun by shnnking wrought iron or 
steel m layers upon a central tube 
This was at first done by winding the 
lube with wrought iron tape hot 
enough to weld This enabled the 
great tensile strength of wrought iron 
along the fibre (i*« Iron and Stbel) to 
be used to resist the bursting strain in 
the gun the iron being left in tensioti' 
when It cools anl contracts At that 
time modem methods of steel making 
had not been developed Modem Ug 
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guns are made on the shrinkage 
pnnmple steel tubes being generally 
used but a layer of steel tape on the 
ongiiial Armstrong pnnciple is still 
alen employed the tension being ob- 
tained by winding under strong ten 
Sion without welding the wire being 
covered by a steel tube shrunk on hot 
It should be noted that according to 
Batlows principle the strength of a 
tube to resist internal pressure does 
not increase proportionately to its 
thickness the effect of each equal 
locreasA of thickness becomes less and 
less and practically nothing is gamed 
by having the walls of a tube thicker 
than the diameter of its bore A gun 
must not be permanently strained 
when fired its diameter increases 
under the tremendous stress but 
this increase must not evceed the 
elastic limit of the matenal (re* 
BibjuCT Ruicu9$on ow> 
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Stractan i Cartrid 

CcAsncmr) By putting the lutemal 
layers of tbe gun in a state of com 
pression the range over which it can 
expaud without permanent damage is 
increased A lx in wire wound gun 
■nay have nearly 2IX> m of steel tape 
which bears the chief bursting stress 
All types of gun are now bred by 
percussion the percusston charge 
propelling charge and j rojectile being 
combined in one cartridge case up to 
calibres of e 4 7 in Tor larger guns 
the projectile charge and tbe pnmer 
are placra in the gun separately 
The ruecAtn* gun though fore- 
shadowed much earlier could not be 
developed until firing by percussion 
had bMn developed As soon as the 
cartridge complete with bullet and 
percussion cap existed a great variety 
of mechanically operated guns were 
made in which loading and firing was 
performed rapidly at first by turning 
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a handle The best known of these 
was the Gatling gun, used in the 
American Civil War, and the French 
mitrailleuse used in the war of 1870 
These were multi-barrelled guns, the 
latter having 37 barrels , the rate of 
fire was c COO rounds per minute 
A new principle was introduced by 
Maxim in 1889, who used a single 
barrel cooled by a water jacket, and 
caused its recoil to operate the ejection 
of the spent cartridge, and re-loading 
and firing The cartridges are carried 
in a canvas belt, also an innovation of 
Maxim’s This gun fires from its one 
barrel at the same rate as the old 
multi-barrel construction Modern 
light machine guns are aircooled A 
new principle has been introduced in 
the Lewis gun, which is operated by 
the pressure of the gas in the barrel, 
the latter having a hole near the 
muzrle leading to a cylinder contain- 
ing a piston Tlie motion of this 
piston winds up a spring by moans of a 
rack and pinion, and the power thus 
stored is immediately returned to the 
piston, forcing it forward again As 
in all modern rifles, the breach of the 
barrel is closed by a bolt, that is to say, 
a cylindrical piece which slides in the 
direction of the axis of the barrel 
In the nfle this is moved by hand to 
open and close the breech , in the 
Lewis gun, by the motion of the piston 
In all modern guns the projectile is 
provided with a ring of soft metal 
which IS forced into the riflmg by the 
explosion of the charge, and thus grips 
it This IS necessary, since the barrel 
steadily increases in diameter through 
wear, and the power of tlie charge 
would soon be diminished by leakage 
of gas past the projectile This pre- 
vents bullets being given a streamline 
form {sec AnnoDYNAMics), which would 
greatly reduce the resistance of the air 
When we come to the mounting of 
large guns, the donunant fact is the 
enormous force of the recoil The gun 
must be allowed to move baclrwards 
and provision must be made for ab- 
sorbing the energy of this motion and 
ormgmg it rapidly to a standstill 


In early days, both on sea and on land, 
the gun was mounted on a carriage on 
wheels, and this ran backwards when 
the gun was fired, the energy soon being 
absorbed in the heavy friction of the 
small wheels For field artillery, 
however, mobility of the gun depends 
upon the use of large wheels which 
enable the gun to be pulled over rough 
ground without great resistance All 
modern guns, therefore, are mounted 
on a cradle which can slide when the 
gun recoils llie energy of the recoil 
IS absorbed partly by a brake which 
dissipates it as friction, and partly 
by a recuperator, that is to say, a 
means for storing it in the form of the 
compression of a spring or of air 
Springs are used only with small guns , 
for larger ones air compression is 
employed through the intermediary of 
oil '1 he energy stored in the recuper- 
ator is immediately used to restore the 
gun to the firing position 
The fundamental problem, to which 
everything is accessory, is accuracy of 
fire This depends upon a great num- 
ber of factors Variation in the 
explosive force of the charge, or in the 
efficiency with which it is used to give 
motion to the projectile, will affect the 
muzzle velocity The projectile will 
be affected, as regards the course it 
takes through the air, by a number of 
factors depending on the state of the 
air, apart of course from the action of 
gravity Ihe action of the air upon 
it 13 extremely complicated, for as soon 
as it disturbs the motion of the pro- 
jectile, the gyrostatic effect of the rota- 
tion comes into play This causes the 
nose of the projectile to move in a 
spiral path, which again results m a 
sideways drift, that has to be allowed 
for in sighting the gun The air, of 
course, offers a powerful resistance to 
the motion of the projectile, a resist- 
ance which depends upon its own 
motion, density, temperature, and 
degree of moisture In the case of a 
shot fired at high elevation, all these 
factors vary from point to point of the 
path of the shell The long-range gun 
used by the Germans to bombard Pans 
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iver a distance o£ 70 m attained this 
snormous range because the shell 
massed into the much lighter upper 
ayers ot the atmosphere reaching a 
height of 10 m ^is necessitated 
5ring at as angle of 00 
In order to hit an object which can 
other be seen or la known to be in a 
certain place two operations are 
necessary as a rule i-irstly all the 
factors which prevent the projectile 
from taking the straight path or the 
simple parabolic path due to gravity 
must be alio ed lor secondly the 
direction of fire must be corrected 
when the results of it are ascertained 
ttben the gun is aimed by sight (he 
Eights are made adjustable to allow 
of a certain correction being given for 
distance and windage VVhen the 
object cannot be seen the angle and 
direction of fire must be calculated 
Special calculating mactunes of ex 
treme ingenuity and complexity have 
been de ised to increase rapidity ot 
fire Whenever possible a oaturel 
or artificial aiming point is made 
use of when the target cannot be seen 
in order that the gun may bo kept in 
the correct line of fire, ute position 
at which the first shots fall may be 
determined by the gunner if he is 
able to ace the target but are more 
commonly determmed by observers 
situated either on high observation 
posts or in aircraft In getting the 
range the gunner fires deliberately 
boUi short of the target and beyond it 
noting the corresponding eJevatfon 
and then endeavours to strike the 
correct pomt between these two 

Artillery guns ace divided into two 
mam classes those with a flat tra 
jectory and those which fire high 
called howitsers High elevation how 
ever results in loss of accuracy 
and howitaera are used only to reach 
targets such as deep trenches where it 
IS necessary that the shot should fall 
almost vertically Jlouever all guns 
are now anangi^ so that they can fire 
at a high angle and the charge is also 
varied so that high angle fire with a 
reduced charge can be utilised when 
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effectise the wear of the gun being 
thereby reduced 

The sporting shot gun fires a charge 
made up of a large number of lead 
pellets The barrel is of course 
smooth but Jt has one extraordinary 
peculiarity namely that it decreases 
in diameter towards the mutzle this 
IS known as choke boring and has the 
eflect of preventing the shot from 
spreading too much Sporting guns 
are usually double barrelled and have 
various bwes the twelve bore most 
commonly used for game shooting 
finng about 1 oz of shot this covers 
a circle 30 in in diameter at a range of 
trt-fO yds See also Battrsnes 
CXPLOSIVBS 

Qnn^oUon. a form of nitrated cellu 
lose {nilTocelltilase) which contains c 
IS 6 per cent of nitrogen It is pre 
pareil by soaking cottonwool (at a 
temperature below IC)’ C ) in a nitrating 
mixture consisting of 7v per cent 
concentrated nitric acil and 2^ per 
cent concentrated sulphuric acid lor 
Si hours and then aslimg free from 
acid and dr) mg Th substance » 
very tnflaramabie and if compressed 
and detonated it explodes Cun 
cotton IS used In the manufacture of 
several kinds of explosives v } 

OnnglTosepb (isi0-18SJj Hunga 
nan composer of many popular marches 
and dances Was a bandmaster 

Gon Metal, see Alloys iSaovzs 

Oonsery the science of employing 
fire-arms a technical study involving 
metallurgy dynamics mechanics and 
other subsidiary sciences Suchaccur 
acy has been attained in the factors of 
gunnery thxt firing at invisible targets 
was quite common during the World 
War the aiming data being largely 
collected by air reconnoitring 

Gunpowder the earliest explosive 
used has now given way to a large 
extent tg more modern and powerful 
propellants Its composition varies 
cooszderaMy buton thsavsragertznay 
besaid to consist of 70 per cent potas 
Slum mtratc (saltpetre) toper cent of 
sulj^ur and ISperccnt of charcoal 

Gunpowder is usually stated to have 
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been invented by the English alchemist 
Roger Bacon in approximately 1260, 
its earliest recorded military use being 
at the battle of Crdcy in 1340. Sec also 
Explosives 

Gunpowder Plot, The, a conspiracy 
formed by Catcsby, Sur Everard Digby, 
Guy Fawkes, and others to blow 
up the King and Parliament on their 
meeting on Nov 6, 1006 It was 
betrayed by one of the conspirators, all 
of whom were cither killed during their 
flight or subsequently arrested and 
executed (Jan 30-31, IGOO) The 
conspiracy was intended as a \ igorous 
protest against the anti-Roman Catho- 
lic laws, the view that it was a Protes- 
tant plot to discredit Roman Catholics 
being now largely refuted 

Gunter, Edmund (1681-1020), Eng- 
lish astronomer and mathematician, 
born in Herefordshire About 1000 
ho invented the sector In 1010 he 
became Professor of Astronomy at 
Gresham College, London, and later 
invented the logarithmic rule stall 
known as Gunter's scale He is said 
to have been the first to plot a 
magnetic, as distinct from the geo- 
graphical, polo 

Gurkhas (also Ghurkas or Goorhhas) 
dominant race of Nepal They are of 
Hindu descent, with a Mongolian 
strain, and arc subdivided into the 
lOia, Mangar, and Gurung tribes 
I^mitively they were animistic, but 
the Kha, who speak Sanskrit, and the 
Mangar, follow Hinduism, and the 
Gurung a form of Buddhism fhey 
were driven from Rajputana by the 
Mohammedans and conquered Neoal 
in 1708 They form some of the best 
troops of the Indian Army, and sup- 
England during the Mutiny 
Ihe 10 Gurkha regiments participated 
in the World War 

Gumma (or gurnet), a large-headed 
marine bony fish with the fore-part of 
the pectoral fin forming three finger- 
like tentacles, by which the fish crawls 
along the bottom of the sea and feels the 
crustaccMs or other prey on which it 
feeds Gurnards are generally bril- 
liantly coloured 
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Gurney, Sir Goldsworthy (1793- 
1876), English inventor, who gave up 
surgery and medicine in 1823 to devote 
himself to mechanical science, invent- 
ing, among other things, the oxy- 
hydrogtn blow -pipe, the magnesium- 
and hme-light, and the high-pressure 
steam-jet lie designed the lighting 
and ventilating systems of the Houses 
of Parliament 

Gustavusl Vasa (c 1490-1600), King 
of Sweden , as a young man was im- 
prisoned at Jutland by King Christian 
of Denmark He escaped and later 
(1621) managed to rid his country of 
Danes with the aid of the indignation j 
aroused by the massacre at Stockholm J 
in the previous year. He was crowned * 
King of Sweden in 1523 Dunng his t 
arduous reign he successfully coped 
with several rebellions, established 
Protestantism in Sweden, founded a 
navy, and showed himself to be a con-' 
scientious and able king throughov 
the 37 years of his monarchy 

Gustavus n Adolphus (1604-1C3! 
became King of Sweden in ICll Tvv 
years later he ended the warwith Den 
mark, and in 1017 the Peace of Stol 
bova concluded the war wutli Russic 
In 1021, however, ho again ' causei 
Sweden to go to war with Poland 
which lasted till 1620 Gustavus tliei 
entered the Thirty Years’ War out o 
sympathy with the German Protes 
t,ants, and also from fear that thi 
Baltic ports might be captured by thi 
emperor and so become a danger t( 
Sweden He occupied Stettin, failec 
Magdeburg, vanquishcc 
filly at Breitenfeld, and later dcfeatec 
him again at Ingolstadt He was rc' 
pulsed at Nuremberg by Wallenstcm 
arid Maximilian of Bavaria He was 

Vnim LOtzen (Nov 10, 

1632) m the moment of victory, 

GMtavus in (1740-1792), King ol 
Sweden, an enlightened and cultured 
monarch who abolished the Cap 
oligarchy (the two powerful political 
lactions in Sweden at that time were 
known as Hais and Caps ) , increased 
the naval and military strength of tlie 
country while fostermg the arts , advo- 
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»t«l religioiis tolerenc* *«<! txtendnl inacfanKry M an insulator for coating 
.13(0 11a fought against Russtt golf ImH and filling tooth 

[1785-90) HinamgagToatnavalvictor} OoT Thomtj Ic IGll-l “*1) foun 
it Ss-onsksuDil (1 90) which was (ler of Coys H<xr>tal Ixindon He 
[ollovrod by the Ptaco of \araU He was the son of a lighterman of South 
nosassassinated watk but when young accompanied 

Out, f« HioEsiive SvsTSM his widowed mother to lamworlh 

Gutenberg. Johanneifc ItOO-r 1467) where in If 8 he founded an alms 
Cermaa pnater usuall) regarded as house In lilJt he was elected 
the int-entor of moi-atle tjpes if not member of parliament ( uy lt\e<l 
the p oncer of the art of printing One Mmpfy bot he endowed all his poor 
cl ms earliest nroduetions wtas the relations built a lowm hall at Tam 

tfjiitrtn Dibit (1450) known also as worth anddiw-hargedinsolventdchtors 

the Dibit cf it Ltntt owingtothe fact In l<04 as Governor of ht riomass 
that each column ha t 4* lines Othcfs Hospital he built and furnished 3 
were the Damhtr^ Dibit Sthelhorn s new wards with accommodation for 
ilitfe and i^sfer s /I U/ He work -d 61 patients In 17 1 he leased 
at Strasbourg and Mains Authenti a pece of ground for 939 years 
eated copies of hia work arc erv and 1 «dt fuy s Hospital forwhich ho 
Tare and command exceedingly high ielasile^ 18 9 Ifc 
prices Ouyot. Y?*a (1943 lO^S) Treneh 

Guthrie Sir James (1653 1030) a journalist and economist Iditor of 
Scottuh pamterof the < la gow school Lt JourHjtiesCeoncmiiiesiHOO) Hu 
Guthrie was elected an Aasocutenf the works include Tbt (.etntJv of Protte 
Royal Scottish Academy to 19S9 aod lion (190 } yronomiri (ISSI) and 
becamePresideutof that body in 190. Soetahsi Tyranny (1893) 
bciue knighted the following year He Gmlior (1) Large t State mCentral 
first Deesme known for his paintings of India Acoosiderable sreount of land 
[ Scottish landscapes with figures the is under cotton and sjgarones 
Tutttral Stntc* in iMe f/rgAt a<ft beiog Cotton good eamts and muslins are 
I typical example of his early work manufactured The inhabitants are 
Later he confio^ hitnsclf mostly to mainly lliodus A department for the 
portraiture purpose oi developing the irrigation 

Qntbiie, Thomas Aurtty smAnstit area bar been set up The pre ent 
t ruler was boinm 1016 md the admini 

Outhrum (<f 990) paoish invader of stralion is conducted by a Council of 
England l>featcd by Alfred at Regency Area **8 400 si) in pop 
EthanduniD 979 he became a Ctins* (1931) 35 0 lOO ( ) Capital of (1) 
tian andbvthcTreatyofttcdmorcwas its most impressive feature is the 
granted the Kingdom of E Anglia medueval fort which stands on an 

Ontta percha, a substance rcsem isolated rock overlook ng the town 
b) ng rubber prepared from the dried The picturesque palaces and temples 
tnilkyjuice of trees found chiefly in the buUtwilhinltaremagnificentecamples 
Malay Archipelago of the genus /itf/a oflfuiduaTchitccture Thesculpturcs 
j turn of the order Sapotaeese which in thu caves underneath the fort are 
growtolOOft The juice taken from world famous The city co n sists of 
incisions m the bark is kneaded under theoldtovim and the newtown called 
running water and rolled into sheets to La-bkar Pop c 90000 
dry then heated and revolved on a Gwyou, Kell (1650-1687) English 
masticator until fit for use Gutta actress mistress of Charles 11 Orig n 
percha resembles rubber (j o ) but Is ally an orange-seller at Drury Lane 
Te s elastic cannot be vnlranised and her Unt recorded appearance was as 
I becomes plastK temperature of Montexumas daughter iti Dry den s 

'boiling ware •• 'lectrical Indtan Emptror in 1965 but Bb**" 
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c’ccellcd tspccially in comedj. Dndrn 
providinR her with nianv part'. , one of 
her l.ist appe.iranccs wai in hitCoiijiir^f 
of Granada, 1070 Her good ttniptr and 
generosity made her ta.tretncly popular, 
and she is s.aid to h.uc induced Ch.irlts 
to found Chtlsea Hospital 

Gymkhana [juiksh'va], a word of 
Indian origin, s.iid to ha\c iK'cn first 
used in 1801, .applitd to a meeting for 
various sports, usually mounted, such 
as horse-races, teiit-pcgging, polo, 
and obstacle races 

Gymnastics (Or gnuttos. naked), 
physical exercises porforined with or 
without apparatus usually in a 
specially ctjuippcd building known as a 
gymnauum In ancient Greece phy- 
sical training was r< garded as an 
important part of e\er\ boy's educa- 
tion, and the gymnasia were public 
institutions, proMded by the State, 
which catered for both mental and 
physical education, bung provided 
with porticoes in which philosophers 
lectured Ihc most famous gymnasia 
at Athens were the Academy ,ind the 
Lyceum, where Plato and Aristotle 
lectured to their disciples Gymnastic 
exorcises did not find favour among the 
Romans, and the educational value of 
physical training was not igain re iliscd 
until the early 19th cent . when a sys- 
tem of gymnastic schools {Ttirn- 
pldtzc) was established in Prussia hv 
F L Jahn ^ 

Physical training also played an 
important part in the educational 
systems of Pestalozzi (I71G-1827), and 
Frocbel (li82— 1852) In Germany 
the word " gymnasium " later lost its 
connection avith physical culture, and 
IS now applied to the highest grade of 
secondary school 

Organised gymnastics, as a valuable 
adjunct to education, developed in 
England towards the end of the 19Ui 
cent , and most schools now have well- 
cquippcd gymnasia, and hold inter- 
school contests Gymnastic contests 
are also a feature of the modem 
Olympic Games Gymnastic appara- 
tus includes dumb-bells. Indian clubs, 
climbing ropes, vaulting-horse, parallci 


bars, honroiital bar, trapeze, b« ingmg 
rings, bridge' ladder and wall ladders, 
and horizontal beam 

Exercises performed without appim- 
tiis are kiioevn as " frex, gy'mnasilcs " 
Suedisb / ymnastics .arc a system 6f 
Ihcr.ijit title exercises inxTXttcd bv J H 
Ling (1776-18.(9) 

Gymnosperms. which were the eiotnt- 
nant form of vegetation in tlie Cailioni- 
feroi'S pcritxl, are now represented by 
the Pint family .and tlie Cycads (fv) 
Hit flowers are always unisexual, and 
exeipt III rare cases have no pen.mtli 
riie male flowers usually consist of a 
number of scales bearing pollcn-sics 
on their low tr surfaces, and nrracgcd as 
spirals or whorls on a long central 
axis 1 he pollen grains arc generally 
spherical, and often h.ave air-bladders 
to assist their dispersal by wind The 
female flowers have sc,ile-liKc, free 
carpels, vehich usually* bear two ovules 
and arc arranged on .a centr.il .axis like 
the staminnl leaves Tlie fruit re- 
sembles the female flower, but is larger. 
I he gymnosperms arc all woody plants 
and yield the softwoods of the timber 
trade Sec also Cv cads , CoNirens , 
A^GIosr^RMs 

Gyor, Huag.arian town WNW. of 
Budapest famous for its horsc-fa’is 
Its industries are textiles, agricultural 
machinerv . and a State railw.ay' wagon 
works J he cathedral {12th cent ),tovm 
h.all, seminary* library' and museum of 
the Benedictines comprise the build 
mgs of interest The town lies on tli 
Raab, at its confluence svith an arm o 
the Danube Pop 60,890 

Gyp, pseudonym of Sibyllc Gvbri 
cllc do Klirabeau, Comtesse do Mirte 
{b 1850), French authoress She ha 
written many popular novels dealmi 
with Parisian society* , they* includi 
Petit Bob (1882), Manage de Chiffoi 
(1894), Prop de Chic (1900), Matnai 
(1904), and Lcs Hatichards (1917) 

Gypsies, see Gipsii s 

Gypsophila belongs to the Carj o 
pbyllacea: or carnation family*, and is 
hardy plant vsith pink or white flower! 
v’aluable for cutting The flow'crs ati 
very small, and arc borne in largo nuni' 
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bets on much branchfd stems tl» 
leaves are arranged in pairs which 
alternate along the stem and are 
“nail ovate and pointed 
>ccies are grown from seed sown out of 
aors m Apn! the annuals sown when 
ley are to flower and thinned the| 
ercnmals transplanted In July 
Gypsum, hydrated calaum sulphate 
ccuis as (1) colourless soft trans 
arent to translucent crystals which 
plit easily into thin flexible 
iastic plates called selenite 
tminated granular or compact 
aasscs called alabaster (? v ) (3) : 

ibrous form satin spar The massm 
orm is of use commercially Satm 
par IS sometimes used for ornaments 
There are three methods by which 
:ypsum is formed The most common 
I by the evaporation of enclosed 
lasiiu of tea water soch as the Dead 
tea or the Cmat Salt Lake m the 
United States The deposits at Stass 
'ort in Germany are due to thismethod 
It may also be formed when (tmestooe 
are dolamitised {su Dolohits) and 
by the action of sulphuric aeid 
generated from decomposing iron and 
copper pyrites on shells and other 
hme-contaifling matter especially in 
clay deposits Good crystals ot 
selenite occur in many clay formations 
such as in London and Oxford clay 
Cypsom IS used in the raw state for 
a variety of purposes By heating it 
to a temperatureof latherov-erSSO F 
three-quarters of the water of crystalb 
sation IS dnven off and the resulting 
product Is plaster of Pans or 
calcined gypsum which by taking 
up water again and changing back to' 
gypsum causes the plaster to set It 
IS never heated above -iOO P as that 
would drive oO all the water and the 
plaster would not set. The calcined 
gypsum is drawn oS and put aside to 
cool a retarder such as glue sawdust 
or lime being mixed with »t to prevent 
It setting at once 

Calcined gypsum is chiefly used far 
v-arious plasters for the mannfactnte 
of wall Mard for fireoroof purposes or 
deademnt, _ , Jtition tiles 


Gyrostat 

Other uses are for making 

moulds and castings and for embedd 
ig purposes Raw gypsum is used as 
fertiliser far soil and lately especially 
in the United States to retard the 
setting of Portland cement Set also 
Calcium Cshents and Mortars 
Oyraiory Cmihex see Crushing and 
Gkinoivc 

Qyro-compaM, see Cvrostat 
Gyroscope see Aerial Navigation 
Gyrostat, a fly wheel mounted on 
bcanogs in a frimc the litter being 
pivoted Of otherwise held according 
the purpose for which the gv rostat is 



used Fig 1 shows the toy commonly 
Isold to exhibit the properties of the 
' gyrostat It is set sp anmg by winding 
' a string round th spindle and pulling 
it oH quickly MTieo hung up from a 
cord as in the figure an attempt to 
press down one eud of the axis and so 
cause It to change its direction {as with 
the point of the pencil) is resisted by 
the gyrostat wb n the wheel u spin 
Bing Instead of moving la the dime 
.Uonof pressure it turns its frame m a 
'diri^loaetrightanglestothis Ifwe 
hanga weightononeB de (Tig 2)soaa 
to keep that side pressed down the 
gyrostat revolvea steadily In order 
to rindeistand this action it liiuskJ)e«.. 
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remembered that any force acting on a 
moving mass so as to change the direc- 


T 



In- 2 

tion of ita motion is resisted If ve 
have a ball running round a circular 



I'n, 3 

groove it exerts a pressure on the 
groove In the diagram a part of the 
wheel, on the circumference near the 


tail of the arrow, is mo-vmg vertically 
upwards If the axis is tilted bj 
pressing dov/n wth the point of the 
pencil, this moving part of the wheel 
tends to be diverted to the right. It 
rc-sists this diversion by a force 
exactly like that which it would exert 
if diverted by a groove in which it ivas 
running, and this force, therefore, 
tends to twist the wheel in the direction 
indicated by the arrow on the frame 
It will be seen that at the top and 
bottom of the wheel, the pressure of 
the pencil does not tend to change the 
direction of the motion, and therefore 
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the force acts horizontally on the two 
sides of the wheel This motion of the 
gyrostat, by which it evades a force 
tending to change the direction of its 
axis, IS called *' precession This 
description may be better understood 
if the wheel be imagined as a hollow 
stationary case such as a ball-bearing 
case, m which a ring of balls is revolv- 
ing rapidly A ball when passing the 
top or bottom of the ring would not 
have to change its direction if the ease 
were tilted as in the figure, the direc- 
tion after tilting being parallel to the 
original direction, but a ball m passing 
vertically upwards or downwards 
would have to do so , hence the ball 
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wouM mut the tlltiofr at the case 1^ 
prMiinK agatoat Its tide la such a way 
as to ptodutc the motioa ol pTtceaston 
liuttstou} to twist the striQg inth 
direction shown by the arrow 
The f}T<»tat is now finding several 
itnjyJtUnt apph ations The simplest 
of these !i the tuniiDdicstQreinpl^*e<l 
on sn aeroplane to enable the pilot to 
keep a straight course and now further 
developed to enable an aeroplane to be 
iteereil automstically The pnaeiple 
of this u readily seen from I'lg 3 In 
which the frame carrying the gyrostat 
is pivoted with the axis of the (gyro- 
stat bortsontsl The turn laJu-ator U 
provided with a pointer travelling over 
a scale The axis of the gyrostat is 
set boruontaUy and at nght angles to 
the Kiunis. far the pilot to take the 
frame marked T being fixed to the 
Instrument case and so to the plane 
II the pilot turns the plane slightly the 
axis ot the gyrostat is turned as shown 
by the arrow* TT and this causes the 
gyrostat to preceee in the direction of 
the arrowi IP In the turn indicator 
n noght or spnng Is attached to the 
frame of the gyrostat which then 
precesses until the restoring force of 
the weight or spnng Is sufficient to 
prevent its moving tsrther It then 
Tcmalns deflected as long as the pilot b 
turning The deflection indicates the 
rate (in degrees of angle per second) at 
which he is turning The automatic 
steering of an aeroplane on a set courso 
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b then easily accomplished by any 
device which will move the rudder 
antomaUcatlv in the correct direction 
the moment the turn indicator shows 
that the aeroplane b changing ib 
direction 

The most Important application of 
the gyrostat is known as the gyro* 
compab This depends upon the 
rotation of the earth If we have a 
gyrottai spinning with its axis pointing 
t end \v and contamrvl in a frame 
which can (urn aliout a honzonta) 
axis the rotation of the earth tends to 
tilt the axa into a diiferent direction 
which IS also horizontal as regards the 
earth but is different a direction la 
apace Since the gyrostat takes no 
siccount of the dim.tion of the earth s 
gravity in reljtion to which terms 
Ibortaontal and vertical are usually 
d fined it precesses until its axis it 
parallel to the earth » axis of rotation 
in otlier words it points (o the true N 
and S This is seen from the diagram 
lig 4 which also shows the direction 
in which the axis will turn Two 
tyTee of compau diflcnng slightly in 
principle and known by the names ot 
Anschutz and Sperry are now in prac 
ticaivsc and are rapidly iIl placing the 
magnetic compass for all large ships 
The compass is particularly adapted 
fOTBuiomatic steering which iseflected 
as in the case of the aeroplane by 
causing any deviation to move the 
rudder ao as to correct it 
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Haakon 

Haakon, name of several Nonvegian 
Kngs 

Haakon I (d. 901) wis educated as a 
Chnstian in Hngland by King /Lthel- 
stan, by uhose help he was able to sad 
to Norway on his father's death, and 
depose his half-brother ,\fttr vam 
attempts to contert his ficople to 
Christianity ho was killed in battle 

Haakon IV (1201-1203), called 
" the Old," disputed with Scotland re- 
garding the Hebrides and defeated the 
Scots at Largs in 1203, the year of his 
death His reign saw the submission 
of the Icelandic chiefs to the Norwegian 
King 

Haakon VII (ii 1872) has been King 
of Norway since 190 >, after the separa- 
tion from Sweden had been peacefully 
cffectca He is the son of King 
Fredonck VIII of Denmark, and 
married Princess Maud, daughter of 
Edward VII of England 

Haarlem, a town m N Holland An 
important industry is the cultivation of 
bulbs There arc also breweries, tex- 
tile factoncs, and printing works Its 
most notable buildings are the Groote 
Kcrk, the town hall, with its picture 
gallery and collection of Franz Hals' 
paintings, the Pcjler Museum, and the 
meat market, which dates from 1602 
Pop (1932) 122,400 

Sabakkuk, name of one of the 
books of the Old Testament classed 
as Minor Prophets Various conjec- 
tures have been made as to the date 
of the prophecy, which is generally 
thought to have been written be- 
tween 600 and 701 b c The book con- 
tains three chapters, the first and 
second (up to verse i) forming a 
dialogue between Habakkuk and God, 
whilst the remainder of Chapter II out- 
Imes a judgment upon the Chaldeans 
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psilm describing the might of Jehovah 
Hnharovsk, stc Kiiabakovsk 
Halidoln {hi " separation "), a bncf 
Hebrew ceremony performed on tlic 
termination of Sabbaths and holy 
davs to mark the distinction between 
days holy and profane 

Habeas Corpus, royal WTit directing 
the gaoler or keeper of an imprisoned 
subject to hate the body of that subject 
brought before the King's Court on a 
certain day' It was a prerogative 
WTit issued in Norman times by virtue 
of the King's claim to supervise all 
justice in his realm, and soon came to 
be regarded as a right of the subject, 
Its great value lying in the fact that it 
ensured prompt trial, and release, if 
the imprisonment was unjust Under 
the Tudors the problem appeared 
whether the court could enquire into 
the cause of the impnsonmcnt if it was 
shown that the imprisonment was by 
command of the King The question 
came to a head under Charles 1, and 
the Act of 1641, which abolished tlio 
Star Chamber (go), provided that 
every subject should have the nght to 
the habeas corpus 

In 1679, the Habeas Corpus Act was 
passed, providing that any person 
committed for any' crime, eveept 
treason or felony, plainly expressed m 
the warrant of commitment, is to have 
the writ, and any judge to whom hC 
applies for it must grant it Further- 
more, no person is to be sent to pnsot 
out of the kingdom Heavy penalties 
were provided, but the Act was evaded 
by fixing excessive bails which the 
prisoners could not pay Meanwhile 
it became established that the courts 
cannot investigate, even on a habeas 
corpus, the legality of a detention 
ordered by either House of Parliament 
for contempt This is still the law , for 
the two Houses are the sole judges of 
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Wat tb* nt of a tnetbvl 1 1 oephew weft J >ni hoi Itopi Audna 

iV fyntbeaia «{ ammonia (; r i I > tbe alter the pnx latnuion of tb U j uJ 1» 
direct totnbinal on cf hylroi^ n anl flutea | who tie 1 in 10 marrinl 
ciUcvrn at high ttmpepaliirtr tnd 7ita I'lince'* iJ lloutlion i arma t<v 

C frisurrv Thu mai ol t rinanv to whom be )al H chllren if whom 

B ]nilpf<endent of Cl ileaii wurce* of Trancu Jowpl Ott (6 tJl ) U the 

taed RitrvR n dnrirt the AAvr rlamunl to tW n ol Auriria and 
of 1914 in Awanled Ihe Sobel Ifunyarj 

{Cbetm trr) Pure lalH OacbberTT a tree helon Hs to Jho 

Habet Ptp cetf , ut Atmowtk Cata ctm lamdy nauve of America G<V-90 
ivei* IvpLstauL ArrtiCATiPva or ft f%h with ovate Iodr pointed 
HabltDit CriainaU lly an Act of Iratre and an oblon? fruit ^ in long 

18G > any pervoo who aioee be waa Itl wtueb ii purple wticn rijw and edible 

jeatvold has been 3 tlmrv conv ted llBekoer raetrop liun Iv ruugb of 
of enme an 1 u persistently lead ne a N 1 j^ndon inclulni,ihe liatiicisof 
d vhonest or enmioal life or wlio Dalston Clapton H m rtou anipart 
has previoodv been charged as «o of Kinyrland It contains Hackney 
habitual odend r is deemeil to be no Mandies and parts of lUckacy Com 
habitual criminal Shoiildbehavebern monand Metona 1 ark lop **18380 
sentenced to penal servitude le rosy lltclcney medium sir--d horse of 
receive an add liooal sentence of bre about IS hand used for ordiuiry 
ival <e dctewfiuK (f-u ) of not more tMil backlog or driving A Hacknty 
10 nor lets than 6 years. Corriogs fs a horsol vehicle pljing for 

nabibttre (or i/ap burg) name of a hire 
noble family of Austna Hungary Hadduxgtoa, re rasTloTHiAN 
derived castle of the tame Haddock, an edible sea fish resem 
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bling and related to the whiling, but 
typically larger It is usually cured 
by smoking 

Haddon Hall, ancient mansion in 
Derbyshire, England, c 2 m S E of 
Bakewell From the Norman family 
of Peveril it passed to the Avcnells 
and, in the 12th cent., to the Vernons 
It IS associated with the legend of llic 
elopement of Dorotliy Vernon with 
Sir John Manners, the theme of many 
works of fiction and of Sullivan's 
opera, Haddon Hall It is partly 
described as Martindale Hall, in 
Scott's Pevcnl of the Peak 

Hades [iia'dIuz], m classical mytho- 
logy, llio lower world, to which went 
the spirits of the dead Its king was, 
in Greek Hades, m Latin Pluto, and its 
Queen Persephone or Proserpine 'lo 
reach it, the souls had to cross the R 
Styv in the boat of Charon (qv), and 
the rivers Acheron, Phlegethon, and 
Cocytus In Hades they were judged 
by RhadamanUius, /Eacus, and Minos, 
and consigned either to the Furies 
(qv)ox the Elysian Fields (q v ) The 
entrance to Hades was guarded by 
Cerberus {q v ) Among the heroes 
who visited Hades for various purposes 
and returned to the upper regions w-crc 
/Eneas, Ulysses, Orpheus, and Her- 
cules 

Hadhramant, a province of S 
Arabia, on the Gulf of Aden and the 
Arabian Sea lobacco and aloes are 
produced, and carpets, shawls, and 
frankincense manufactured Its capi- 
tal and port is Makalla The chief- 
tains enjoy protection from Great 
Britain Pop c 150,500 

Had), see Hajj 

Hadow, Sir William Henry (6 1859), 
English musician, principally knov.nfor 
his wntings on music, e g Studies in 
Modern Music (1894-5), rather than for 
his actual compositions which corapnsc 
Church and chamber music and soncs 
Knighted, 1918 ^ 

Hadnan (Publius Ailius Hadri- 
ANus) (76-138), Roman emperor He 
had a distinguished military career be- 
fore suixecding Trajan as emperor (a d 
117), after which he began his famous 


travels tliroughout the empire H« 
visited Britain (122), when lie built the 
wall from the Tyne to the Solway, 
which IS known by his name He 
rebuilt Jerusalem as /Eha Capitolina 
Hadnan was a remarkably competent 
administrator, instituting many nota- 
ble reforms in the provinces and Italy 
Itself, besides bemg a cultured patron 
of art, literature, and architecture He 
twscc visited Athens, where he com- 
pleted the Olympium and dedicated 
many new buildings 
Hadrian’s Wall, a Roman fortifica- 
tion of which some remains still exist, 
extending across N England from 
Bowncss, on the Solway, to Wallsond, 
at the mouth of the Tyne, close to 
Newcastle Its length is 76 m TIic 
wall, often known simply as the 



lladnan’s Wall, Northumberland 
Poman Wall, was 20 ft high and 
8 ft thick , at mile intervals it was 
provided with towers known as " mile- 
castlcs " Its construction is attri- 
buted to Hadrian (a » 120) Pamllel, 
to the S , at a varying distance, 
extends a continuous series of earth- 
works, known as the Vallum 

Heinnch (1834- 
1910), German biologist, Professor of 
Zoology at Jena , made a great repu- 
tation as an upholder of the doctrine 
of evolution and a supporter of 
Darwin s Theory In tlus respect he 
might be desenbed as the German 
Huxley Among his better-known 
vvorks are General Morphology of 
Orgamsms. 1800, The Last Link, 1898, 
Poe Riddle of the Universe, 1899 
Hiematito, also known as Kidney 
Ore and Specular Iron-ore, is red oxide 


E»Eiocsft&ia 
of iron though the crystalline form 
the specular iron-ore is steel grey to 
black in colour except «ben thut 
enough to transmit light llsmatite 
CTv ^h-sesva hexagonal often ttun and 
tabular crystals uith metallic lustre 
but usually IS found massive in kidney 
like lumps with metallic lustre or as A 
dull earthy %anety known as Reddle 
It often contains impurities such as 
sand and clay or sometimes \ ater 
Hamatite occurs in pockets and 
hollows replacing limestone as at 
Ulvcrslon in R Lancs where the 
haimatito is probably densed from the 
Iron bearing 'Tnassu. sandstones over 
Iving the limestone A similar ongm 
is claimed for the deposits in the 
Torest of Dean CumbcrUncI Spam 
Utah and elsewhere Hxmatite is an 
important ore of iron and in the 
United States yields Ot per cent of 
thateountry sironsupply Onaccount 
of ita red colour it is used by 
theN Aneneaa Indians for war paint 
It often coloun beds of rock red over 
large areas and to small riuantiHes is 
responsible for the red colour m rubies 
garnets etc 

BamocyanizU blue pigment o( great 
physiological importance which occurs 
in the blood of certain invertebrate 
animals Its biological function corre 
sponds to that oi b-cmoglobin (je) 
in the higher animals but contains 
copper as the metallic element in place | 
of the iron which is found in himo-l 
glotnn In the oxidtoed state hxmo-' 
cyaoin Is blue whilst in the reduced 
condition it is <»]ourIcss Its chemical 
structure is as far as Is known ouite 
diSercnt from that of haimoi^loom 
there is no pyrrole group present the 
copper apparently unitiag directly 
snth a protein See nfco Coreix 
IteBiOglohla. the re<l p gnicnt pre 
sent In the blood of man and other 
animals functioning as an axvgen 
earner uoderpomR successive oxita 
tions and reductions Ha-mc^lobin 
itself is a reiluccd compound of 
purple-red colour (venous blood) 
peiiifi coo erted on oxidation into 
oxy bamii^Iobio a bright red com 
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'pound (artena! blood) Oxyhamo- 
globin CAR be split up into two 
portions the coloured compound 
oxy h'cinAtm containing iron with the 
lonnwia C eOll and an 

albuminous protein globm The con 
stiCutionofoxy hxmatin is not known 
although tJie principal constituent 
groups have been identitied the sub 
stance itself is probably built up from 
condensed pyrrole nuclei Almost 
nothing IS known as to the structure 
of the protein globin it is however 
certam that this van s with diflercnt 
animals with the result that the term 
hxmogtotnD is more accurately applied 
to a group of substances than to any 
one particular compound In ad 
dition to corobiQing with oxygen the 
hemoglobins also combine with car 
boQ monoxide forming catboxy 
luemoglobm Tbe stability of this 
compound as compared with osv 
luemogtobia accounts for the highly 
toxK properties of carbon monoxide 
stnee It monopolises tbe ha moglobin of 
the bodv and thus inhibits oxygena 
tion of tbe blood See also Dldoo 
Bsmophilia, see Rlood Gbsbtics 
QssiorTbage. see Blood 
Hafir, pseudonym Of Kbw-aja Sham 
suddm Mohammed (e 1300-e 1300) 
IVrsian lync poet he lived and 
lectured mnslly in Shiraa llis best 
known work is the Dmun a collection 
of short poems called ghasals Tliese 
deal mostly wath wine women and 
song aodarewniteninacharmingasd 
natural style Several translations 
Into Engltsh exi t 
Hataiom (or Crf/iam) metallic ele- 
ment of recent discovery found In 
tirconium ores in 19 3 it isareUtively 
common aubstance having evapesl 
osrlicr detection owing to its great 
sinulanty with sirconium The 

pure metal may be obtained by the 
reduction of the tetrachloride with 
sodium Hafnium has beeu suggested 
for use in the manufacture of tamp and 
wireless valve hLuneota. Tor its 
chorMterlstics see Flbmcxtx 

Bagen, Walter (6 IS9f) champion 
golfer ifa won the U-S K C^n 
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Cljarnpionship in 1011 and IfllO. 
and ihe British Open Championship 
m 1023, 1024, 1028 and 1020 Healso 
won in 1024 the Bclgwn Open .and 
the USA professional champion- 
ships 

Hagenbeck, Carl (184 1-1013), animal 
dealer and show m, in. wdio founded in 
1807 the famous roological g.ard<.iis at 
Stolhngen, near Hamburg where 
animals were cshibitod under natiir.d 
conditions in the open 

Hag-flsh IS not a tiue fish, but forms 
wiUi the lamprey (</ 1 ) a spcei d class of 
vertebrated animals (scr I'lsiirsl It 
li\cs in the sea, and has a long uorni- 
like body, a slimy skin and .almost 
functionlcss eyes It feeds upon 
fishes even of large size, be boring its 
w.ay into the body easily b\ means of 
its rasping tongue and devouring the 
internal organs 

Haggndah (or Passoier HagqSdah), 
the ritual of the beautiful familj ser- 
vice, celebrated in Jewish houses on 
Passover live in commemoration of 
the Eaodus from Egypt It is a com- 
pilation of joj'ous songs, prayers, and 
histone narratis c, in I Icbrow H acgA- 
DAii (or Agadah), is domed from a 
Hebrew verb meaning ' to narrate ’ 
or csplain It is the lighter side of 
lalmudic and. Rabbinical literature, 
in contradistinction to HaHkha (q v ), 
the legalistic portion It comprises 
homilies, narratu cs, and legends, 
used to csplain or expand Biblical 
narrative 

Haggm, prophet whose writings arc 
contained in a book in the Old Icsta- 
ment which bears his name His 
prophecies occupy the tenth place 
among the Minor Prophets His book 
comprises four prophecies delivered on 
three occasions, inspired through the 
delay in the reconstruction of the 
Temple In 520 n c he exhorted that 
this work should be begun, with the 
result that the Temple was completed 
m 4 years llaggai's fourth prophecy 
pi 20-23) refers to the blessings of the 
Lord on Zenibbabel Little is known 
of tlie prophet, save that ho was 
probably bom m Babylon, and died in 
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Jerusalem Pie was associated I'k 
/ccharnh 

Haggard, Sir Henry Rider (18w 
1025), English novelist His mos 
popular works are fJau'ii (1884), Tr 
Ilend (1885). King Solommi" 
Mnia (1880), <>he (1887), and 

Q lartermatr. (1888) He also pubhshc 
woiks on agriculture, tg 
Liighiid (1902) and The Poor ard il 
Land ( 1 90 7) I he scene of some of In 
most successful not els is laid in •'Vfricc 
where as a v-oting man he was on fh 
staff of Sir rhcophihis Shepslonc a 
the first annexation of the Iransvaa 

Haggis, a Scots dish consisting c 
sheep's hc.art, liver, and fongu 
minced and mixed with oatmcal 
suet, onions, and seasoning Tin 
mixture is placed in a sheep’s paunc 
and boiled slowly for 2-.3 hours Iti 
serv cd from a small hole cut in the skii 

Hagiology, a branch of histor 
concerned with the critical study c 
the lives of the Christian s.aints 

Hagioscope, name denvod from tw 
Greek words meaning ‘'holy'” Of 
"to sec," given to small windoyvs i 
the walls of churches, either interni 
or external, so placed tint people, CiUf 
outside tlic church or in the side aisle 
could SCO tile EIcv ation of the Host t 
the high altar 

Hague, The (Dutch, 's Gravenhage 
capital of the Netherlands, c 2 n 
from the N Sea at Schcveningci 
The scat of the Dutch Goven 
ment and residence of the Coui 
and diplomatic corps, it is also o 
important industrial town. There ai 
copper- and lead-smcllmg furnace: 
iron, and printing works, distilleric 
furniture factories, and carriage body 
building works Among its pub!: 
buildings arc the Mauntshuis (1033 
which contains a valuable collection i 
pictures, and tlic Bmnenhof, which sti 
retains the spirit of antiquity, and 
the real centre of The Hague 'll 
buildings grouped round the squai 
or inner court arc the Hall of tl 
Knights, the courts of justice, and tl 
halls used by tlie two chambers fom 
ing the States-General when in scssio: 


Easae CcsteKccea 
Of the remaining buddmgs of not© the 
town hall t>'p)caJly Dutch in st%le 
(1665} and the to^l palace are the 
finest eTaiapIes llie Nieuwe KerV 
contains the tombs of the brothers 
De V.itt who were killed by the mob 
in 167” and of Spinoza To ardsthe 
K E of the town are the zoological 
gardens and the Ifaagsche Bosch a 
beautiful pack containing a royal villa 
of ancient date in whi h the first 
International 1 eace Conference met in 
1899 There is also the Carnegie 
Palace of Peace (1913) the seat of the 
International Court of Arbitration 
The Hague is also the seat of the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice created in 16-0 



Hane Conleresces, two peace con 
ferences held at the Instance of the 
Tsar of Russia 10 1899 and 1907 
Their pntnary object was to check the 
race in armaments which was t^n 
alarming far sighted people None of 
the Great lowers was ready to pat a 
stop to Its armament programmes and 
while these conferences served to show 
that a problem existed they gave do 
guide to its solution 
The tonltrenccs were m«e succew- 
ful with the question of arbitration. 
In 1890 an international judiciary was 
established with provision for in 
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▼esti{ation into disputed facts and a 
permanent method of appomting 
arbitral tribunals was atmng^ The 
convention of 1007 was adhered to by 
moat countries including Great Bn 
tain The conferences al o dealt with 
many points of international law of 
war put forward with the enturesome 
object of inakm„ war more humane 
In spite of their failure over the main 
problem of disarmament the confer 
ences were a step towards the e olu 
tion of the League of Nations and its 
sub ujury organisations and they 
foreshadowed tie Court of Interna 
tional Justice 

Waiin emann SOBinel ChfUban 
Fnednch (1 55-1843) German phvsi 
wan In liDO he noticed that quinine 
could both cause and cure the same 
svmptoms and formulated the Law 
of Similars v>hi b states that diseise 
should be treated by drags that pr> 
duce in the bealihy symptoms similar 
to those caused by toe tnalaiSy to be 
cured Further be stated that dnies 
would be cSectii e in very small doses 
and named ^s system bomceopathy 
\ statue was erected to him in l<eiprio 
Haiderabsd. st» Hypsrabad 

Baila. port and city on the Bay of 
I Vere at extreme N of Palestine 
I (pop e 60 COO) The city has under 
I gone rapid development at the hands 
of the Jewish settlers who have come 
to Palestine since 1918 New m 
dustries— flour milling cement and 
soap manuticture—bave been intro- 
do^ and an entirely new Jewish 
section of the city has been built on 
the oeighbouiuig slopes of Mount 
Caimcl \rab riots occurred m Oct 
1933 as a protest agamst jew sh 
immigration 

A large harbour was completed in 
Oct 1933 thus investing the city 
with possibilities which may well make 
It one^of the most important tlediter 
iraaean ports within a few years 
It IS one of the Mediterranean termini 
I cd ttM oil pipe-bne from Mesopotamia 
las well as an important railway 
'junction connecting it with the Hedjaz 
railway and the Palestine railways 
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system A raih\ay from the port 
across the S>Tian desert to Mesopo- 
tamia, which has been projected, 
promises to make it a great central 
port for traffic to S Asia Haifa is 
one of the holy cities of the Baha’i 
faith, and the burial-place of its founder 
and his successor 

Haig, Douglas Haig, 1st Earl (1801- 
1928), born in Edinburgh and educated 
at Clifton and Oxford He joined the 
7th Hussars (1885) and after passing 
through the Staff College he was 
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attached to the Egyptian Army during 
theNilocampaign(1898) Hetookpart 
m the S Afncan War (1809-1902, was 
promoted Lieut -Colonel and awarded 
theCB He was m India (1903-0 and 
1909-11), the second time as Chief of 
the General Staff By 1912 he was 
m command at Aldershot, and on the 
outbreak of the World War he headed 
the 1st Army Corps, succeeding French 
as Commander-m-Chief in 1915 He 
remained in command of the Bntish 
Army until the end of the War, and 
planned the final attack which drove 


the Germans back and preceded the 
Armistice His great services were 
later recognised by the award of 
the Order of Merit and a peerage 
The admiration accorded him by 
soldiers during active service remamed 
undiminished in post-War years, as 
a result of his interest in the welfare of 
ex-ser\'icc men He was founder and 
President of the Bntish Legion, and 
instituted Poppy Day He ivas buned 
in Dryburgh Abbey, Scotland, near his 
ancestral home at Bemersyde, which 
had been acquired by public sub 
scription after the War and presented 
to him, together with a Parliamentary 
grant of £100,000 

Haik, Arab garment of hand-woven 
woollen cloth worn as a cloak, con- 
cealing the body from head to foot 
Also used by women to hide the face 

Hail IS frozen rain Two kinds occur, 
true hail and soft hail The latter is 
typical of winter, and takes the form 
of showers of tightly packed ice crystals 
forming a mass up to the size of a pea, 
which crumbles on striking a bard 
surface It is formed by the larger 
ice particles in a cloud adliering to the 
smaller ones, which they overtake ift 
their descent to the earth True hail 
is a warm-weather phenomenon, often 
occurring in thunderstorms A nsing 
current of air carries raindrops up into 
the colder regions of the atmosphere 
where they freeze and fall back into 
the cloud from which they arose and 
receive a further deposit of frozen 
water The same hailstones may be 
caught in ascending and descending 
currents sev'eral times in succession 
until thej grow to a fair size, and 
masses of over 1 lb in weight are 
formed on rare occasions 

Haile Selassie I (6 1891). Emperor of 
Abyssinia (crowned 1930), was known 
previously as Has Tafari Makonnen 
He deposed Lij Yasu, a dissipated 
acquisitive ruler He is friendly wuth 
the European nations, is a keen social 
reformer, and is gradually trying to 
abolish slavery in Abyssinia, although 
it still flourishes in outlying areas of 
that country. He has abohshed 


HaOsham, ^coimt 
many cruel laws and methods of pun 
ishment and has hun^f printed part 
of the Scriptures and other Christian 
literature in the n3ti\‘e tongue 
Hailsham, DoogUis McOarel Ilogg 
lit Viseotmt {6 is?**) English poliU 
Clan and Uwjer son of Quintln Hogg 
the founderof the London Pobdechnic 
After S >ears of commercial work in the 
Indies he studied law was called to 
the bar (lEK)") and became a KC 
(191") He entered Parliament {19 ) 



as Conscrvati e and sersed two terms 
of office as Attorney-General (19 -I 
Md 19_4-»,) He became a baron and 
Lord Chancellor {I9‘»s) and Secretary 
of State for War (1931) Created 
V^unt m ig^O he was Leader of the 
wposiUon in the House of Ixirda in 
1030-31 A keen cncketef he was 
elected Presulent of the M C C. m 1933 
Hain an an island belonging to the 
proNiace of l^wang tung m S China 
^ and Gulf of Tonfcmg R cc is 
the mam crop Maho^ay and rose- 
5^ are the chief forest products 
Th'- island is subject to oc as onal 
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seismic disturbances and typhoons 
The capital is Kiung-chow Area 
c 1300 sq m pop e S ^60 000 

Hal Phong port of Trench Indo- 
Cbina on a branch of the Red R 
delta Its main industries are oi! 
soap and cotton thread 1 op c 

ooooo 

Heif a terra commonly appbed to 
the external covenng of the Mammalia 
and also of such insects as bumble 
bees but properly applicable onl> to 
the former Hairs in this sense are 
cbaractenstie of Mammals and serve 
to distingvuh them from Bird and 
Repbles They are tj’pwally long 
tbiWd like modifications of the 
epidermis or outer skin and are sunk 
in deep pits or follicles lined ith 
epidermis which sink into the under 
stun or dermis The root ta bultxius 
and surrminds a N-ascular process of the 
dermis called the papilla The shaft 
of the hatr consists of an axis oi pith 
containing air<clls and of a horny 
external part which has do cells 

Many mammals have bam of two 
kinds the ordinary ham just de- 
scribed and a much finer softer hair 
usually concealed by the former and 
called und r fur down orSwooI Soft 
hair IS called fur <-oar«e flexible bair 
bristles and coarse almost inflexible 
bno(Ic» are spines fiatrs or bristle 
are never wholly absent m mammals 
except m most whales but some of 
these esp'-cially when young have a 
few on the lips For the care of 
human bair see Cosubtics 

Hut} (1) An alternative name for 
the I land of Santo Donuogo (;c) in 
the Greater Vctilles M Indies (.) 
R/pitNlfue dt Ha r> a republic on 
the W side of S n Domingo occupy 
ing c one-third of that island and 
bounded on the E by the Dominican 
Republic The surface u mountain 
DOS and subject to Molentearthquakes. 
The lo lands ore fertile producing 
coffee cotton tobacco and sugar 
loimbeT from the mountain forests u of 
crasiderable value Copper is known 
to exist but minerals have not been 
developed The inhabitants are 
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inatnlj Mcgrocs and CreoUs Roman Haklayt, Richard (r 
Catholicism is the official religion Hngli' h geographer , hia famous < 
I'rcnch iisuallj in Criole dialect, is Vo\<t!’c$ touchnifi f/ir DiStoi^i / 
the mam 1 iriguage Largest tonus liicnca (lijS2) and /’ricn/’af 
are Port au Prince, Die capita! lions. Voyofies and Ji 

(71)800), Cap Haitien (22 000), Aii\ Hit J.iii;Its/i An/iw) (1 7S0) Ind a Taw, 
(a>es and Jacmcl (12 000), and influence and nerc 
Gonancs (10,000) Area, 10,200 sq The Ilnkhnt Soacty (founoea l® 7 
in , pop f 2,500,000 (c 3000 nhites) has reprinted Ins book*, as s\cl > 
Goi ernment Under the present eon- printing other rare boohs ol travel a 
stitulion (ratified 1032), the President oxplomtion , c 

IS head of the administration .ind there Hakodntc, toun and 
IS an elective legislature consisting of extrcmitv of the island of Hohaio ' 
a Senate and a Chamber of Deputies Japan There is a large match 
Since 1915 the U S A has, bv v treaty in the town, and Uit jsopulatioo el 
expiring in 1930, undertaken to assist coast arc engaged in the ^'''^’*'’^,51, 
m ostabhshmg a stable am! efficient ihistrj. Cereals, furs, smoked , 
government Most of the important sulphur, and timber arc 
administrative posts were, until 1031, Iho harbour is large, deep, and sa 
occupied by Americans, who still Pop 197,232 _ r i ^«h 

control the finances and the police Hnlakha, the legal portion of 

History In 1492 Columbus dis- tradition, in contradistinction to rtag' 

covered Haiti In 1077 a Trench gfidali (g e ), tlic Jewish CimlLau.® 
colony was established in the W of the laws govemmg ntual prrcucc. 
the island, but was oserthrown b> customs, etc ,t. 

loussaint I’Ouverturc in 1791 The Halberd, a weapon used during^m- 
colony was declared independent in ICtli and 10th cents It consistcdj 
1804 Revolutions have been fre- a combined spear and 
quent seven presidents held office mounted upon a 5 j-O ft. wooden 
between 1910 and 1915 Disorders Originating m Germany, the 
reached their climax with a massacre was adopted by the Swedes, 5wis= 
on July 20. 1915, followed b> the brutal French, and Lnglish successively ‘ 
murder of the President Armed is still carried by the Yeomen of t" 
forces of the USA restored order Guard on ceremonial occasions 

Hajj (Arabic had] = setting out), Halberstadt, town in Sasony 
name of the pilgrimage of the Moliam- many, about 37 m S E of Bruns 
medans to Mecca, which must be made wick Sugar, machinery, paper, 
by every Moslem at least once in a life- leather goods are manufactured R ’ 
time There are many rules and an ancient town, noted for its 
ceremonies to be observ'cd The and lOth-cent wood-architecture, m' 
pilgnm must repent of his sins, pay his finest specimens being found m fn 
debts, and read certain verses from the market Pop c 40,130 
Koran before setting out After tlio Halcyone [iialsI'OnP], in classics 
pilgnm has entered the holy mosque mythology, the daughter of Afolus 
at Mecca, he has to perform special her husband, Ceyx, was drowned a® 

rites, which include walking seven when she found his body on the shop 

times round the Ka'aba, or sacred she cast herself into the sea and' ho^ 
black stone she and Ceyx were turned into bir 

Hake, an edible sea-fish, allied to the Tliese brnds (halcy'ons) build thor ncs' 
cod, but of slenderer build, although It upon the water when it is calm 
may reach 2 or 3 ft in length Large hence " halcyon days " are days < 
numbers are sometimes taken on the peace and serenity 
Cornish coast, which they visit to feed Haldane, Elizabeth Sanderson P 
on pilchards 1862), English authoress, hasheld man 


B&]daiie,J B S 
ttuportant positions in public bie nwi 
M-as the first Scottish woman Justice 
of the peace tier works include 
studies of the philosophers and a life 
ol George lliot. She is the sister ol 
Ixird Hsidanc 

Haldane, 7ohn Burdon Sandenon 
> 189'’) British biologist He was 
ir William Dunn Reader in Bio 
chemistry in Cambridge University 
from 19 2 to 193** and has been 
head of the Genctical Department at 
the John Innes Ilorticultural insti 
tction since 10>7 lie is now with 
Prof D M S atson joint Professor 
of Zoology at tlnwcrsity College 
London He teas elected T R S in 
103’’ He has published many scieo 
tific papers on pnysiology and genetics 
and several bwlis including Daialut 
119 41 Possible Cntymts 

0030) Tki Causes of Cioluhon (193 ) 
Saldana, tUehard Burdon, Itt Tl5 
eotist (1830-19 8) Dnush statesman 
and philosopher born ui Edinburgh 
and raneated there and at Gdtlingeo 
HawascaItedtothebar(18<9) becam 
C C (1890) He was Liberal M P for 
Haddingtonshire (lSS.r-19U) As 
Secreta^ of State for IN arm Campbell 
Bannetinane Cabioet (ie0>) be re* 
oigaoised the Army instituted the 
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Temtonal system and virtually 
created the Espcditionary Porce whi li 
so completely ju tified its existence 
ID 1914 His Bimpathy with and 
admiration for ( ermany and the 
Cermans fitted him to be delegate to 
that country in 1906 and 191. when 
he was sent on missions which aimed 
at the aboliti ii of a mutually 
suspiLunts attitude He was Ixird 
Chancellor 191.-1S when he \ as 
left out of the fir t Coalition — 

I treatment described by Mr I loyd 
Oeorge in tits Uar Memoirs as a 
mean betrayal In 1913 he was 
I appointed to the Order of Merit In 
I Iti’t he became Lord Chancellor in 
I the first t,abour Government His 
iwniings Include TMe Peign of Rets 
tntSy (19 1) Ike Philosophy of 
Humanism (19 ”) and bis Autobiog 
raphy (19 9) 

Bale Sir UalLhew (1609-16 b) 
English jurist He became judge 
in the Court of Common lleas ]6u3 
and was a member of Cromwelt ■ 
Parlument 16 S Appointed Chief 
Baron of the Cxchequ rlGGO and Lord 
Chief Justice 1671 He \ Tote ^trtery 
of the I leas of the Ctoam ConmonLaa/ 
of Cti^fanif Contemplations and some 
poems 

. Haitvy 7aeques Fraocou Fromental 
Elia (I 91 166 ) Trench composer of 
operas of which the best known is 
La Juim Ho stud ed at the Pans 
Conservatoire under Cherubim and 
won the Pnic de Rome 1810 Wrote 
many operas including a setting ol 
t/anon Lescaul all of which show 
excellent dramatic sense and musician 

nalGry Lulovic (1834-1908) Trench 
dramatist hi first famous work was 
OrpUe au* Enfers with music bv 
Offenbach In I8b0 he met Henn 
Meilhac and they became well known 
for the r collaborative successes many 
of whi h were set by Offenbach 
Among them, were La Bella Hilina 
(1861) La Grande Duchesse de Girol 
sietn (1867) and La Ii tchol (ISOS) 
rroufrot (1809) a serious play Les 
Sonndles and Tolo chat Tata are other 
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successes of theirs Halevy’s novel. 
V Abbe Consianiin (1SS2), was verv 
popular 

Half-hmbered (architecture), having 
vails made of a timber frame, with 
interstices filled vith other material, 
such as lath-and-plaster, brick, etc 
Buildings in this style were known at 
the end of the Romanesque period, but 
It was not till the loth and IGth cent 
that they became common In 
England they belong mainly to lire 
Tudor period 

In the later examples of this style 
the woodwork often interlaced, and 
beams and brackets were nchly 
carved and decorated The upper 
stories frequently project, as at Staple 
Inn, Ilolborn Other examples are 
hloreton Old Hall. Cheshire (1540) 
and Speke Hall, Lancashire (1598)' 
the contrast between the dark beams 
and the light-coloured filling has 
for some examples the name of 
Black-and-WIuto The stj'le is much 
copied by modern arclutccts, the 
timber shoeing on tlio outside of the 
Ileuses often being a sham, without 
structural significance 
Half-tone Process, see Photo 
Engraving 

Halibut {Htppoglossus vulgaris), one 
of the marine edible flat fishes related 
to the plaice, but not so broad 
Halibut Liver Oil, obtained by 
steaming the livers of the halibut or 
flounder It is the most active known 
source of Vitamin A, and is now pro-i 
duced on a commercial scale as a rival | 
for medicinal purposes, to cod-hver! 
oil The Vitamin D content of the 
oil IS not exceptional, but in many! 
commercial preparations is increased 
by the addition of crgosterol followed | 
by irradiation with ultra-violet light 
to bnng the anti-rachitic activity of I 
the oil up to standard ' 

Apart from its high content of] 
Vitamin A, halibut liver oil is very 
similar to Uie liver oils from other 
Tcleoslei fish | 

Halicarnassus, ancient city of Cana, - 
Asia Minor, on the Gulf of Cos . origin- 1 
ally called Zephyna, and famous as tlie 


birtliplace of Herodotus, 484 b c Alta 
the Peace of Antalcidas m 387 bc 
{sec Greek History) Halicaraassai 
passed under the sway of Persia, atit 
the satrap Mausolus raised it to if 
greatest peak of prosperity In 351 
B c Mausolus’s w’ldow Artemisia biu!^ 
the JIausoIeum, one of tlie Seiei 
Wonders of the World The statue o: 
Mausolus and many fragments fron 
tlie tomb are in the British Museum 
Halicarnassus was ongmally the homi 
of the Greek historian Dionj'sms o 
Halicarnassus (1st cent A u ) -Thf 
site of the city is now occupied by tin 
town of Budrum 

Hohdon Hill, Batfle of (Scottisl 
Wars) (July 19, 1333) . tlie Enghsl 
under Edward III, John of ElHiain 
and Edw.ird Baliol inflicted a crushms 
defeat on the Scots under the Regent, 
Sir Archibald Douglas . 30,000 Scot! 
were slam, including Douglas ant 
C carls, while the English losses wwi 
trifling 

Halifax, county borough in the W 
Riding of Yorkshire, at the confluence 
of the rivers Hobble and Calder 
Halifax IS a centre of tlie woollen 
industry and it ranks second only tc 
Bradford for worsteds Pop (1931) 
98,122 

Hahfax, city and seaport of Novs 
Scotia, Canada Its harbour is 


spacious, and open tlie entire yen 
Ihere arc largo foundries, fumitu 
w orks, boot and shoe manufactures, at 
trade in fish, fruit, and agricultiir 
produce Dalhousie University (ISl 
IS situated here Pop (1031) 59,275 
Halifax, Charles LmOIsy Woofl.'Si 
Viscount (6 1839), fonner Prcsidei 
ot tile Cnglish Church Union, foundc 
in 18G0 mainly to uphold High Churc 
doctrine Father of Lord Ir«t 
iS^foy of India, 1924-31) 

,, "“Wax, Charles Montague, 1st Barb 
t*®91-l,i5), English poet and finam 
Minister, was 3 times First Lord of tl 
Treasury (IC02, 1C97, and 

Chancellor (1094), and Auditor (109' 
Exchequer Ho founded R 
National Debt in 1692, proposed t'' 
incorporation of tho Bank of Englan 


BaUn Iflarqoess ot 1 ' 

la 1G94 and introduced the Recomage 
Bill IQ 1095 a poct be is knowm 
for his Country Mouse and Toam 
Mouse t'JGSI) a satire on Dryden s 
Hind and the laniher vhich Halifax 
wrote itt coUaboration with Matthew 
Prior 

tialil&z, George SaeiJe Sl&raaeu ot 
(I633-l(i9«>} English statesmen He 
vehemently opposed the Exclusion 
Bill of 1680 bywhich the Ihotntants 
sought to prevent James Duke of 
Voik from succeeding to the throne 
but ranged himseU with popular 
opinion during the trial of the bishops 
(1CS8) He was made \ iscount 1CG8 
Earl 1679 and Maniuess 169* 
His consistent policy of ruoderation 
as opposed to extremist vieus earned 
him the epithet of Trimmer i hich 
he used in the title of tus political 
work The CAarocCef of a t tmint 
(1S88) 

Eali (1] Originally the great 
apartment of a media* al di etling to 
Which moat of the social occupations 
of hlo Viere carried on such as eating 
and merry tnalang (2) The whole 
dwelling tocluding the vanous rooms 
clustered round the great apartment 
(3) how the large room to a castle 
palace or mansion chiefly used for 
dining eg banqnetirig hail (41 Ihe 
large dming room in a college or 
school also (at Oxford) the evening 
meal taken there (5) In the phrase 
senants hall dining and sitting room 
for servants m a pnvate house (6) 
Principal house in a country d strict 
with or without a topographical 
^ithet eg The Hall Spthe HaU 
The name survives even after a house 
may have been turned into a hotel 
school or institution etc {T) In 
N England, a farm house e g 
yeniartao) Hall Long SI 3iaU (8) 
Large building used for public 
plulaathrop c ot social purposes s g 
roan Hail HaU of Justice Mission 
Hall etc (9) liuiiding in wh ch 
certain nembins of a university 
graduate and undergraduate resade 
e g SI Edmw d Hall Oaford Tnmty 
'Hall Cambridge These um ersity 
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Halls possess halls in the sense of (4) 
above (10) Headquarters of aleamed 
or professional society trade guild 
etc e g Surgeons Hall Fish 
mongers Hall (11) Portion ot a 
publis or private buiUmg situated 
either directly behind the front door 
or )ust beyond an entrance vestibule 
Hotels and largo hou es often have a 
loungt hall In small houses the hall 
(m this sense) is often a mere passage- 
vay {1 ) In the USA passage 
way or landing cot necessarily on w 
ground floor 

The medixval hall had a central 
hearth the smoke of which escaped 
through the lantern in the open roof 
A notable example is the ball of 
Penshurst Place Kent (1340) The 
Tudor or Elizabethan hall was im 
portaot (see Eliiafbthan Stv^b) 
The hammeibeam roof (f e ) » a 
feature of this st>le exemplified at 
the Middle Temple London 1570) 
Outstaoding college halls are those 
at Chnstchureh Oxford (IS 9) and 
Trinity College Cambridge (1609) 

Ban. Joseph (15 4-lCSO) the first 
Taglish satirist accocdiag to hia own 
claim His best known and first 
satire was I irgidemtariim (1597) He 

as made Bishop of Exeter in 16..7 
and was tracuJated to Vorwich in 16t{ 
be published several theological works 
that oflended the Puntans Con 
troversiea arose in which Milton took 
part and Hall as imprisoned by the 
Long Parliament 

Badcly&e English authoress 
ber works include poems and lyncs 
manyol which have been set to music 
notably THe Bl nd Ploughman and 
many novels « g The Forge The 
Cfiifir Lamf! 4dam s Breed (temina 
\ie>Hcureust. Pnre 19.6) The ttell 
of Loneliness (10 8] and The Master 
of the House (193 ) 

Htaty (17’"-1859) Eng 
lish historian noted for his detail^ 
research into ongtnal documents 
published his first work Aiiemoflhe 
State of Europe during the Afirif/« Ages 
m 1818 liis best known work Is 
Tils Const lultenad History of En/fand 
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from the ylcce^sioit of Ilenty VII 
to the Death of George 11 (1827) 
Ills son, Arthur Henry H.illani (1811- 
33), %\ab a Inencl of Tennjbon, who 
honoured Ins death in In Slcmonam 
Halle [HalOJ town in Saxony, 
Germanj , on the R Saale, W of Leip- 
zig The chief and oldest industry is sail 
production , other manufactures are 
starch, sugar, paraffin and agricultural 
machinery In the Middle Ages it was 
a flourishing Hansa tow n The univer- 
sity dates from IGOt Handel was 
born here and a bronze st.atue of 
him stands near the Rathaus Pop 
208,000 ^ 
Hall6, Sir Charles (1819-1805), one 
of the best-known pianists of his 
time, and conductor of the " HalR 
Orchestra” of Manchester, which he 
founded Was a friend of Chopin, 
Lizst, and Eerhoz Ini 888 he married 
Madame Norman-Nenida, the violinist 
Hall Effect If an electric current is 
passed through a strip of metal, two 
points can be found on cither side of the 
strip which are at an equal potential, 
so that no current flows through a 
sensitive instrument connected to 
them If. now, the stnp is exposed to 
a magnetic field at nght angles to the 
plane of tlio strip, a current is found 
follow from the two points originally of 
equal potential, this current being 
reversed in direction when the magne- 



Mognetic fines of Force 




Points of Equal \ \ 

Potential with no \ 

Tield yy 

tic field IS reversed This is only one 
of several such effects, in which the 


electrical and magnetic properties of a 
solid are modified by magnetic ficWi 
and also by the flow of beat Tlicse 
effects, winch are exhibited in vciy 
different degree by different metals, 
bismuth anil tellurium being among 
(he most prominent, arc mnmlj’ of 
theoretical interest , they arc known oj' 
the names of their discoverers, EHm^ 
haiiscn, Righi, Leduc, Nemst, and 
Thomson The increase of elccfnc<u 
resistance produced in bismuth by 
magnetic field is closely related to the 
1 lall effect, and is employed by elccin 
cal engineers to measure magnetic 
fields 1 be whole problem is far from 
being understood theori tically, thonga 
in a general way it can bo shown tiiat 
such effects must occur , 

Halleflmta, a compact fino-texturco 
acid rock composed of a mixture ot 
microscopic particles of felspar ana 
quartz, with traces of fcrro-magnesinm 
minerals, cemented together by second 
ary silica . 

It IS very variable in colour, e®' 
probably includes rocks of wiooiy 
diflerent origin, such as folsitic h'tis 
and metamorphosed sediments 
Hailcflintas are found in tlie ^ 
David’s district and in Chamwood 
Forest m Leicestershire 

Halley, Edinund (I 05 C-I 742 ), Eng- 
lish astronomer Before ho was 
lie contributed a paper to the Rov*' 
Society , later he trav ellcd to 8t 
Helena, where he made important 
astronomical observations , and on 1" 
return home presented to the King ^ 
planisphere of tlie S constellations 
for which he was rewarded with an 
honorary M A 

In 1 080 he observed the great come 
w hich has subsequently borne his name 
Halley urged Newton (qv) to tW 
producUon of the Pnnctpta, and pa® 
for Its publication In 1608 he oB- 
tained from Wilbam III the command 
of a sloop of war to study the varia- 
tions of the compass and reachc 
as far south as Lat 62”, hut ne 
w'as soon forced by a refractory crew 
to return Nothing daunted, he se 
forth again, penetrating to wbei 
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Hall marka 
he fell in with great islands of Icoi 
olsomcrediblea height and magnitude 
that he scarce dare write what he 
thought of it After some more 
exploration he returned home in I 03 , 
I was appointed Savilian Professor of. 
Geomet^ at Oxford and later As 
I tronomer Royal 

> Ball marks the markings required 
by law to be stamped on gold and 
(Silver plate above a set standard 
(The minimum for gold plate has been 
(reduced from 18 carat to plate con 
I taming one third of fine gold and 
(Silver plate must contain 11 o* 3 dwt 
a per lb Weight troy TTie hall marks 
we (1) mittala of the worker 
j maker JJ) market the assay tov . 
(3) a variable letter denolin the year 
^of manufacture (4) gold plate above 
18 wrats must bear the standard 
mark a crown and the carat value 
^in figures and silver must bear the 
.standard mark of Britannu and a 
Imn passant The hall marking of 
.foreign plate made later than 1800 
,^^t^njpulsoty if imported into 

‘ Balloffeen the eve of All Saints 
Pay (j p ) It IS more assocuted with 
'ancient superstitions than with the 
’Chnstwo feast from which it takes its 
, name It was a Druidical festival 
and mainly noted for the belief that 
^ghosts and witches were about at this 
' buch superstitions and the 
Mightmg of bonfires oa this night still 
^survive 

V HallnclnatioB, an error in percep 
!__tioa aflecting some sense organ to an 
r extent sufiic ent to produce an im 
•pression of something which is non 
extent It diflers from illusion 
#'wtuch 13 the wrong interpretation of 
' ®‘^“*thmg real The commonest I al 
(Uucinations are images produced men 
.Stahy without the action of the e>e 
j^hich become so vivid that the person 
«s persuaded that he actually sees the 
ji^bject Hallucination and Ulus on 
occur in sane people and more 
tMmmonly when there is sbgbt mental 
^ derangement due to overwork sleep 
^lessness feverishness or other causes , 
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Trpics/HiUfiitrks. 

Generally however they are symp 
toms of insanity [qo) 

rtsliw {Gr a leaping) a game for 
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~or i ph',m pSavfd on <» KiirJ 
—»'i i<|ua:- - ‘ ’ 


& 


' lilt.) ‘ ru h 
TllC ' in'! ' 

11^ 1 lie t 
rc<l 

*1 hi> riK n »<-f 

I'Plxi'itc cornr 

C'lth tiUiter tnrt to rr'iiott lit" ii’cn 


(•to f'huitn 1(1 

■J pii'itf. in.v 1,1 
rc'tnit'ii ►.'•c'!’ rj<t-, 
•ft" «'(> cf'tmtf"! liUtk, 
I’ll -rr, n ft’/.if- tivfH 
in 

Ilf fit- b^fjTl, ar.l 
pUiter tnrt to tr-.ioNt lit- ii’t-n 
irom In'- own v.irt! into tlitAi" uf tsK 
I’rponeiifi 1 h, nir ii mm , j v 

If i tm.t- in jtrn ii n> ttrivl.t or 
ilinRoinlit. 

j»n\ pnxe h.uin,’ .i \ .rint r-iiiirp 
l)'\on<J it. Init 'mil ptiTt", not 
n mot t.J .a;, m .vn-, nHml.r' 

PuncI" o» sruif. in thrwhn atl 
Originally rp~frt,,l lo- « hriif .-nd the 

am-ds by tl’ccndof tlu Vth "cnl it 

Halogens, n.ame apphej to a rrotin 
of non-mttallic clcmLits .,11 
^milar chcmital propenfe i'?,, 
pup con-uMs of fiuonne. chlonn! 
bromme. iodine, and U.o WeV enrol 
atomic number 85 nhose KlVnuurn 
as yet doubtful .and fo'„l„ch thenLt 
pbimino h.as been suggetUvl am 
tliese cements possess consTdembIc 
chemical reactivity .and they 
compounds of a smul.ar type Tlirv 

although stxicUj It applies to Xse 

Ihn'r place:, 

Ihnft for instance, is found on 

mountain tops and on rocks as clotc 
to tho sea as it can cct rtvnt- 
Wallflovv^ers and stocL, v?hich^ 
garden flowers, can also germinate 
salty places True halophytes have 
fleshy leaves, containing a liquid 
tluckencd stems, characteristics \\hich 
are acquired by ordinary plants when 
pvving in salty ground AsagenemI 
rule halophytes bear insi^S^ 


an ■f'lC'"! twn IvK? 

IIalo,vas, |)'njn'’t4ty na.c"'* 
jiliir, i'3!ib*!nfei5>', ti ■*te-e 
l*')’'niivt’i i«i*ve;;L It is ii'id* - 
iqi.rf-,ht'at of <tb, i ibitd f^.i J. 

Halj, Trann l>et. 

p.i'Ker, V l^irn rt Arfw' "b ’'1^-'’ 

lie tyile-vlif to llVVI gtudie-.] nd 

Kutyi. i liitder van Jvbi'et He 
Vii rki* j j<n !"r v in Mandr-^at Harti'ft. 
a”’d hrir tl-e rm) »'t)d .f of his- 
'tyut Hi- ri'rowfi ns 4 ‘ 
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Ttn Ijiuiliinf Cava'lrr, ty Ibb- 

paintrr u> world-wide ; he piinfeil aJ 
classes of society, and his vvod, is_i* 
markable for its quickness and fa«Wy 
tts technical freedom and dirt'citnSS 
and the skill witli which he caught SB* 
registered fleeting tucprcssions, partfe^' 
l^rty those of amusement and mirth 
Tor the greater part of Ins life, HJs 
appps to hav c kept his large fami!^^ 
cpfortable circumstances, hot in 

all his possessions were sold tos.ati5f) “8 
creditors, and his old agewasastrugS'* 
agmnst poverty and destitution- y 
He produced a large number w 
paintings, which include many portrs'^ 
groups, such as the Banquet «/ 
Officers of the Arquebusters of 



lalsbtuy 1*5 tlaoboiuK 

i^eor^a and Regents of the Conipany of Rince of ^Vales during his several 
>t Elisabeth Examples of his work toura abroad He was appointed 
laog In the pubbc gaUenes of Europe Comptroller and Treasurer to the 
apetially at Haarlem there are 8 in IVince of Wales m lO’O 
he National Gallery aud one the BamAdiyad, another name for the 
laughing Cavalier la the Wallace king cobra {see Cobra) 

^Uection W>TOa» a anthology of 

Halsbory Bardmge Stanley QiSard, Anibun poetry from the earliest period 
Isi Ear] ot (18‘’8-19il) Bntish states to e ad S30 compiled by Abu 
nan Solicitor General J8 5 80 and rammam Apart from the remark 
LordChasceIlorl88<>-6$andl89S-190S ably bigh level of its poetic merit the 
He was a brilliant cnminal lawyer book ts of great value as a record ol old 
engaged in the Ticbborne case among legends It has been translated into 
other causes rfltbres Heeditedanim C«maa \efse and portions of it into 
portantalphabetiealcompilationof TAe English verse bvSirCharlesLyall(1883) 
Cates o/Ene/ond (31 sols J907-I7) HambOnif Mark (i 1879) pianist 

Halsey Sir Lionel (b 187 } British born in S Kussia studied under 
admiral Joined the Navy (1895) and Lesebetitrky in Vu-niw He was 
took part la the defence or Ladysmith fenowTi Ihroaghout Europe as the 
(1899) A* captain lO command of prodigy Ala* Hamboorg and at the 
HMS New Zealand he participated age of 10 toured Australia He has 
In the battle of Heligoland (1914) and since become one of the world s most 
tte Do^er Bask (1915) At Jutland popular artists having made many 
he aerved ui H M S Iron Duke as tours of America Australia and S 
umnodore and Captain of the Fleet Africa He is now a British subject 
I^om 1817 to 1918 was Third Sea and lives in London when not on 
Lord and was Chief of Stafi to the tour 
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Hamlinre, republic (free state) and 
free city of Germany, on the river 
Elbe It IS the largest port on the 
Contment There are large shipbuilding 
yards, iron and steel founding, motor- 
car works, and chemical factories 
Other manufactures are foodstuffs, 
beer, cabinet making, musical and 
scientific instruments Commercial 
education is stressed, and well equipped 
commercial schools of navigation arc 
State aided Outside the town largo 
areas are devoted to the cultivation of 
cereals, fruit, and potatoes Tlie har- 
bours and doclis, mostly constructed 
since 1888, cover an enormous area, 
and control a vast amount of shipping, 
a large volume of trade being with 
England and America There are a 
new and an old town, connected by the 
Lombards Bndge Modern Hamburg 
has broad streets and contains the 
Rathaus, the johanneum, witli its 
Library and collection of Teutonic 
antiquities, the Art Gallery', and the 
I^w Courts The administration of 
tte State of Hamburg is by a House of 
Burgesses elected since 1020 on the 
basis of proportional representation 
Hamburg is the headquarters of the 
Hamburg-America Lme 

Tlie Peace Treaty vested Czecho- 
slovakia watli rights to use certain 
wharves at Hamburg, and a strip of 
land on the Elbe was in 1029 leased 
to tiie Czeclioslovalcitin Government 
for 99 years 

Pop, State (1933) 1.181,550, Citv 
(1933) 1,092,425 ^ 

Hameln, town in Hanover, Prussia 
on the Weser Its three main indus- 
tries are distilling, sugar, and paper 
manufacture At one time there was 
a flourishing salmon-fishing industry 
Among the fine old buildings are the 
Minster and the Rattenfangerhaus on 
which is inscribed the legend of the 
Pied Piper, wnth which the name of 
28 55o"” associated Pop (1033) 

Hanulcar Barca {d 229 b c ), Cartha- 
ginian general and the father of Hanni- 
bal Commanded the Carthaginian 
troops m Sicily during the first Punic 
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War, where he held his own against th 
Romans In 236 b c he began a Ion 
and successful campaign in Span 
during which lie was killed 
Hamilton, name of an old and nob! 
Scottish family descended from Waite 
Fitz Gilbert, on whom the barony c 
Cadzow, Lanarkshire, was conferre 
by Robert Bruce His son Davi 
assumed the name of Hamilton 'Si 
James Hamilton or Cadzow' "a 
created Lord Hamilton (1445) Aftc 
the death of his first w ife, the w'idow c 
tlie Earl of Douglas, he married Mary 
the daughter of James II His so 
James became 1st Earl of Arran (1503 
and John, a son of the 2nd Earl, wa 
created Marquess of Hamilton (1090) 
The latter’s grandson, James, the 3n 
Marquess and the 1st Duke of Hanul 
ton, unsuccessfully fought Cromwell’ 
troops at Preston, and was e\ecnte( 
(1049) His brother Williasi, tlie 2ni 
Duke, royahst, died of w'ounds afte 
the battle of Worcester The 46 
Duke, James Douglas (1068-1712 
was Jailed together with his opponent 
Lord Mohun, in the duel described n 
Thackeray's Esmond Tlie heir of tk 
present lOtli Duke (b 1802), the Mar 
quoss of Douglas and Clydesdale, i 
w el] know n as a sportsman and airman 
and m 1033 flew over Everest 
Hamilton, Alexander (1767-1804) 
famous American statesman Hi 
fought with the revolutionists, and n 
1777 was chosen as Washington’s aide 
de-camp He became Secretary of thi 
Treasury (1789) at the beginning o 
Washington’s administration He re 
signed (1795) to practise law, but J 
years later he took command of thi 
Army raised to repel the feared Erencl 
invasion After Washington’s death 
he tried to bring about the downfall o'. 
John Adams, tlie new President Ir 
1804 he died from wounds received m i 
duel with a political opponent, Aaror 
Burr. He is mainly famous as thi 
apostle of American federation, and ol 
the encouragement of home industries, 
being in a sense, the father of the 
Republican Party and of the American 
tanff 


Samiltoa, J/ady 

Hajailtoo, Lady [Csuna] (e 1 61- 
1815) famous beaatv was bom in 
Chc:^ure u humble cixcamstances and 
brought op by her grandmother 
She came to London as a nursemaid 
in 1 7S in 1 S'* became mistress of the 
Kon Charles GreviUe and in I7S6 of 
his uncle Sir lUiam Hamilton who 
was Bntisb Ambassador at 'maples In 
I Qlhemamedhei and as his wife she 
became the confidante of the Queen 
of Nap'es She and Nelson met in 
1793 and b^rne intimate 5 years 
later their child being born lo 1801 
in England After the deaths d 
Hamilton and Nelson in 1803 and 
ISOi respective!) she was left com 
fortably oS but spent extravagantly 
and was impnsoned lor debt. She 
died at Calais 

Bamilton fin W iTTism (i 88-1836) 
Scottish metapb^cian and logioao. 
TDl836h was appointed Professor of 
Logic and hletaphysies at Ediaborgh 
.a 1846 he prodoced his edition at the 
vorks of ^omas Ketd and Uter 
leveloped his scheme o( logic He 
s especial!} remembered for bis 
loctntM of the quantification of the 
^tedicate 

HanultOB. Sir Wbl Bonn {1805- 
I860} ScotbJiastronomer lal8-7b« 
became Andrews Professor of Astron 
3m) and tsatmomerRoyalforlrefand 
tad in 1835 he was knighted Hishter 
ST) style was obscure and his wnttrn 
irorks dilLcult to understand but his 
extension of the meanings of mathe 
matical symbols freed the science 
from the limitations that had cramped 
it for long ages 

H a m iltoa. city and port fa Ontario 
Canada »t the V« end of Lake On 
tano It IS a busvmanufactunng and 
rail centre, the important industries 
beingfai3wayn^in«stock agircultiml 
tnachioery and textiles. The cm was 
found'd about I 8. it u «aM by 
LovsJ St immigrants from the USA. 
A considerable amount of fruit is cnlli 
vated in the distxut Top (»93I) 
155 547 ^ ' ' 

Haautfs Tattgnages. a group of 
' Afrk^u languages now considered to be 


17 Hammer 

A collateral branch of the Semitic 
family of languages (^u) Its most 
unportaiit members are Berber and 
ancient Lgyptian from the Utter of 
which CoptK. was descended 

Hamibe Bnees «e Africa People 

Hammer a tool cmplojed to deliver 
ablow the force of vbuchis augmented 
by the weight of the hammer head 
In every handicraft in which hammers 
are emp!o)'ed a number of special 
forms are emploved the carpenter 
the mechanic the mason the copper 
smith the ]eweUeT the bUcksmith 
and numerous other craftsmen each 
empio) several and sometimes numer 
ous different types of hammer 

The application of power to the ham 
met was a moat impotta&t advance 
It *-As preceded by the nse of hand 
operated trip-hammers — hammers too 
heavy tn be handled to the ordinary 
way but pivoted about a point on the 
handle distant from the head and 
worked by lifting the head and allow 
ing tt to drop The stetm engine 
soot after Its invention vat emploved 
to operate these bv means of cams and 
other devices but the invention by 
Nasmyth 10 !o39 of the steam bam 
mer was the begmiitng of a ne epoch, 
(or It could be made to de -elop ani 
required power while at the same time 
the b ow del v ereil could be regulated 
to a meet) The steam hammer con 
sists of Bothin" more than a -ertical 
c)liader in which a p ston trawU 
the banuner head is attached to the 
end of the pi ton rod The steam is 
admitted below the piston and raises 
the hammer to auy desir^l height It 
ts then allowed to lad the force o{ the 
blow b'ing greatest when its (all 
u hastened bv steam auttitted above 
the puton 

A very importaut modem tool Is 
the pneumatic hammer made tn a 
large number of forms and weigfu for 
use tn the lued They are used for 
chippiag work such as castings cor 
rod»d surfvees anJ stooe-work. for 
n rang and caulking In mao* 
operattoos work cao bo dooe a thixe 
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Hampsto 


times Uic r.Uo, and «itli less faliffiie, 
than by the use of the liand haniiner 
Hnimnerbeam Bool (architecture), 
tjjie of roof common m roipondiciil ir 
and ludor periods, lias inf; a •erics of 
h.immci beams Tlu tie-be.un of an 
ordinary qiicon-pobt truss is cut n«a\ 
in lliccentie, 
the remain- 
ing portion i 
f o r III 1 n g 
li a m m e r - 
btanis I ach 
li a III m e r - 
beam is sup- 
ported by a 
h a m m e r- 
bracc (see 
Hainnicrljesin Koof, ivitliLuHar I lllistration) 
l,n«d irtJM.s Miiiipfcs 

Westminster Hall, London, Cawston 
Church, Norfolk 

Hnminorfost, a port on isl.ind of 
Kialo, W Noruaa It js the most 
N town in Luropc, ami exports lish, 
fish oil, and hides Its Inaibour is 
used as a base by the Spitsbergen 
whale fishtrs I’op c .lO.’iO. 

Hammcrlicnd Shark, a largo tropical 
sharlc, which donses its name from the 
shape of the litad, which has tlic 
ocular region prolonged sideways into 
tlnck processes with an eye at each 
end 

Hammoc Mills, tec CnusniNc and 
Gbdsdinci 

Hammer Throwing, sec Athletic 

SfOIvTS 

Hnmmor-top, a small, dark-brown 
African stork with a longish thick bill; 
and a great tuft of feathers at the back 1 
of the head, the two combining with 
the slender nock to givo the head a 
hammer-hke appearance 

Hammond, Walter (h lOO*)), Glouces- 
tershire and England crickotor Played 
in his first test senes 1928, when he 
was the star batsman of the side, and 
scored more than 900 runs in test 
matches Was less successful in Uie 
1933 senes, but still ranks as one of the 
most elfoctivo players m Uio world , 
Ins test innings of 330 not out against 
New Zealand is a record 



Hammurabi, King of Babylonia 
from C 2070 to 2020 M c , celebrated 
the fonnuliilor of the Hamtaiink 
Code By some ho is identificil a* 
the Amraphtl of Gen mv 1 
Hampden, John (iri9f~liil*l), Ev 
lull st.atcsiinn lie onterc'd P*arlia 
incut in 1021, .ind 0 yenri late* 
was impnsonc<l for hm refusal to 
pie the forced loin His siEotoi.' 
opposition to Slop Jloriej p.i\ni''at3 
made Inin Limmis He became >* 
powerful mcniber of the Short and 
i-ong Parliaments He was one w 
the members whom Charles 1 eainh 
tried to arrest Ho riisctl a rcgiiilcnt 
of troops for the Parliaiiictilary* arinv. 
but ho was mortally wounded wlu-k 
fighting Pnnee Rupert at Clialgrovc 
I'leld , 

Hampshire or Couiil}' M 

Soulluimpton], in S England, boundw 
N by Berkshire, E by- Surrei 
and Sussex, W. by Wiltshire «« 
Horset .\nd S by the liiighsh Chancia 
Its general phvsical features •am a 
combination of lulls, fertile vallcj^ 
chalk downs, rising to a height of OOs 
ft, and fore'st Uio risers are coni' 
itioicially unimportant and mcluilt 
the Less .and lichen, which runs ink 
South, impton Water The flora ei 
fiampsfnro is varied and numerous 
A peculiarity of the county is the pnJ 
fusion of the yew, sometimes call«’ 
"the llnnipshiro weed," many o' 
w Inch h,a\ c a girth of 25 ft There an 
still a few red and roc doer in the Nc'' 
I'orcsl A considcr.Tble amount of t!i< 
arc.T is devoted to agriculture, o.sto 
wheat, barley, and roots being tin 
principal crops Near the Sum:} 
border hops are grown Sheep, ; 
Southdown breed, or "short wools, 
are reared. A developing industry i 
browing, shipbuilding is importanl 
riio lines of coninnmication tJiroiigli 
out the county arc good, iJarticularl 
the old coaching and turnpike road^ 
I ho three mam towns .are Portsmoiit 
(pop 249,288) , Southampton, tli 
county town (170,025), and Bourne 
mouth (110,780) ; area (excluding Is) 
of Wight), 1500 sq in 



Rot ucT Abbey tltntv 

examples of Norman arehitcctore at 
Romsey Abbey Chnstchurxh Pwory 
and ^\lnehester and the names of 
^\ykeham Wilberforcc Jane Austen 
and G Ibert White are linked uilb 
the county Pop (1031) 1014 119 
Hampton Conit. palace on the It 
Thames 1 m below Hampton and S 
ofBusheyPark a magnificent example 
ol Tudot architecture Built by 
Cardinal Wolsey m ISIS it was given 
by him in 1628 to Henry VIII wbo 
added a great hall and Gothic chapel 
In 1604 It was the scene of the Hamp- 
ton Court Conference between the 
Puritans and the Bishops and after its 

S.V— 6 
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the Pnnee of / vti ^ 

Saae-Mavde S W — ^ 

/ J 

diset>iiTa_e y 

ment he 

ontlet (or his passion for music 
in the clandestine studv of the 
haTpstchotd and when tiU a boy 
thrmgb the Intervention of the Duke 
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of Saxe-Weissenfels, be was allowed to I dcl's eyesight was failing 'badly, 

Study witb the organist of Halle three operations failed to prevent th^ 
Cathedral, and began composing church total blindness which overtoot hi® 
music before his death Fromroyaltj’'do\rn 

After 3 years' study he w'ent to v%ards Handel was held in the highest 
Berlin, whore he aroused the interest esteem throughout the length ana 
of the Elector Frederick On the breadth of the land of his adoption, 
death of his father a year later, he and he was buned in Westminster 
went to the Hamburg opera as vio- Abbey 

hnibt, and there produced his first two The complete edition ot Hazels 
operas in 1704 and 1705 respectively works runs to 100 volumes 
A j ear later he visited Ital> and stayed include some 40 operas, between ZU 
there until 1710, producing several and 30 oratorios, many other choral 

Italian operas The same year he works including the vanous Tr 

visited England for the first time and Odes, and Anthems, and an iminenW 
produced Rinaldo (tlie tenor ana, amount of vocal and instrumenta. 

‘ Ombra mai fu,” from this opera has works of many kinds 
become famous as Handel’s Largo] at Handicrafts, term used to descriW 
the Haymarket Theatre This opera manual work, usually done at home 
had such a success that, though he had either for home consumption or as i 
to return to Germany after its pro- light industry Before the Industrial 
duction, he was soon back in England Revolution all skilled workers m light 
again, and in 1712 was given an industry were engaged in handicrafts, 
annuity after the composition of the r.g )ace-making(Honiton),silk-weavii!g 
“'Utrecht" Te Detim His first Eng- (Macclesfield and Spitalfields), decora- 
lish oratorio was Esther composed m tive ironwork (Sussex) , cloth-weaving 
1720, while he was chapel master to (W of England) Of recent ye*^ 

the Duke of Cliandos About this there has been a great revival of hanm- 

time also he began writing operas for crafts, both as a means of assisting w® 
the Royal Academy of Music, and rural population of the British Isle= 
commenced his famous riialry with and as a hobby among tlie artistic 
the Italian composer Bononcini, who section of the middle classes Several 
was then in London His most centres have been established in tt® 
notable operas of this period are English countryside, and the National 
Radamisto (1720) and Scipione (1726) Federation of Women's Institutes baS 
In 1733 Handel began his policy of done much work in this direction, 
actmg as sole producer of his own giving especial attention to the derelict 
operas, and rented theatres for his mining areas of S Wales Similarly 
seasons They were not a financial in Scotland and Ireland the making el 
success and after a \isit abroad to hand-woven cloths and garments from 
restore the health which his wornes native-dyed and spun wool, is being 
had undermined, he discontinued fostered and there is an increasing 
writing operas and turned his ex- market for these products For 
elusive attention to oratono In 1738 leatherwork, pen painting, pokerworl, 
tieynote Saul nnCi Israel in Egypt, end weaving, etc, see under separate 
in 1741 at a concert in Dublin the headinus 

Messiah was performed for the first Hand Tree, a large tree {Chirantho 
time Its success was immediate and dendron platanmdes) related to the 
profound In the same year Samson mallows, found in Mexico and Centra! 
was perfomed, being followed by America, with showj- flowers whose 
Joseph (1743). Belshazzar (1744), spreadingstamenssuggestanopcnlnnd 
J Idas Maceabeus (174G), Joshua {mi). Handwriting, manner or style ol 
Solomon (1748), and jephtha, his last writing script, characteristic ol an 
oratorio, in 1752 By this time Han- individual The chances against any 
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two pir^ons handwriting being Wen tnes and professions appear to haie 
tical are so Infinitesimal that any par common characteristics thus we 
ticutar script mav be said to lie an speak of an Italian or a coinniercial 
expression of llie indindualitj of the tand tl« crude lettering of a chila 
’writer or motherwonls hiscKciusixe »s obviously very different from the 
property This fact has become the free flowing senpt of an educated 
basis of two entirely different types of adult and cle cr people are some 
investigation On the one hand we times supposed to write lUegibh 
have the handwniing expert whose rtirther if an individual wntes under 
evidence may be of importance In a stress of emotion histe or dnnk he 
Court of law particularly m cases of leaves ample evidence of his state of 
forgery (gu) On the other we have mind 

the graphologist who attempts to Dut generalisations from details arc 
tell character from handwriting hazardous it does not necessarily 

In a court of law the methods folio v that Urge handwriting is the 
applicable vary according to the ques sign of ambibon and small of pedantry 
tion to be re«olved ^ere is little that wide spaces between words be- 
difficulty in establishing the author of token nobil ty of mind and crowded 
a writing when persons can be found wirds meanness anj that a ireful 
who are acquainted with the supposed man joins all the letters of a word 
author^ writing and no question of while a careless man does not A 
forgery has arisen ^Vhere however certain amount of guesswork is in 
no such penon exists or where the evitable 

genuineness of the writing is suspect But it is not correct to say that all 
the handwntmg expert must be called graphologists are quacks A certain 
m Bis opinion may be based on a amonnt of judicious character reading 
comparison of the characteristics of ought to be possibl from the examine 
two WTitlncs In the case of a singl non of writing The changing style of 
docament he may be able to establish handwriting as between one generation 
by exact suentific methods differences anl another belongs to the sphere of 
tn ink alterations that may have been palxography (f i ) Stt also Calu 
made cbemically or supposing one crafkv Caiaie Dstsctiok 
word to have Men written over an Baogar set AeaoDROiis 
other which of the two words was Hank, a bundle of reeled yam 
wntten first There is neierth less one yd per turn la worsted trade 
S^eat danger in accepting expert and 1} yds m cotton A worsted 
evidence in such matters unless the bank is $60 yds and a cotton hank 
proof Is overwhelmmg and there are SfOyds 

several cases on reco d where a mis Hankow a treaty port of Hupeh 
Mmage of justice has occurred ^\Illle China Its position at tlie confluence 
English courts accept though v-itb of the Ifan and the \aDCtie Kiang 
great caution the evidence of hand renders it of great importance for 
wntisig expert, continental and Ame transit trade lotlhejiOTtivoIsulficient 
ncan courts ha e tn several instances depth to recei e ocean steamers 
gone mneh farther and have received There are iron end steel works textile 
the evidence of graphologists llte factories and nee oil and flour mills 
dangers of this are patent It is also a great financial centre Pop 

The graphologist in addition to (1931) “77 9J7 
divining the character of his subject Bansay James Owen (6 186$) 

claims also to make precise dedne Canon of St Patrick a Cathedral 
tions as to sex ege profession DnMia and Rector of lIcUs Somerset, 
nationality state of health and nature He is best known as the author of 
of any physical or mental d sability or eianv novels w-ntten under the name 
disease It is true that certain coon of George A Birmmgbam These 
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include Spanish Gold and The Scethine 
•Pot (1013), Lady Bountiful (1921), 
The Grand Duchess (1924), Wild 
Justice (1030), and The Stlver-Gill 
Standard (1932) He has also written 
plays, Eleanor's Enterprise (1911), 
and General John Began (1013) 
had great success He woto a light 
opera. The Mermaid (1927) Under 
his own name he has written The 
Spirit and Origin of Christian Monas- 
ticism , Murder Most Eoul, and other 
works 

Hannibal (247-183 nc), great Car- 
thaginian general, who from his 
earliest youth dedicated his life to 
vengeance against the Romans In 
the year 221 he became ruler of the 
Spanish province, and began his 
first campaign His successful 8 
months siege of Saguntum (219) 
precipitated the second Punic War 
against the Romans The following 
year his army crossed the Pyrenees 
marched through Gaul, and made its 
celebrated crossing of the Alps into 
Italy, one of its greatest earlv victories 
being that at Lake Trasiraene (217) 

He utterly defeated the Romans 

(-12) He marched on Rome, but 

forces, and in 
-03 Scipios victories forced him to 
leave I^ly to go to the help of Carth- 
19091 defeat Scipio at 

In 196 the continued hostility of the 
Romans forced him to flee from 
Ca^rthage and join Antiochus of Syna 

. voy.8. 


Hanot 

IS described (2) Carthaginian genei 
of the 3rd cent b c. who is said 
have distinguished himself in Afric 
was the head of the aristocratic facta 
in Carthage and an enemy of Hanniba 
Hanoi, the capital of 'Tongking ar 
hrench Indo-China, on the bank ( 
the Soiig-koi, or Red R There is a 
extensive trade in silks, cotton! 

^'t'd matches I 
191 /, the school of medicine for native 
and the European college were cm 
bodied m the University of Indo 
China Pop (1930) c 123,210 
Hnnover: (1) Province of Prussia 
the mam part of the province lie; 
between the Rs Wescr and Elbe 
Rye, fl.tx, sugar-beet, tobacco, anc 
hops arc grown Mmerals are plenli 
ful in the hilly parts, coal, iron ore, 
silver, cojiper, and lead being mined 
Apart from cattle, a speciality is made 
of poultry farming, particularly geese 
are the Harz Mountains, and 
in tile N the famous LtincburgerHcide 
the principal towns arc Hanover, the 
capital, Hildeshcim, Osnabrtlck, and 

i/mo hn electorate .m 

1092 It became a kingdom in 1814., 
Between which period its elector, 
mrough his mother, became King of 
England (George I) in 1714 In 1837 
It was separated from England On 
to side with Austria 
in J800, it was invaded and annexed 
by Prussia Area, 14,900 sq m , 
pop (1933) 3,305,000 
■r Capital of above, is situated in 3 
lertile plain on both banits of the Ecmc 
It IS an important raihvay junction 
Among the manufactures are hard 
iwarc, chemicals, pianos, tobacco, m.i 
chinery indiarubbcr, and furniture 
A mcdiajval Rathaus, theatre, the 
Krcuzkirche, palace. House of tlie 
Estates, Kestner museum 
ana the museum of Art and Science 
arc am^ong its prominent buildings 
It was the birth-place of Herschel, the 
asttonomer Pop (19.331 433,000 
Hanover, House of, the reigning 

family m Great Britain 1714-1001., 
hncal descendants of the Guolphs . 
Hy the Act of Settlement (1701) the 



EanseaBe leaExie 
Electrcsa Sophia of Hanover (Krand 
daughter of James I) became heiress 
to the Ccgiish throne and her son 
George Louis bc«me George I in 
1734 From then tdl 183 Hanover 
and the English monarchy were 
united but on the accession of Queen 
Vietona as males only could occupy 
the Hanoverian throne the Duke of 
Cumberland her uncle became King 
of Hanover Edward \II in 1901 
initiated the house of Saxe Coburv 
Gotha 

EasseaBe Leagne The dates back 
to the 13th cent and survived into 
the I7tb but precise dates cannot be 
given whilst even its exact member 
Ship is not knoum At first it was 
an association of German merchants 
trading abroad but it soon developed 
into an association of the towns from 
which they came An association of 
merchants trading in Scandinavia 
the Gothland Association was the 
forerunner of the Haase League 
proper The important trading centres 
of German merchants m N and tt 
Europe took the lead in the early 
pexiod of the League and the iropor 
Unt ceotreewerc Londou Bruges and 
Bergen In London the metchanis of 
Colome obtained the right to form a 

S iild to which they might admit other 
erman merchants on the payment 
of a fee. The growing ascendancy of 
LObeck IS seen in that city a obtaining 
remission of this fee through Impcnal 
grant and the right to establish its 
guild from Henry HI in I 07 
The rival German associations atoal 
gamated and their headtjuarters in 
Ltaidon weTe known as the Steelj^rd 
The Hanseatic League was a verv 
loose federation under the accepted 
leadership of LCbcck The rise of 
new trading nations and iterations 
in the mam trade routes led to the 
decline of the League In England 
thellanse merchants met with growing 
opposition on the part of native 
interests Although the League was 
able to renew its privileges ui 1474 
the nse to power of the Mercliant 
Adventurers Company e pccially as 
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finaaciefs of the impecnnious Queen 
Elisabeth led to the withdrawal 
of the most of Hanse privileges In 
the Baltic the monopoly of the 
League was broken by a war with 
iloUaii in 1441 The position of the 
League at Bruges while still mam 
tamed became less and less important 
as Bruges itseU declined and Antwerp 
and later Amsterdam succeeded it as 
the commercial centres of the Nether 
lands The great fairs of Leipzig and 
Frankfort on Ham were at tho same 
time developing at the evpense of 
Haase trade with Bussia and the 
League with ita preservation of old 
pnvieges and its system of monopolies 
was being superseded as a commercial 
power by economic changes over 
which It hid BO control Finally the 
16th cent saw wars wth Scandinavian 
Powers which completed the decline 
begun bv changed condibons end 
internal dissensions 
Heasom. Joseph AJoyiiu (ISOJ- 
188 ) English inventor and architect 
known to po tenty through tho 
hansom cab which he designed 
ongioally without the latw outside 
seat He also built numerous churches 
and schools and was the architect of 
Birmingham Town Hall 
Bamikah or Cbutalcah (Heb 
dedication } the festival of the 
Maccabees celebrated bv Jews by 
the lighting of candles on B successive 
nights commencing witli Kislev 29 
(Dec -Jan) One light Is lit on 
the first night and an additional light 
IS added every night until the 8th 
Hebrew tradition relates that on this 
day Judas Maccabeus finally cleared 
the Teriple la Jerusalem of the pagan 
abominations introduced by Aotiochus 
Epiplianes (e 170 bc) and re 
ded cated it 

Hauway Jonas (1712-1786) English 
philanthropist He first entered 
business at Lisbon later movmg to 
St Petersburg From 1 43 to 1 49 
be sold woollen articles in Persia 
In 1730 ho returned to England 
pnbi hmg in 1753 an account of his 
travels lie was a Commissioner of 


Hapsburgs jg^ 

Victualling Office from 1702 to 
1783, and nas the first man m London 
to use an umbrella He founded the 
Magdalen Hospital for Women, and 
H^nay Street is named after him 
Hapsburgs, see IlAnsBURcs 

Japanese custom of 
sclf-discmboivcllmg originated .as an 
act of grace on the part of the Emperor, 
who allowed nobles to evccute Ihein- 
scHes m this manner instead of beinc 

able e\it for those who. tluongh 
povort} or other troubles, arc tired 
H 1™.“ ^cen corn- 

S^,n!v W patriots wishing to 

show tlicir disapprobation of anv 
action on the p.arl of the Government 
IS earned out according to 
detailed rules, and wnpes out any 
crime or misdcmoanoiir. so that no 

AAomen commit ham-kiri by cutting 
the throat, as did Madame Bulterllv 
Hara-kiri as a 

uLtd°f8n8°\f abolished 

until 1808, shortly after Jap in had 

mfluencr'""'^ ^ndc and 

Horald m (lOlS-lOGG), King of 
the son of King Sigurd and 
half-brother of King Olaf. after whose 
death in battle he Hcd first to Nov- 

fr°? 042 "‘hr.^'’'^" 1 ^°^ Constantinople 
in 1042 he went to Sweden an<t 

fought with Sweynof Denmark .against 
his nephew Idagnus, who occupied the 

terms with Magnus and accepted half 
the Kingdom, and on the latter's 
de.iUi made attempts to conquer 
Denmark He invaded England^ in 
JOOIJ, and was kilkd at Stamford 

Sand'" 

Harbm, Manchunan town and port 
important 

UhenS'" n‘"'^ railw-ay centre With dis- 
ullcnes, flour-mills, .and sova bem 
N'orks. The Chinese Ensto^ rI ” 
TOnn«-ts it with Vladivostok, and the 
S Manchurian Rly ^th Mukden 


HflTboc 

Harbour, a sheltered stretch < 
water used by -ships either for th 
purpose of loading or unloading goot 
or for taking protection from storm- 
Harbours may be either n.atiiral c 
aitificual, though unaltered natum 
harbours ate rare Ihacticallv, ij1 
harbours have come into cMsttnC' 
on .iccount of some slight iiiltara 
advantage of one site ov'er the ad;accn' 
coast Natural harbours mnV 
formed by a parti, illy enclosed bai 
(eg Kio do Janeiro) an islntid-pw 
tected roadstead (c g I’ortsmouth 
New York) or a twisted estuary (f.f 
the Thames, the Mersey) Artificitl 
linrboiiis arc tisnally formed bv means 
of converging breakwaters projcctol 
from the shore (c g lyncmoulli. 
Dover), by protective brc.ikwatcrs 
parallel to the shore (e g Marseillfs, 
Genoa), or by breakwaters built out 
from the, headlands of a bay (eS 
Valetta) Artificial harbour-works 
date probably from Cretan 
(2000 n c ) and w'cre frequently con 
structed by the Phconicians Ihc 
famous liarbonr of AJovandria tw 
built in the 4fh cent n c and iH 
famous Pharos was added m 28:i-2t'' 
u c klodcrn harbonr-buildilig hi 
England began in the I8tli cent wdh 
the work of Smeaton, Telford, and 
Kcnmc The essential qualities oi 
commercial harbours arc. (I) S»fl> 
cicnt depth to take, at all states of fUc 
tide, the largest \csscls which will 
/o.'H ueccssity to use the harbour, 
(-1 sjiclier of such a nature as to allow 
of a calm stretch of water .ind good 
anchorage even dm mg severe storms; 

( >1 an entr.ince not wide enough to 
omimish the trawimllity of the inner 
basin, but at the same time broid 
enough to permit of easy n.ivig.stion 
dnniig bad weather, (t) suitabk pro 
tcction. m the /ornis of Rrom*? or brc.il ' 
w, -Iters to ensure that the entnnee 
to^e harbour shall not bo silted up 

, harbours, cspeciallv tho-c . 
ronstructed btforc the advent of 
Urge steamships, were built to take 
natur.il renditions with ; 
no particular reference to the depth 
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of water at a)I ttatea of the life rntraace so that the outward tidal 
So H is now a common sight round the flow u concentrated an i gives nse to 
coasts of England to see harbours a securing action which washes away 
which will accommodate small vessels the bar Another method of clearing 
only and even these at low fide the harbour entrance is bv tho use of 
are left high and dry inside the hat a scouring basin This consists of a 
hour If It 15 es.ential to construct dock or basin in whKh the water is 
a harbour at a point where there is a retained at hich tide by dock gates and 
high tidal range and it la ^su necessary is released at low tide to act as a scour 
to keep V easels afloat at lew ti le then The outlets of the basin should be in 
a deep-watet basin must be con the same line as the channel to be 
structed This is a liasia surrounded scoured and they should be arranged 
by quay waits which is flo^eil at to cover the whole of the channel and 
high tide and in which the water is not to concentrate in one narroiv line 
retained at low tide by inward Where a nver or stream flows out 
opening dock gates through the harbour it is usual to 

Tranquilhtv inside the harbour may direct its course so that it shall help to 
be nreserved by natural surroundings scour the channel Thus it may be 
suen as hills which give sh Iter from taken along the side of a quay to pre- 
the wind but it u also necessary to serve achannel there even thou lithe 
give attention to wave action \\vves rest of the harbour may be dry or 
passing through the entrance must nearly so at low tide Training>dyk s 
nave room, tn expand the width of should always be made to converge 
the opening must therefore be con to ants tbe outlet This has the 
sidered in relation to the area of the effect of conceotratmg the scour at 
harbour In tome eases s sm le basin the bar and at tbe same time pro* 
with an opening direct to the sea IS not viding a funnel shaped spoeo Into 
euflicicntly sheltered and it may be which waves from the open sea may 
necessary to constmet an outer break espand 

water to break the main force of the in harbour work breakwaters and 
waves The harbour wiU then consist quay walls most be carefully detibOed 
of an Inner and an outer basin the to resist wave action Breakwaters 
latter serving as a refuge whilst tbe may be long sloping or steep- 
former will be eqolpp^ for commercial sloping Tho former have idcs 
uses The position of the entrance sloping at a gradient varying from 1 in 
to the harbour wall depend upon local 3 to I la 7 The waves expend their 
Minditions and will ^ largely deter force by breaking on tlie slope To 
mined by the direction of the prevail prevent waves passing over the top of 
mg wind Harbours may often be ibevralla berm is usually provided 
provided w-ithmore than one entrance This consists of a horizontal set back 
Two entrances however whilst pto* at thi. top of the wall with a heavily 
vadiDg vessels with an alternative built parapet wall r sing from it The 
entrance according to the state of the top of the parapet wall should be below 
vvind do not tend to increasa Iran the plane of the slope Tlie heaviest 
quillity A double entrance is not docu in tbe wall construction should 
therefore adopted unless there is an be placed at about the level of half 
outer stilling basin tide at which period the waves arc 

It 13 most important that the v^t largest. Steep-faced waUa are essen 
boor should not become silted up tial where they ere to be used as load 
The entrance to a harbour is generauv ing qoayx They are usually designed 
kept clear of sdt by the pnaqiplc so that the waves shall be reflected off 
strengthening the ebbing current the surface and break back on them 
This may be done by constructing selves No projecting lopes or courses 
training dykes on either side of tbe should be intnxluced. as the wave 
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pressure may overturn the stones by 
striking on the projecting surface 

A dock difTcrs from a basin in bein" 
£tted with a look at its entrance, pei? 
mitting entry of vessels into the dock 
at all states of the tide Aifiydockis 
an ordinary dock, which can be 
emptied of water, enabling the hulls of 
vessels to bo examined with ease 
Floating docks take the form of a 
rectangular box, without ends or top, 
the bottom and sides being constructed’ 
■of the skins with a space in between 
Wien it IS desired to examine a vessel 
and no permanent dry dock is at hand 
the floating dock is sunk to a suflicicnt 
depth and is towed underneath the 
vessel The wall spaces are then 
emptied of water and the whole dock 
rises till the vessel is lifted dry out of 
the water The reverse process is 
adopted to launch the ship 

Harden, Maximihan (1861-1027) 
Gernian journalist, a bitter cntic 
o£ the Iropcrifil and Rc^oUitionarx 
Governments, founded Die Zukunft 
in 1892 Collected ossajs and article 
appeared, as Kopfe, m 1910-24 

Hardicanufe (c 1020-i042), son of 
Oanuto of England, on whose death 
Hardicanute unsuccessfully contested 
the throne with lus half-brother 
(?v), who became King in 
1037, but died 3 jears later Hardi- 
■canute then ascended the throne, and 
after a brief but tvTanmcal reign, died 
suddenly while participating m a 
'iczisr 

Hardio, James Kcir (1856-ioic). 
L*ritLsh Socialist politician, wlio vir- 
tually founded the ILP m ison 
Of Scottish birtli and poor parentage 
he worked in the mmes as a bov' 
later becoming SccreLiry of the 
Ayrshire -Minors' Union He w.as 
the lirst independent Labour M P 
being elected for West Ham m ISO'*’ 
and aftenvards represented SltrthvT 

r became leader 

of the Labour Party in the House of 
<^ramons To his hfo work the 
development of the Labour movement 
IS hrgelv due 

Harding, Warren GamaJlo! ( 1865 - 


1923), 29th President of the Unit 
States Born m Ohio, ho begat 
1884 to attract notice by his cdih 
ship of the Marion Slat In 1904 
became Lieutenant-Govemoi of Ok 
and was an unsuccessful tandiih 
for the Governorship in 1910 In 19 
he was elected to the Senate He w 
chosen by the Republicans, as canc 
date for the presidency in 1920, ai 
was elected by a very large m.vioni 
His administration was notable for tl 
calling of the Washington Conforeni 
on the limitation of armaments an 
for his opposition to American partn. 
pation in the League of Nations 
Hardness, the resistance which 
body ojiposos to penetration It is 
property of the surface of bodi! 
difficult to correlate vvatli fund.anient 
constants expressing the mechanic; 
qualities of the substance, but-is c 
wnsiderablo practical important 
The first attempt to standardise fl' 
measurement was made by Mok 
who set the following minerals r 

.. J ^ 


7, Quartz , 8, Tojiaz . 9, Coruiidiim 
10, Di.-imond Any mineral iii thi 
list will scratch tlie surface of an) 
having a low or number 
The method almost exclusiv'oly uscc 
to-day was devised by Brittiiell, bni 
suits only plastic substances It co" 
sists in forcing a steel ball of a cerlair 
size on to the surface to bo tested, pro- 
ducing an indentation whose size V 
measured In brittle materi.vl a cir- 
cular crack is produced and the 
pressure required measured A much 
more important case is that of » 
maitrial winch viclds, the degree ei 
>ield being nie.asurcd bj' the area ol 
‘“riuritation made by tlie hafl 
aluch h.as been written concerning the 
J*’'" Hrinnoll and simili' 
methods of testing, and attempt 
..made to correlate tl. 
rtsulLs to allow of a certain amoufl 
oi companson betw een w idely difltren 
subsbmccs One of the chiH invc-ti 
gators (Auerbach) gives the follo.u'nj 
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pim for the hardness of vanousj 
ibstances \Vax 1 tui 11 lead 
) common salt 20 siher 91 
ass 170-316 steel 280-900 du 
lond 2500 \VJulc these figures are 
t course only roughly comparaUve 
le tegular application of the BnnnelJ 
•St to metal employed in manufacture 
i of great imwrtance smee it can 
snallj be applied wthout damage to 
finished part and serve as an 
rcellent indication v.hetber the metal 
i normal in its properties An inter 
stmg instrument is the Shore sr/rro-i 
:ope which allows a light weight (e 
ozl armed with a diamond pmnt 
3 fail on the surface of the substance 
0 be tested and measures the height 
f the rebound This test can be 
irought into good correlabon with the 
innnell test The instrument itself] 
an be earned in the pocket and 
pphed to metal parts actnally in 
'osition 

Eudwicke Celtic (J> 1803} actor . 
ie studied at the Academy of Dramatic 
krt and made his dibut lo 7A« MonA 
md tit ttomatt (1012) Joined the 
Senton Company m 1913 and the 
Birmuigbam Repertory Theatre in 
19‘’2 rfe has acted m many Shaw 
md Shakespearean pU)t and also 
scored notable successes to 
Barrens of H tmpole Slreel 
r anner s H i/e and The Lola Chnslo- 
t>f‘er Bean Is well known for his 
appearances at the 5Ial em festivnb 
and has acted in several films mclad 
ing Rome Btpress 
Hardwood heavy close grained 
wood specifically thatofanvdeoduous 
timber tree contrasted with that of 
pmes Examples oak mahogany 
teak rosewood walnut bgnum vitw 
Hardy Thomas (1849-19 8) Enghsh 
poet and nosclist was apprentice to 
an architect. His early poems sod 
short stones y ere followed in 1 87 1 W a 
novel Desperate Pemed es and by ms 
first success Under (he C eewuieod 
Tret (187 ) A Bair of Blue r>« 
(1873) and his first major work Far 
font Me Madding Crowd (187*) a 
Wessex story appeared in Tinsriys 
sv— 5* 


Hare 

ruAiKrespo 

TJit Return of the I 
Trvntpet Major (1880) The Mayor of 
Castemidge (1880) The Hood/anders 
(1887) Tess of the D Urbervtlles 
(18B1) hts masterpiece and Jude the 
Obscure (189u) followed In these 
and in llessex Tales (1888) and Life s 
Littte Ironies (1894) Hardys strong 
descriptive and dramatic power and 
his himuig of scene and event into one 
Ironic whole are masterly lIis stones 
are tragedies wherem man is seen as 
the plaything of the gods a fuUe 
victim of the blind cruelty of circum 
stances 

TkeDynasts[\Ki~b) adramaticepic 
of the period of the Nvpoleonic Wars 



Sir Thomas Maslerman 

(1709-1839) English sailor Cag-cap- 
tam on the I letory under Nelson 
at Trafalgar and with him at his 
death. He was made rear admiral in 
18 » and was Tirst Sea Lord from 
1830 to 1834 

Hare the name of a large number 
of species of rodents (g o ) distin 
guished from rabb ts b> their longer 
ears and legs and by their habits 
They do not burrow but lio up in a 
IcleanOg in the grass called the form in 
whtth the young ai'u born covered with 
h^r and with the eyes open Hares 
|are nearly nmversal in distnbuUcm 
loccnmag even is the far north where 
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they turn white in winter, but not in 
Australia or in Madagascar Ihe N 
European species, Icnoivn as the blue or 
vanablo hare, is represented by local 
races in Scotland and Ireland, but in 
Ireland it does not always turn while 
in winter Tlicsc races are more 
rabbit-likc in colour and proportions 
than the common English hare, which 
in the Lowlands soinclimes hybridises 
with the typical Scotch hare One of 



the best-known species in the United 
States IS called the jack rabbit 

Hare, Sir John (1844-1921), English 
actor-manager , first London appear- 
ance, ISBI , manager of the Court 
Theatre 1875-9, and of tlic St James’s, 
with Mr and Mrs Kendal, 1879-88 , 
lessee and manager of the Globe, 1889, 
and of the Gamck, 1897 Last ap- 
pearance, 1017 , knighted, 1007 One 
of the most perfect comedy " char- 
acter" actors of the 1 9th cent One 
of his famous parts was that of Benja- 
min Goldfinch m A Pair of Specta- 
cles Another was in The Gay Lord 
Quev , and a perennial favourite 
was his production of A Otitel 
Rubber 

Haro, WiUinin, see Burke, William. 

Harebell, Campanula ratundifoha, 
blue, boll-shaped flower (family Cam- 
panulacea;), abundant on heather and 
dry meadows The skin is wiry, the 
leaves narrow and tapering 

Hare-lip, a deformity of ante-natal 
origin, m which palate and upper hp 
are cleft. 

Harem, name given in Moham- 
medan countries to the part of the 
house m which the women are shut 
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off, but often extended to inclofle tte 
women thcmselv es The custom e» 
secUuiing the women is a very aiicitnt 
one in Uie East ; only the hu'Mfla 
or close blood relations are pcnnitta* 
to sec tlicir faces. The conditions itneo 
which tlie harem is conducted ssri 
widely By Islamic law', a nia" 
have 4 wiics — the sultan up to 
and each wife is entitled to a sepam ' 
apartment Harems arc often in tfl« 
ch.arge of eunuchs In Turkey 
India, where Western civilisation n 
increasing in influence, the inmaie: 
have a certain amount of liberty 

Harewood, Henry George Chatks 
Lascclles, 6th Earl o£ {b JS82), sciaw 
in the Grenadier Guards and Yorksbm 
Hussars He W'as A D.C. to_ W 
Governor-General of Canada 19p-U 
During the World War he served sw* 
distinction, winning the DSO aw 
bar In 1022, as Viscount Lascelles, m 
married H R H Princess Mary, no’ 
the princess Royal He succeeded b'- 
father m 1929 He was appoint’ 
Lord-Licutcnant of the W Ridn'l 
of Yorkshire in 1027 and Ro)“ 
Trustee of the British Museum 
1930 

Harfleur CAimrLER), French seapod 
near Hat re, Semc-Infericurc 
industries of importance are potte^' 
chemicals, and distilling In 1415 tb' 
town was taken by Henry V, and t« 
foundation of the Gothic church > 
attributed to him Pop 5080 

Harfleur, Sieges oE (Hundred Ycao 
War) . Henry V laid siege to Ihi 
tow-n in Aug 1 415, and after a 3 weeks 
siege and an obstinate defence, ° 
Sept 22 Gaucourt opened the gate 
and the English took the tow' 
Henry expelled all those inhabitan' 
who would not swear allegiance tohn 
as King of France, and rc-populate 
Harfleur with English immigrant 
In May 1410 the Fiench besieged tk 
town , but in July it was relieved, an 
the French fleet destroyed by a 
English fleet under the Duke of Bo< 
ford In 1435 Harfleur was retaken b 
the French, but w,as recaptured by tl 
English m July 1440 , m Dec 1449 
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Sar^eavea l: 

fiiuUv fell into the hands of the' 
French 

Eaiereates James {d 177S) m | 
ventot He 13 sail to ha-vc maented' 
the spinning jenny >n 1 fl4 and set 
about building such a machine with 8 
Vertical spindles \t first he used the 
machine hims If but at last 
dn\en by need of money to constrict I 
One for sale at m hich the spinners h\ the ' 
old fashioned vvheel became alarmed . 
and set fire to his house Migrating 
to Nottingham he found a partner ».ho 
Supplied money to build a cotton mill 
in which the jenny was used 




infnn” nient of 



Hod 1 ef Ha in VT Spl 1 g J or 
patent and popular opposition the 
Jenny soon came into general use 
Batleeh, sratenng place in Menon 
ethshiTe N \V^cs largely dependent 
upon tourists There are tuins of a 
castle whose brave defence during the 
M ars of the Roses Is said to have 
inspired the popular Welsh air Ths 
hlaich of the 2Ien of llarlecb 
Pop e 1100 

Harlequinade sti Pahtovime 
Barmodius, young Athenian who 
^th his fnetvd Anstogeiton plotted 
in SI4 B c to assassinate the tyruit] 
Hippias and his brother flippsrchus ' 
They succeeded in killing the latter 
hut were themselves sub^aently 
slam, their memory heme held — ' 
high honour by the Atbemans 
Harmonica, an instrument in which 
the sound IS produced by stnlnng 
pieces of glass Originated Irom tbe 
musicei gLtts s which \-erc gUsm 
containing water arranged in a row 
from which musical sounds were prci- 


E&nuomc Analysei and Integrator 
id by rubbing their nms with a 
moistenM finger Tbe glasses were 
pi^Ur m the 16tb cent 

Haimoiuc Ana^r^r and Integrator 
Any nttemiting motion such as a 
sound wave alternating electric cur 
rent tidal motion etc can be repre 
seated on a diagram in the form of a 
curve If the motion is of the type 
knov-n as simple htrmonic e g the 
swing of a pen tulum bob the curve is 
a ame wave but m other cases the 
curve IS more complex Whatever the 
oatnre of the curve how ever so long as 
■t IS periodic in character 1 1 is re 
pelted over and over agam it can be 
considered as the combination of a 
number of sine waves and the analysis 
of such a curve into its component 
parts IS called harmonic analysis 

By the applicatioo of Pouner s senes 
this analysis can be carried out by 
calcuUtioa but since the work u 
usually very laborious special maehmea 
known as harmonic analysers have 
been constructed to perform tbe 
analysis These consist usually of one 
or more spheres which roll over a disc 
IB contact with a cyhnder As the 
spheres move the disc and cyhnder 
move in other du-ectioss and a special 
figure indKator gives the values of the 
component curves The curve to ho 
analysed is first drawn and the spheres 
are rolled through a distance depend 
■ngon the ordinate of the curve at any 
point the instrument then giving auto- 
maticaby the required components 

It ths components are known and it 
IS required to find a curve which shall 
have these components this is the 
reverse process and is called Integra 
tlon A harmonic integrator is an 
apparatus for perfonnlng this Integra 
tion mechanically 

r«<#» Pred rtor A curve u first 
obtidned which represents the motion 
of the tide over a period This curve 
IS th^ analysed by means of a har 
momc analyser and by companson 
with tbe positions of the sun and moon 
over the same period the cbaructeristic 
components of tbe tidal motion at that 
place can be found It then remains 



Hannoluam 
to combine these components mto one 
single curve in order to obtain the tidal 
curi'e which gives the state of the tide 
at any future time 

^ Honnomum, a pneumatic keyboard 
instrument, in which a belloivs 
operated by the feet acts upon the 
reeds It was first patented in Pans, 
1843 See also American Oroan 
Hannony, the department of musical 
science concerned w ith tlic laws govern- 
ing the chord-combinations of sounds 
at different pitch, and their relation or 
progression Greek harmony was 
based on three tetracliords. from which 
the scales were derived these were 
the diatonic, the chromatic, and the 
enharmonic The old Creek scales 
on which the mcdiseval church modes 
were based, arc supposed to denve 
from the older Egj-ptian ones 

Semitones or cliromatics were intro- 
duced with the development of a 
subtler tonal sense, and though these 
were at first forbidden by the ecclesi- 
astical aiithonties, they soon came 
into general use An advance tovv.irds 
the attainment of harmonv was made 
in the nth tent, when 'the deecari 
was evolved which permitted of the 
singing of two scp.iratc parts at the 
same tunc to produce two-part har- 
mony, but the evolution of counter- 
point { qv ), which followed from the 
descant, did little to further harmonv 
in its modern scnsi polyphonic musir 
being conceived '■ honrontally," vhilc 
morJtm h.armony r. ee < ntially " v tr- 
tical " In the 17lh cent however, 
Monteverdi, to whom we .tre I.irpcly 
inriebted for the birth of opera, broke 
the laws of i omiterjioint bv inlro- 
dt'cing lombinalions o! rourd whith 
were t! en belt! to ijc new and startling 
(ii-'ords Hr s',-rKiahsef| musicians 
of I’ts limn by inlrodm iiig the un- 
prrp red doaiininl 7th omom; oUitr 
innovalioas, sn 1 tus 
work m tht« fwhl tv fiffteU tSip bis** 
t*{v>n whi Vi molern harttiuny tva« 
l>viU up The of tJj, {.rest 

-‘Carwhtan AH'- ■■ tntlro kcarlifft tlld, 
rrin'u t‘j «'(■•* e*op f’je growth of h*'- 
raqmy. lejt ,t wav the irn-tci Jtajh who, 
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did most to reveal the great 
ities of modern harmony oj 
reconciliation of tlie old polypass’' 
and the novv harmonic systolns 
Modem harmony is based Ofl » 
concord, t c , a chord which is coMp t j 
in itself , and the discord, which m- 
be resolved mto a concord bewte 
can be said to have finality, 
satisfy the car What is ' 

'■ triad " is the umon of a " root eo 
with its 3rd and 5th Ihc 
of the 7th to a tnad gives us the o ^ 
cord of the dominant Ith, w» 
rcsolv cs to the triad of the tonic, a 

IS the most frequently-heard u‘3'^^ 

in music The discord lias liecn ' 
much exploited m recent I'hics ^ 
modem composers, some of wt’-- 
harmonic experiments have 
say the least, surprising Schoni r 
has been an ardent advocate ' 
atonahty *' (without definite k’) 
and other new harmonic effects 
been introduced by such cornpO'Cr^ t 
Bela Bartok But ft must he 
in mind that a composer who rcse*' 
to allow himself to bo bound " 
tonality is no more iconoclastic « 
every other grc.at figure in the h>""‘ 
of muMC. all of whom has e at 
time or another decided that the tea 
of luirraony were m.ide to be 
and have thus made music mfiniw' 
the richer 

Harmolomo, w Znouirs 
Hannsworth, AUred ChutleaWUh^® 
see N'oktik i ifi l. Viscount 
Harold I {Hare foot) {d 101?)./')' 
of Ivnglnnd in auccrs&ton to his fMh' 
Ciniitc During the .absence of ^ 
hilMirothcr llardicanuto 1 

thiimefl the crown and w.as cl'vn 
ne,;ent nt.d in 103“ was 
crorned his reign hstmt' 3 jeTa* , 
Harold II (r 1022-1055!, Tes.'.' 
king A"! the Girl of l.xst Anfha, • 
i* i- b>ni*h-d In 10, 71 v ifji bis fH‘- 
Otxlwiti 3 ney returned a ve»tr Wd 
.tnd on Go-Jwins drsth' m 5^ 
Harold bc.'a?ne kurl of V.V'^r-s 
f di ard Iho Corjfe-ior a etU'!-'-:'. 
re- dine him Kin,- (n Kui't, 1- 
defeated at hUmfjnS Bndge 


ni 

'bnni; straek by hammen Tbe re 
I SDlting sound was much thinner than 
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eludes Elder Conlihn, Montes the essays including The Choice 0 } Booh 
Mntadoi, Contemporaty Poi traits, a (1886), and memoirs lie "* 

Life of Bernard Shaw, and short champion of liberty, reason, • 
Slones individualism, and the last of 

Hams, George, 4th Baron Hams Victorian " giants of thought 
(1851-1932), English cricketer and Harrison, John (109.1-17 <61, > 
administrator , educated at Eton and tor Starting life as a carjicnte , ' 
Oxford , played for Kent, 1870-89 and constructed a clock entirely of v 
1896-7 , captain, lS7")-89 , took team which is non in the Science 

to Australia, 1878 , captained England S Kensington, the wooden '\hccis 
against Australia at the Oval, 1880 in perfect condition He 
(first Test Match played in England), a number of dences and ""Pj; 
.and twice in 1881, President of ments for clocks, and in *'13 
MCC, 1895, Governor of Bombay, chronometer for measunng k s 
1889-95 tude at sea which was acccpwi 

Hams. Joel Chandler (1848-1908), by the British Government 
American journalist and creator of for which he ultiniatclj 
“Uncle Kemus ■' His stones in the ,^20 000 ' 

negro dialect appeared under the title HarnsOH, Thomas (1600-1600/, Sd 
Uncle liemus his '}otii;s and Sayings porter of Cromwell 
in 1880 Ollier worKS are On the hlectwood at Marston Moor {1644) s ' 

Plantation (1880), tStglis with Uncle at Kaseby, and signed • , 

Pemus (1881), Uncle Rtmus and dcath-w .arrant H.irrison held r 
hn Friends (1892), and Mr Rabbit command m England during Cf 
at Home (1895) well’s absence, IC50-1, and “.Ls 

Harrisburg, capital of Pennsylvania, m expelling the Long P.arhaincnt, 

U S A , on the Susquehanna R It has He v\as imprisoned in 1055 and. 1“ 
large iron and steel v orks, cotton and and was executed at the Kostorahou' 
cigarette facloncs and flour-mills Its a regicide 
•surroundings are beautiful Pop Harrison, William Honry 
(1970) 80, .139 1841), pth Ih-csidont Of the Unit« 

Harrison, Benjamin (1833-1901), Slates Born at Berkeley, V"' • j.i 
23rd President of the United Slates, served in the army from 1791 n" 
was born m Ohio, and studied law, 1798, when he forsook soldiering 
being c.allcd to the B.ar m 18.5.1 After politics, becoming Governor oI >i 
serving with distinction in tlic Civil X W territorv, nnd m 1800 Gov erre 
War he resumed liis legal practuc of Indiana from 1803 till 18U « 
until 1881, when he w.as elected to the effected several boundary .agrccnicm- 
Sen, ate In 1888 he was chosen bv the with tlie Indians, but ultiiimtclv 
Republicans .o-s pre^udential candidate, into conOict with them at the Tipf» 
and w. os circled Hie setllcmenl with eanoe R , where he gained a nofat" 
Great Bntain of the Bering Sc.i vietorv (1811) In the fighting 
question, and the meeting of the Pan- Great Britain which followed, heR»>>. 
Aniencan Congrre;, wir< two of the prominent part, .-itt.ainmg the nnk '' 
ri'Jt.iblc evont-s of Ins administtation major-general In 1816 he emtv''' 
Hantson, rredenc (I8'U-192.ti. Eng- Coimres,. and 3 tears later was eh'eif; 
hsh mitiior piniosopiifr, , Old writer «m to the Ohio Senate', btcnmiiig ■ 
\v A2* lo lh>» iisir 111 ltj5S }lc t’nilcd Slat*^ la 1^25 ^ 

oi Uwv unO'r tUo IVc'iidejit hn term of ofTicc 
count uont'.^'iUducatjnn and on from March to Vnnl 1841, 

r-veral ComnnsMors on law and tmde died of pneumonn 
Iinicr.i He was .< po-ativist in pl-iJo- Uarrogate, .i lo.vn and lieaWi 
s-ipby ntsvror..s<,jnif>H'< hi.torical in the \\ RkIkil, Yorks noted f'>''' 
and b studies, ItU*’atrj iiiincni ■spnnj-'s, (Ufefly sulphur 





Harrow !• 

saline A mnsicat festival is held here 
annually Pop (1031) 39 785 
Hairow (or Uamvson Uu Hill) a 
pansU and urban distntl ol Middlesex 
FntilMid situated c 10 in M of 
London. Pop 26 370 Ofrecentveats 
with the increase of railuai facilities 
it has groivn rapidly It is on a hill 
ehich rises steely 300 ft from the 
ilain below It is famous for its parish 
hurch (Early English) and its pnWic 
iChool founded by John L\on which 
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received a chatter u 1371 It was 
opeaed m 1811 as a school for the 
children of Harrow In 1600 thelahiAg 
of pupils from other panshes ivas 
eaactioned by law altboush lor some 
fim previously this had been the 
custom and the school had by that 
tim achieved an eminence which made 
»t a n -al of Eton Administration of 
the school was reorganised under the 
Enblic SchooU Act (18QS) Theorigi 
nal schoolroom is still in e-ustencs 
but the chapel library and speech 
room are modem. A good g neral 
education is provided The aonoal 
cricket match with Eton played at 
Lord s was instituted mere than 
a century ago Among the many 
famous men educated here were 
B}mn Sheridan Galsworthy and Mr 
Stanley Baldw n 

Bartowmg of Hell, title of a IStb 
cent E Midland 1 nglish poem in 
dialogue form 1 1 tells of the descent 
of Cbnst into Hell and the deliverance 
of the souls of the lust 

Bar ry tha Minsttel (or C/ind Ilat^ 
fl 1490) Scots poet author ol Tha 


;3 Hartford 

Aelt and Deeds of the Illustrious 
mid Valiant Champion Sir Ililhnm 
nattaee hmghi of CllersUa (146S i) 
boe of the earliest Scots poems wntten 
m heroic couplets Harry is men 
tioned by Dunbar in his Lament for 
the Uoll<jris(!506) 

Hart, Sir Robert (1835-1911) Bnbsh 
Customs official in China bom in 
Ireland enteredthcconsularscrviccm 
China in 1854 and m 1863 became 
lnspector>Oencral of the Chinese 
rnantmiecnstoms In 1908 he resigned 
and left China where his work had 
greatly aided Hi tish and European 
interests He recei ed de orations 
from both the Bntih and ChincM. 
gov ernments 

Harte Franca Brat (1839-100 ) 
Amencan humorist was a printer and 
journalist until his Condensed t,evels 
parodies (1664) made him famous 
The Heathen Chtnet (a poem) The 
Luek of /’conn/ Caw^ ifi^fss and 
The Oultasts of Poker Flat (stones) 
are best kno m of his works 

Rartsbeesl, a large ungainly antelope 
found in Africa and related to (heCauf 
but differing in having no mane on the 
throat ornape a long narrow face and 



horns erect and curved or strongly 
booked Two of the S African species 
the Blessbok and Ikmtebok teth now 
rare are remarkable for having awhito 
blase on the face vtben adult. 
Hartford, cap tal arul port of Con- 
necticut USA situated on the 
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Connecticut R It is an industrial 
centre with extensive hardware and 
small-arms factories , typewriters, 
motor accessories, and aeroplanes arc 
also manufactured The State Capitol 
IS the chief building of note I lartford 
IS an important educational centre 
There is a municipal airport near by 
Pop (1930) 104,100 
Hartlepool, seaport and parlia- 
mentary borough of Durham, on the 
North Sea, N of the Tees estuary 
There are actually two towns divided 
by Hartlepool Bay, of which W 
Hartlepool (pop 08,134) is the larger 
and constitutes a county borough 
E Hartlepool is a municipal borough 
There is a good harbour and large 
shipbuilding, chemical and engineer- 
mg works Pop (1031) 20,046 

Hartmann, Karl Robert Eduard von 
(1842—1000), German philosopher, was 
bom in Berlin and educated for the 
Army, but, attracted to philosophical 
studies, he produced Ins first work. 
The Philosophy of the Unconscious, in 
1809, which was an immediate success 
Harl’s-tongue, a common English 
fern, with long, undivided, dark-green 
loaves ha\ ing brown ridges of spores sot 
obliquely on their backs The hart’s- 
tongue IS 1-2 ft high, and found 
wherever moisture and some shade are 
available, on rocks, m crannies of old 
walls, on hedgebanks, and by streams 
and waterfalls A variety is some- 
times found with the tip divided m two 
for a few inches, Snd each piece curled 
on itself, and this peculiarity has been 
induced in several cultivated varieties 
Cultivation is e.asy, moist sandy rich 
soil and shade being the only necessi- 
ties for healthy and luxuriant growth 
Harty, Sir Herbert Hamilton (6 
1880), British conductor, born in co 
Down, Ireland, first became known as 
a pianist, but since 1920 has been 
famous for his excellent work as con- 
ductor of the Hall4 Orchestra of Man- 
chester, particularly as an interpreter 
of Borhoz He is also a composer, his 
works including the htsh Symphony , 
Viohn concerto in D minor. Piano 
concerto m B minor , The Mystic 


Trumpeter for chorus and orchesto! 
songs and instrumental ‘pieces h' 
was knighted in 1926 , 

Harnn al-Rashid (or 
Raschid , 705-809), Caliph of Bag 
dad, immortalised in The jIrttM' 
Nights. The brilliance of lus reign w 
mainly due to his capable grand we 
Revolts took place among his supjKC 
and during one of his expedmon 
against the rebels ho died. Dw® 
Harun’s reign Bagdad became' m 
artistic and intellectual centre ot tn 
East , 

Haruspices, Etruscan diviners « 
foretold events from the observation t 
the entrails of slam animals TM 
were abolished by Constantine m a ‘ 
337 

Harvard University, the oldest cent 
of higher learning in the u.o* 
founded in 1936 at Cambridge, 
chusetts, by the general ^ ‘ 
Boston, and named after John 
vard. first donor and benefactor. ■ 
awarded art degrees alone nn^ 
1782, when a faculty of medicine wj 

added It continued to be the culter 

centre of New England and Amenc- 
life throughout the 19th cent 
Longfellow. Oliver Wendell Holme 
and James Russell Lowell, amoi 
others, lectured there Besides t 
faculties of law (1817) and divint 
(1819), there arc special schM 
attached for the study of dontistr 
agriculture, science, business admim 
tration, and engineering The Unive 
sity includes a botanic garde 
zoological, ethnological, arclimologic; 
Semitic and Germanic museums. i 
astronomical observatory, the large 
university library in the USA, and i 
art gallery The keen rivalry betv'O 
Harvard and Yale (g v ) Universities 
comparable with that of Oxford ai 
Cambridge 

Harvest-Bug, immature specime 
of a small red mite winch lives ut t 
grass and burrows into the hum 
skin, setting up severe irritatic 
The best treatment is sulphur on 
ment or tincture of iodine 

Harvest-man, a small spidcr-h 


SanesUog Uacblnerr 1' 

tniRial abundant in the country and 
ibout houses m summer and autumn in 
England distinguished from a true 
spider by its rounded undivided body 
and very long thread like legs It 
feeds upon mites and other tiny animals 
but does not spin vcbs {tt* OritiO'ies) 
Hmestisg Machinery ui Acatcui. 
rcRAL Maciiinerv 
Harvey Oabnel tl545 >-ld30) Eng 
bsh nuthoT lAas a fnend of Spenser 
and a member of the Areopagus Club 
'^hich had as its object the introJnc 
tion of classical metres into English 
Harvey s English hexameters caused 
bitter controversies and he was 
satirised ^ Greene m 4 Qu p for an 
Upstart Courtirr and by Nashe in 
Halt Iti/A lOM to Saffron llalltn 
(Harvey a birthplace) 

Harvey Sir John MarUo (b 1^03) 
nctor originally intended to become 
a naval architect Hemadehisd'but 
as a boy in 1881 m To Paunis and 
Cuardxatis joined Sir Henry Irving 
St the Lyceum in 183 and remained 
mth him for U yean Took over the 
Lyceum maflagemcat m 1899 and 
o^aed with Tht Only Hay scoring a 

? reat and often revived success as 
ydney Carton Hayed in Command 
performances 1002 and 1903 and 
revived Tkt Only Hay by royal 
request in 1907 Has played many 
Sbakespeanan riles and starred m TiU 
Lyons Mail The Ktng i Misssngsr 
Tht Bells SearamoucHe and several 
Shaw plays He was knighted m 
lO’l 

Harvey William (I07a<1037) Eng 
bsh anatomist Physician at St 
Bartholomew s Hospital in 1009 he ts 
famous for his discovery of the cucula 
tionoftheblood(1016) atheory which 
he explained m his Lssavs on the Motion 
of the Heart and Blood (10 8) }|e 

Mcame physician to Carles I In 16M 
and attended the monarch durmg the 
Civil War He published a work in 
1031 maintaining that evesy animal 
develops from an egg (ovum) and was 
elected Pres dent of the College of 
Physicians in )C54 la 1700 bis col 
Iccted works were issued in 2 volumes 
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Harwich [haridj] port at the 
mouth of the Orwell and Stour Essex 
12 m from Ips nch Its manufac 
tnm are ement and chemical ferti 
lisers Parkeston Ouay IS the port for 
mail steamers to Hook of Holland and 
\ntvrerp Dovercourt a popular E 
coastresort isv itbin valkmg distance 
During the V\ ortd N\ ar Harwich was an 
important naval station lup (1931) 
1 00 

Bars [H*iiRis] Mountains a range 

cxtcndinginN Germany through parts 

of Brunswick tchalt and Pru* la 
th» highest peak being 3 74 ft In the 
vta.inity iron copper lead and silver 
are found The e are also a number of 
medicinal mineral springs 

Hasirobal (1) Carthaginian general 

t d 2 1 BC) vvho succeeded his 
ather m law Hamilcar Barca as com 
nunder of the Carthaginian forces in, 
Spam He founded bev Cailbago 
(Caiiageoa) ( ) Name of Hsmilcar s 
second son who look command in 
Spain on the departure of his brother 
Haombal to the second 1 unto \Var 
He went to the help of his brother >n 
Italy m '*07 but was defeated and 
kilted at the batU of the Nfciautua 
Hashish, a drug composed of the 
dned tope of Indian hemp Cannit&is 
•ndica It u used in the Cast to a 
considerable extent as a hypnotic and 
,can either be eaten or smoked The 
activ'e constituent is stated to be an 
alkaloid to which the name cannabin 
has been given but the chemistry of 
this and allied compounds is not known 
vvilh any degree of accuracy The 
preparations of hemp go by vanous 
names hashish is often applied to 
a sweetmeat containing the drug 
gunja or ganga are the resin-coated 
tops of the plants v bile bhang ts the 
dned leaves and chums is the resin 
obtained by scraping the Ilavcs 

The use of the drug in European 
m dicine has been dis arded but it is 
still widely used in hgypt and India 
Mild addiction to hashish is apparently 
notvery harmful probably not morcso 
than the average European s use of 
tobacm and alcohol The pr^ip^ 



HC . 

effect of the drug is to cause a loss of {ip”"® tna/"vlnch lasted i 

all sensation of time, the apparent tration !.e 

passage of \shich is greatly retarded , and^ntedapen-'e 

elftnrv iO snr1»if*f A t-vV ncjini rlr^^n^mS flTC 1 aCClinttCd (1 b 


common See also Alkaloids i mirkct toivn m HertlorJ 

Hastings, county borough and popu- Hatfield, a ^ ^ marltet-^ 

lar seaside resort in Sussex Its in- shirc Agriculti marketili 

dustries arc shipbuilding and fishing den produce arc impodair' 

It is one of the Cinque Ports An goods It denv Ustficld Ho'- 

i, .i ij.il from ;ts nroximitV to Hatliem *< 


ancient castle stands on West Hill nchwl^ 

Athelstan established a mint here a fine Jacobean D ., of tl’ 

(c 926) St Leonards is now part of torical „ pAp 

the borough Pop {1911) 05.109 Marquess o* Sa'isoury r , 

Hastings, Battle oi (Oct 14, 1006) . (rural district) ll.ouu 
Duke William of Normandy (William Hathaway, ' {„ of'^Viffi'! 

I, " the Conqueror ") totally routed maiden name ot tlie jt( 

the Englush under Harold, who was Shakespeare {?y) chotten.t^-' 

slam There are no reliable statistics daughter of a farmer ^ 1 

of the battle, but it is supposed that Stratford-on-Avon, an 
the numbers engaged were from 10,000 older than her husban , 
to 15,000 on each side The losses married m 1583 r tun of 
on both sides were great Also called Hats, s« Clothing.^* 
the Battle of Senlac Hatton, Sir Christopher pw ^ 

Hashngs, Warren (1732-1818), Bnt- English statesman 
ish administrator m India, and first cellor during the 
Goycrnor-Gcneral He first went to Elizabeth, whose twIutji' 

India in 1750 as a subordinate member He spoke for the Queen i - ijt 
of the E India Company's stall at attacking Mary Queen ot^ ^ g< 
Calcutta He made such rapid pro- speeches, and was £ 

gress that by 1701 he was a member of commission which 
council Three years later he returned social charm and attracUi cP ^ 
home, but in 1700 he went back to won him many royal f 

Council at Madras he both patronised and 1 ■ 

In mg he became Governor of Bengal, literature „ ri 

and began his great series of reforms in Hauptmann, Gcrhwat (5 J 
the governmental system, m the law man playwnght, n, p 

German ^dramatic 

fin-iur^c f' the judicial and lishcd his first play. 

financial systems on a new basis A aufuann in 1889 Otbers“Ljl.'' 

Generaf'^He^maT Governor- plays fre Puhrmaun 

General He made enemies among his Die Weber (1892), f 

new council, who were provided with a (1803) These social . 

STdrm"wih"co"'="f“"‘‘J'"'"‘‘^ madeW^wnastheOe^f^rp 
cnargeo him with corruption, but was His later w nrks are romantK -- 
himself found guilty on a charge of sS.rWorte S 

sa,rVp?sEIfr''s 

paitSm^gli,alilcTde® oKr^ 

'* M cJS.! S«a»j2f; , 

P»ch,d „ 1,88 "J ^ 


'■ t 
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ippatni in the r laneyj^e They a»e| 
peaceable asJ iciuu^tiiou* but tnaVej 
utmirable soliliers ft d po! e They I 
tpin teeaw iad dye tnine salt tron I 
>u''er and tin And are good a?n ■ 
:nltur>^ts Their cjiture eahiHils 
Mohammedan influence andhaiflaur 
jib'd iLoce the Ibtti-h cacupalion ot 
Sokoto Colonies haie »piTal intol 
Turns and luban Ul\*a They num 
her f S million* some are ^foham 
media in re ijion though a large 
aumbCT are heathen 
HittiTmana. Georges Engine, Biroa 
1*91) Trench idnunislralor ol 
. e*nian eatraetjon He entcre I the 
ivil service becomm-' in 1919 Pref tt 
fttand m I8W Ibeicctol the Seme 
n this capacity be aclu %etl fame as 
e Tebudder ©1 I'ans the ftota dej 
lulogne and the eilensuo bouU. 
rd* are based on his plans H« 
Kitnted a new system ot water | 
pply and Mwere^e and constructed 
lira but was dismissed in 19 0 
rg^y because e( the espenditure o(| 
It miJwns ineorred lie became 
■paty lor Ajaccio in 18 • 
Baniaatmite, a naturally occumn^ 
nde ol manganese namely in 
an'^anese tetroxide &In Ot It is 
'owe black in colour with a metalli 

Uftote-Garonne department of S\\ 
ftu e Area 4t>d sq m It is 
hinly an agncnltural and dairy 
fciing district N iticultucefloiinshes 
^ Its indosttje* the white marble 
ames are the most eotablt* Pop 
31)0 The capital > Toulouse 
Sanle-Loire dej*artm nt oI SE 
Voce The industries are lace sJk. 
paper mannfactur Despite its I 
untainous surface tonch Knd is I 
’jJer cultivation the crops brngl 
' at barley rye an I maize It <s| 
jered by the Loire There arc 
T mines and timber is exploited 
a 1839 sq m pop 00 800 
Puy IS the on town of impor 

^ate-Mame one of the large t 
'artments of France Area _ 4 O 
• m. Ibip 195 300 Situated in 


the \ r tegion of France A quarter 
t f Its area is forf^t land tl e reimin ler 
bemi, under ulliistion nth cereals 
fruit vey table and vines ardi \ 
litt! iron ts mineil and building st in 
insmed Tie mrt i tn •* are small 
«ilh theexce] tion of th cutlery work 
\ogent-en nassii,n) C !o es are 
le at tbaumont an! there are 
(sunlnes and laiineri"- n vanou 
parts oi the del artment 1 h pnngs 
at Dourtmnne I'S'D. n are ii iport nt 
and po( uLar Cliautioiit i the one 
' iwn of important 

Hftiil^Sadae. department of T 
Fran e \rca (1 l* sq m Th 
■ndustri s are aried cmipnsmc 
foundries gla s an 1 brick work* rtn 
mongers pajier making hns rv and 
straw hstv Tobaxo u groi n and i 
specialityismaileofcherrs cullure th 
fruit being used in di 1 1) ns the Ii fueor 
AirsrJk Tlerc arc eo- Immes oea 
Ronchamp lop '”9 300 \esoul 
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^atft'Satoie department of E 
Franc* The manuncniirs arc Inn 
tied — clocks at Cluccs cotton at 
Annecy ani bell founding at Xnneev 
Ie\ieux Agricult ire 1 unimportant 
though pouUrv and dairy fanrnng with 

the manufacture of Cruyero cheese 
are making con idertble progress 
The timber Uude parttcularlv in pine 
wood IS incressiDg There are an 
Uiraatc pits and asphalt miucs The 
eceocty is superb and the cUmite 
pleasant Tbe mineral springs at 
Evian Amph on and St Gen-ais 
are much frequented Annecy and 
Tbonoii are the chief tovns \tc3 
1774 sq m pop (1031)945 300 

Bautss-Alpes, department of S F 
France It is s rv mountainous and 
there arc no indu tnes or manu 
laclares of importance A few sheep 
and cattle are raised Chid towns are 
Cap and Rnanton Area 2I7Ssq m 
pop 87000 

EauIftA-Fyiiaies, department oi 
SA\ Iran e on the Spani h border 
Apart from Its minerals marble and 
slate qaames the indu tries ftre tan 
Dii^ flour miUing paper and ago 
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cultural machinery making At tral France One of its chief inclus 
Tarbes is an important arsenal tries is the manufacture of porcelain at 
Weaving is carried on at Bagndres-de- Limoges Apples are grown for ciocf. 
Bigorre The plains are devoted to and a number of distilleries are cn- 
agnculture, wheat and maize being gaged in liqueur-malnng Fnnclpai- 
mam crops It is rich in hot mineral cereals are wheat, rye, and oaW 
springs Tarbes and Lourdes (q v ) There are iron-foundnes, tannenes, 
are the principal towns Area, 1,750 and dye-works Limoges is the 
sq m , Pop (1931) ISO.OOS capital, the seat of a bishopric, and a 

Hant-Bhin, department of France, militarj' centre Area, 2110 sq» ni. 5 
formerly the S part of Alsace, re- pop (1931) 351,300 
stored to France by the Treatj of Havana, capital of Cuba and largest 
Versailles (1018) Area 1,300 sq m city of \\ Indies Although cigart 
Pop 490 COO The industries are and tobacco arc the mam exports, 
weaving and cotton spinning, and the woollen goods, rum, straw hats, 
manufacture of bricks, tiles, ehemic.ils, and coffee arc also produced W 
paint, and paper Agnculturally harbour is Urge, secure, and fortified, 
the department is well situated, a Hicre is a State University The 
considerable amount of corn being ‘Supreme Court sits m Havana, which 
grown, and quantities of flax The was made a Federal district in 103h 
pnncipal town is Mulhouse Pop Its fine capitol was opened in 1923 B 
180 100 was in Havana harbour m 1898 that 

Haut-Viennc, a department of Cen- the U S Warship .Vbihc was blown upi 





Hawaiian Islands 

inhabited Hawaii (the largest. 4000 

1 ^ 71 ^ Molokai, 

Lanai Nnhau, and Kahoolawe They 
are of volcanic origin Sugar cime 
pine apples, coffee and baSinas ^ 

-sported 

tians now chiefly Chris- 

ancl ir, education is free 

havp h„ naval works 

have been constructed at Pearl 
Harbou:^ 7 m from Honolulu, by the 
United States Federal Govern neL to 

CoasHn^the 

"a^rL S“a^; 

;ISS"“-;ra 

1?^’"^“^ ^'^t'veen «?r..rands^‘'® There 

Hono^ul'u^ broadcasting station at 
.It Haw -,0 Supreme Court sits 

by SsiSf.L‘“l 

are also local courts ^ 

cJ£»"S. "cSk ■(‘“Tfir 5>'' 

Queen, Kamam"Tu.'°died 

and SIX days later tho ir -bondon. 
annexed bv^^e TT .® .'"^unds were 

1 oHfi 4.\ tnc United States Tn 

constituted t?ie TerJi 
&res?b;“' represented™ 

.Sf "ASi."„,SS“ .? 

legislature, the Arte of 1 “ *°eal 

nidified or annulled 

"hite man bur iulf of the 

preseiw'ed for ccnturierw *'? ^®Send, 
has since beerrecorded 
music and rhjthm, wnfffits 
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quarter-tones, have proved attractive 
to the Western ear and are explode 
in American films and records Ti 
guitar and ukelele, however, are nc 
native instruments, but adaptation 
from instruments brought by carl 
Portuguese sailors The Hula girl 
with her grass skirt and swaying hips 
and the surfboard rider are the onl] 
truly Hawaiian institutions which bavi 
survivbed America has spent lavishlj 
in Hawaii, and thousands of wealthj 
tounsts winter there Area (land and 
water), 6400 sq m, pop (1930), 
368, 3 j0 

Consult The Haivanan Anit'ial 
(Uonolulu) , Ancient Hawaiian Mum, 
by S D Porteus and M E Badcod 
(Honolulu, 1926) 

Hawarden [haurden], town * m 
Thiitshire Its mdustnes are coal- 
minmg, brick and tile manufacture, 
iron and chemical works Its chief 
claim to fame is that W E Gladstone 
lived at Hawarden Castle St Deiniol's 
Hostel and Library was founded by 
him Pop 8000 

Hawes, Stephen {d c 1624), Eng 
ttsh poet, IS known solely for hiS 
Passctyme of Pleasure or the History 
of Crattnde Amour and la bel Piicet, 
containing the Knowledge of the Seitn 
sciences and the Course of Man's Lift 
tn this tVoilde (1306) This isyan 
aflegory, treating at gre.at length of the 
education proper to a Irnight, and had 
considerable influence on later writers, 
esneciallv 


oil iciLCi 

especially Spenser 

3- bird of prey diffenng ffon 
tne falcon by the shorter wings 
loneer tail i u , 


and 


w»jr i,4ie biiorter w-uiija «** 

loiiger tail The sparrow-hawk (go 
IS best-known British species 
Hawke, Edward Hawke, 1st Bare 
"Oo-lTsn Fr,„i.-u 1 ij 


fi^n- T-fi,, "u™ laawKe, isc 
(170o- 1781). English admiral 
entered the Navv in 1720, and in 1744 
commanded the Berwick at the BattI 
oi Toulon, and as rear-admiral in 174 



wuioeron Bay in 1759, when he in- 
meted a crushing defeat on the Frencb 
iMavy He was rrnn<#vfi ei rs/*r.r>«n 1770 


W-T 'O * 

iNi^ He w as created a peer in i 
mwke, Martin Bladen HawkOj /«• 
•Baron (6 i860), amateur cnckcter. 



Sawket !51 

aiptaiii of Yorkshire IftSJ-lOlO and 
iince president of the dub He scored 

more than 13 000 runs and was noted 
tor his skilled captaincy He was 
president of the M C C m 19U the 
centenary year and bter bccarae! 
non treasurer He toured wath Eng 
ush teams in Australia India Canada 
and the W Indies l/ird Hawke 
succeeded to th title In 188 
Hawker Robert Stephen {Itovj 
1875) English poet published YAe' 
o^t oflhe San-raal (ISIH) andCorniti 
Banads (16C9) including the ballad 
And shall Trelawnev die? 

Hawkers and Pedlars Ahaikcru 
definedby theHawkers Act I8S$ asa 
person who travels about selling or e* 
^in samples with a horse or other | 
l^t beanng or drawing burd a By 
the Pedlars Act. 1871 a pedlar is a 
Mrsoa who does so nthout a horse 
Boto require a licence to cam on the t , 
trade There arc exemptions for 
commercial trascUers (or the sale of 
ash fmtt and coal and for sales at 
markets or fairs 

Hawktsg (or FaUonry) The pursait 
of game by trained fal ons or hauks 
appears to have bem known in China 
for nearly 4 000 years and In other 
parts of Asia since r 600 ■ c It was , 
■atrodoced into En land in the 8tb| 
century ad and rem ned the most I 
popular sport among the realUiierl 
classes till the iruddle of the 1 th cent , 
It then rapidly declined chiefly 
owin'* to the introduction of fowling 
pieces for shooting game It is now 
of antiquarian rather than sporting 
interest It is still exteosi civ prac 
tised in the East During the Middle I 
Ages the type of hawk a man used 
ind cated lus social position the use 
of the gerfalcon beiOo confined to 
roj altj and the peregrine to the rank 

llawks have always been classified 
into two division the long winged 
JaUcm$ or hawks of tho lure and' 
the short winged JkutrAj Of hawks! 
of the fist The hawks n»ed inj 
England include the Cr-enland Ice-I 
and and Norway the pete*! 


Hawbns 

hobbs goshawk sparrow hawk 
and merlin The peregrine and goshawk 
■e the most generally useful 
The hawk is earned on the right 
wnst protected by a thick leather 
gauittet and is secured by a leash 
attached to the jess a h ht leather 
strap round the bird a teg to which a 
bell IS usually attached The hawk s 
bead and ey es are covered ith a hood 
wb ch IS removed when game is sighted 
and the ha k. slipped She may be 
trained to uviit on i e flv in 
circles above the falconer s head until 
game ta flushed Dogs are sometimes 
used to start the game 

A male falcon or gonbawk is catl -d 
liercfl ot tercel the female is always 
tho larger and more powerful A 
hawk caught and trained from infancy 
is called an eyas 

The fHorry in England includes 
herons grouse black game pheasants 
partridges woodcock snipe and wild 
dock also rooks magpies and 
various scniU birds such as black 
birds thrushes and larks Hares and 
rabbits may be taken with the gos 
hawk and u Asia even ga clles and 
small deer ate among the quarry 
TVregnnes or Sorwav falcons are 
used for herons which must be flown 
m open country the chase usnallv 
being followed on horseback. Short 
winged hawks may be flown in wooded 
clotty Sparrow hawks are flown 
chiefly at blackbirds a nit thrushes and 
merlins at larks 

Hawk^ Sir Henry Baron Bramp- 
B*a>«pton HbiryHawkivs 

mwkua (or fiawkyns) Sa John 
English sador As a 
lyvnog man he made vovaees to the 
Islands and Sierra Leone and 
®tst Englishman to traffic m 
! .1*® whom he seued in Sierra Leone 
t«» the Spaniards in A enero la- 
" oe was JI p for nneoutb 
became Treasurer and Ckaap- 
r of the Navy m the 
yw For h^ senices 
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Armada in 1588 he was knighted He 
made a fortune in shipbuilding, and 
in 1590 Frobisher cruised with him to 
Portugal He founded the Sir John 
Hawkins Hospital at Chatham in 1692 
He sailed witli Drake to the Spanish 
Main in 1695, dying of fever off Puerto 
Rico 

Hawk Moths, group of large, swift- 
flymg, diurnal moths, which hover, 
hke humming-birds, over flowers, 
sipping the nectar by means of their 
long proboscis 

Hawkshill, see Turtle 

Hawksmoor, Nicholas (1061-1736), 
English architect, w'orked under Wren 
from the age of 18, and assisted him in 
the erection of St Paul’s He was 
Clerk of the Works at Whitehall, St 
James’s, and Westminster, and be- 
came Surveyor-General of W'estmmster 
Abbey after Wren’s death He built 
a number of the churches of London, 
including St George’s, Bloomsbury, 
and also designed the library of 
Queen’s College and other buildings 
at Oxford 

Hawkwoed, a group of wild English 
plants, several of which, ivilh foreign 
species, are also cultivated in gardens 
They belong to the dandelion family, 
and are small herbs of several inches 
to 2 ft high, wath heads of tubular 
florets of conspicuous lemon colour 
yellow or orange The w ild species are 
found on banks and in woods, and the 
garden species are grown on sunny 
banlis from seed sown in April or roote 
divided at any time 

Hawthorn, branching thorny shrub 
or small tree belonging to the family 
Rosaccai The loaves are wedge- 
shaped, divided into 3-5-toothed lobes 
and expand before the flowers, which 
are white or pink and fragrant The 
fruit IS red A vanety with double red 

flowers IS grown in gardens, and a 
clo^^le pink la cool greenhouses 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel (1804-1864) 
Aincnean novelist, was a descendant 
of the early Puntan settlers Of his 
many works the best known are 

Tmce-Told Talcs (1842), The House 
uith the Scien Gables (1851), and The 


\ Marble Faun (1806) , but his master- 
piece is The Scarlet Letter (1850), a 
tragic story in which the influence ol 
his ancestiy is most apparent ' 
Hawtrey, Sir Charles Henry (1858- 
1923), English comedian, manager, 
and playwright , first appearance, 
1881 , adapted The Fnvate Secretary 
from the German (1885) ; last ap- 
peared in Ambrose Applejobn's Ad-, 
venture, 1923 Knighted, 1922 
Hay, the stems and leaves of grasses 
and clovers cut when in full bloom, 
dried by exposure to sun and wind, 
stacked, and allowed slightly to fer- 
ment See also Havsiaking 
Hay, Ian, see Beith, John Hay. 
Hayashi, Tadasu, Count (1850-1913), 
Japanese statesman and Ambassador 
to China, Russia, and England. While 
in London he was one of the chief 
negotiators of the first Anglo-Japanese 
alliance, being created viscount m 
recognition of his services 
Haybox, see Cookers, Choice or. 
Haydn, I^anz Joseph (1732-1809), 
Austrian composer, to whom the de- 
velopment of modern instrumental 
music IS much indebted , wrote during 
his lifetime over 100 symphonies and 
over 100 string quartets and tnos. Born 
at Rohrau, Austria, like most great 
composers he displayed signs of great 
talent at an early age, and was sent, 
when 8 years old, to the Cathedral of 
St Stephen in Vienna as a chonster, 
After leaving the Cathedral he made a 
precarious living by giving music 
lessons, while continuing his own 
studies Tlirough the good oflices of 
the poet Metastasio, whom he met m 
Vienna, ho was able to ingratiate him- 
self with the famous master Porpora by 
becoming his willing servant and at 
length securing in return the lessons he 
so much desired Porpora was able to 
secure for him more than one post as 
resident musician to members of the 
nobility, but Haydn’s most important 
appointment was to Prince Paul 
Anton Esterhazy, whose Kapellmeister' 
he became, and whose family ho con- 
tinued to serve for many years, pro- 
ducing music and conducting orches- 


Birdoa 1C3 Har Fautceloie Treat; 

tt« at a comfortable salary Th« finally he shot himself Iha Judpntnl 
•■orks produced danoi; this penod of Sototton is in the National Gai]er> 
Wtned him fame abroad and in 1*91 and his Mtehx of Anti Slaterfi 
ho made bis first iisit to Fneland Soeuly u m the National Portrait 
where bo wrote his famous SaJonw* GaDery Ha\donwdlalwaysboremem 
setofsymphoaics whicbareamong his bered for his (184 ) 

^cst works Ketumingta\ienna he Ba; Ferer are AtcasoY 
h»gan work on his oratorio 7A« Hayes Bntberford Birchard (18 2 
Crrafien which had a hu^e success on 1993) 19th I’resident of the Ifaited 
l^&rstperformancein li98andqmck]y States He was bom in Ohio and 
became very popular TA* Seasoat atudi^ at Harvard Law School 
came 3 years later His health at this subseqneoUy practismi; m Cincinnati 
time began to lad and though stdl Hefou^htintheCiMlVvarand became 
eontmuing to compose he btKame Presulentin 1877 Intbefa cofmuch 
lacreasingly weaker making his last opposition he withdrew the 1 ederal 
puWic appsaranee in 1809 at a gala soldiers from the S States thereby 
peHoimaoce effecting a quicker returnto normal con 
of Tfis Crea ditions and did muchto elimmate cor 
/ton in tuptioD in Government departments 
\ icuna In Haynialci&g is the harvesting of 
1^9 he died mown or cut grasses which are sub- 
Besidestbe sequeotly stored and dned for fodder 
syntphonies If hay is wanted for seed the grass 
and chamber must bo allowed to maturo b«fore 
music pre cutting while for fodder tbo crop 
vioosly men should be cot when id full tlower 
tinned In fairly large fields the cntting or 
Haydn wrote mowing machine is worked contmu 
some SO ousty m a spiral There are oow 
concertos for machines to turn the hay a day or two 
piaoo violin after It has been cut and after drying 
and cello the partially withered gross is drawn 
and various other mstnini nts 3 ora into windrows by horse rakes and 
tonos U masses Is operas over 00 the wfndiors are then collected into 
pianosonatas and much miscellaneous cocks The cocks are carted to largo 
vocal and instramcntal music Apart stacks or hay sheds in which form the 
from Its theoretical importance in hay is stored until required 
musical development Haydns music Ha> baias are valuable innovations 
has a charactensticallyf esh and genial consisting ol widely spaced pillars 
melodiousocss The Surfini* and bearing a roof and standing on a dry 
CloeA symphonies are among the surface of stones or gravel raised some 
immortms of music inches above the ground Sea also 

Haydos, Benjamm Kobert (1789- AcRici>t.TUi(At.MACHtM8RY 
1846) English pamter bom at Hay Fauneetote Treaty (1901) be 
Plymouth beRan his studies at tween Great Hntain and the United 
the Royal Acadetfty school in 1804 States amending the Bolner Clayton 
and 3 years later began to evbibit Treaty of 1650 regarding tho pro- 
histoneal paintings of an ambitious posed canal between the Atlantic and 
character His work gamed little the Pacific Oceans The neutral! 
recognition and from 1»23 Onwards aation of the canal is ma ntaincd it 
when he was first imprisoned lor d bt u to be always free from blockade 
his life became a record of struggle and is not to be commanded by fort 
aeainstpo erty of disappointed asp r ficatioos The pdicing of the banks 
ation and of thwarted ambitions until is reserved by the United States 
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Hayter, Sir Georse (1792-1871), 
English painter In 1810 Hayter 
became miniatiinst to Pnncess Char- 
lotte, but ho IS best known to-day 
for his large paintings of such subjects 
as Queen Victoria taking the Coronation 
Oath, The Marriage of the Queen, and 
The Meeting of the First Reformed 
Parliament One of his works is said 
to contain 189 portraits He was 
appointed painter inordinary to Queen 
Victoria, and was knighted m 1842 

Hazel {Corylus), genus of shrubs of 
the order Corylacem Hazels are 
common in hedges, especially on sand, 
having coarse, serrated leaves, male 
catkins, and female flowers witli enm- 
son stigmas The fruit is an edible nut 
The wood is used in cabinet-making, 
the roots in veneering cabinets, and the 
root shoots for crates, hurdles, hoops, 
whip handles, and for wattling the 
space between stakes in a fence 

Hazhtt, William (1778-1830), Eng- 
lish essayist, was a friend of Coleridge. 
Wordsworth, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt 
For the last-named he wrote Hie Round 
Table (1816-17), a scries of htcrarv 
essays, which were published in The 
Examiner His Lectures on English 
Poets (1818), English Comte Writers 
(1819), Dramatic Literature of the Age 
of Elizabeth (1821), Chaiacters of 
hhakespeare's Plays (1817), and Table 
Talk (1821-2) were important and 
popular works He is best known by 
The Spirit of the Age (1825) llazhtt’s 
style is not of tlio clearest, but his 
essays show his wide learning and deep 
feelings , probably the best known are 
those onThe Fight and On Walking 

Head, the part of the body which m 
the higher animals contains the brain 
and sense organs It can be divided 
into two regions, tlie face and the 
cranium, the latter containing the 
brain See also ANTiiKOPOLocy, Cul- 
TUItAL 

Headache, pam in the head, often 
producing great distress and incon- 
venience It may be recurrent, even 
becoming permanent The seat of 
pain is usually the brain, but some- 
times the skull, scalp, or nerves of the 


head and face are affected Ken’oo 
headache affects persons of a nenou 
temperament who are in poor hcalti 
or are overworked, and sometimes i 
produced by atmospheric condition! 
Migiatne is a severe variety aflcctitij 
particularly those w'ho are intellectnal 
It usually aflects only one side of m 
head, and may be accompanied h 
nausea and vomiting, and bnght spot 
appearing in front of the ej es Seur 
cases may last a week. The 
attack comes on before the age of 
and may be repeated at intervals, w, 
they usually cease between 60 and 
Treatment is to take light nounshing 
food, plenty of rest, and avoid wonj 
and strain Tonics, such as arsenic or 
quinine, may be taken, witli bromideSi 
during the attacks , 

Sympathetic hoadacho is prodiicca 
by some disorder, such as dyspep®'® 
(<7 v ) or bad teeth, occurring hi a® 
other region of the body In children 
it IS most commonly caused by ej® 
strain It disappears when the cause 
IS removed A neemic headache occurs 
in those who suffer from anmnu®' 
heart disease, hardened nrtenc^ cf 
Bright’s disease It gencrallv aflWi 
the top or back of the head and i 
accompanied by irritability and de- 
pression Alcohol gives great tem 
porary relief Heart stimulants, iron, 
and good food should be gi'f. 
Hypcrccnnc headache is accompaniw 
by a flushed face and throbbing w tde 
v'csscls of tlie head It may be pf®' 
duced by hard work, irregular meals, 
too much alcohol, or excitement, 
pecially m tliose people who haiv 
suffered a head injury Headaches 
due to too much good living arc of this 
type Alcohol should bo abandoned, 
coffee and tea taken sparingly, and 
light diet of white tneat, fish, and frd'j 
instituted The bowels must be kepr 
worlang regularly Cold water ap- 
plied on a cloth to the head giv^ 
relief Toxamiic headache is due t 
some poison in the blood, often 
duced by fevers, influenza, or a cold, 
sometimes by constipation, or inliahng 
poisonous gases Treatment consist® 



Health. BiU oi 
JO fcmovmg the cause of poisonjng 
pthei forim of headache are gouty 
headache rheumatic headache ac 
companied hv great tenderness of the 
and organic headache due to 
“'J^ase of the brain itself 
,, Bill ol, a document gi%cn to 

uie master when a ship is leaving port 
Awordmg to whether th re is an 
^ectious disease in the port or not 
the bill is clean suspected 
touched or foul In the latter 
even the ship is liabl to be quatao 
tmed la the next port 
Health Insurance a compulse-y 
““icml scheme to secure free medical 
attendance and compensation for lost \ 
^Bes to all insured workers dnrmgj 
•'ckness Such a scheme waa lotro-l 
uu ed in Germany m 1883 bat was not 
Mopt^ m this country until the pass 
^ National Insurance Act 
1®11 The costs like those of 
uiemploynieat Insurance are con 
'worker the emplo>ef 
Jhd the State All wage-earners with 
, “8 exeeptioa of non manual workers 
««iwg over ^250 a >ear and a fe v| 
■**?**. O'™ schemes I 

we included About 171 million pet 
!?*“ wsuted The present rate 
wecjjy contribution w 1* W fori 
I (M payable by the eraploywr) 1 
and Ji Id (Of women (7<f payable 
hy the employer} In North m fre 
{Md the sums ate U id (Sdlsnd lid 
('W ) respectively Half of any 
' arrears doe to unemployment are 
i cccuaed Sickness benefits are as 
loiiows sickness— men I6j spinsters 
I and widows I2i married women 10 
' V rates are reduced to 9i for men 
aodTs Sd forwomenwherelesstbanKU 
' wifely contnbutions have been paid ' 
I t)isahW>ment — men 7s Cd spinsters 
and widows Oi married women 8s 
I matermty 40s Insurance is usually 
admmistercd through an approved ! 
I society which may bo able to ofic ; 
( add t onal ben fits for dental and other ' 
I treatment The total receipts under | 
I the scheme fur Great Untain and 
(Northern Ireland m 1931 were ^41 I 
(muiioDS the expenditure on benefits* 
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was £3i millions the cost of admims 
tration £0 millions Funds to th 
extent oi £l'’8 millions stand to th 
credit of tl» scheme and the approved 
societtes 

lltalth Ministry ol a department 
of btate cr ated in 1910 It super 
vises local govemm nt and the bodies 
responsible therefor and deal ith 
National Health In urance Old Aj, 

I ensions adult ration of foodst iHs 

C ovi ion of baths and wash house 
kenes cemetenes crematorn 
the well being of children livin., n 
canal boats tlic housing of th 
working-cia s cate of the blind 
the deal and dumb lunat cs and th 
mentally deficient maternity ani 
child welfare registration of birth 
deaths and mamages inspect on 
of nursing homes town plannin>, 
water supply slum elearnnccs and a 
host oi other important duties Its 
bead the Minister of ll alth is 
invariably a member of the Cabinet 
ItsuppUntcd the former Local Govern 
ment Board 

BeaJy Umotby Michael (I8o7 
1931) Irish politi nn and U\ yer Is 
1880 he was elected M P for \\ exford 
and at once made his rauk m the 
House of Commons by his fearless and 
witty oratory In 1834 he was called 
to the Car Onginally a friend and 
pTot6ga of Parnell he later became 
one of hw bittere t opionents In 
1900 bis opposition to the United 
Insh League cau ed hie expulsion from 
theraoksof thebat onal sts towhich 
however ho later returned He re 
tired from Parliatn nt in 1918 but 
reappeared in publ c lif again in 19 
when he was appointed Governor 
Gcuerd of the newly found d Irish 
Free state H resigned in 19 7 
Bearing tet Ear Soumi 
B earn LalcadiO {18»> lOtU) author 
was the son of an Irish father and a 
Greek mother h spent some time in 
.Am rsca but ultimately settled in 
Japan la 1891 There he spent the 
remainler of his bfe as ikol sso of 
'Lngtish at Tokyo HU works include 
many books on Japanese history aal 
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customs — t g Glwipsrs of Unfamiliar 
Japan (1804), Gleanings tn Buddha 
Fields (1807), A Japanese ^^lscrtlany 
(1001), etc Tliey nro niarlvcd bj an 
extremely beaiitiuil pro<;o style After 
his adoption of a Japanese name .and 
citizenship and his conversion to the 
Buddhist faith, hts life was less happy , 
Japan, an Attempt at Interpretation 
(1904) belongs to this period See 
Life and Letters, bj Elizabeth Bisland 

Hearse, a vehicle for coiivcvinR a 
dead body to its burial-place Hie 
hearse was originally a triangular 
framevvork for holding ceremonial 
candles at a Church service, but the 
JOth-eent pr.acticc of erecting splendid 
canopies of iron and brass, set with 
candles, over the bodies of famous 
people vMiilc lying in state in the 
church, caused a gradual change of 
meaning to the present sense 

Hearst, Wilhatn Randolph (f> ISC')), 
American publisher, founder of the 
largest newspaper firm in the world, 
began by editing the San Francisco 
examiner in 1887 In 1805, he pur- 
chased tlio New YorU Morning 
Journal, an unsuccessful paper, which 
ho quickly raised to the front rank by 
sensational methods He expanded 
his interests until, in 1925. 25 news- 
p.apcrs belonged to him His publica- 
tions now include mag.azines, and he is 
interested in films 

Heart, The. This organ is composed 
of a pair of hollow muscular tubes 
placed side by side, its function being 
to propel blood on the one side into tlie 
lungs, and on the other, into the 
general circulation of the body {see 
CIKCULATORY Svstem) Each of the 
two sides of the heart is divided into 
sections or “ chambers ” the auricle 
which receives the blood from the 
veins, and the ventricle, which re- 
ceives it from the auricle and drives it 
to the arteries The walls of the ven- 
tncles are thick and muscul.ar, while 
those of the auricles arc thin and less 
muscular The heart pumps blood 
through, its chambers bj a process o/ 
alternate contraction and dilatation 
known as systole and diastole. The 


direction of flow is controlled ‘'z 
vailvc-S, of vvfaicli there are two setsos 
each side of tlic heart The first $et 
lies between the auricle and the 
tricle, and their purpose is to prcvca- 
blood from flowing b.ack into tw 
auricle when the vcntncle goes loio 
systole, or contraction The 
set lies between the ventricle and iW 
artery into which it is pumping bkxw. 
to prevent regurgitation of the luW 
back into the ventricle when tre 
ventricle goes into diastole, or 
tion The v.ilvcs take the foroi 
of two or of three cusps which cSBg 
loosely while the blood passes Jon'W® 
through the valve, but flap o'*-* 
into apposition when the blood tena 
to flow backwards , 

Tlie l>eat of the heart docs not tajj 
place simult.ineously throughout tno 
organ, but occurs in a definite ” 
ITrstly, the auricles relax (auticuw 
di.astolo), and during this time, t" 
blood flows into them from the vein 
They then contract (auricular sjstoki 
and drive blood p.ast the valves in'“ 
the relaxing (or diastolic) 'ontncies 
Secondly, the v entridos contract ('‘Civ 
tnculnrsvstole), and the valves through 
which the blood has just passed fl^ 
back into apposition, so that the 
IS forced forwards past the second so 
of valves The ventricles now E° 
diastole, and leceive more bloOd fro® 
the auricles, again in systole If 
car IS placed on tlie left side o* 
chest above the heart, the heart-Doai 
can be heard — " Lub-Dub." ' 1-’^“- 
Dub " The " Lub " corresponds tc 
the vibr,itions caused by tlie closing o* 
the first set of valves , the " Dub/ tc 
those caused by the second set 
There are many diseases of the hwt* 
which resemble one another m tba* 
they affect the valves, and are for wu 
reason termed valvular diseases Tlic 
valves may become affected in twc 
ways , either they will not close prO' 
pcrly, or else they will not open "*d”j 
enough, the two conditions being calico 
incompetence and stenosis respectively 
The consequences of incompetence arc 
that the blood is able to regurgitate 
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Hearts, a modern card game for from 
- to 0 players In tlie four-handed 
game a full pack of 62 cards is used, and 
the whole pack dealt out 1 card at a 
time In two-handed Hearts each 
player receives 13 cards With 3 
players the two of spades is discarded , 
when 6 play, both black twos, and when 
0 play, all 4 twos are discarded 1 ho 
object IS to avoid talang tricks con- 
taining hearts There is no trump- 
suit At the end of a hand each 
player counts the number of hearts in 
^as taken, and pays for 
them in some prearranged manner 
eg 1 counter for each heart, the pool to 
be token by any player having no 
hearts , or by the face-value of tlie 
tords, ace counting 14, king 13. queen 
12, and jack 11 (spot /icails) Another 
method is for each player to pay into 
the pool as many counters for each 
heart taken as there are players 
besides himself, and then withdraw 1 
counter for. every heart not taken 
Heart 6 HasOf see Pansy 
Heat Wo are made conscious of 
the cMstcnco of heat by the direct 
evidence of our senses, since our skin 
nerve-endings which 
tell us w hen it is bomg heated or cooled 
'te add to a body the 
hotter It becomes Wc thus get the 

o° heat ^«"'P“‘ature as iiitensity 

The properties of heat can be much 
more adequately understood if we 
suppose It to bo the rapid motion or 
vibration of molecules This has an 
important bearing on the J<t„ehc 
Theory of Mailer {q v ), and on Thermo- 
dy,mnncs the science of the relation 
between heat, mechanical work, and 
other forms of energy Jn this article 
weshaU deal only with such phenomena 
considered without 
reference to the real nature of heat 
We find that a body expands as it 
acquires heat This principle enables 

K '^“Sree of heat con- 
toined^in a body, in other words, its 
temperature, the mercury thermo- 
meto being a familiar e\ample {see 
Tsmperatuiu:, Measurement op) 


By its means we find it possibl 
verify the first law of heat, nan 
that heat passes by conduction 
from a body at a liigher tempera 
to one at a lower temperature I 
bring tivo bodies which are at diife 
temperatures into intimate contact 
colder one becomes wanner and 
warmer colder, the final tempera 
being uniform 

Wo define a quantity of heat, t 
by selecting some substance as sti 
ard, and taking the amount of i 
required to produce in it a given 
of temperature as our iimt of quan' 
For the measurement of quantitie 
heat, or " calorimetry'," as it is cal 
we take water as the standard i 
stance, and define the unit of hea 
the amount necessary to raise 
temperature of 1 gramme of w 
from 16® to 10° C Wc call this 
" calone " As this is a small quan 
the kilogram-calorie, 1,000 tunes 
great, is often used as a praci 
unit 

A characteristic property \of t 
IS its conduction by bodies h 
wo can define the " conducti' 
for heat ” of a body This spe< 
conductivity for heat v'anes v' 
greatly from one substance to 
other Metals are good conductc 
copper and silver conduct heat ne; 
7 times better than iron, but i 
conducts heat c 700 times better ti 
silk or flannel Non-metallic s 
stances generally, such as glass, "C 
porcelain, conduct 100-1000 times 
than metals, while cork is c 10,' 
times less conducting than iron 

Liquids also conduct float, hg 
metals such as mercury being v 
good conductors , liut ordinarilv 
a liquid IS heated, as in a vessel oV£ 
flame, conduction takes place o 
across a very thin layer of the flg 
wetting the inside of the vessel 
yond this tile liquid, as it receives h£ 
rises upwards in the vessel, and 
replaced by an inflow of cooler hq" 
Xhis process is called " convectioi 
Gases are very poor conductors 
iieat, nevertheless, a mass of gns 


of heat w .u.tablv situated 

‘ofros a third method b> 
^hhMt passe, from one body to an 
have a stove burning I 
"V*™ «« arable to fed the 
*7^^ «roamiBg op from it and the 
l5ut ^ *‘“*“* hy convection 

f “ “ «■«« time we feel a direct 

directions from the 
t^ * '»hich may take place 

*2'*^ ^ without perceptible 
on the Utti iLlies 
tj,. temperature, and I 

ef applies to transference' 

Of ^ radiation as m the ca,e 
conduction namel) that heat is 
a raeans only transferred from I 
‘ to t cold body and not 

(,,11 The matter Is dealt with 
j^^the article IUoiation 
a as the addition of heat to 

* ,^7/ .cause It to change its 
r.._ 'W™ sohd to liouid or 

Kom liquid to vapour the nature of 
as a mode of motion of the 
?®i*cwes of bodies is obvious the 
UTO Structure of a solid will break up 
"hen lU patUcles arc set in sufficiently 
,®**ut vibration and since the attrac 
I'uu between particles differs from 
One substance to another so also wUl 
substances melt at differing tern 
Features The motion of the particle, | 
^a liquid receivtng heat may finally 
OT'oine so violent as completely to 
Uvcrcomo the force ihicb holds them 
higetlier and to allow them to fly 
Sround with snfficieiit violence to evert | 
on the walls of a > essel a preseuro like 
that of a gis and the liquid s said 
to boiL The Kmetic Theory of Matter 
Ifv) has resulted from a study of 
these and reUted phenomena ^t 
^e may here deal with some ol the] 
tmiple facts of change of state 
if we heat very eSd >co, t warms up 
steadily but when its melt ng point is 
reached It ceases to warm up as we 
supply heat and commences to melt 
As much heat is needed to melt it as 
w-ould raise the temperature of the 
water produced by 80 C. This heat 
Is called the latent heat because it r- 


» Best 

imagined as latent m the water and 
IS i(k fact evolved ogam when water 
(rrese. Melting continues as heat is 
supplied and not until the whole is 
melt^ does the temperature again 
beipo to rise 

It IS obviously easv to measure the 
latent heat of a solid by methods 
similar to those employed in measuring 
specific heat. That of water for in 
stance u easily found by adding, a 
weighed quantity of ice at its melting 
point to a coMsiderabtv greater weight 
of warm water the ice melts com 
pteteiy and a simple measurement of 
the final temperature enables us to 
calculate how much beat has been 
involved In the process 

The latent beat of bodies is of great 
use when it is necessary to maintain 
constant temperature Steam from 
water boiling freely has a constant 
temperature upon which fact » good 
deal of domestic cooking depend, It 
should be noted however the 

temperature of steam vanes cos 
tiderably with variation in nree ure of 
the atmosphere The melbag point 
of Ice at o vanes slightly according to 
pressure 

The increase In the boding point of 
water with pressure has important 
practical applications It 1$ used 
u nnrst caOy in various types of cooker 
in wh ch the escape of steam is hindered 
so that the temperature nses above the 
o dmary boding point and cooking u 
eOected more mp dly hfany tvpu of 
technical and commercial apparatus 
are employed la which m the same 
way water vapour is applied m order 
to heat substmees to temperatures 
considerably above normal boding 
point Modern steam boilers work 
'wy high pressures indeed and 
since the efficiency with which the 
tjat is utdiscd is the greater 
the bi^her the temperature every 
cBort Is laadb to mcrease the tempera 
tnre and pressure as far as avaSble 
matenals w lU allow 

Set alto Gases Liqpbfactiok of 
Kixetk Tm£ory and Refuiobra 


Heath 


160 


Hesiit 


Heath (or Heather), vjld ptants of the 
order I'ncact-r [q.v ). found on inottr',, 
heaths, and cliffs, u-ith much-branch' d 
stems, smll 
nc(’dle-sh tpcd 
Ic.L-v cs ond 
Bpihrs or clus- 
ters of purple 
hell- sh.i pod 
flowers CuUt 
valcd vanct)"3 
require s.mdv 
sod and <• fair 
amount of 
water 

Heath, Ktch- 
olas (c li'iOO- 
1/178). Arch- 
bishop of li ork 
(lO.Sr. 0) Af- 
ter being s'.nt 
on ,1 mission 
to the Gcrnnn 
Lutheran 
Pri nces in 
I'iS.'i, he s\as 
made Bishop 
of Rochc-slcr, 
Crass-lcucd Iknli 1 0 .1 p , ,a n d 
Dorchester, 1C43 Accepting the c.irlj 
reforms of Edward VI, he was 
deprived of his see and imprisoned in 
Ififll for rejecting the Ordinal of 18,70, 
regulating the consecration of bishops 
Under hlary he became Archbishop of 
York, 1C55, and Lord Chancellor He 
was depnsed of his see in 1659 by 
Queen Elizibcth for refusing to accept 
her supremnc> in tlie Church 

Heating, Eleotric. High-tcmpera- 
turo electric heating is described under 
Elcctkic Eurnace, but the use of 
electricity to produce low-temperature 
heat, mainly for domestic purposes, is 
rapidly increasing, owing to its great 
convenience, and m spite of its cost 
Although tlic heal is usually required 
at a low temperature it is necessary i 
that the actual hc-iting units should i 
be run at a fairly high temperature, in 
order tliat Uie heat may bo communi- 
cated to the heated object as quickly 
as possible It is only recently tliat 
sufhcicntly durable and cheap heating 



resist.snces have been av.sflablo , tJ 
dm f of these is ,an alloy of nickel ar 
diromium, known as ra'hronf, wluc 
tan Ix! hcafi'd by a riirrent to brigl 



n'-flfcl'"'* Uall Kadlatof 

redness in air (or long periods withot 
serious oxidation Uadnfors cor 
sisting of spiral resistances of this wit 
set m front of concave reflectors < 
untamishable material such as chre 
mium-platcd metal or Kt.ninicss stci 
are now very common and much like 
on account of their cheerful apjiearanc 
and the f.ict that they do not polluf 
the air 

Electric cooking appliances corr 
pnso kettles and saucepans svitli buill 
in resistances, clcctncally heated os’Cni 
and hot-plates, whicH are smoOt 
flat sheets of metal olcx:tnc,ally he.ifcc 
Their cfTicicnt use requires that th 



Electric Hot point which heats water hy contact 


utensils heated by them should b 
clean, smooth, and flat on the bottoii 
as otlicnvise the transference of heat i 
inefficient 


Butint of Soostf fi 

Elfctnuty is tufiplitd lit a vefy low 
fi(e lot heating water whicJi tf con , 
tamed m a la^e «erv wcU Insulated 
tank lijis enables the water to be 
heated from cold by a moderate cor 
rent ao,} ^ept hot by a very la"’’ <sae , 
The control u automatic and the cost 
does not greatly exceed that of gat 
healing Another type of healer is 
the tunerrien ktattr the heating re- 
tutance being earned on a rod which is 
used to stir the water or other l><tui I 
to be heated. This form of healer is 
^g hlyetScient as practically no heat >t 

Beating of ttoosu The English 
elimata makes it necessarv for living 
rMms to be provided witn some aoii 
of heating apparatus which iaa be 
brought into use for seven or eight 
months m the year It is al«o oec« 
eMtway necessary for bedrooms to be 
provided with artificial heat and often 
aesuable for halts passages and Ian f 
mgs to be slmiUrly erjuipped The 



II Beating of 

by One fire is a logical met 
solving the proWetn although 
its^iudvantages 

liy coal tic tiodem open fi 



'simple end dignified in appe: 
scientifically designed and 1 
'saving in construction Thesur 
are coloorfol frequently of stofi' 
Eometimes tiles with an enamel!' 
face tnut or shiny Fusion 
ware is durable and attroctiv 
I will never chip Modem aiott 
are often small consisting mei 
a tiny shelf formed by the proj 
of the tiled frameworlc 

Brass fenders are occasional 
placed by an earthenware keri 
tainmg an adjustable air inlet 
firee bum on a raised hearth c 
without a kerb 

The actual fire grate consists It 
caves of flrej'lav blocks heated I 



Heating of Eooms 


1C2 


Heating of Eooi 


causing less dust and healthier atmo- 
sphere, require ample prc-heated air 
to bum in an open grate An inex- 
pensive fitting IS on the market for 


Cleaning stwtjg? 


<Tue and 
baffbr 


^iome Gr iuf^na 

h9^ wo^^rquicfjy 


' cold v»oher«c»fj^ 
, in’Cf <4nf)ectioo 



CoU 'Miter 
^eflectin^ 3hi«id 
draintriQ hap 

sofelj^jMortJ 

pito* lapr 

_ ''OU/6 

*W(n^ ouf 
p(ior^«jer 

Section of Water Heater for Room Heating 


ordinary coal grates, supplying the 
necessary draught Old fire-places can 
thus be reconstructed for complete 
combustion 

For rooms and halls in continual use, 
or where danger of fire is great, aj 
closed stove is best, giving slow con- 
tinuous heat, requiring little stoking, 
and keeping in overnight Placed in 
the cen^e of the room in continental 
fashion, the stove radiates heat from a 
pipe connecting it with the outer vail 

Coke, anthracite, and smokeless fuels 
are suitable in all such stoves , some 
burn coal also They can be adjusted 
as a slow fire, or will bum up brightly 
if required They cost 3s -5s a week 
for fuel 

By Gas Heating by gas received a 
big impetus wuth the introduction in 
1906 of the upnght radiant heater, in 
which a senes of gas-jets burns inside 
grilles of clay and metallic oxide which 
glow brightly when heated Research 
since then has been directed to im- 
pro\Tng this type A slight chemical 
change in the composition of the 
radiant increased its heating value , 
better mixture of air and gas reduced 


fumes , the introduction of flu 
above built-in stoves has given a goi 
room draught almost as effective 
with a coal fire , the radiant hea 
without drying the air unduly 
heater, however good, requires cleami 
from time to time, and broken radian 
should be mended at once to prove 
wastage and danger from fumes G 
fires are made in portable sizes, ai 
can be plugged to a socket as easily 
an electric heater Best of this style 
the bowl fire, with a single radiant 
the centre of a copper bowl whii 
reflects and concentrates the heat 
tiny bracket heater of tins type can 1 
used in small rooms with no spa 
floor-space Imitations of coal fires a 
made with the gas heater behind 
black cov'er representing lumps of co: 
Another type resembles glowing cok 
Coloured stoves help to bngliten 
modem room and harmonise with tl 
decorative scheme 
By Eleclnctty The best known 
electric heater is the bowl type wn 
its circular reflector for local heatinj 
a similar design is used as a coiln 
radiator, especially in bathrooms ' 
small rooms where floor space 
scanty Portable fires radiate he: 
from flat-bar or clamp-in elemcni 
more efficiently if the actual elemcn 
are curved A swivel wall heate 



A Gas Tire in iroitatjon of a Coal F*iro 
hidden from view , reflects heat from 
shiny copper surface One portab 
model, with a chromium-plated refle 
tion, has the back decorated as 


s'-V 



Seating ot Koinat l$3 Eebiew Iiasgnaga 

screen and » leversed in the grate inwt attractive A stove burning 
when out of use vaporised patafho can be used lor light 

An clcctnc fire can bo fitted into oookuig then converted simply to 
exuting fire places without structural form an excellent radiator In the 
alterations to tone with any furniture coontiy where there is no gas or 
and decorative scheme It may be electric installation oil is the only 
moved out m an emergency to another alternative to the fuel burning grate 
room Continuous luminous heat lor Heavea the English i ord meaning 
warming the air gently is gisen by & the finnament about the earth In 
lamp element in a copper refieetor certain teligvons eg that of Babylonia 
Tor slow controlled heating as in halls there were several heavens the abodes 
and narsenes whero a circulating of various Gods In the Hebrew and 
system is impracticable the electnc Christian religions the word had come 
tubular heater is eflective The tem to mean the dwelling place of God and 
perature Is kept even automatiEally m Christian eschaloiogy {y r ) the 
ultimate destination of those who ate 

EeaTenfleld. BalUe ol (a little N of 
the itoman wall a n 634) the Anglo* 
Sajioas under Oswald of Beraicia 
inflicted a crushing and final defeat 
on the Dntona under Cadwalia 
who lost hit life <Uo called the 
Battle of Deniscsburs 
Beavuide Layer fff Broadcastins 
nebhet, Chnstiao Fnedrieh (1813- 
1863) Oarman dramatist and poet of 
humble birth first became known lor 
hia tragedy Juduh (1841) His 
most imponast work is ifana ifasia 
I tia (1844) a tragedy in prose dealing 
with the lives of ordinary folk 
that foreshadowed Ibsen Hu other 
tsa'edies inclods Julia (1831) and 
Dte NfbtIuHgtn (186 ) His lyncs 
were published as GedicAte (184-) and 
tlruicslitts ucMmut fteue CedieAie (1848) and he also 

and there is no danger of fire This wrote a diarj that has been printed 
style can be disguised as a wall panel Behs nh] in Greek mytho 
Inconspicuous under a coat of lv«t logy the daughter of Zeus and Hera 
resisting paint of the correct shade was the goddess of youth and cup 
but efficient Blectncaliy heated water bearer to the gods until she waa 
radiators are most satisfactory of all replaced by Ganymede (yc) She 
and can be made quite small and deco later married Heracles in Rome 
rative to fit on a wall shell A heate shcwasworshppedasDiaor Jnventas 
and geiUct » useful in bed sitting (youth) and is r presented as a young 
rooms A reflect on plate u loaertod virRin decked with flowers 
under the element when room heating &bar Reginald (1783-1820) Eng 
IS desired hsh hymn writer was made Bishop of 

fly O I An oil burning stove is Calcotta in 18, His hymns Include 
cheap in cost and running expenses Hoty Ilely Holy LordOod/HmigAly 
The ainaU models are portable and Tiram G etKland i Icy tfeuntutiu and 
give a good heat for their size TAeSotiof Codgaes F<>riA fa Ha 
hew shades in colonnng make them Hebrew tangnaga. A Semitic 





Hebrew Latcratuie 164 Hebrides 


language {q v ) which was developed 
by the Israelites in Canaan, and became 
the language ol the Jewish sacred 
literature The alphabet is developed 
from that common to all Semitic 
languages, and is wntten from right 
to left For a description of its later 
use and development sec Hebrew 
Literature 

Hebrew Literature. Applied to 
literature in the Hebrew language or 
writings originally in Hebrew, but now 
surviving only in translation The 
earhest literary monuments are com- 
prised in the Old Testament Scriptures 
and vanous apocryphal books, the 
latter of which are lor the most part 
represented only in translations 

The knowledge and use of Hebrew 
has doubtless been contmuous After 
the close of the Biblical Canon, the 
oral traditions regarding law and 
usage, common among the Jews m 
Palestine, underwent steady develop- 
ment They were finally redacted and 
wntten down c the 2nd cent a d 
These are known as the Mtshtia, and 
are m a pure Hebrew, with but a small 
admixture of foreign terms Apart 
from the Mishna, ^ere grew up the 
Mtdrashtm, a senes of commentaries 
and homilies on the Scriptures, in 
Hebrew The Geittara, a compre- 
hensive commentary on the Mishna 
produced in Aramaic, forms, together 
with the Mishna, w hat is known as the 
Talmud 

Although the main body of post- 
bibhcal Hebrew literature was, until 
recently, religious or legalistic, it 
comprised also a considerable output of 
scientific work and belles-lettres There 
was a succession of liturgical poets 
whose hymns and psalms have been 
incorporated m the Hebrew prayer 
book, plays, and satires as exemplified 
in the works of Emanuel de Romi 
(a contemporary of Dante) as well as 
innumerable philosophical treatises m 
Hebrew, dictionaries, and grammars 
It says a great deal for the flexibility 
of Hebrew that its vocabulary kept 
pace with the demands made upon it, 
new words and expressions appearing 


as in the case of other living languages 

The rise of the Zionist Movement 
(1897) and its adoption of Hebrew as 
the language of profane use in Pales- 
tine assured for all time the per- 
manence of the Hebrew language 
Under the genius of the great Hebrew 
lexicographer Eliezer ben Ychude, it 
blossomed into now life, proving itself 
adequate to modern needs In Pales- 
tine to-day Hebrew is tlie language 
of the new literature, of the Press, 
the theatre, and every branch of Jewish 
life Modern Hebrew has also been 
the medium of a valuable hterature, 
notably the work of the modem 
Hebrew poet Ch N Biahk, the essayist 
Achad Haam, and a whole array of 
novelists and writers on topics ranging 
from the abstruse to the common- 
place See Abrahams, Short History 
of Jewish Literature (1906). 

Hebrews, sec Jews 

Hebrews, Epistle to the, book of the 
New Testament of unknoivn author- 
slup, its ascnption to St Paul bemg 
now generally discredited Its teach- 
ing stresses the universal character of 
the Church as opposed to the Judaising 
tendencies that existed amongst 
Christian Jews Its mam theological 
importance is m the expression of the 
doctrine of the Incarnation and its 
imphcations 

Hebndes [heb'rideez], The, the W 
Isles of Scotiand, fringing the Atlantic 
coast for o 200 m from the Firth 
of Clyde to the W coast of Suther- 
land The archipelago is divided 
into the Outer and Inner Hcbndcs, 
separated by the waters of the Little 
Mmch, and comprised in the connfrer 
of Aygyllshure, Inverness-shire, anc 
Ross and Cromarty The two group! 
are fairly distinct geologically Th( 
Outer Isles, of which Lewis-with-Harris 
N and S Uist, Benbecula, and Barra 
are the chief, are denuded humps oJ 
gneiss The Inner Hebrides (Skye, 
Eigg, Coll, Rum, Mull, Staffa, Iona. 

J ura, Colonsay, and Islay) have befcn in- 
vaded by volcanic " traps," especially 
m the N Skye {q v ) and the more 
N isles arc mountemous , the cultiv- 


EedL 


able am every^brre Is imall and this by ls3\iB^ the child expor 
Doors and peat hags cover most ot (he on Mt Ida to die After the uU 
soitate There are cxteiisnc dee* Troy Hecoba Vi-as e\%en to Ul> 


chmatcLfS'erywet sheep* and tattle she escaped but in her flight wa 
raising are the principal occupathms changed into a dO), She Uien threv 
local tweeds and whiskies both have herselt into the ac% at a pbee whicl 
great reputatwns Sk)e is the largest became known as Cyneum (Gr 
i^nd and Lewu with Itams ih« avow a dog) 

Dost populous Area 2S(K> si) m Bedgebog (or Vrekin) the targes 
pop e 0 000 Biituh species of the order Instcitvort 

EtbiOfi. a town m I atestlne c lOm (ee) distinguished by its amiaur o 
St\ of Jenuatem It was taken by sharp Dcctlle spines and by its habi 


1<7 nc it became the hrst capital o( Hedgehogs ate nocturasE -ind feec 
David who was anointed 1 lOg there ffloatly upon insects but also cat egg: 
It was destrojed by \ espjsian m the and smau aalmali including adders 
1st cent and in tbe 1 ih cent taken vwvw 


by the Crusaders from whom it paas^ 
totheMoalems lo 1187 Itsmaiain 
duatnea tie glaa and leather work 
It has (teadily diminished in import 
aeeasDcaloO when it was the sccoe ^ 
of a raossaere of Jews by the Arab of 
Hebron resuttmg in the evacaalion of ^ 






Becate [iiE xOtCJ in classical mytho- 1 




logy torrned with Proserpine and The loog-disbelieved story that they 
Diana a kind of female trinity (rf suck cows rcstiog in the meadovrs al 
lnioTmii\ whose statue was placed night bas recently been proved to be 
and worsDnped at crossroads fTnino) true Several related species are 
She was tee goddess of magic and found in Africa and In^a 
witchcraft andassuchwasrepresented Hedge-sparrow an elegant little 
Witt three heads a horse s a dogs Dnlish soft billed bird somewhat like 
n bear s a sparrow in colour but not related to 

Hector m cUssicai legend the cb el »t being aVon to the tobui and wheat 
:hampion of the Trojans against ear It is a resident species and is 
the Creeks Me was one of the most commonly vietunised by the cuckoo 
valiant ot ancient heroes but was Htdia. Sstn Anders (6 1665) 

by Achillea who dragged the Swedish geographer and traveller He 
®l**”o* round the began bis travels in 1685 with a visit 
wallsofTrov The /fia^f ends with an to PCRls aod Mesopotamia which he 
ocrount of the funeral ntes of Hector revisited in 1800 as a member of the 
Htcnbfc in cUffiicai legend second Swedish Embassy He has travelled 
wife of ^am King of Troy md widely In Turkestan through Asia 
mrther of H«tor Ma^ Ca^andra from Tibet to I eking across the Gobi 
and otters. At the birth ot Pans Desert and over the Himalayas ' 
(yp) she was wamro in a vtsum that India andthroughW China Hev 
^ would »use tto destwettoii of honoured by the King of Sweden 
Troy and she vainly tried to avert 190- and u an Hon D Sc. of several 


Hcdjnz 
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Hegel 


imivcrsvties He Iws ^VTlUctl many 
books, some translated into 12 Ian- 
gunges, including rrom Pole to Pole 
(1011, Id languages), 7 rans~Hu»nlnya 
( 1000 ). Moiott Ctercst ( 1022 ), ^fy Lt/e 
an Explorer (1025), The Coin 
Desert (English translation 1031), anti 
Jehol, City of Emperors (1031) 

HedlttE, see 'VttMiiA. 

Bcom, Jan Havitsz van {c 1570- 
c 1C32), Hutch painter, generally 
considered one of the greatest masters 
of still-life painting in the Hutch 
school His cansasos generally repre- 
sontgreat masses of fmitaith ornamen- 
tal china and flowers, presenting the 
opulent appearance characteristic of 
Hutch painting of this genre at the 
time One is in the National Galler\' 
Hccmskeik, Mnorton Jacobsz (1408- 
1574), Dutch painter, known alterna- 
tively as Maerten Van Veen Hccm- 
skork studied at Haarlem and Delft, 
but later went for some years to Italy, 
and his study of the worlcs of the 
Italian masters considerably modified 
his earlier style, which had boeni 
greatly influenced by the painting oi 
Mabuse Ho produced largo numbers j 
of paintings, many examples of which 
are contained in the galleries of ' 
Holland 7 he Fitrwnlliam Museum at i 
Cambndge possesses a self-portrait by ' 
Heomskerk, and another of his works 
iS at Hampton Court 
Hegel, George Wilhelm Fnednch 
(1770-1831), 
German philo- 
sopher While 
pnvatc tutor 
at Berne, ho 
studied Chns- 
tianity from 
the original 
sources He 
wrote a life of 
Christ, in 
which he 
Ignored the 
miraculous 
element, and 
George Hcgd. represented 
the Saviour as the naturally born son of 
Mary and Joseph Hegel found some- 


thing higher than moral teaching in 
Christ, and tint something seemed to 



Hegel’s birlliplacc, Stiittgirl 
be Christ’s expression of the infinite in 
tlic finite 


Hegel’s political activities were 
coloured by his conception of the 
essential oneness of huin.in existence 
and tlie mtcr-connectcdness of things 
religious and things secular In 1818 
he accepted the Berlin Chair of 
Philosophy, where ho remained untd 
Ills deatli 

Hegel’s philosophy is considered the 
most difficult of all systems. In the 
Phenomenology he treats of 0 attitudes ^ 

— consciousness, self-consciousness, 
reason, spirit, religion, and absolute 
Icnowledge lo him philosophy is not 
art but work, not a hiding behind 
idealism, or a tirade against the 
world’s deficiencies, but the spint’s 
strife to labour in a world of spirit, 
to externalise itself, and become one 
witli man and his aspirations, albeit 
spiritual It is a realistic idealistn , 
a practical system rather than a x'aguc 
dream Man, with all liis imperfec- 
tions and hmitations, may approach 
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perfection and hmitlfssness his con Petersbnrg and at the age of 10 was 
sciousness aay be forced from one perfectly etiuipped artist After loui 
rampart to another till *t takes its ing Europe be conquered Amenca a 
final stand in the imptegnalde tovrer the age of 18 and was the first mnsicia 
ol absolute wisdom to gam a reputation in England b 

Beyond and greater than the rlaily means of gramophone records befor 
life soars th realm of art which actually appeanog here llas si 
earned a step forward becomes man 4 frequently ajpeared in London i 
perception of the religious life Hegel s has toured the B itish I les 
philosophy was but poorly reccii^ Heme Hemnch (1707-18^6} Gei 
m his own country but in England man poet of Jewish birth studied i 
and Scotland both its theory and Bonn Cbttiugen and Berlin H 
practice took a strong hold on thought first important work Jiets btlJti 
and quite a strong Hegelian group apjwaredinlS 8 and his greatest th 
grew up In the middle of the lOtb Oiuh der Lttdir was published in th 
cent Hegels theory of the State next year He travelled widely i 
and ot the relation of the indiTidoat to Europe and finally settled in Pant 
the race played a large part in the where he became intimate with th 
formation of the ptulosopnical teach Romantics iDcludiog V ictor Huge 
IngolMarxlji ) (SMolroA^stKBncs) DeMusset and Chcpin HewTOtet 
Begestoor the leadership or para (hem in Du lletnanUscha Sef lU (1816 
mount posittoa of one plate la a group His v otks were now banned in Gei 


among the Greek city States orrmon Phtletephy and Ltteraiuu 

Beidelberg university city on the an essay and Diutschland (1844) 
Neckar Baden Germany Ita mam satire Jn his best work his ivncs h 
industries ato brewing the manu wa ered between sentimentality ani 
factute of surgical and optical mstni cynscistn but he had a keen apprecis 


famous tinivenlty was founded m the expression of it ^e lyncs hav 
1386 by the Elector Rupert I The b«n frequently translated and set 
two most interesting buddings are tlu- music by Schumann Brahms a 


Otto lleinrichsbau n the RenasseacclGneg 

r — ■ I Heir person who succeeds by descen 


iHr eldest son of the severe gn an, 

ptetumptnt is one who while h ir 
' * [' i 1 f ■ * ^ ^ pven moment mxy cease to be 

Heirloom Personal chattels wbicl 
^7 force of a spect t custom to th 

,, ^ . . — - -J heir along with the inhentan e am 

H iCelbtf, t er ly IS i-yuio^Jwt, distribut on to the execute 

Style andthemass verococoPriednehs- or administrator ol the last own 
ban The University (founded 1386) is Tbo owner may di pose of them i 
theoldestiaGermany Of someiotont his lifetime but cannot bequeat] 
tovi itorsisthovatnousedinthecasUe them by will if he devises the 
cellar ft high and 91 ft long its to the heir Heirloom are novv 
capacty!s49000gallon3 Popg.oou a noUble example istheCrown jewels 
H«detz, }ucha (h Russmn Bejira(w Hsgira) (drab fight*) 

violinist studied with Auer in gb name giireii to Mohamnj^ s flight fron 
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Mecca to Medina to avoid persecution, 
in A.D 622 The Mohammedan era 
dates from this event, the years being 
denoted by the mitials a h (anno 
hcgtrcc) See Mohammedan Calendar 
Hekla, Mount, see Iceland , Gev- 

SER 

Helen of Troy, m Greek legend, the 
most beautiful of women, daughter of 
Zeus and Leda (f v ) All the powerful 
princes of Greece were her suitors, and 
it was decided that she should make a 
free choice among them She chose 
Menelaus, King of Sparta Later, 
Paris, son of the King of Troy, came 
to Sparta and induced her to elope 
wnth him to Troy The Greek princes 
combined to attack Troy, and thus the 
Trojan War, a vciy important event 
of ancient legend, was caused After 
the sack of Troy, her history becomes 
obscure She has been celebrated by 
many writers Homer, Vergil, Goethe, 
Marlowe, and scores of others have 
WTatten of her beauty 

Hehand [ha'liund], literally " the 
Saviour,” is the title given by J A 
Schmeller in his edition of 1830 to an 
Old Savon poem of the 9th cent 
doahng with the life of Christ To- 
gether with some fragments of a 
poetical version of the story of Genesis, 
it comprises the whole evtant litera- 
ture of Old Saxon 

Hehanthine, or methyl orange, is 
the sodium salt of dimethylaminoazo- 
benzene sulphonic acid, and is a dye- 
stuff of the azo class It is used m the 
dyeing of wool and silk, but is most 
familiar as an indicator, the colour 
being orange in alkalme solution and 
red in acid 

Hehcon, m classical mythology, a 
mountain sacred to the Muses (gv) 

Hehcopter, see Aeroplane 

Hehgoland (Oer Helgoland), a Ger- 
man island in the North Sea. formerly 
belonging to Denmark; was taken by 
the British m 1807 and in 1890 
ceded to Germany in exchange for 
an enormous area in L Africa 
Under the Versailles Treaty (1919) 
(g V ) its fortifications and military 
establishments wore destroyed Area 
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c 136 acres , pop just over 3000 
Fnsians , climate stormy m wmter 
and w'et during May and June On 
three sides the island, which consists 
of hard red clay and marl cliffs, rises 
perpendicularly from the sea nearly 
200 ft There are a biological institute, 
manne museum, and a monument to 
those killed in tlie airship LI During 
the summer months it is a popular 
bathing resort 

Hehgoland Bight, Battle of (Aug 28, 
1014) , the first important naval 
action of tlie World War (q i ), 
resulting in the loss of 1 Bntish and 
several German cruisers The object 
was to attack the German light ships 
on patrol in the bight while the 
tide was low, which would prevent 
the heavy ships from leaving ihe Jade 
harbour At first successful, the 
British destroyers were in danger of 
being surrounded by German cruisers 
from the Jade, when Beatty with a 
squadron of battle cruisers swept into 
tlie bight and sank some German 
cruisers, putting the others to flight 

Hehogahalus (or Clagabalus , c a t>. 
204-222), Roman emperor, succeeded 
Caracalla in a.d 218 His real name 
was Vanus Avitus Bassianus, but 
having as a boy served as priest of the 
sun-god Elagabalus, he adopted his 
name upon becoming emperor. The 
4 years of his reign, during which his 
debauchery' became a by-word, were 
ended by his being slam by the pr®tor- 
lans 

Hehometer, an mstrument ongm- 
ally used for mcasunng the diameter, 
of the sun, but later for measuring 
small angular distances betiveen stars 
By its means the first accurate measure- 
ments of stellar parallax w'ere made, 
w hereby the distance from the earth of 
some stars could be deternimed The 
system has been displaced by measure- 
ments of stellar photographs See 
also Astronomy , Observatorv 

Heliopohs, ancient Egyptian city 
and metropolis of the cult of sun 
worship To-day only ruined frag- 
ments remain in the open fields 
Situated at the S angle of the Nile 
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delta It v,-aa meatloned in the OM require a compost o! equal parts ol 
Testament under the name ol On loam leaf mould and sand and addi 
Before thence of Vlexandna under the tiooa! liquid manure uhen iloner buds 
rtolemiea the city IS said to hii'e been ate formmi; There ate numerous 
theleadingcentrcof Effyptianlearmag varieties of the cultivated species 
Beliostat, rr« Sun whl h is a native of Peru 

Hdfotheracy the use of sunlq'ht in Heliozoa for 5u< <<i(tmitfeufes) a 
the prevention cure or alleviation of ^oapoflTotozoaf^v l/oundniahilyin 
diseases Sunlight is chiefiv eQectiie Ir^i water and related to the Tora 
through the infra red and oltra violet minifera They derive their name 
regions of the spectrum The former front the fandeil resemblance to the 
heatstheslunanddilatesthecapiUanes sun ex^bited by their nearly spherical 
thereby promoting circulation and the bodies and stiff slender rad ating pro- 
conve^ng of more scavenging white cesses or pseudopodia 
blood corpusrtes to the thin The Hdlnm a gaseous element belong 
heat also dilates the sweat glands lOg to the group known as the rare or 
The ultra violet rays are absorb^ and men gases Helium is with the excep- 
are beneficial to the general health tion of hydrogen the lightest element 
even counterbalancing a deficiency in It is widely distributed and occurs 
vitamms to soine extent They have in minute quantities in the air in the 
been known to cure rickets and are water of radioactive and other springa 
often used as treatment for tuberenfo* (the gases from a French spring con 
SIS of bones and joints lO which they tain 10 per cent ol hebum) and is 
seem to have a direct cSect on the natural gas This btter is the pnoct 
bacteria Fog and cloud intercept the pal source of commercial helium somn 
rays so tbs best results are obtained at gases contaimnk as much as I S per 
high altitudes la the Swiss Alps is a cent 

sanatonum Hebum was for decades merely a 
where tuber Kientific tunosity until la the latter 
e ut osi s years of the tVar it was decided to 
lupus nek produce it on a large Kale for the 
ets andother iniUtioa of military aircraft for which 
diseases fa purpose it is particularly suitable 
children are being light and non inRammable 
treated Apart horn its practical uses behuta 
Ultra violet IS an element of great theoretical 
rays pro mterest la 1903 it was shown to be 
mote pig a product of radioactive disintegra 
mentation lion being discharged m the form of 
whicb has alpha partictes ^ v I The electronic 
been shown structure of the helium atom points to 
to be benefi the conclusion that helium hke hydro* 
cial in resist geu ts one of the fundamental 
ing disease bricks out of i hich all forms of 
Hehotropa matter are constituted 
(ffr CHtfry The great advantage of helium over 
fit) a hydrogcnistbefactthatitisnon inflam 
green boose tsable and incapable of supporting 
flowering combnstioa m add tion the rate of 
shrub ot the diflusioa through the material of the 
Borage gas cells and the conduction of heat 
family with heads of purple or white through the gas are considerably less 
strongly scented flowers and ovate Other uses for helium include the 
leaves of rough texture The plants fUliog of certain special types of elec 

EV— 6* 
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trie Utnp'5, nnd o( luminous clcciric Hellebore, rtfcMuous or evergreen 
signs iiherc it giies a green or 5 eIlov.' plant of tJie buttercup family, with 
colour depending upon the pressure large leaves and large lloucrs nitli 
employed as a inedium in uliich to spreading sepa's and tubular peteb 
niaUi. welds, in iow-lemi>cr.iturc g.as containing honev A number of 
tlicrraoniclcrs, and, foe purely scientific species arc cultivated for their early 

purposes, .as a means of atbuinng flowers, sometimes called Christm.ss or 

evtrcnicly' low temperatures Lenten rose llie* flowirs of the cnlti' 

llcliuin is also used m deep-sea v.ated \-anetics .are green, white, rose, 
diving in place of nitrogen See also crimson, and purple 
xVroM The ch.aractcnstics of helium Heller, Stephen (18I3-188S), Hun- 
are given in the article Er pmhnts garwn pianist, and composer for piano 
Hell, the place of punishment for the Tnend of Lirst and Chopin His 
souls of the incited after de.sth Tlie prolific compositions luive not retained 
Hebrew sacred writings contain fre* the popularity they enjoyed dunng bis 
quent references to Sheol, tlie place of lifetime 

departed spirits, but only at .a late Hellespont, the strait that separates 
stage m Oic development of Jewish Asm from Europe, now called tlie 
religious thought was an idta of Dardanelles, Htlle, a mythical Greeh 
punishment asiociated w ith it Chns- character, was fly tng through the air on 
tiau theology gradually’ developed the a golden ram, when she fell into the 
idea of eternal suffering, botli spintual sea .at this point, which tlicreaftcr bore 
and physical, for evildoers, the pains her name Xerxes built a bridge of 
of hell being usually associated with boats across it on liis invasion of 
fire, the conception was taken over in Greece 5een/roHEnoA.sDLi,AMiER 
a similar form by Islam Helmet, a protective covering for 
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the head in lighting The earliest 
known helmets were used by the 
ancient Grfeeks They were usually] 
open in Iroot but occasionali) earned | 
a fixed plate pierced for the eyes aad> 
nose and were surmounted by a high] 
crest of horsehair The Koman hd | 
met was of the same general type bat 
the crest was much smaller Like the 
bynan helmet it was probably de- 
rived from the Creek After the 
break up of the Homan Empire hel 
mets be^zne simpler in structure and 
were often merely caps of strong 
leather sometimes strengthened with; 
iron plates The conical helmet of the 
Bormans was of this type It bad a. 
nose piece and sometimes guards lor 
theearsandnapeoftheneck Theoce 
forward the desgns for helmets fol 
lowed various hoes sometimes close 
fitting and like a cap sometimes 
broad bnmtned The basemet popu 
lar Id the 14th cent was a pointedi 
helmet sometimes with a vuor aod| 
osuatiy attached to the coat of read by 
staples and laces 
in the loth cent the saUde 
visot and adjustable chin piece was 
favoured sad this gave rue to the 
arreet which entirely enclosed the 
head and had movable pieces over the ' 
eyes and mouth The burgonet is a 
simplified form In the I6th cent 
lighter and more open helmets such as] 
the cabasset and monon came into I 
favour and in the ISth cent the fore- 
ruimer of the modem cavaliy and 
dragoon helmets worn for ceremonial 
parade was evolved based to some 
extent on the Greek type The o e of , 
pcnetiatmg bullets in modem warfare 
hasrendcr^armourpiacticallyuseless ' 
but in the World War shrapnel hel 
mets were worn as a protection from 
dying pieces of shells These w< 
domM steel caps and were based 
design upon the chapel de fer of 1 
J5th cent 

Helmholtz. Hermann Lndwig I 
Ferdinand eon (IS 1—1894] German' 
physicist and pnysiologut lie u 
immortahsed by the Young Helm 
holUtheoryof thenatnreofljgbt asdi 
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did important work m the fields of 
conservationofeaergy hydrodynamics 
' electTo-dynamics meteorological phy 
sics and optics See afro Psychology 
(History of) 

Belmont Jeon Bapbsta ran (15**7- 
1644) Belgian chemist mystic and 
physicun III work is of interest 
both in Itself and also as marking the 
transition stage between the older 
mystical alchemists and the newer 
scientific attitude to natural pheno 
mena as eTemphfied some years later 
by Boyle [g i ) 

\an Helmont was the pioneer in the 
ivestigations of gases and is usually 
credited with the introduction of the 
word gas bo di covered carbon 
dioxide and ammonia By trainiog 
he was a physician and he followed 
Paracelsus as an exponent of latro 
chemistry Despite his scientific ob- 
servations however he believed in the 
philosophers stone (fv) and he has 
left us one of the best accounts of 
alleged transmutation of base metals 
into gold In the field of physiology 
be had for his time a surprisingly 
accurate knowledge of digestion be 
reali ed the importance of the acids of 
the gastric juices and of the admuus 
tralioa of alkali to remedy excessive 
acidity of the stomach 
' Helots members of an aboriginal 
race subject to the Spartans m ancieot 
Greece They were servants of the 
State bound to the soil and allocated 
to individual masters 

Helsu^ors, fee Helsinxi 
Belsmld. formerly Ilelsingfon port 
and capital of Finland situated on the 
Cult of rinlaud Its manufactures 
are sugar spirituous liquors and car 
pets Butter timber and com arc 
xported The university and cathe 
dial of St Nicholas are the buddings 
of note Fop (1931) 243 5<W 

Heist, BarthoioDueus van der (1613- 
1670) Dutch painter who studied 
under Nicolas EUas Ihckenoy and was 
also greatly influenced by rranr Hals 
' lie painted many large portrait groups 
such as Tke Musisr of the bu geef 
Gteani and Tit Syndtes of tie O otktt 
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hood of Si Scbastwi, as well as sinfilc 
■ f/ure portraits Kis Pence of IMunftcr 
generally considered his m.istcrpicce 
He IS represented m tlie National 
Wallace Collection, and 
mimy Liiropean gallencs 

of Hith o'f ions, the confessions 
ot taith of the Refonned Churches of 

tteresulT'^f Confession ssas 

in IfiW ^ “ conference held at Basle 
m IC30 Accepted by the Swss it 
superseded by the second con- 
fession ,n 1CC2 A compound Cf 
Calvinist and Zivinglian teaching this 
confession became the basis of the 

fnH 'n ^'--oncc. Hunsair 

and^ Scotland, as «ell as m Sisii^: 

^ ‘ohabiting Uie 

Tl?erarrhest°J"P"'®‘'’*^ Sivitzerland 
aney are best known in history from 

S^SIries'^'^T^ - hS^Com™ 

B c and Gaul in 68 

C®skr defeated by Julius 

Helv^tins, Gland Adnen {17I5-l77i\ 
French man of letters and phil^onheF 
was the author of De fxX/ 

Hem, see Needlework 
isvn™?i^’i Dorothea (1703- 

Stags'- p"r'kJt 

best known as the authoress of AV" 
hxancat The Better Land The Hn 
Gngfniid, and BeuLIar^ 

Many collections of her poems annelrerf 
Md h^ works also incl^deSra w’ 

^ criticism, and a traced v -rt 
Veters of Palermo (1823) ® 

Balanoglossus 

zum hydrated silicate of 

occurs in tabular crystals 
ish\fo° “assiye, and is white, wllow- 
or fck °coC^?r faintly green 

^etor' beds or m vemi“ 

and 
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cavitrcs localities where it is worked 
are DerbjBhire and Cumberland, and 
other centres of lead and zinc mining 
In the United States, where there arc 
important deposits, it is often termed 
calamine, though tins is a diflercnt 
mineral 

Honupfera (or Phynchota), one of the 
of economic 
compnses the 
aphides or green-fly, the scale insects 
( 9 ?f ), Rog-hoppers, and others wluch 
are destriictnc to plant-lifc, as well as 
blood-suckers, hke the bed-bug (see 
mouth parts are 

specially adapted forpiercingandsuck- 

ing t egctablo or anim.al tissues ; tlie 
deydopment is usually direct, and there 
c typiCtilly two pairs of wings Upon 
the variation m the structure of%e 
wings the Hemiptera are usually 
dividedinto twosuborders, thoHeterop- 
tcra and the Homoptera In tlie 
'”ogs be flat on the abdo- 
men, and the front pair arc homy at 
To this group belong the 
scorpions, water 
In •^oti-bugs, and others 

in the Homoptera the wings slope on 
lanmf,?® the abdomen without over- 
PP St and botli pairs are mem- 
cicadn”^ suborder contains the 

S-fly, c?c 

crMp^i°'^ "^“'=b-branched and 

"'"belliferous plant wath 
Stem wluch is 
Ks ^ ^ finely divided smooth 

Dart of white flowers Every 

Iraves ^ anif ^ “P'^ciaUy the fresh 

volatile fruit, contains a 
which ^ JilJ^aloid, called Conme, 

Toon poisonous that a few drops 

aefe on IK ^ ““■“al It 

vaMaMe system, and is a 

Bpmn for certain diseases 

risked DH^nl 

to desrrih,?!!!^’ strictly used only 

n^i produced by CannaUs 

partf of rr® Persia, and 

termed P>“f cbkmc- 

usuaUv straight undivided stalk, 

nsuaUy from 5 to 8 ft. high, but 
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sometimes attainms a height of 18 It 
It bears deeply lobcd leaves in the 
axils of which on separate plants are 
bone the loose clusters of )«llaw male 
or green female flowers The beat 
bemp comes from Italy it Is also 
cultivatedmnussia thel hihppmesand 
elsewhere even a little in Britain It 
IS mostly used in the manufacture of 
rope and strong tunne and is woven 
into sail-cloth and fire hose For 
malcing canvas and sacking it has bera 
largely replaced by jute which « 
cheaper In the East it is used as a 
drug or intoxicant under the names ol 
bhang ganja and ebaras The Arabs 
giie the name ha.hish to a prepara 
tion ol the leaves Hemp also has use 
ful inedicinal properties 
The plants are grown in close rows 
the npe stems are made mtn bundles 
and subjected to retting bleaching 
and scntching as m the preparation 
offiax(4ul They grow best in moist 
neb well-drained loamy soil From 2 
to 2^ bushels of seed are planted over 
1 acre the average yield Ming 0 to 8 
cwt. of hbre and .0-‘>S bushels of 
seed As soon as they have flowered 
the male plants are pulled the females 
being left for the seeds to ripen 
Indian hemp u fumuhed by Apoey 
•turn tannabinum brown Indian hemp 
by Hifeiseus raunahtnus Indian bow 
string hemp by Calolroptt gtganita 
African bow string h mp by Sant 
smtm gutnrrnsis Bengal Bombay 
Madras Brown and Sunn hemps b> 
Crotai rta juruta Tnbbulpore hemp 
by Crolalarta lentufoUa Alanila bnop 
by tfusa Uxlilis and Sisai hemp by 
Aea.\.e Stsalana 
Hempeh se$ Gas Analysis 
Bemy Charles Bapier G841-I9I1) 
English painter the son of a musician 
bomatNewcsstle-on Tyne Kestudieil 
paintingatNe castleandAutwcrp and 
gamed great popularity for his manoe 
pictures He became A R A in 1808 
and BA m 1010 and was also a 
member of the Koyal >\atercolonr' 
Society The Tate Gallery possesses! 
his IHtckardi (1807) and London Bntr i 
(1004) typical specimens ol his work 
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Henbane, a herbaceous pLint com 
moti in waste places near the sea 
I belonging to the nightshade family 
■ with large hairy leaves covered with a 
sticky secretion and numerous funnel 
sbap^ cream<oloured flowers wth 
purple veins and a dark eye The 
wh^e plant has a disigreeable smell 
and is dangerously narcotic 

Henderson. Arthnr lb 1863) Cntuh 
polittcian bom in Glasgow During 
hi employment os a moulder in h-ew 





castle on Tyne he identified himself 
with the trade umon movement and in 
1003 entered Parliament as Labour 
member for Barnard Castle From 
1008 to 1610 he was cliairman of the 
Labour Party a position he filled again 
n 161 ( In 10 16 he became Faymaster 
Geueral and Labour Adviser to the 
Government and a year later joined 
the \tar Cabinet In the first labour 
Government (19 4) he was Home 
Secr^ry and in ID 9 became Seerc 
taiy of State fur I oreign Ailairs 
HeliMt his seat in the General Election 
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of 1931, and in 1932 was President of 
the Disarmament Conference at 
Geneva He was elected M P for 
Clay Cross m a by-election (1933) 
Hendiadys [nENorODis], term for 
the grammatical figure of using two 
nouns coupled by a conjunction, in 
place of a noun and an adjective , e g 
"with venom and with darts" for 
" with venomous darts " 

Hengist and Horsa, two brothers, 
chieftains who led the Anglo-Saxon 
invasion of England, landing at Ebbs- 
fleet, Kent, between a d 450 and 455 
They subsequently ruled the kingdom 
of Kent After Horsa’s death in 
battle, Hengist reigned with his son 
until his death in 488 The story that 
they were invited by Vortigern, King 
of Kent, to aid him against the Piets 
IS now largely discredited 

Henley, William Ernest (1849-1903), 
English poet and journalist, a close 
friend of R L Stevenson He became 
Editor of the Scots Observer (1889), 
later the National Obseiver, in which 
he first published the Barrack-room 
Ballads of Kipling, with whose work 
his own has much in common 
His poems and criticisms were 
widely read, and ho exercised a great 
influence on contemporary writers 
A very high poetic level is maintained 
in his lyrics, in which he successfully 
exploited traditional English metres, 
the old French forms, and free v erse 
Henna, a small shrub {Lawsoma) 
with lance-shaped leaves and fragrant 
white flowers of 4 petals , sometimes 
called Egyptian privet The leaves 
powdered and made into a paste, or 
preparations thereof, are used as a dye 
for the nails and hair 

Hennctta Mana (1 009-1 CG9), Queen- 
Consort of Charles I of England and 
daughter of Henry IV of France 
Her husband’s failure to carry out his 
promise, made before marriage, to 
relieve the English Catliolics from the 
operation of the penal laws, caused an 
estrangement between tlicm which 
Buckingham did his best to aggravate 
After tile latter's assassination, how- 
ever, the breach was healed She was 


the instigator of the Army Plot of 
1641, and encouraged the attempt to 
arrest the 5 members in 1642 She 
marched with the King to Oxford at 
the head of the Royalists in 1643, but 
in 1644 she fled to France, where she 
continued to work for her husband’s 
cause until his execution in 1649 She 
returned to England alter the Restora- 
tion, subsequently residing at Somer- 
set House In 1665 she again left for 
France, where she remained until her 
death 

Henry (elec), see EtECiRiciTy , 
Electro-magnetic Induction 

Henry H (c 973-1024), called the 
" Saint,” Holy Roman Emperor In 
1002 he became emperor in succession 
to Otto III Two years later he 
acquired Lombardy and freed Bohemia 
from Polish rule In 1015 he again 
fought with the Poles, peace being 
finally achieved in 1017 In 1020, at 
the request of the Pope, he allied with 
tlic Normans to defeat the Greeks m 
S Italy He was canonised in 1140 
by Pope Eugonius III 

Henry ra (1017-1056), the " Black," 
Holy Roman Emperor, son of Conrad 
II, whom he succeeded in 1039 
He defeated Brctislaus of Bohemia in 
1041, and proceeded to subdue the 
rebellious Hungarians and to reinstate 
their king In 1050 he defeated God- 
frey of Lorraine, who with Baldwin V 
of Flanders had risen against him Ho 
was a noted scholar and a church 
reformer 

Henry IV (1050-1106), Holy Roman 
Emperor, elected German king m 
1053 and crowned Emperor by Pope 
Clement in 1084 By his father’s 
death, in 1050, he inherited the king- 
doms of Germany, Italy, and Bur- 
gundy His chief w'ars were with 
Saxony, Thuringia, and Swabia, whose 
duke, Rudolph, was chosen German 
king while Henry was in Italy on a 
visit to Pope Gregory VII (qv) at 
Canossa This visit, which he under- 
took in order, by pretending to abase 
himself, to conciliate the Pope who 
had excommunicated him, did not 
serve its purpose , and in 1081 Henry 
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attacked Italy took Horae deposed 
Gregory and set np Guibert Arch 
bishop of Ravenna as pope Clement 
ni He was forced to return to 
Germany where a fresh rebclhon had 
broken out and then to march back 
to Italy where Clement had been 
deposed in his absence (106^ Hia 
son Henry who was chosen German 
king rebelled against his father and 
captured him m HOI Henry IV 
escaped but died ^fore he conid 
raise an army against his rebel son 
Henry V (1081-11.5) Holv Roman 
Emperor son of Heniy IV He be 
carae King of Germany in 1008 and 
Eraperor in 1108 His reign is 
chiefi) notable for his dispute with the 
papacy over th question of lay 
investiture which resulted m the 
emperor s excommunication An 
agreement was reached at the Con 
cordat of Worms (11..) when the ban 
was lifted His wife was Kfatdda 
Stephen s competitor for the crovm of 
England 

Henry VI (1188-1107) Holy Roman 
Emperor son of Frederick I was 
elected King of Germany in 1180 and 
crowned emperor in 1101 He cos 
quered Sicily (llOll claimed Tnpol 
and Tunis and stipulated that the 
Balkan pemnsula be ceded by the 
Eastern eraperor in return (or assist 
ance He failed however to induce 
the Pope to crown his son and recog 
nise Lss succession 

Henry Vn (c 1 flo-1313) Holy 
Roman Eraperor son of Henry 111 
Count of Luxemburg elected Cer 
man King m 1308 and crowned 
emperor in 1313 He died wh Ic at 
tempting to reumte Italy with Cer 
many and r build the loriner empire 
Henry ol Eamaidt (e 1172-1ZI6) 
Emperor of Constantinople He took 
part in the 4th Crusade and was 
prominent in the Siege of Constaotl , 
nopleft 04} Hesuccced d hu brother I 
Baldwin I In l.OS and wras a wise I 
and conscientious ruler | 

Henry I (106«-11S3) King of Eng 
land the youngest son of \V Itiam the 
Conqueror After his succession in I 
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1100 he was engaged in foibng the 
attempts of his elder brother Robert to 
wrrest the crown from him finally 
defeating him at Tinchebrai (1105) and 
taking possession of the whole of 
Normandy Henry ruled wisely 
initiated many reforms and founded 
theexc^quer Hisonlyson ^VJlllam 
having been drowned in the II hue 
5A>p(i]20} he made th barons swear 
to support the succession of his 
daughter Matilda to the throne which 
ultimately \ ent to Stephen 

Henry n (1133-1189) King of Eng 
laud grandson of Henry 1 and son of 
Matilda and GeoBrey of Anyou He 
succeeded Stephen in 1154 Henry 
managed to wrest from the barons 
the power obtained by them m 
Stephen a time He attempted to 
awisb the abuses of ecclesiastical 
power by drawing up the Constitutions 
of Clarendon (1164) He appomted 
Becket who had hitherto supported 
his schemes as archbishop Locket 
however occa installed as pnmate 
opposed Henry s pbns of Church 
reform A truce was efiected in 11 0 
Becket a murder in the same year 
far from furthering the Kings cause 
forced him to surreadcr what ground 
he bad gained In 117- he conquered 
Ireland and a year later quelled the 
rebellious barons m England In the 
later years ol bis life his eons rebelled 
against faim 

Henry HI (1207-1272) King of 
England son of King John and grand 
son of Henry II He succeeded to the 
throne at the age of 9 at a time when 
many of the English barons were 
paying allegiance to the French pre 
lender Louis Dunng the successive 
regencies ot Marshal Earl of Pern 
broke Hubert de Burgh and Stephen 
Langtoo French power was broken 
and Louis left England In]233HeDry 
disinissed do Burgh and began tus own 
mdepeotlcnt policy indulging in an an 
wise choice of unscrupulous advisers 
and favourites This resulted in the 
Provisions of Oxford (I 63) by wh ch 
h s power pa. sed to Simon de Monlfort 
and tua party of the barons The 
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decision of the French ICinR, when 
aslvtd to arbitrate on the I’rovisioni, in 
favour of Htnrv, caused war between 
de Monlfort and the King, who was 
defeated at I.ewes in 120 1 Ihe Par- 
liament of 1205 was suninioncd and 
the King’s assent to the new constitu- 
tion obUincd At Evesham, in the 
same year, dt Montfort w.is killed b> 
the Kings son, Kdw.ard, and Henry's 
disastrous reign virtually came to an 
end, his son restoring order in the 
kingdom 

Henry IV (i:iG7-ltl2), King of Eng- 
land, son of John of Gaunt, the first 
of the kings of the House of Lan- 
caster He compelled Itichard II to 
abdicate, and was crowned King in 
139!), Richard dying in prison in the 
same year In 1 100 he quelled a rising 
by some previously dispossessed par- 
tisans of Richard's, marched against 
the Scots, and returned to subdue the 
Welsh risings led by Glendower Percy 
Hotspur, who had defeated the Scots 
in 1102. turned against the King, and 
formed an alliance w ith Glendow'cr, but 
was defeated and slain at Shrewsbury 
m 1403 Two years later Archbishop 
Scropo's rebellion resulted in liis 
O'tccution, and in the same year Henry 
captured the heir to the Scottish 
throne In his last years he suffered 
bad health, but resisted an attempt to 
force him to abdicate in favour of his 
son 

Henry V (1387-1422), King of Eng- 
land, son of Henry IV In his youth 
he fought against Glendower (qv) m 
Wales and also at Shrewsbury As 
a prince he is said to have been wild 
and reckless On ascending the throne 
m 1413, ho had the body of Richard 
II buried in Westminster Abbey, and 
restored their estates to many of those 
who had been dispossessed by Ins 
father In 1415 he invaded France and 
won Ills famous vnetory at Agincourt 
In 1417 the two-yenr siege of Rouen 
began On the fall of Rouen, Henry 
advanced to Pans whore, after the 
assassination of John, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, and the conclusion of an 
alliance with Philip, the new duke. 


ho was, in 1420, made' regent of 
France and heir of Charles VI by* llie 
Treaty of 1 royes In the same year ho 
married Catherme of Franco He 
died 2 y cars later at Bois do Vincennes 
Henry VI (1421-1 171), King of Eng- 
t land, son of Henry V He succeeded 
to tlic throne when less than a year 
old and soon afterwards became King 
of Franco on the death of Charles VI 
He was crowned at Westminster in 
1120 and in Pans m 1431 While 
Ilcnrv was still a youth the possessions 
that had been won in France by his 
father were recovered by* the French, 
and by* 1 153 Calais was the solo Eng- 
lish possession in France In the same 
year the King lost his reason, and 
Richard of York became protector, 
only to be deposed a year later on the 
King’s recovery* This brought to a 
head the hostility between Yorkists 
and Lancastrians, and the Wars of 
the Roses followed 


Alter the battle of St Albans (14C5) 
a truce was effected until 1460 Henry* 
was defeated and captured at North- 
ampton by* Warwick m 1480 and made 
to acknowledge York as heir In 1481 
Edward of York was proclaimed King, 
and Henry fled to Scotland In 140,7 
he was captured m the N. of England 
and imprisoned in the Tower for 6 
years In 1470 Warw ick placed him on 
the throne ag.ain for 0 inoiitlis At tlic 
end of tins time Edward returned, 
dcfc.atcd and killed Warwick at Barnet, 
and won ilie battle of Tewkesbury, 
and on the night of Ins entry into 
London, Henry was murdered Henry 
was a notable scholar, and was re- 
sponsible lor the foundation of Eton 
Gollcgo and King's College, Cambridge 
Henry VH (1457-1600), first of tlie 
Tudor Kmgs of England, son of 
Luinund Tudor and lilargarct Bcau- 
lort On the murder of Henry VI ho 
became head of the Lancastrian 
louse Alter being a refugee in 
Drfftany ho invaded England m 1486 
and defeated Richard III at the battle 
of Boswortli He was crowned in the 
^mo year and by lies marriage to 
Edward IV s daughter, Elizabeth, the 
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Yorkists (md Lancastrians were held to He reduced clerical privilege and pro 
be united A bdievcr in the pohej of perty separated from Cayenne an1 
foreign raarriages for political ends married Anne Do! yn secretl> havinc 
Henry married his son Arthur to her publicly crowned m I,»33 after 
Catherine of Vragon and when Arthur Craomer had declared hts marriage 
died arranged that Cathenno should with Catherine invalid Henry was de- 
marry his second son Henry Then clarcd head of the English Church the 
in order to further the future nnua last tie uith Rome was cut and the 
between Scotland and England he monasteries were dissnl e<l 
married his daughter Margaret to Anne Boleyn who failed to produce 
James IV of Scotland In 1603 After the desired male heir was beheaded 
the treaty of Etaples {149) he in 1530 Henry s nest wife being Jane 
strove successfully for peace with the Seymour who gave birth to a son but 
principal lowers on the Continent di^ soon afterwards In 1540 Httiry 
wnth an e>e to the commercial advan married Anne of Cleves his fourth 
tages to be gained bv such means wife He divorced her in the same 
He establish^ national order and year and married Catherine Howard 

prosperity whom he executed m 1612 In the 

Henry VHI (1491-1847) King of following year be married Catherine 
England second son of Henry VII Parr who survi ed him The last years 
On hia accession in \ j 09 he mamed of his reign were marked by inva ions 
his brother s of Siottand and Trance and many 
widow ruthless executions 
Catherine of HenryKIOOS-IObO) KmgofFranco 
Aragon He succeeded his fatoer in 1031 and 
After win defeated his brother I obert in IDS'* 
ning the In 1047 began a Jong period of 

Qattle of warfare with WvUiam of Iscrmandy 
Spurs (1513) His son Philip was crowned a year 
he made before Henrv s death 

r iace with Henry H II6I9-IS50) King of 

ranee and Prance inarncd Cathenne de Medici 
aided by (1533) and succeeded Trancis 1 in 
Wolsey pro- 1647 The help accorded to Scotland 
needed to act as arbiter between by France resulted in war with Cng 
Trancis 1 of that country and Charles land Boulogne was recaptured for 
V of Spam meeting the former king France ()550) and Calais which had 
at the Field of the Cloth of Cold in been m the hands of the English 
15 0 Eventually he secretly sided for over **00 years as won back 

with Charles About the year 16 S his in 1358 Henry who was anti 

desire for a male heir and his infatua Protestant and a bel ever in absolute 
tion for Anna Boleyn moved him to monarchy was acc dentally kill d at 
begin negotiations leu a divorto from a Joust 

Catherine The Pope however was Henry IH (16ul-1589) King of 
in the power of Charles V v ho was Franee 3rd son of Henry II last of the 
opposed to the divorce The com \aloi8 A confirmed enemy of the 
mission called to decide the ques l^testants he was one of the mam 
tion proved aborti c and Widsey instigators of the St. Bartholomew 
who had prophesed acquiescence on massacre in 157 He was elected 
the part of Rome was summarily King of Ikiland in 1573 and sue 
dismt^ed from favour and CTaomer c eded Charles I\ as King of Trance 
took his place The breach with the (1673) \t th his ally Henry of 
Papacy wasbegun and Henry directed Navarre (afterwards Htnrv IV qv) 
all his cflorts to makmg it complete he was besiegmg Pans when he 
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was murdered by the monk Cldment 
(1589) 

Henry IV (1553-1610), first Bourbon 
iqv), King of France As the Protes- 
tant Henry of Navarre he succeeded 
Henry III m 1589 For 10 years after 
his accession the Catholic League, aided 
by Spain, opposed him His conversion 
to Catholicism (1693) hastened the 
truce eventually effected by the capture 
of Amiens (1698) and Philip of Spain’s 
agreement to the peace of Vervins 
He initiated many financial and in- 
dustrial reforms, and fostered com- 
mercial relations abroad He was 
assassinated by a fanatical Jesuit 
One of the most popular kings who 
ever sat on the French throne 

Henry I (c 876-936), " the Fowler," 
German King He became Duke 
of Saxony (912) on the death of his 
father, Otto I, and m 918, by election, 
succeeded Conrad I as King of Ger- 
many In 921 ho acquired Lorraine, 
and later subdued the E Slavs and 
defeated the Hungarians He did 
much to extend and strengthen the 
German State 

Henry H (1333-1379), King of 
Castile, the illegitimate son of King 
Alfonso XI He drove the legitimate 
heir, Pedro the Cruel, from the throne, 
but was checked by the Black Pnnee 
at Najara (1367) In 1369 he captured 
Pedro, put him to death, and suc- 
ceeded him 

Henry, Pnnee o! Battenberg (1858- 
1896), son of Prince Alexander of 
Hesse, mamed Princess Beatnce, 
youngest daughter of Queen Victoria, 
in 1886, and had 3 sons and 1 daughter 
The latter became Queen Victoria 
(Ena) of Spam , two of his sons Mar- 
quesses of Carisbrookc and of Milford 
Haven (yy v ) He died of fever 
caught in the Ashanti Expedition of 
1895 

Henry the Lion (1129-1195), Duke of 
Saxony and Bavana, mamed Matilda, 
daughter of Henry II of England He 
developed tlie commercial and muni- 
cipal life of Saxony and N Germany, 
expanding tlie Baltic seaports and 
founding the city of Mumch. He 


quarrelled with, and was eventuaU; 
banned by the Emperor Fredenck H 
was twice banished, but in 1193 mad 
peace with Henry VI 

Henry the Navigator (139471460) 
the son of John I of Portugal am 
Philippa, daughter of John of Ganni 
He distinguished himself at the sieg 
of Ceuta (1415) and later organised th 
famous voyages of discovery to th 
African coast, the Canary Islands 
Madeira, and tte Azores He foundei 
an observatory at Sagres, near Capi 
St Vincent 

Henry, Cardinal oi York (Hriitj 
Stuart, 1725-1807), son of Jatnei 
Stuart, the '* Old Pretender," tool 
part in raising French troops to aid thi 
Jacobite rising of 1745 He was madi 
cardinal in 1747, Archbishop of ConntI 
(1759), and Vice-Chancellor of thi 
Holy See (1767) On the death of hn 
brother Charles (1788), Henry claimec 
to be the rightful King of England 
and styled himself Henry IX Made 
penniless by the invasion of Italy bj 
the French (1799), he accepted a 
pension from George III. 

Henry, Sir Edward (1860-1031); 
British criminologist He jomed th( 
Indian Civil Service, and in 1891 
became Inspector-General of Police 
Profiting by his expenenco in India, 
ho drew up a simple classification 
whereby fmger-pnnts could be mdexcd 
and quickly traced In 1901 he was 
made Assistant-Commissioner of Polict 
m London, and in 1903 Commissionei 
of Police and head of the C I D , the 
efficiency of which he much increased 
He founded the Peel Training School 
After the 1918 police strike he resigned 
and was made a baronet 

Henry, 0 , nom-de-pliime of Wilham 
S>dney Porter (1802-1910), American 
writer of short stories He lived for 
some time m Texas, where he became 
a journalist He was imprisoned for 3 
years on a charge of embezzling funds 
of the Austin Bank ; on his release he 
removed to Now York, where ho pro- 
duced his famous stories These 
include Cabbages and K%ngs (1904), 
The Four Mtlhon (1906), and The 


cf tMt Cty (im) they we 
Botable for their coostroction vivid 
Iniagmatjon and humour 
Henry ot Ghent (e 1.15-1 93) 
taediavalnhilosopher wasalectureriu 
Ghent and Pans He was a Hatonist 
®PPo»ed the Aristotelian iloctnne then 
current and wrote amon!>otherworks 
oumnis and Quodl beta 

thfohgtca 

HMjiyotHantingdim{109o M145?) 
Eneliah chronicler visited Rome in 
>139 His work is entitled Ihitona 
and deaU with the history 
of England from the Ian line of Julias 
C®sat to hia own times 
Heniyion, Robert >-150O?) 

«ots poet follower of Chaucer beat 
i™wn for his charming and nvacioiis 
Mmall Fabihs oj Eioft and Testament 
Y Hu dialoane Kobene and 

IS the first English pastoral 

Heasehel. Sir George (6 ig O) 

conductor and singer bom at: 

Made an impression at tusi 
recitals with hi fine bantone 
and cultured stvie Conducted 
«»toa Symphoni Orchestra 1881-4 
t£e London S)TBphooy 
Owhertra knighted 19U Hascora 
Pvs« operatic orchestral and religious 
«orka and in spite of hu advanced 
age demonstrated by his gramophone 
^0^ the quality of hts voice and 
•oddness of hu method 
H^|ow^ PWhp [d 1616) Cogh h 
J^frical manager In 1534 he 
tbo »‘te of the Rose Theatre i 
ad had a share in the management of 
the Hope and' 
baiting garden on IVink 
^ Hu Diary which records the 
^yments etc involved m his pm- 
W the most valuable source 
« iMormation concerning the historv 
ottteEluabethanUieatrl 

teshe {6 189l) English 
^d producer first appeared 
iQin “^7 concert party at Bath 
.^hile in the Army organised 
^acert parties in France 1818 authw, 

Ueotschel. Carl (1864-1930) la , 
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ventor of the Hentschcl colour type 
process He was born in Poland and 
came to England at an enr!> age He 
was a member of th Corporation of 
the City of London 1901 -1 and 
founded the llai goers Club He 
owned and edited JAe Plav oer and 
putdi hed Paper i Process En 
g <inH/>{I900) and other orks 

Benty George Allred (I83‘’-190 ) 
English author of ad enture stones for 
boys rras a war corre pondent in the 
Austro-ltahan Frani-o-rrussian Carl 
lat and Serbian \\ ars His first book 
Out IM t)te Pampas appeared in lbG8 
Others are flenr the Enton 11 tih 
dive in Indts The Veun; Franc 
Tirenrs and UiM A tchen r la the 
Sudan 

Hepatiem, Latin name for the 
Uverworta primitive land plants whoso 
vegetati e body is not differentiated 
into stem root and leaf but is a fiat 
plate of tissue A number of liver 
worts are to be found lining the day 
banks of streams close down to the 
water sedge 

Hepbsestos fHertSTCs) the Creek 
name for the Roman \ ulean (f t ) god 
of fire and forger of thunderbolts 

Hepplevtbite. George (d 17e6 date 
of birth not kno vn) one of Uio four 
great Englub ISth-cent cabinet 
makers (mv PtRSiTCRk) He was a 
contemporary of Chippendale Robert 
Adam end Sheraton though he pre- 
deceased them by 3 6 and .0 years 
respectiv ly He mverited or popu 
larised the sb eld back chair The legs 
either tapered (normally enduig in \ 
spade foot) of vere n^cd Under 
him the sideboard developed from the 
side-taUe Unlike Chippiendale who 
rel ed for effect on carving allied to 
form Hepplewhite intrMuced a 
moderate amount of inlay which was 
to be further developed by Sheraton 
Jvelt^r Hepplewhite nor Sheraton, 
however cared for that over-clabora 
tjonofinlay which as marquetry (;c) 
appeUed to the Dutch and the French 
Robert Adam Hepplewhite pro- 
duced some painted furniture but his 
favourite medium was Spanish 
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mahoy.my Some of his smaller 
pieces, isu'th as knifc-bo-scs. tca-caddies, 
and fitc-scrccns, are scrv attractnc 
Ills foul -poster beds and settees arc 
among the most intercstinR of the 
larger pieces In some of his settees 
and stiifled-back chairs he shons 
strong Prcnch inlluoncc 

Like the other great cabinet-makers, 
he produced a book, Tt.r Cabinet 
Maker at.ii Upkolitercr’s Guide, pub- 
lished 2 years after his death Little 
of the furnitiirc called " lUpplc- 
wliite" can bcMith certainty attributed 
to him , and the name indicates a 
style rather than a provenance 
Hcpplewliitc’s furniture is free from 



Hcpplcnhiti Sntiowood Comtnoilc lop and 
1 neze Inlaid with I an DcMcti and Honcraucklc 
Motif in Coloured Woods 


the heaviness that mars some of 
Chippendale’s work, and ho achieves 
gracefulness w itliout sacnficingstrcngtli 
and durability 

Heptarchy, word used to denote a 
penod in English lustory when Eng- 
land was divided up into several 
kingdoms It is so called from the 
belief that they were 7 in number, from 
450 until the union under Egbert in 
828, but the number actually varied 
The most important were W, Mercia, 
lying in the Midlands , Wessex, com- 
pnsing Hampshire and the S W . and 
Northumbna, the land N of the 
Humber See also English Hisior\ 

Hera, the Greek name for the Roman 
Juno (gv), the wife of Jupiter (or 
Zeus), the Queen of the gods 


Heraclins (c, 576-612), Romim , 
emperor of the East ; detnronch 
Phocas at Constantinople in ClOandw^ 
proclaimed emperor Attacked by the 
Persians and Avars, he made a treaty 
with the hitter, and was able to 
whole strength against Persia ■‘vftt't 
a long .ind brilliant campaign ® 
Persian rebellion which rcsultcil in the 
King's son taking his place on the 
throne and proposing peace, figatuig 
at host ce.i'^ed in 028 In the following 
year, however, the Saracens invadca 
SjTia, gaming a succession of victories 
which . aided b) Ileraclms’s defeatist 
attitude, resulted in their further 
occupation of P.alcstine, Mesoph* 
Limn, and Egypt 

Herald, an ofTiccr of arms whose 
duties were onginally of a military' 
and diplomatic character, but in Lnic 
were rcsoKetl into granting and regu- 
lating armonal beanngs, investigating 
genealogies, supenntending public 
ceremonies, etc The H-t'ralds m 
England wore incorporated by Ricliara 
in, and Queen Mary in 1555 gave 
them their present official residence, 
the Herald’s College or College-of- 
Arms, London The College consists ol 
3 Kings-of-Arms — Garter, ClareilceU*, 
and Norroy , 6 Heralds who have 
precedence by seniority of appoint- 
ment — Chester, Lancaster, Htclmona, 
Windsor, York, and Somerset , and 4 
Pursuivants — Rouge Dragon, Port' 
etilhs, Rouge Cioix, and Bluemanta 
There IS also another King, styled 
" Bath,’ who is specially attached to 
the Order of the Batli 'The chief 
Herald of Scotland is " Lyon King-of" 
Arms " . and the establishment over 
which he presides is tlie " Lyoo 
Office " " Ulster King-of-Arms " is 

the chief Herald of Ireland 

Heraldry, the science of armorial 
bearings The practice of weanng 
devices and distinguishing marks is of 
very ancient origin, but nothing that 
can properly be called armorial bear- 
ings evjsted much before the middle 
of the 12th cent Heraldry developed 
because it was of practical use to 
distinguish individuals, especially m 
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war and at the tournament, when 
armour rvas worn Since it was so 
directly connected with military equip- 
ment, mediiBval heraldry has also been 
entitled A rmory Men wore their 
devices embroidered upon tlie garment 
tliat partially covered their armour, 
and so they called them Coats-of- 
A rms , they bore these same devices on 
their shields, and ealled them Shields- 
of-A rms , they displayed them on their 
armonal banners and pennants 

Onginally every Icnight assumed 
what arms he pleased often devices 
and mottoes were chosen on account 
of their allusive associations, eg a 
broken spear for Brakespear , rabbits’ 
heads for Rabett (Fig 7), etc These 
are called Canting Arms, or Armes 
Parlantes Since there was no central 
authority to control the adoption of 
devices, confusion soon arose from 
different knights adopting the same 
bearings, and the confusion was in- 
creased when sovereigns and feudal 
chiefs began to allow their arms, or 
part of them, to be borne as a mark of 
honour by their favourites The task 
of control was entrusted to Heralds, 
and their position became one of great 
honour and importance The pnn- 
ciplcs of heraldry became settled in the 
13th and 14th cents In England, and 
even more so in Scotland, the wearing 
of armorial bearings has always been 
strictly controlled , the result is that 
English and Scottish heraldry is by far 
the purest at the present day, and did 
not suffer as much as continental 
heraldry from the exuberant bad taste 
of the 18th- and 19th-cent heralds 
Armonal bearings may be classified 
as follows (1) Arms of Dominion, ihe 
arms borne by sovereigns, being the 
arms of their temtones (2) Arms of 
Pretension, which sovereigns bear who, 
though not m possession, claim a right 
to the territories in question, eg 
England bore the arms of France from 
the time of Edward HI till 1801 
(3) Arms of Community, borne by 
corporations, e g cities, universities, 
bishops’ sees, etc (4) Arms of Office, 
borne, with the personal arms, to 
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denote official rank (5) Personal Arms, 
borne by right of grant or inheritance 
A coat of-arms is composed of charges 
depicted on an escutcheon representing 
the old knightly shield, usually tnangu- 
lar in form, with the point downward, 
the chief exception in England bung 
that the arms of a lady are lozenge- 
shaped, and the shield of a knight- 
banneret was square To facilitate 
blazoning, i e description, the surface 
of the shield is divided into 10 pointe 
(Fig 1) the chief, the base, 
dexter side, the sinister si(w. 
the dexter chief, the sinister chief, the 
sinister base, the honour point, the 
fesse point It will be noticed that 
the dexter and sinister sides of the 
shield, meaning respectively right and 
left, are so called from their position m 
relation, not to the eye of the spectator, 
but to the supposed bearer of the shield 
The shield has 8 divisions, and m 
blazoning these, the term per, alone or 
preceded by the word parted or party, 
IS used The divisions (Fig 3) ar^ 
(A) Per pale, parted per pale, or party 
per pale (B) Per fosse (C) Per Cross, 
or, more commonly, quarterly (D) Per 
bond (E) Per bend sinister (F) Per 
saltire (G) Per chevron (H) P®^ 
pairle Pierced in pale (I) is a form 
seldom mot with in English heraldry, 
the pale being blazoned as a charge 
(see below) Strictly, the further form 
gyronny (J) should be added , neither 
the term per, nor parted per, is ever 
employed with this form A shield 
may be subdivided into any number of 
quartenngs by lines drawn per pale and 
per fesse, cutting each other as in (K), 
which IS quarterly of eight This is 
called Simple quartenng Again, a- 
quartered shield may have one or more 
of its primary quarters quartered (L), 
which IS compound quartering The 
four pnraary quarters 1, 2, 3, 4 are 
called grand quarters , 1 and 4, as 

shown, are quarterly of four, 2 is 
quarterly of six Dividing and border 
lines may assume the forms shown in 
Fig 2 Unless such a form is men- 
tioned, the line is assumed to be 
straight 
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Coats-of arms are distinguished from 
one another not only by their divisions 
and charges bot also by colours 
technically termed Unctures (Fig 4) 
These may be (1) MeCaU — goW 
termed or and silver termed orgtnt 
th y are coloured yellow and white or 
represented respectively by dots or a 
plain held ( ) Co/ouri— red blue 
black, green purple termed gulti 
aiure $abU lert and purpuri Tbe 
hatchings representing these tinctures 
are shown la the figure Occasionally 
two other colours are found lennt a 
ta-wTjy or orange colour and murray 
oTianguine adarkenmson (3) Furs 
ongmally two in number ermtns and 
vmr The former is shown by black 
spots on white the latter consists of 
alternate divisions of blue and white 
To these have been added ermines — 
white spots on black erminois — black 
spots on gold pean— gold spots on 
black counter vair potent and coun 
ter potent are various arrangements 
of blue and wtute Should tbe field of 
aay charge be divided into a tingle 
row of email squares it is called torn 
pony if into two such rows it is 
tounltr-eompony (Fig 6) if into three 
w more rows it is thtquU or tkteky 
The law of tinctures is that every 
charge of a metal must rest on a field of 
a colour or fur and Vict vtrta—t t 
metal must not be on metal nor colour 
on colour The rule is relaxed when 
one bearing is charged upon another 
and It does not apply to what u termed 
the accessories at a charge e g a lion 
argent having a tongue gules may be 
charged on a field azure The best 
known violation of the rule is the silver 
shield of the Crusader ICings of Jerusa 
1cm upon which five golden crosses are 
charged Countet-tha gi eisdividQg 
the field of a shield in such a manner 
that It IS « g partly of a metal partly 
of a colour and then arranging the 
charges m such a manner that they 
shall be reciprocally of the same coloar 
and metal {see Fig 8) Everything 
contained in the field of an escutcheon 
IS called a cha gt and charges are of 3 
classcs--<rii«ari«i sibordnantl and 
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eommon charges The first two classes 
will be found illustrated m Fig 6 and 
some of the more usual common 
charges in Fig 6 

Ordinaries (1) Tbe chief of which 
the diminutive is the fillet (•) The 
pale which has 2 diminutives the 
pallet and the endorse (3) The 
bend Its diminutives are the bendlet 
or garter the cotise and the 

nba^ (4) The bend sin ster is a 
diagonal band from sinister chief to 
dexter base its diminutive the baton 
IS sometimes used as a mark of lUegiti 
; macy and in the more popular fiction 
IS often wrongly termed bar sinister 
(8) Tbe fesse (6) Tbe bar similar to 
Ihefesse butnarrowerandneverplaced 
in the middle of the shield Its 
diminutive is the bamilet bars in 
pairs are called bars gemelles (7) Tbe 
'chevron with a diminutive the 
cbevTonel (8) Tbe cross of which 
some 400 vaneties e»st (0) The 
saltire which is tbe ordinaiy St 
'Andrew's Cross (10) The pile a 
wedge with the point downwards 
I The subordinanes are as follows 
Tbe gyron The fret an interlaced 
design when it is repeated over the 
field the latter is said to be ftetty 
The canton is a small shield charged 
. upon the mam shield The bordure is 
a band enciiclmg the shield difiering 
from the orle in that tbe latter is 
narrower and docs not touch the 
extremity of the shield Thetressure 
'generally borne double and floiy 
counter flory u a d minut v« of the 
orle The lozenge is a square figure 
set diagonally when perforated it is 
called a mascle Long r and narrower 
than the lozenge is the fusil The 
biUet 18 a small rectangle about twice 
as high as It IS wide ashictdspnnkled 
with tallets IS termed biltetty lioundels 
are circular charges distmguished ac 
cording to their tinctures a berant 
IS of or a plate of argent atorteau 
of gules a pomme of vert a pellet 
of uUo rianches are the dexter and 
sinister s des of the shield cut oH by a 
rarved Une They are always found 
in pain 
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Tlic tlnrtl class of ii^ircs, tlie cow- 
of -in infinite 
of more or Jess coincnfional 
representations of familiar obiects 

inenf'*' ^ oan bc 

hd i h"''‘ ^’‘'r nl« ays 

tiUcl the most important plate Tiic 

Kings of r ngland, Scotlaml, Norsuiy 

HoE'^' anti 

Holland, and many others, cJiosc the 

tadf mtt Sometiints l,ons' 

charees T. "ociir as 

Charges. TJic celt brand lion of St 
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arc rra^if Xhe eagle is the fna-mintc 
hird TJic martlet, originally a martin, 
'Uncli has been deprived bv heralds of 
if'i legs and beak, the phceni^, the 
J"an, the parrot or popntjay, occur 
irtquuitlv A peacock Ixime affronii 
[ wth his tail expanded is said to bc in 
nn prde The pelican is offen de- 
picted m her nest, peeking Jier breast 
to iced Jur >oung and is then called 
»« her piety ITshes and reptiles are 
iiOKTi-. if drawn in a honrontal, and 
i.aurteii if drawn in a perpendicular, 



A1VM5 OF 
THE fV^BETO 
OF'BiQtbfFlElD 
^f-Lv^HFEOkK 
IMPALIMG 
BICKERTOhJ 


OF THE 


COU>JrS OF 
PJiCIQiElH 


Mark, adopted by tlie Republic of 
Venice, is avmged, and the l.on of 
Bohemia has two tails, blazoned /, on 
d queue foil, chie Bears, boars bulk 
and stags are favourite heraldic beasts' 
A stag walking is said to be 
when lying down he is lodged .when 
he is com an/, and at gaze it he 
stands with his head turned* towards 

fnn I borne 

full-faced, and without any neck it is 

caftosW Heads or limbs^ of animals 
cut off in a straight line are cou-bed 
when cut off with a jagged edge taey 


ro"^ flcur.de-l>s, 

cwte cinquefoils, 

fructed °f com, trees, often 

others ’ Thelf”"® 

of \\n.r bodies, -n capons 

charee’den^'f*!j^ staffs, all occur A 

Besides the devices shown on the 
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shield the fo11o«-in? are bone external Ing beinff adopted where there are 
to it the helmet placed above the more than two Fig 8 shows tlie 
shield which in English heraldry came coat of the Counts o{ Iteckheim 
to mark the rank of the wearer The Qaarteriy 1 and 4 gules a cross or 
mantling is an embellishment hanging 2 and 3 or a lion rampant gules en 
from the helmet and forming a back snrtout on nn escutcheon azure an 
ground to the whole composition {ut eagle displayed argent (for d Este a 
Tjg 8) riotn the centre ol the hel tamous Italian family to whOTn the 
met often within a wreath of two Reckluims were allied by marriage) 
pieces of silk twisted or a crown ac In England only the more important 
cording to rank issues the crest which cotts are marshalled but on the Con 
nay be any common charge The tioent one may sometimes find as 
scroll placed either above the crest or many as SO or 30 coats marshalled in 
below the shield contains the motto of one escutcheon 

the bearer of the arms Supporters Dent, city in W Afghanistan on 
are figures or animals standing on each the llari Stud 2S00 ft above sea 
side of the escutcheon and seeming to level It was at one time the capital 
defend or support it of a great empire Outside the city 

Maishallmg is the combining of are vast stretches of fertile and well 
different coats of arms in one escut Imgaled land There is also a trade 
cheon for the purpose of indicating route from liokharaina ^fe^v to Herat 
family alliances or office In early Pop e 30000 

heraldry It was the practice to display Herhanum (or Iferlui Siceus) a col 
only one coat though the arms of lection of plants dned earned and 
husMad arid wife were often shown kept for reference The entire plant 
auolU I f placed side by s de or the should be preserved or those parts 
principal shield might be shown sur containing gsnene and specific eharse 
rounded by smaller ones containing (he tenstics I be roots of small plants 
arms of maternat ancestors uter should be included also tliefiosvon and 
two coats would be incorporated in fruit the male and female flowers of 
one shield parted p t pale ono baU o( on sexual plants and bulbs or tubers 
each coat being shown This was called The paper mount should bo a good stiff 
dinidiation The coat shown m Fig • paper and 17 x 10 m in sise 
would be blazoned thus Barry of ten The plants are placed between drying 
argent and azure an orle of eleven papers as far as possible in their 
martlets gules for * t of« ( ditnidia natural form and pressed under a 
tinggulMsemteof trsiods twobaibeU weight for some days Tlie dned 
addorsed or for Clarement Aetf« specimens are secured to fresh paper 
The final development occurred when by glue or gummed paper the laW 
the whole ol each coat was exhibited attached and the sheets stored in a 
in one shield The commonest form dry press in which camphor is kept to 
of this occurs where the arms of bus prevent attacks of insects An excel 
band and wife ate conjoined those lent llerbazinm is kept in the Royal 
of the husband being shown on the Botanic Cardens Kew 
dexter s de Thus the coat of the Heibart, johana Friedrich (177fr- 
Rabetts of Bramfi Id Hall Suffolk. 1841) Oerman philosopher and cduca 
was as follows (Fig 7) argent a tionalist born at Oldenburg He 
chevron sable charged with five gouttes studied under Fichte at Jena and later 
d or between three comes heads filled the Kdnlgsbeig chan after Kant, 
couped ol the second impaling sable At Kdnigsberg be initiated a school of 
on a chevron three pheons of pedagogy which attracted a great 

the field for B ckerton By this number of teachers English, trans- 
method any number of complete coats latums of bis educational works 
might be shown on one shield quarter inclnde T/le Satnee of 
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(1892), Letlers and Lectures on 
Pedagogy (1899), and Application of 
Psychology to education (1808) 
These works are now rather of 
historical than scientific importance 
{see jEsthetjcs) 

Herbert, name of a family prominent 
in English history since Norman times 
Sir William Herbert was created Earl 
of Pembroke in 14G8 After the death 
of the 2nd Earl the title lapsed, but in 
1651 was revived for William Herbert, 
who in 1543 had married a sister of 
Catherine Parr Later branches of the 
family included, among others, the 
Earls of Montgomery, Powis, and 
Carnarvon 

Herbert, Alan Patnek (5 1890), 

English humorist His works include 
The Bomber Gipsy, The Secret Battle, 
The Honse-by-the- Uiver , and The 
Water Gipsies (novels) , The Where- 
fore and the Why, Misleading Cases, 
The Trials of Topsy, and Ballads for 
Broadbrows , and the libretti for The 
Blue Peter, TantivyTowers, Helen t and 
Btrhy Day (comic operas) 

Herbert ol Cherbury, Edward Her- 
bert, Baron (1083-1048), English his- 
torian, diplomatist, and philosopher 
Prom 1010 to 1014 he served as a 
volunteer in the Netherlands with the 
Pnnee of Orange, and from 1617 to 
1621 he was Bntish Ambassador in 
Pans His best-known uorks are 
De Ventate (1624) and De Rcligione 
Gentihum (1003) 

Herbert, George (1593-1033), Eng- 
lish poet and divine, is best known 
for The Temple Sacred Poems and 
Private Ejaculations These were 
greatly popular, and " the gentle 
Herbert, the sweet singer of The 
Temple,” was a favourite poet of 
Charles I He belongs to the ” meta- 
physical ’* school (gv) of poetry, in 
which he has embodied some of the 
purest poetical thought which has been 
expressed in English 

Herbs, Many plants have had 
ascribed to them since the earliest 
days miraculous medicinal properties 
A certain number of these are of 
proved worth, though rarely as valu- 
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able as was thought by the ancients, 
who based their statements at least as 
often on fancied resemblances of parts 
of plants to the human body as on 
experience and trial Hippocrates 
(q V ) was first and foremost a herbahst ; 
and the first serious studies both of 
plant life and the diseases of man arose 
from the work of those who gathered 
or collected supposedly remedial plants 
or " herbs " Culpeper, author of a 
famous Herbal first published in the 
ICtli cent , ascribed the value of the 
plants to the sun, moon, or ruling 
planet Modern herbalists have 
proved the medicinal value of many 
herbs, in which are complex chemical 
substances not obtainable naturally in 
mineral form, and often extremely 
difficult to build up artificially 
Arnica, Germander, and Spearmint are 
stimulants , Periwinkle and Chicory, 
tonics , Potentilla, Rupturewort, 
Evening Pnmrose,' Loosestrife, 
Meadowsweet, Bistort, Sago, astnn- 
gents , Garlic, a diaphoretic , Bur- 
dock, St John’s Wort, Pimpernel, 
Plantago, Dandohon, diuretics ; 
PennjToyal {Mentha pi/fegiiiw), carmin- 
ative , Speedwell, alterative , Colt's- 
foot, demulcent , Linseed, emollient , 
and Poppy, Wild Lettuce, Hound’s 
Tongue, anodynes See also separate 
headings, and under Spices and Con- 
diments 

Heicnlanenm, ancient city of Cam- 
pania, Italy, the foundation of w’hich 
w’as ascribed to Hercules In a d 79, 
it was, together with Pompeii, de- 
stroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius A 
second city was built and met with a 
similar fate (A D 472) During the 
sinking of a well in 1719 fragments of 
statues were unearthed, and later the 
theatre was discovered. Extensive 
recent excavations have been very 
successful Over the site arc built the 
villages Portici and Resina 

Hercules {Heracles), in classical 
mythology, the most famous and 
strongest of heroes, the son of Zeus and 
Alcmena , he was constantly plagued 
by Hera, the wife of ZeuS, in revenge 
for the god's love for Alcmena His 
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8t^ u mainly taken up with 
fil oi Hercules 

* of tie Nemean Lion 
i" . ®'*y“S of tie Leruean Hydra 

“ ”P‘we of the Arcadian Stag 
^the slaying of the Eryroanthean 
^1. ^ I ^ cleaning of the Augean I 
destruction orthel 
i"ds (vU) the capture 
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bined in the most poll hod verse of 
modem Trance 

Hereditament la English law pro 
petty which can be inherited Here 
ditaments are either corporeal t e 
tangible which onfer the present 
nght to the possession of land either 
personally or through tenants or 
incorporea! which are intangible rights 
issuing out of land e g casements 
advowsons tithes re ersiourlju) etc 
Heredity Although many theories 
ere advanced to explain the process 
of heredity no scientifie quantitative 
eTpenments were earned out until the 
latter half of the 18th cent when 
Mendel (go) worked for 6 years on 
expenments with generabous of 
cdiblepeas An account of hts method 
and expenments will be found under 
Meodelism Igv) and here we shall 
consider an explanation of his results 
Mettdelun Jnhtrtiance Summar 
ismg these briefly seeds produced by 
the cross pollination of tall and dwarf 
pM always developed into tall plants 
These bred between themselves pro- 
doced plants in the ratio of three tall 
to one dwarf Certain of the tall 
plants were described as pure tall 
because when self poUmated they 
produced seeds growing into tali 
plants only others vrere impure tall 
plants for ifter self pollination they 
yielded both tall and dwarf plants in 
the ^me ratio as before Dwarf 
plants either self pollinated or crossed 
with dwarf pranced only dwarf 
plaotsiatbenextgeneration(r*sPig 1) 
The expUnation is comparaDvelv 
simple ^ch plant arises from a cell 
formed by the onion in the ovule of 
male and female germ cells or gametes 
The characters mh nted by the plant 
since they may resemble those of either 
mt must in some way be earned 
be gametes and determined by the 
fertdised egg cell If both gametes 
be derived from pure tall parents only 
•• tall character can be represented 
„ .lie genn cells It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that tallness itself 
'Is not a characteristic of these cells 
bnt that they carry somellung that 
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given favourable condition'!, is able 
to determine the height of the plant 
This " something ” is desenbed ns the 
factor (sec Gi nes) for tallness If 
both gametes conic from ptoe chrarf 
parents, each will carry the gene for 
shortness, but if a gamete from a pure 
dwarf parent fuses wth one from a 
pure tall parent, the fertilised egg cell 
will contain one gene for tallness and 
one for shortness Since Mendel's 
parent generation of peas consisted 
of tall and dwarf plants interbred, the 
next generation had both types of 
gone present All the plants were tall, 
and as the shortness was completely 
prevented from appearing, the tall 
character was described as dominant 
and the short one as recessive When 
the gametes of this gem ration were 

Pure toll pea Pure dwaU pea 

Carrifte* tjf 
pomtts 

AsMCtQtiOO 

All impur€(h«tCfoiy9ow»)tdl plants 




Gometrt 
— “P cif 

?;oAssooo I0n«1 
Pwre <Kvot( 


formed, each must have contained the 
gene for only one character , some- 
where in the course of the division of 
the cells, the two genes were separated, 
and hence half the gametes earned 
the gene for tallness and half for the 
dwarf character Thus a female 
gamete with tlie gene for tallness 
stands equal chances of being fertilised 
by a male gamete with a similar gene 
or w'lth that for dwarfness The 
female gamete witli the factor for 
dwarfness stands similarly equal 
chances The possibilities of associa- 
tion of genes in the third generation 
well readily be appreciated from the 
diagram 

Plants and animals receiving similar 
genes for a characteristic are said to be 
homozygous , those receivmg the two 
alternatives are heterozygous Pure 
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tall and pure dwarf plants are horoo-’ 
zjgoiis for tallness and shortness 
rcspectivch , whereas impure tall plants 
arc heterozygous {sec Fig i) 

Linked Inhcniance, Drosqfi^da, 
tlie vinegar fly, is \ery suitable for 
experiments testing Mendel’s lairs, for, 
it has several well-marked characters 
which can bo indisputably recognised , 
it IS easily kept in tlie laboratory, and 
has been bred under controlled con- 
ditions for over 20 years; it breeds 
quickly, and large niimDcrs can be 
observed Wide some of the char- 
acters have segregated and given 
results predicted by Mondelian laws, 
others hav c failed to do so _ WTien a 
yellow female Drosophila with white 
ey'es and a grev male with red eyes 
breed together, all tlieir daughter 
have a grey body and red eyes, vvhuo 
the sons have a yellow body with 
white ey'es If this generation bo 
interbred, all the daughters have eyes 
and body resembling their father's m 
colour, while the sons resemble their 
mothers in eye and body colour. In 
both the second and third generations, 
the grey body is alway's associated 
with red eyes and the yellow body with 
white eyes there is not the free 
association that would be expected 
according to Mendel's second law 
TJic genes for the grey body and red 
eyes are described as linked, and this 
linkage is rarely broken — in only c 
2 per cent of cases do yxllow flies hav'c 
red eyes or grey flics white eyes This 
formation of new associations, by 
combining genes of different linkages, 
IS known as " crossing over ” Some 
of the most widely known linkages 
occur in connection with the sex of the 
parent, and an example of this is seen 
in the inheritance of colour-blindness, 
which IS described as a sox-hnked 
character None of the cluldren of 
a colour-blind father, and a mother 
W’lth normal sight who does not 
bear a gene for the colour-bhnd 
character, will be colour-blind All 
their daughters, however, carry the 
gene for colour-bhndness, and must 
have received it from their father 
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[n the next generation If the father 
tias normal sight and the mother bean 
tho gene for colour blindness half the 
sons have the defect and half tlie 
Jaughters will carry the gene for it 
Hus gene can thus he earned un 
detected in the mother but li a son 
receives it he will be colour Uind 
Daughtcrsarenevercolour blind unless 
they receive tho gene from both 

HfecAaniSM of InitrilaKet In all 
the examples considered the offspring 
develop from a fertilised egg-cell 
hence the genes must be in the nucleus 
or in the cytoplasm or tn both Since 
lohcntance from lather and mother is 
approximately equal and the sperm 
niually has a very small amount of 
c^ptasm compared with the egg 
cell the nucleus seems the more likely 
earner o! the genes Moreover it hu 
already been shown in the account of 
the cell (f V ) that the nuclear ^vision 
u no haphasard process but a very 
equal diatnbatlon of substance be 
tween the two dangbtsr nuclei each 
receiving half -chromosomes in ordinary 
division of body cells and whole 
chromosomes u the reducing division 
preliminary to the formation of germ 
cells ‘these facts were known before 
^iendel s laws and shortly after the 
rediscovery of the Utter it was 
suggested that the chromosomes might 
be the means of ensuring inhentaoce 
and that in the xedncisg division, the 
paired chromosomes were alternative 
one paternal the other maternal 
The separation of alternative genes 
was secured by the passage of these 
chromosomes to opposite poles 

This theory that the genes are 
earned by the chromosomes isatrcuigly 
supported by a large number of ex 
penmental observat ons Tirstly the 
number of chromosomes in each 
species IS constant and secondly in all 
normal higher plants and animals and 
inmany lower ones areducmgdivistoD 
IS known to occur sooner or later in the 
life history and the gametes have 
consequently set o! chromo- 

somes Thi » division pro- 
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indes m very suitable mechanism for 
the separatiOD ol alternative genes 
and in heterozygous types would 
accDont for half the egg cells and half 
the sperms bearing the gene for tall 
ness while tbe other half carried the 
alternative gene for the dwarf 
character 

CM^anatioH ef LtnkeJ Jnhiritanu 
Since the number of chromosomes is 
small la companson with the number 
of inbented characters each chromo- 
some must carry a number of genes 
The genes carried by any one chromo- 
some would be definitely associated 
and In the reducing division vrould 
move together to one pole while all 
tbe alternatives of these genes would 
be in tbe paired chromosome passmg 
to the other pole This would account 
for the linkage of characters Only 
those characters which were deter 
mined by genes in different chromo- 
somes could be independently assorted 
IQ accordance with Mendel s second 
Uw Thus if chromosome A earned 
the gene for yellow Its alternative a 
would carry that for green and 
if chromosome B earned tbe gene for 
toundnes* its eltrrnative ( would 
carry that for the wrinkled character 
In tbe reducing divuion A and B or 
a and D might pass to one pole while a 
and fi or A and & respectively passed 
to tbe other forming the four types 
of gametes shown in fig Z 

Aq Bb 

I r-" , , 

A B Ab clB db 

Flo. t 

Certain chromosomes usually 
(ermed X and Y chromosomes have 
been found definitely to be associated 
with the sex of certain animals The 
female of some species has two chromo- 
somes while the male has an X and a 
Y chromosome this is the case in 
Drosoph hi and the female Is described 
as ‘homo >gous for sex and the male 
heterozygous The c*’— • 
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determined by genes in the sex chromo- 
somes are said to be sex-linlced , ive 
have already seen an example of these 
in the inheritance of colour-blindness 
Such a mode of inheritance may now 
be understood if we suppose the female 
to possess two X chromosomes and 
the male an X and a Y chromosome 
Owing to the separation of alternatives, 
the egg cells of the mother will all 
contain only one X chromosome and 
the spermatozoa will contain either X 
or Y, the two kinds being equal in 
number The Y chromosome never 
carries the gene for colour-blindness 

The explanation of the mode of 
transmission of this charactenstic may 
now be seen from the diagram on 
p 103 

In practice, the ratios shoivn may 
be disturbed, for since all the egg cells 
and sperms do not unite at the same 
time, and tlie family is so small, all or 
none of the daughters may be colour- 
blind , the same applies to the sons, 
but the theoretical ratio would be 
realised if the family were sufficiently 
large 

Crosstng-aver Disturbance of 
Imkages is luiown to occur, and an 
instance of this has already been 
mentioned in the exceptional appear- 
ance of yellow specimens of Dro- 
sophila with red eyes, and of grey flies 
with white eyes Normally, the grey 
body colour and red eyes are linked 
characters, while the yellow body 
colour and white eyes also arc linked, 
and may act as alternatives to the 
former For the association of grey 
body and white eyes to occur, the 
linkage of body and eye colour must 
have been broken in the paired chromo- 
somes and an exchange effected 
Observations have shown that when 
paired chromosomes are formed they 
may, when coiled and twisted, some- 
times exchange part of their substance 
and so form chromosomes much more 
easily straightened out and ready for 
separation 

This exchange is described as cross- 
ing over, and it may take place at one 
or more positions on the chromosome 


Since it IS not only the genes them- 
selves, but their interaction with one 
another, that determines characters, 
crossing over may produce results that 
are not predictable 

Variation {qv) arises from inter- 
ference wnth the normal mechanism of 
inheritance Two types are recog- 
nised, one due to the action of the en- 
vironment and often described as 
fluctuation or contmuous vanation, 
and the other due to a change in the 
germinal material, called a mutation or 
a discontmuous variation A dwarf 
pea given the most favourable environ- 
ment possible will not grow nearly so 
high as a tall pea, but it will reach a 
much greater height than it would m 
an environment that barely favours 
subsistence Such vanations m height 
above and below the mean height for 
the species arc examples of fluctua- 
tions Mutations occur much less com- 
monly than fluctuations, but examples 
of them have been found both amongst 
plants and animals the exact mode of 
their occurrence is not Itnown 

The power to vary is a property of 
living protoplasm, and variation and 
heredity work together No tivo 
children of the same family arc exactly 
alike Since there are 24 chromosomes 
in the egg cells of woman and probably 
also in the spermatozoa of man, it is un- 
likely that two children of a family will 
receive exactly the same combinations 
of chromosomes, and the interaction of 
the different groups of genes may 
account for differences in behaviour as 
well as for physical differences More- 
over, characters may remain latent 
until an appropriate environment 
favours their development 

If a character be acquired can it be 
passed on ’ Lamarck (j v ) thought that 
this was possible and was one of the 
chief factors in evolution Strictly, 
an acquired character is a new charac- 
ter, not previously known to have 
appeared spontaneously in the ancestry 
of the individual, appearing as the 
result of the action of the environment 
(including food, poisons, drugs, and 
such agencies), and which persists after 
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tlic removal o£ the factors inducing it 
In practice, some difficulty arises in 
distinguishing an " acquired " charac- 
ter from one that has been inherited 
but has remained latent until a favour- 
able environment has enabled it to 
develop For instance, a Chinese girl 
may have inherited genes for the devel- 
opment of large feet, but if her feet 
were bound in infancy, tliey would be 
unable to reach their full size, and 
though this development might be 
suppressed for generations, a child 
receiving the genes and allowed to 
develop normally would have large 
feet The large size could not be 
described as an acquired character, for 
it was inherent On the other hand, 
the smallness and distortion due to 
binding were acquired and were not 
mhcnted, since the binding has had to 
be repeated in every generation Here 
then IS an e\ampIo of an acquired 
character which is not inherited 
Sometimes in a family a child seems in 
certain ways to resemble no near an- 
cestors A familiar e\ample is the 
appearance of a red-liaircd individual 
in a brown-haired family Tlic char- 
acter for red hair is recessive, and will 
therefore not appear unless two genes 
for the same character arc present, a 
probability of one in four, if both 
parents carry the gene for the character 
If it be carried by only one, there can 
be no red-haired children, and several 
generations may pass before an indi- 
vidual with the recessive character 
mates with another mdividual carrying 
the gene Ihus it may seem that the 
red hair has appeared spontaneously, 
whereas really the genes hav'c been 
passed on for generations, and if family 
pedigrees have been kept, one or more 
red-haired ancestors, more or Jess 
remote, can usually be found 

Experiments show that mutilations, 
and injuries due to the effects of drugs 
and poisons, arc not transmitted 
Weismann cut off tlic tails of mice for 
several successive generations, but the 
offspring of these mice had tails which 
liad not even been shortened as a 
result of the experiment 


A mutant frequently breeds true 
accordance with Mendel’s laws, 
the mutant cannot be said to trans 
acquired characters, for its ancest 
did not show tlie mutant charac 
Some modification of genes must h: 
occurred m the parent, and as a re: 
the offspring showed a new charai 
which the parent did notposscss I 
has been strikingly shown by Hcsl 
Harrison, and Garrett, in thwr exp 
ments on moths and butterflies 
feeding the larva; on leaves suppl 
with lead nitrate solution, these inve 
gators were able to obtain races of 
sects with darker colouring than tl 
normal parents, and the colour of tli 
insects in one species behaved 
breeding as a dominant Mendel 
character It is important to noi 
that the insects feeding on the lea 
with lead nitrate were normal 
colour, and that some of their offspr 
were black, even though they w 
always fed on leaves free front li 
nitrate solution Ihe now charac 
therefore was not transmitted but 
lead salt must hav'e affected some 
the germ colls, and the resulting chai 
in certain genes must have been 
sponsible for the colour change 
the whole, however, cxperimeii 
evidence with regard to the inberita: 
of acquired characteristics is insr 
cient to bo conclusive 

Biometry is tlie analysis of 
statistics determined by expenmenfc 
heredity, and vias first used bj' Gal 
at the close of the 19 th cent in 
attempt to discover the pioport 
contributed by ancestors to the inh 
lance of the individual Some of 
most eiigcnically important rcc 
biometrical work is that of Goddard 
the inhentance of fecblo-inindcdn: 
and there is no doubt that racr 
deficiency is transmitted, and it see 
at least jirobabio that intellect 
power also may bo inherited Disc 
IS not transmitted, though a tcndci 
to contract certain diseases, e.g c 
sumption, m.ay bo inherited 
Consult . Heredity itt Man, 
R R Gates , evolution. Genet 


Bcrelord 1 

and Eugenics by II H Ijewiaw 
lUreditv by J A Thomson 
Eerelard, county town and cathe 
dral city ot Herefordshire It la an 
important local market and manu 
factnresanexceltentoder Th eatbe 
dral begun in 1079 is ol impressive | 
beauty exemplifying all the desclop 
meats of English Gothic architecture 
As its name suggests ford ot the 
army ) the city was In early times 
of great military importance m rela 
tion to the NVelsh Marches and both| 
the SaxoBs and the Kormans fortified' 
It After the conquest of Wales (I SJ) 



iUrtCgrd CitSedral 

Hereford inevitably lost its early I 
Importiuce Pop (1931) 4*00 ' 

Hettlordihice Eng county on 
\\elsh border The ^^ye is its main 
waterway and is famous for the' 
variety of its bih Herefordshire is a 
fertile county devoid of outstandiog 
hills the bulk of the land bang under 
com and fruit cultivation The apple 
ilaunsbes and the cider of the county 
is a good source of revenue Mmei^ 
and manufactures are negl gible 
Apart from Hereford (fu) the 

only other town of f 

Leominster (pop 6700) The county 
IS mentioned m the *^xon Chronicle 
10^1 anddunngtheVraraofthe Roses 
support was given to the ^orksts 
owing to the inliaenceoC the Mortimers 
At Treago near Ros stands a fine 
example of a 13th<cnt. fortiS^ 

Jioice by 


ERkomn 

individnal of the school of thought 

St concordant with his personal 
beliefs in Christian theology applied 
to a belief or set of beliets dificnng 
from thc^ held by the main body ^ 
Chn'tlans The followers of a heresy 
(« g \rianism q v ) generally after a 
time formed a separate schismatic 
community and in theearlier history of 
the Church were often bitterly per 
secuted and sometimes eventually 
exterminated by the orthodox party 

EerewanJ the Wake Englishman 
of Lincoln hire partly a legendary 
hut also a histoncat character who 
rebellM against the Normans and with 
the assistance of the Danes captured 
and looted Peterborough in 1070 At 
Ely Heteward and hia fellow outlaws 
tnade a stronghold and held out there 
against a forte of Will am the Con 
quetw s soldiers Legends relate how 
he escaped the Kiog $ vcngeuce and 
lived to uartv out more rebelliont 
b*iog eventually pardoned H» life 
IS the subject of a histoncal novel by 
Charles Kingsley 

HetgetbemiR Joseph (6 1880) 
Amencaa writer born m Philadelphia 
Kisficuoa writing which showsstresg 
descriptive power mcludes flfouRfain 
Bhthi (1016) Jera Head (1010) 
San CnsljM it la Hob na (10 0} 
Q-iel Ctlus (ID-8) TA< Pa ty Dress 
(1030) etc 

Heriot George (KeS-IB**!) Scot 
tish goldsmith Sir Walter Scott s 

Jingling Geordie in Fortums oj 
N gel He wasjeweller to James 'VI 
and accompamed him to London 
from Scotland in !C03 He founded 
Henot s Hosp tal in Edinburgh for 
the education of the sons of the atj s 
freemen 

Berkomer Sir Eahert von (1849- 
(014) English painter bom m Bavana 
whence hu father a jomer and wood 
carver brought his family to England 
when Herlcomer was 8 years old The 
rest o( his life was spent in England 
where he became naturalised He 
studied at Southampton and later at 
S Kensington first exhibiting at the 
Academy in 1869 Ten years later he 


Hermra 

was elected A R A and became R A 
in 1890 He was for a time Slade pro- 
fessor at Oxford In 1907 he received 
a knighthood His etchings and en- 
gravings gained great admiration, as 
well as his paintings The Tate 
Gallery possesses examples of his work, 
including the portrait of Sir Henr> 
Tate (1897) 

Hermro, m ancient Greece, squared 
pillars, ending in a head of Hermes 
They were not only used as mile and 
boundary-stones, but were objects of 
reverence , hence the panic in Athens 
at tlie mutilation of the Hermae on the 
eve of the Sicilian expedition (415 b c ) 

Hermann, see Arminius 

Hermaphroditism is the production 
of both male and female gametes 
(qv) by a single individual Ilerma- 
phrodilism is characteristic of most 
flowers , tliey produce male gametes in j 
the pollen grains of their stamens and i 
female gametes m the ovules While 
less common amongst animals, herma- 
phroditism is the normal condition of 
snails (qv), worms, hydra, and other 
lowfer invertebrata Iho oyster and 
some other molluscs change their sex 
during their lifetime, but only when 
male and female phases orerlap can 
the animal be regarded as exhibiting 
true hermaphroditism Very occasion- 
ally, and then usually only partially, 
hermaphroditism occurs in human 
beings See also Botany , Sfx 
Hermas, Shepherd of. An early 
Christian hortatory treatise of uncer- 
tain authorship (e 130) which is a strong 
condemnation of the worldhness of 
Christians and an exhortation to re- 
pentance The shepherd, who is an 
angel m disguise, comes to Hermas and 
tells him how he is to deliver tlie mes- 
age At one time the book was read 
in the churches See Dr Taylor’s 
English translation (S P C K , 1903-6) 
Hermes [her'mEz], the Greek name 
for the messenger of the gods, called by 
the Romans Mercury {qv ) 

Hermes Tnsmegistus, an ancient and 
probably legendary Egyptian philo- 
sopher, the supposed author of over 40 
works on religious, philosophical, and 
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scientific subjects His name lives m 
the phrase " hermetically sealed ” 
Hcrnnt (Gr cremos ~ solitary), one 
who lives m solitary' seclusion for the 
purpose of pious meditation and self- 
denial Paul of Thebes, said to be the 
first hermit, passed 90 y'cars in tte 
desert His example has been followed 
by many who behove a life of austerity 
to bo truly Chnstian 
Hermit Crab, a marine Crustacean 
{q V ) related to the lobsters, but dis 
tmgmshed by having the abdomen, or 
" tail," mostly soft, unjomted, and 
legless, and otherwise adapted to fit 
into the spiral shells of molluscs m 
Which the hermit crab lives Tl’o 
commonest British species is found m . 
[rock pools, usually' in the shells of 
I whelks The young crab takes posses- 
I sion of small 
I empty shells, 
often of the 
pcriw inkle, 
but as it in- 
creases in 
size It 
changes its 
abode for a 

larger one Hermit Craij 

When hunting for food it crawls about 
with its adopted house, but whOT 
alarmed withdraws into it and blocks 
the entrance wath its claws Different 
species of hermit crabs arc found in all 
seas Some of them have sea-anemones 

attached to their shells 

Hermon, Mount, at tho extreme 
end of the Anti-Lebanon range, Syria, 
often called Jebel-esh-Sheikh Height, 
0380 ft • ^ 

Heme tho Hunter, m EngIfS'' 
legend, a huntsman who is said to 
haunt Windsor Great Park A tree 
there, known as Herne's Oak. marked 
the scene of his hauntings, but it wiw 
uprooted in a storm in 1803, and 
another planted by Queen Victoria 
Herne is mentioned m Shakespeare s 
Merry Wives of Windsor 
Hernia, see Bow’els 
Hero and Leander, two famous 
lovers in classical legend Hero was a 
beautiful pnestoss of Aphrodite at 
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Sestos beloved by Leander Every 
night she would place a lamp in her 
wuidav, and Leander would swim from 
Abydos across the Hellespont {?») to 
It. Finally one stormy night the 
lamp was extinguished by the wind 
and Leander was drowned Hero was 
so gnef stricken that she cast hersell 
into the sea The story has been told 
by Ovid Hnsxns Alarlowe Chapman 
and Byron 

Eeiod (I) Hesos rns Great 
K ing o{ Tndza n c ) loundet o( 
the Herodian dynasty Alter besieging 
and captunng Jerusalem at the bead 
the Romans he rebuilt the temple 
('’) Herod Antitas (4 s c -a d 30) 
the son of Herod the Great He put 
John the Baptist to death because he 
condemned Herod s mamage with 
Herodias thewifeof bis brother Philip 
(3) Hbsoo Agritpa X (< 1<V44) 
made king of Herod the Greats 
domains by the Emperor Caligula 
ordered the execution of James the 
Apostle and Imprisoned Peter 

a Herod Agrippa 11 (e d 100) 
t with the Romans against the 
Jews mas 67 He assisted in the 
siege and capture of Jerusalem and 
spent his later life in Rome 
Hetodas (or Ht endas) (3td cent 
B c ) Creek poet author of mimes 
in imitation of Sophron and Theo* 
cntns These are short dramatic 
scenes from ordinary life written in a 
curious metre the suren or lamo 
iambic and In quaint vivid language 
The dialogue Is often coarse but eon 
tarns masterpieces of charactemation. 

Hcrodiajis, a Jewish pol tical partv 
which supported the dynasCV of the 
Herods "I hey are mentioned m the 
Gospels as assisting the I’hansees 
against Jesus 

Eerodotus (484 ?-ll0 ? bc.) the 
Greek historun father of h story 
was bom at Halicarnassus but lived 
mostly m Athens where his vrork was 
deeply apprec ated Iln history deals 
with the nse of Greece and Perua and 
the great I'ersian wars of invasion (490 
and 4$0 B c ) he supplements facta 
with much interesting but unssb- 
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atantiated information concerning 
geography and customs gathered on 
his wide travels 

Hetoio Couplet, a rhymed couplet of 
ten syllable lines in Cnghshverse or of 
alexandrines in French verse forming 
a more or less sctf<ontamed unit of 
prosody As a medium of English 
verse it flourished particularly in the 
17th and 18th cents 
Heroic Romances a typo of l"th 
cent prose literature which manifested 
Itself mainly m I ranee Be'^nning 
wntb the iitr/e (1610) of HonorC 
d Urfe they reached mature growth in 
Gombervilie s Foitxandn (16 0) an 
absurd but ingenious portrait of 
Cardinal Ricbeheu as a hero much 
travelled m his search for an impossibly 
idealised princess CalprenCde and 
the brother and si ter de bcud^iy con 
tinued this type of fiction which was 
m effect, a cumbersome and ejected 
form of bistorical novel They were 
imitated m England oue of the chief 
examples being the Earl of Orrery s 
la thtntssa (16S4) 

Beiolo Tene the name giiea on 
account of Its u sal sub)eet matter to 
the dactylic hexameters of classical 
erse to the Alexandrine measure of 
rreoch poetry and to the rhymed or 
uDchymed 10 syllabled ver<e of Eng 
liih proiody 

BeraitlorifiamerpAiae) aeuphotbic 
habit forming drugobtaised artificially 
from morphine by the action of acetic 
anhydride It i employed medtcin 
ally m thesoothingof coughs forwhich 
It IS extremely eSic eat The drug is 
usually employed in the form of the 
hydrochtondc H ro n is a favourite 
drag of addicts and in some countries 
such as the United btate is totally 
prohibited even for me I cinal use 
Birold Louis Toseph Ferdintnd 
(1T9I-1S33) composer of Zamf\t on 
the overture to which in Pngland 
at least his fame exclusively rests. 
\\on I’nx de I ome 1812 ytrote 
many successful operas and ballets 
incli^mg La F ilu mol Ca ii* 

ntntt a large species of grey wadmg 
tod with a long bill neck and legs. 
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It IS still common in many parts of 
Great Britain, nesting; typically in 
clumps of high trees in companies 
called heronries, or sometimes on the 
ground Its food consists of fish, frogs, 
iv.atcr-rats, small birds, etc On llie 
sving It has a slow flapping flight and 
keeps the head lucked back nnd the legs 
outstretched Herons were formerly 
a faiourite quarry of the falconer, 
who used the peregrine for the chase 
Heron (or firro) ol AlcxnntWa (/3 c 
100 n c )) Greek mathcmaficmn He 
wrote sc\ oral treatises, mentioning in ] 
one a machine which might be driven j 
by steam j 

Herpes Zoster (or Shtngli's). a 
disorder of the skin in which clusters i 
of vesicles appear, often associated 
wiUi a neuralgic pain The vesicles 
arc distributed in the skin ov'cr an 
area corrrcsponding to the distribu- 
tion of a sensory nerve The cause is 
thought to be a virus infection (q v ), 
and is in sonic vs ays related to the cause 
of chickcn-jiox (q v ) Occasionally' 
tlie small vesicles which normally 
contain clear serum also contain a 
little blood, the condition then being 
laiown as hamorrhagic herpes 
Horrora, Francisco (l070-c 1050), 
Spanish painter, surnamed El Vtejo, 
best loiown for his Last Judgment in 
the Church of San Bernardo in Seville, 
and his Vision of St Easil in tlic 
Louvre, among his finest .and most 
interesting paintings are those illustra- 
ting the life of the common people, ins 
taverns and fairo and carniv'als IIis 
work IS notable for its vigour and 
freedom, expressed both in design and 
m treatment He is reputed to have 
been of a violent temper, and was 
for a time the master of Velasquez 
His son, Fuancisco Herrera Cl 
Mozo (1022-1085), was also a painter 
and an architect He left home on 
account of his father's irascibility, and 
remained in Rome until after Ins 
father’s death He painted many stUl- 
life pictures of fish, fruit, and flowers, 
and several ambitious works in the 
churches of Spam, but Ins paintmg is 
inlenor to that of LI Vtejo 


Herrick, Eobert (1591-1074), E 
lish poet, was in ins youth a fneno 
Ben Jonson fn 1020, he was 
pointed Vicar of Dean Prior in De\ 
shire, where he WTOtC hts songs 
country' life and customs In 1^ 
these w'ore published in Hesperi 
and Kobte Numbers. Hts pash 
Jvnes are thvlinguislicd by their s 
plicity , tenderness, music, and humo 
each one is a polished gem No p 
has c\ce)lcd him for charm • 
delicacy of touch, whctlier m 
spheres of Nature or of love poetry 

Herring, a f.imihar marine food- 
rdated to the pilchard and spi 
sometimes netted in such abiinda 
in the North bca that tons arc usee 
field manure The hemng is cs: 
tially an open-sea species, but coi 
near the coast to spawn, its migrab 
consisting mainly in its niovcmt 
from deep to shallow water for 1 
purpose It differs from the pikh 
i and sprat m lay'ing its eggs, genor 
' over 50,000 in number, on the ! 
bottom Its young, like those of 
sprat, are known as whitebait {qv, 

Hemng-bono: (1) (masonry) Se 
[ of two or more courses in a vvall 
! which tiles or bricks arc laid on < 
I sloping opposite w ays in succcs 
courses (2) "lYpo of ornamer 
' vcncenng m antique walnut furnit 
found at or near the edges of draw 
(3) A type of wood fioonng 
A kind of cross-stitch (see New 
work) 

Herrings, Battle ol the (Hunc 
Years' War) (Feb 12, 1429) 
English under Sir John Fastolf,. ^ 
were convoying provisions to the ai 
besieging Orleans, successfully repu 
the attacks of a greatly supenor f< 
of French under the Comte de C 
mont at Rouvray Tlie English v 
the barrels of herrings which they v 
convoying as a defence , hence 
name of the battle 

Hemot, Edouard (b 1872), Frc 
statesman Became Professor 
Rhetoric at Nantes, and later 
Lyons In 1912 elected senator, 
in 1910-17 JVImister of Public Wi 


nerschel 

1 the DriABd Governmeot In 1019 
e took oser the letdership of the 
Ud cal Party Il^ame Preimer 
and upon bis resimation was 
nade President of the Chamber of 
>eputies In 192S at the fall of the 
’oinear^ Government ho re igntd 
lut later renamed his seat and was 
eadcr of the Opposition until the 
lections of 1033 when he ted Ins part) 
Kick into power and became Premier 
I second time He was defeated and 
■esigncd over the debt question later 
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m the same jear He was for many 
years Mayor of Ljons was defeated 
by a Commonut in ltl>J but re- 
elected at the next mayoral election 
Berschel Sir Frederick WUham 
(1133-18" ) astronomer Starting 
life as a mu iclan, he obtained in I7So 
a post as organist at Bath and became 
director of musical activities in the 
then fashionable city From a study 
of harmonics be was led to optics and 
thence to astronomy building himseU 
a small te]csi.ope In 1780 he cootn 
buted two papers to the Roj’al Society 


Hertford 

one on the iMnable star Mira and an 
other on the lunar mountams Be- 
tween 1 SO and 1801 he contributed 
0 papers on sun spots an I rai ed issues 
tl»t haie not >et been satisfactorily 
cleared He al o oL!>erved the Polar 
Ice on htars concluding that that 

E lanet has season imilir to our own 
a I 91 he di co cred Uranus and 
established the fa t that the rotation of 
distant stars conformed to the laws of 
gravitation of the solar system By 
DO means the iea^t of his ach c ements 
was the con truction of a 40 in 
tel scope through hich he dis- 
cosered some of hatums satellites 
He was knighted ill 1818 
Htnchsl. Sir John Fredenck William, 
Dart (170 -18 1) Engluh astronomer 
Ho was the only son of Sir F t\ 
Herschel (f t } Educated at Eton 
and Cambndge be became Sen or 
Xtrangler in 1913 Ho entered Lin 
coin » Inn but begsu to ttudy optics 
and istronomy assisting his father m 
th obscrsationol double stars Hewas 
knighted in 1831 \itcr important 
astronomical work in the V heni 
sphere he went to the capo of Good 
Hope to study outi em constellations 
Returning m 1S3S he was errated a 
baronet He next investicatcd photo- 
graphv and first applis 1 the terms 
negatis-e and positive to plate 
and pnnt In hi last tears he trans- 
lated the Iliad 

Berscbell. Faner ReneheU. 1st 
Oaron (133 -1819) Lord Cbancctlor of 
England Ho \ as called to the Bar 
ID 1800 and in IS 3 became a QC. 
Prom IS 4 to 18»a ho repre ented 
Durham in Pari ament and was Sol a 
tor-Ccoeral Ib'O-'X In 1886 he 
becamo Lord Chancellor resigning 6 
month later on the defeat of Clad 
stones Government but from 189- 
to 1603 he again occupied that office 
He was Chancellor of the Unvetsify 
of London in 1S93 and Chairman of 
the Impenal Institute from its founda 
tion Hedied in X\ ashiQgton whither 
be had gone as a member of a boundary 
comnussion m 1803 

Hertford, on the R Lea county town 
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of Hertfordshire Its industries are 
malting, browing, flour-milUng, and 
printing Of ancient buildings a pos- 
tern gate and embattled wall alone 
remain Its charter of incorporation 
was granted in 1655 Pop (1D31) 
H,37() 

Hertfordshire (Herts), an English 
county on the Middlesex and Essex 
borders of London The soil in many 
parts IS chalLy, and there are deposits 
of " London Clay ” near Hertford 
'Ihere are 16 rivers, most important 
being the Colne and the Lea, and 3 
canals, the New River, Grand Junction, 
and Aylesbury, the last-named being 
a branch of the Grand Union The 
climate is mild and dry, and agricul- 
ture is the main occupation, most of 
the cultivated land being under wheat 
and barley On a farm near Berk- 
hamsted the first swede turnips pro- 
duced in England were grown Other 
industries are straw plait , brewing at 
St Albans, Watford, Hertford, Bal- 
dock, and Tnng , bncKmaking, paper- 
making, tanning, and brush-making 
There arc many fine roads m the 
county, the Great North Road, which 
leaves the Holyhead Road at Barnet, 
and the Holyhead Road, which passes 
St Albans, and leaves Hertfordshire 
near Dunstable, being the principal 
Communications, exceedingly good, 
are provided by the L M S , L N E R , 
and London Iransport 

Tlie S part of the county is in 
the Metropolitan Police District 
Hertford, with a pop of 10,000, is the 
county tow n Apart from Hertford the 
principal towns are Watford, St 
Albans, Cheshunt, Hcmel Hempstead, 
Bishop's Stortford, Hitchin, and Barnet 
In churches and mansions Hertfordslurc 
IS nch, St Albans Abbey and the late 
Norman example at Hcmel Hempstead 
being prominent At Hatfield and 
Knebworth are notable mansions 
Area, 030 sq m , pop (1931), 401,200 
Hertz, Joseph Herman (6 1872), Chief 
Rabbi Bom m Hungary, he emigrated 
to the United States of America as 
a child, and was educated there 
From 1898 to 1011 ho was Rabbi at 


Johannesburg, and was expelled by 
President Kruger during the S 
African War for his pro-Bntisli 
sympalliies He became Chief Rabbi 
of the United Hebrew Congregations of 
the Bntish Empire in 1013, and in 1025 
w'as made one of the board of Gover- 
nors of Jerusalem University He was 
awarded the Columbia medal for out- 
standing serv'ice in 1929, is a Vice 
^president of the League of Nations 
Union, and a Vice-president of the 
World Conference for InternationiU 
Peace through Religion His works 
include T/ie Jew as a Patriot (1898), 
The Jew 111 South Africa (1905), 
Affirmations of Judaism (1927), and 
Ancient Semitic Codes and the Mosaic 
Lepslation (1928) 

Hertzog, General James Barry Mnn- 
mk (b 1800), S African soldier and 
politician He became a judge, and 
at the outbreak of file Boer War 
joined the Boer Army and rose to tlie 
rank of General He afterwards^ be- 
came Attorney-General, and Minister 
of Education m 1907, and Minister of 
Justice 1910-12 Excluded from tlie 
Cabinet, ho formed a strong Nation- 
alist Party which defeated General 
Smuts and came into power m 102-1 
vvith himself as Prime Minister For 
the next nine years he remained in 
office, an uncompromising opponent 0l 
General Smuts, the Iraponahst leader, 
and was responsible for the adoption 
of tlie new Hag in 1 928 The economic 
situation grew so senous early m J93> 
that he formed with Smuts a Coali- 
tion National Party, which was 
returned to power 

Herzen, Alexander Ivanovieh (I8l2- 
1870), Russian author,- was exiled fm 
Ins political views His Free Russian 
Press, established in London, published 
many rcvolution.ary books, pamphlets, 
and journals that were smuggled into 
Russia He WToto several nov els, hot 
the hlcmotrs were his most important 
work 

Herzl, Theodor (1860-1904), foundci 
of the Zionist movement He was borr 
in Budapest, and educated for tin 
legal profession, which he forsook foi 


Eluiod ** 

lounialum Influenced b}' the uii 
Semitic reaction ot Oia Dreyfus 
iSair(l69t) he nobtished Tkt Jttt,tsh 
Sta^tlSOfJ which advocated a theory 
of Jew ish nationali m and which later 
led to the creation of the Zionvtt 
Movement tlis tomb in \ lenna u the 
scene of a yearly pilgrimage on the 
annnersary of his death July 3 

Hencd (8th cent b c ) the first 
Greek didactic poet Hta two known 
poems are Horks and Days vrhich 
contains advice on moral and agricul 
tural matters and TAeogotiy a history 
of the creation and of the gods TA« 
Shield ef ileraeJes once supposed to 
have been wntten by llesiod is 
probably not lus 

EesiKtides tn classical mythology 
the nymphs daughters of Hespens and 
Atlas who had care over the golden 
apples given by Hera to Zeus at their 
mamage They lived in a beautiful 
garden abounding in fruits which has 
been placed near Mount Atlas (N 
Ainca) It was the eleventh labour of 
Hercules (f c ) to capture some of the 

^etpenu, in Creek mythology the 
god of the Evenmg Star and thus of 
the where ibe sun sets His 
daughter llesperu was moth r of 
the ilesperides r ) See also Solar 
Systcm 

Hesse a republic of Germany com 
piwing the distncU of Oberhe&sen 
Starkenburg Rhembessen Area 970 

a m It IS watered by tho Rhine 
am and Fulda The soil is ler 
tUe producing cereal and root crops 
fruit vines and tobacco Minerals 
include iron salt and mangantse 
Industrially its four large towns 
Darmstadt thecapital Mainz Worms 
and Offenbach are chiefly concerned 
with the manufacture of macbmery 
hardware leather goods furniture 
chemicals and wines 

In. the time ot Clovis I (t formeil part 
of Thuringia afterwards passing to a 
Count of Hesse It was not until I 0^ 
that it became a principality of the 
Empire and m 1453 was divided into 
Upper and Lower Hesse On the death 
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of Philip I (1567) Hesse was divided 
between his 4 sons who founded the 
tioases of Hesse Cassel Marburg 
Itbeiflfels and Hesse Darmstadt On 
the Houses of Rheinfels an 1 Marburg 
becoming extinct the territory fell to 
thefamiliesof Hessc-Cas eland Hesse 
Darmstadt {q v ) Hesse became a re- 
puMlc in 1918 Ludwig retiring and 
renouncing bu power m 1019 It is 
administered by a Landtag of 00 
members, lop (1033) of 

whom two third ar Protestants 

Etue-Cauel, former German elector 
ate now a ilistnct in Hesse Nassau 
It was occupied bv the Irench m 
1800 incorporated with the K ngdom 
of Westphalia (1813) and was again 
an electorate in 1813 A number of 
insurrections in 1830 and 1848 led to 
concessions from the Elector who 
joined the ITussun union in 1849 only 
to secede the following year The 
constitution w-vs modified in 185'' 
restored in I8C but m 186S the 
Elector sided with Austria He was 
defeated and hu lands were annexed 
by Prussia 

Beue Danastadt vi as separated from 
Hesse (y v ) on the death of Philip the 
Magnanimous in 1567 In 1801 Louis 
X was compel] -d to cede several 
dislncta on the left bank of the Rhine 
receiving in exchange the Duchy of 
tVestphaha Napoleon made it a 
Grand duchy in 1800 I olitical reforms 
were introduced in 18^0 and 1818 and 
withdrawn m 1870 It joined tho 
Austrian League which assembled at 
Frankfort in 1850 By treaty (1866) 
some ZO sq m were ceded to Prussu 
and the navi ation tolls on the Rhme 
and hlain abolished Dunog the 
levolut on of Nov 1918 it was pro< 
claimed a repnbUc and now forms part 
of the Cermau Re ch 

Btsse-Naisan. a provmce of Prussia 
with an area of 6500 sq m Pop 
(1933) 57 8 000 It is bounded E 
by Thunngia \V by Rhenish 1 russia 
N by Westphalia and S by the Hesse 
repubtic S rface hilly with exten 
sive forests well served by the R 
&Iaia in the S and by smaller streams 



Srcoll products arc' 

little copper » 

agncultwal pro^ucfe buf“° ''”P°rtant 

viticulture or?he io;er c, °”"'^'=''^“e 

Taunus ranee A ® °Po® of the 

IS reared, ind Ihe ti^'T'* 

important There are ttadc is 
able health reso^ T 
Homburg Wiesbaden and 

temtfriefa?q^ujred“y^p“''‘^ 

war of I860 Its cao,?.!^ 

midges, the ^ar^a °if^uh°cT*l''^ 
the stems of wheat tr« “ m 

feat damage to Tcrol 
Insects ^o a crop See also OaiI 

Hesha, the name of the r-r i 
dess of the hearth god 

Romans Vesta (qy) ' the 

compo^und^^^ of *^°“P°°nd3. organic 
which contain elemer?tc^*'^ structure 
carbon, not only wthm Th *" 

hut within the^ac^u!? molecule. 

Itself The olemonte lh"f?,,®*ructure 

wiUiin the nng are nnn^ 
oxygen, and sulpha and^' lh 
cyclic compounds h'av^e hetero- 
£emical resemblances to the h 
cychc compounds (qy) Ar ° homo- 
oI typical hcteroc4he C'^ample 
pyndme [q y ) compound is 

"i' Gastropoh* 

Hctniflu, former i. ^ 

^e Commander-in-Chief^ h lor 

King, of the Nationif’A the 

post ivas abolished ' this 

Russian the equivalent is 
Cossaclc chieftain but tL L I » 

enisled since 1054 post has not 

Heulandite, see Zeolites 

C^^^lfZtronowcTio^ ^-^<>87), 
topography. He travelMd^^*^ ’“"'‘r 
end France before^ctw’" 
as a brewer InlRldhoT^ Ranzig 
an interest m Ltren^*^° to take 
built an obseS”?®'\'^'’ tOtt 

He spent 4 rhL'”® telescope 
publisliinghis 


^ comets, and, suggested li 
?eL^°ie-.‘=°“tSCS of such bodleS 1 
, P -loiS his observatory and coi 

tents were maliciously burned Awoo 

' fL n° , Comelosrapha 116 K 
^^^Prodromvs Astronomies (ICDO) 
®®“noe Henry (1881- 
Knglish novelist, first becami 
famous for his Forest Lovers (18961 s 


Knghsh novelist, first becani 
famous for his Forest Lovers (1898), 
r, I' m the Middle Ages Alan} 
Of fus stones deal w ith Italy— e e htlU 
in ^■r ^^899), and The Rosi 

bLnrT"^ Two of h’S 

T/ie Queen's Qum 
inrh a ’ popular. His poem 

T/ie Fo;;g of the Plow (Mb), 
P’o^erpine (1913), ani 

tn the Grass (im) 

I ho7i,L“^ a colourless organic liquid 
the L ^8t°C, manufactured bv 

I «e complete reduction by cataijtB 
fo^m °t phenol (qv.). Tie 

ItiLidasa 


CcHi, OH It loused as I 
facfi.re' especially in the raann 
'CornnrL*^^ soaps as a means of la 
organic solvents in them, 
gexameter [iiEKSA'iUTO], see Vepsf 
edition of tho- Old 


^^umeter Lueksa'ahtOI, see Vepsf 
TeSe^^^r’ edition of the- Old 
iin 4e P>-cpured by Origen cafh 
'critical ^ It provided a 

gint Hebrew, Septua- 

term®^n^?^“i ^ “caning 6-footcd, S 
Bmrntd insects (q V ). 

tcmnlLP^^®u farchitecture). Greet 
at the front building with CcoluniflS 

'■“t 0 books of tlic ' 
“^tament , so called to stress llie 
Joshua and 


« OU U 

ThL/ prreed!ne h ot Joshua ned 

“ the Penteucr ^“‘'““yhnowTi 

land^^n^In^ “ Horthumber- 

for itTKri tlie R Tyne, famous 

The first ri!^ Rnghsh pnory church 
SaxoL cath“"<=^ o 078) was a 

priorj' wiL Augustinian 

buildings L ^ ^223 Other 

Moor Mail anrt ^^e Ifith^cnt 

Office Thi^^ f Idth-ccnt Manor 

Hadrian's WahL ^ 

Wall (qy)^ Roman 1 
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>n of Cotbndge {Corstofntunt] 

: m E Hexham forms with New 
5 a Roman Catholic bishopnc 
gsgo 

syden, 7an yin der (1037-171 ) 
h painter Heyden spent most of 
lie at AmstenJam where ho was 
His street-scenes are beauti 
drawn with minutely bandied 
il subordinated to the structure 
pleasant colour-scheme of the 
le He also painted country land 
cs and still life Specimens of his 
c can be seen in National 
ery the Wallace Collection andtn 
y collections in Europe and the 
A 

fyte, Fanl 7obann Lndrrls (I&30- 
() German novelist poet and 
wrighl lived at the Court of 
.milian II at ilunieh His noi-eb 
’ia Aindrr def II Wf (1873) 
Paraditu (187^) and 
n and among tua pU)‘s are 
Lanei (1800) and Mana ton 
r itlit (1003) He is best known 
. t short stories — at Dat Buck 
^ eundtdiaft {I6i3) He translated 
t'tpeare and oooio Italian poets 
*aed the bobol Pnte for iJtera 

' >ham, a port and wnierutg place ^ 
' • ecambe Bay J-aocashm- Since 
Korporated m the borough of 
mbe It is a E M S packet 
.rfor Belfast and the Isle of Man 
031) 00 0 

,001 John (c 150IW 1680 ?) 
writer of interludes a friend 
homas Jlore whose ntece-by 
" he mamfd vraa a iavounte 
until the accession of Elua 
,re wrote i interludes Tkt 
, led Ike li\ Tt P's TU PS 
T (printed 1833) Tke 
tene the Patio er aid tha\ 
Curali and Seytour Pratt I 
1»33) and Tke ^fery Play 
ikan Ike U sba lie Tyb fia 
d Stt Jkan ika Prtesl 
oSS) These are dramatised 
'‘ordebates withmuchhmsc 


1. Thomas (1675 ?) 


3 Eibeniatloa 

English dramatist was an actor and 
playwright under Henslowe s manage 
ment and according to his own claim 
was partly responsible for "00 plays 
Those that survive are marked by 
mnch humour and horse play and 
passages of high poetic inspiration 
and show him to have had a fertile 
imagination They include A II oman 
heIJs untk hindnasse (IC03) Tkt 
.tftsa Homan of Ilo^sdon (1038) and 
eral chronicle play His other 
works are histones iq prose and vers- 
didxctic poems and translations 
Hiawatha (hICwo tnO) traditional 
N Atnencan Indian chief of the 
Onondaga tnbe who possibly lived 
in the 15th cent He credited 
with the formation of the Iroquois 
nation from 6 tribes and has been 
invested with mag Cal qualities as the 
type of human progress He is the 
'hero of a famous poem by Longfellow 
ElheniatiOD (or tl t te SUtp) is the 
torpid condition in which certain 
,aoiina]^ass the winter in cold coun 
tries The phenomenon is of com 
monest occuTrenee m cold blooded 
species whose temperature nses and 
falb with that ol the surroundings 
but it ts practised by a considerate 
number ol warm blooded Mammab 
which normally possess the capacity of 
keeping their temperature at approxi 
mately the same le el irrespective ol 
the temperature of the air It is in 
these that the physiological accoropani 
ments of hibernation have b-cti chiefly 
studied and the pnncipal changes are 
*s foHows The temperature faJb to 
'rttun a lew degree of that ol the ait 
and the heart beat becomes slow and 
(eeUe respiration almost stops the 
alimentary canal and excretory organs 
cease to operate but life is mam 
tamed by the absorption of fat stored 
th* tissues during autumn 
Hibernation is well illustrated by 
the BnUsh fauna It is a matter of 
Gomoion observation that dormg the 
snntcr all insect I fe disappears A 
great many individuals p«n.h with 
the onset of cold leaving eggs farv* 

' “ pupm to carry on the generation in 
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the spring Others seek sheltered 
places in the ground, under fallen 
leaves, logs, or stones The same 
applies to spiders Worms burron 
deeply into the soil Slugs bury 
themselves in the earth, and snails 
creep into crannies and close their 
shells ivith a membranous plate 

The disappearance of insects on the 
wing m winter deprives bats of the 
source of their food-supply To over- 
come the difficulty they retire to 
caves, hollow-trees, or bams, and spend 
the cold months in a torpid state Of 
the three species of Bntish Insectivor- 
ous Mammals, the hedgehog alone 
hibernates, being apparently unable to 
find in the ivinter sufficient food for 
sustenance Moles, on the contrary, 
can follow worms into the depths of 
the soil, and shrews are enabled by 
their small size to explore the crannies 
and secret places where hibernating 
insects have hidden Of the British 
rodents, hares, rabbits, field-mice, 
voles, and squirrels do not hibernate, 
hut the dormouse, whose feeding 
habits are tolerably like those of 
squirrels, is a notorious '* sleeper ” 
Foxes, weasels, and stoats have no 
occasion to retire to winter quarters, 
since rabbits, mice, voles, and birds are 
obtainable for food , but the compara- 
tively inactive badger regularly lies up 

British Reptiles and Amphibians 

the snakes, lizards, frogs, toads, and 
newts — ^being cold-blooded, become 
lethargic at the end of autumn and 
retire to winter-quarters, frogs taking 
shelter in the mud at the bottom of 
ponds and ditches But aquatic 
animals do not hibernate in the strict 
sense of the word. 

The laws which govern the hiberna- 
tion of animals in Great Bntam hold 
good m other temperate or more N 
countries, where the cold is as severe 
or severer Amongst hibemators not 
found m England perhaps the best 
known are the N brown and black 
bears and the marmots It may be 
recorded that Arctic hares and foxes, 
although exposed to intense cold] 
remain actaie aU the winter 
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In tropical districts, subject to 
recurring hot periods of drought, wliEa 
niers run dry and vegetation B 
parched, a phenomenon similar K 
hibernation, but known as aativaht® 
feu) or " summer sleep ” enabifc 
many ammals to ll've through tht 
unfavourable conditions , and wlie® 
the water in which they live becoBie 
exhausted, tortoises, frogs, and cvea 
crocodiles sometimes bury themselvM 
deep in the mud until the return of tfl? 
rams Several freshwater fishes, W® 
cat-fish and lung-fishes, behave la 
the same way. 

Hibiscns (hot), a large and wide!! 
distributed genus belonging to tae^ 
mallow family. Many species aK 
grown for ornament, having largf 
showy flowers Others yield uswl 
materials, such as fibres, oils, etc ^ 
pods of Htbtsacs esculenUts, callw 
Okra, bamia, or Lady’s fingers, arc^ 
favounte vegetable in the Near East 
Mamhot is a greenhouse rambler wita 
yellow flowers belonging to i 
genus Syriacus ( H fnitex) is a hardf ^ 
deciduous shrub with purple flowen 
in late summer, which grows well nei^ 
towns, on an enriched sandy loam, ai>“ 
IS propagated by cuttings started m a 
cold frame 

Hichens, Robert Smythe (6 
English novelist and playwnght, pub- 
lished his first book. The Gtct 
Carnahan, in 1894. He succcede 
best in tales of the Onent. T'‘ 
Garden of Allah (1905; dramatise 
1920), The Call of the Blood (100®, 
and Bella Donna (1909, dramatise 
1911-12) Others of his novels at 
The Way of Anibthon (1913), Deceirb' 
Love (1923), and Doctor Artz (1929) 

Hickory, N. American tree related t 
the walnut The wood is of grea 
strength, and is used for handles c 
tools, large screws, etc There at 
sev eral species, all similar to each olhe 
in havung pinnate serrated leaves aii< 
nuts resembling the walnut 

Hicks, Edward Seymour (b 1871) 
English actor-manager and writer 
Originally intended for the Army, 
went on the stage m 1887, becomm! 






Idalgo .03 High Seu 

lief tonvedian at the Savoy TheatTera chapel of Highgate School is the grave 
393 He originated the system of of S T CoUndge A stone on High 
mcert parties at the front during the gateHiUinvlcsthespotwhere Pick 
.orldWat He has written and pro- Whitungton is said to have sat when 
need 61 plays touring with his own he heard the sound of Bow ]3cUs re 
impany in Africa Australia and calbog bun to London Is the famoos 
anada His plays inclndc CaIcA cf cemetery Karl Marc George Eliot and 
u Season Sporiiria Life Good Luck others are boned 
nd The Man »« Dress Chihes Aghlaads, The, mountnm regions 

Hidalgo, formerly a Spanish title of N Scottand consisting essentially of 
iven to the lowest rank of aohJity a dissected granitic plateau of great 
ntitled to use the prefix don and age The most pronounced feature is 
ow signifying one of gentle birth the NE-Sl\ trend of the valleys 
iVthoutotheiijuaiifieatioti Theworf sinkingly illustrated in the great 
las had much the same history and fissure of Glen Afore which roughly 
(leaning as the English genii man bisects the system The Highlands 
Hide a unit of land measunag c arc eeparated from the mountains of 
.0 acres (according to some scholars the SMttish border by a deep nft 
lO acres) was a unit of taxation in the valley comprising the whole of the 
arly Atiddle Ages The hide was Lowlands 

lividcd Into 4 virgates of c 30 acres Highness, a title of dign ty applied 
he general holding of a viUein to various ranks and stations Used 

^eroglyphics ( sacred WTiting ) by tbo later Boman and Greek 
3reek Dame for the ascUnt Egyptian Lmperors it was applied lo theMiddle 
lyateoiofwritmg knownandpractised Ages to dukes and pnnees la 
>oly by the pnests This was oot Eogiand it was taken by the lUng and 
ilpnabmical mt vvas a system of Queen altematwely with Af nntil 
;»cture writing and so the tern the time of Jtines I when the 
SI roglyphics IS often applied generally latter title became official Cromwell 
to any niiular system of ideographs assumed it as Lord rrotector To- 
Ibe ancient C^ftian hieroglyphics day the children brothers sisters 
did not diselosi. their meanisg to uncles and aunts of the reigning 
modem scholarship until in ITOO sovereign together with the children 
the discovery of the Kosctu stone of h s sons and the grandchildren of 
[f V ) providM the necessary key It the rrlnce of M ales in the senior I ne 
IS b«l cved that the Lgyplian hiero- bear the title liis (or Her) royal 
glyphica were the ultimate parent ol H ghnesslH IlH) 
all the Semitic and lodo-Luropeso &gb Seas, those parts of the sea 
alphabets 5 > alio ALniABcr outside terrttona] waters (7 r ) Also 
ETiiiiOtorv called the open t a for no nation has 

High Commission. Coart ot, was any rights of so -ereignty over it 
established m in 9 by I lizabeth, with That pnnciplc however was not 
jurisdiction over all ecclesiastical admitted tiHfalrl} late Spam claimed 
matters It gradually assumed and the rkcific Ocean and the Gulf 
abused the power lo fine and imprison of 31 xieo rortucal the AUaniic 
th laity and having become tj-run S of hlorocco England claimed riv-al 
lucsil and unconstitutional, was abed rights and exacted a salute to her 
ished In 1641 unler Charles I flag from Cape rimsterre in Spain to 
Bestored by James II in 1690 it was Stadland in horway The pnociple 
fnally abolished 3 years later of freedom of the seas wu first 

Highgate, a tuourb ot London proclaimed by Grotiui in his Mere 
largely residential stn-ed by tuW Lrhenm the open tea to which 
tram and bus It has a large pubiio S'ldeneeplied with bl-s Ifarz Clausum 
school In the vault beneath the 1 0 th« dosed tea in support oi the 


are ‘.till made from time to time 

Higli Treason, sec Tupason 

Highway, m England, any through 
road of importance , in the USA, the 
term has particular application to a 
netnork of national roads, the first of 
■nlncli, from Washington to Santa FC, 
was begun in 1802 Most were con- 
structed w ith the aid of the States until 
the Federal Higlway Act of 1921 
brought the United States Government 
again into road-biiilding To-day c 
100,000 m out of 300,000 m of State 
roads are called United States Iligh- 
w'ays See also Transport , Roab 
Transport 

Hilary Term, formerly one of the 
periods during which the supenor 
courts of justice were open , tins is 
now the Hilary Sittings, lasting from 
Jan to the Wednesday before Easter 
It takes its name from St Hilary', 
Bishop of Poitiers in Franco in the 4lh 
cent , whoso fe.ast is Jan 1 i 

Hilda, St, (C14-G80), Northumbrian 
saint, was converted by Paulinns, 033, 
and entered a nunnery In 057 she 
founded the Abbey of Whitby, for both 
monks and nuns She exercised 
groat influence in Nortliurabria 

Hildebrand, AdoU von (1847-1021), 
German sculptor, born in Marburg , 
he studied at Nuremberg, Munich, and 
Berlin Much of his life was spent in 
Italy His work was much admired, 
and ho designed a number of fountains 
and public monuments in Germany, in 
which he endeavoured to combine the 
principles of classical sculpture with 
lifelike realism He also modelled a 
number of portrait busts His book, 
Vas Prohlein der Form, as well as his 
work, exerted considerable influence 
in Germany 

Hildesheim, town in Hanover, 
Prussia Its industries are the manu- 
facture of agricultural implements, 
bell-founding, sugar-rcfining, bnek- 
making, browing, and tanning Hildcs- 
hcim became a member of the Han- 
sbatiC League in 1241. Among its 


cent , and the fine timbered butchers' 
guild house Pop (1933) 03,200 

Hill, Ootavin (1838-1912), pioneer 
English social reformer who, aided by 
John Ruskin, took a practical interest 
in the housing conditions of the poor 
She organised charity and improve- 
ment societies, published propagandist 
works, and w'as one of the first 
women to sit on a Royal Commission 

Hill, Sir Rowland (1795-1879), the 
initiator of the penny post As a 
young man he taught in his father's 
school He was forced by ill-health tO 
give up teaching in 1833, and in that 
year conceived Ins plan for reforming 
the postal system In 1S'19, after some 
opposition in Parliament, penny post- 
age was adopted Hill was appointed 
to the Treasury in the same year, but 
was forced to resign with the formation 
of the now cabinet in 1842 ' He 
received an award of over ;fl3,000 m 
recognition of his work, and was 
knighted 1800 

Hillel ( Haiaheti " the elder " or 
Hababh " the B.ibylonian "), (a 75 
Bc-A D 10), famous Jewish rabbi of 
B.abyloni.in origin who, through the 
profundity of his wisdom and gentle, 
loving character, resembled Christ 
It was not until Hillel was growing 
towards middle age that he began to 
study in tlic schools of Shemaiah and 
Abtalion in Jerusalem, but he soon 
became famous He founded a school 
which was opposed to that of his con- 
temporary, Shammai, and is the author 
of many beautiful s.iyings touchingthc, 
virtues of piety-, chanty, and humdity 

HdJer, Fcrdmand (1811-1885), Gcr^ 
man pianist and composer , a pupil of 
Hummel and infant prodigy. Was a 
fav'ourite with Pans audiences and a 
friend of Mendelssohn Besides a con- 
siderable output as a composer, Hiller 
wrote and lectured on musicak 
subjects 

Hilhard, Laurence (d 1040), English 
miniature -painter, son of Nicholas 
Hilliard (y r ) Very few examples of 


HiIUsM ^7 mmaisja 

lin wmV remi\n but ttie« »ie u OaSe the lotiiest yeaVa Iti the wotld 
■valoaWe /or th«r twautyoi wtJrinaaa EvwMt God»ra Austja 

ship as for their ranty ( S^SflfC} Kancheninaga (28 KB Jt) 

Hflllwd. Hlcholas {< IS4O-1019) and many others with a height of over 

considered to have been the first of the 20 000 ft Between the outer ranges 
English school of miniature painters «t» the fertile v-iileys of Kashmir 
He engraved the Great Seal of England ^epal and UhuUn The Iliraalaya 
in 1580 being goldsmith carver and »s of comparatively recent origin The 
portrait painter to Queen THIiabeth mountains are composed oi sedimwi 
HilTerinm, a town and important tary manne rocks elevated from the 
radiostationnear Amsterdam Holland bed of a pntseval sea at a time when 
Its chief manufactures are carpets and Pemnsulsr Indiv had long been dry 
Boorctoth rap fJM**/ 55532 land The mam n er valhys do not 

HiAulaya, toe great Asiatic mountain conform to the present sj stem of fold 
sptem which forms the S hultms of mg and were evidently firmed at a 
the Tibetan plateau overlookint, the very early stage in the eiolution of the 
plains of Ifindustan The ranges are range EartUg unices still occur cs 
roughly defined E and \\ by the peciatly la the S valleys 
vaUevs of the llrahmapu^a and Indus Comnunieaho^fs Caravan routes 
and raa in a con ee S curve for c traiersc tha HimaJjyvn system by 
1500 m with a width of from lOO to b<gh passes and a steady tnckle of 
150 m There are th to cnaiA folds trade has flowed from Central Asia and 
theS foothills with an average height China into Hindustan since early 
of e 9500 ft am succeeded by the t<me« Aithough the stupendous bar 
middle ran-ro (13 00lh-l5 000 It ) and tier pro ed no permvnent obstade to 
K by the huge ranges of the fitustaeh uvading armies m tbo past the diffi 
and Great ilimala)a which form the cutties to constructing modem roads 
principal watershed Th*^ last in and railways arc immense both from 
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the vast scale of natural obstructions, 
and for political reasons Rainfall is 
heaviest in tlie E mountains, and 
decreases N Ihe summer monsoon, 
however, brings a fairly heavy fall to 
the whole range In spnng, inter- 
mittent W storms of varying force 
prevail The summer snowline is 
at 15,000-10,000 ft on the middle 
ranges, in the Great Himalaya the 
limit rises to 18,500 ft , and m places 
to 20,000 ft The healthiness and 
moderate temperature of the middle 
region on the Indian slopes has led 
to the establishment of sanatoria, 
such as Simla and Darjeeling For 
Flora and F anna see Asia 

Exploration Owing to political 
difficulties and the vast and intricate 
nature of the system, the Himalayas 
have been only partially explored 
The surveying expeditions of Lord 
Conway, the Bullock Workmans and 
others, have cleared up the topography 
of certain areas, and much knowledge! 
has been added by the journeys of Sir 
F E Youiighusband, the Hon C G 
Bruce, Dr Longstaff, Dr Kolias, and 
recent expeditions Attempts on the 
summits of the principal peaks have 
also been made, of which F W 
Mummery's fatal attack on Nanga 
Parbat was the earliest See also 
Anuuzzi, Luigi Amldeo , Everest , 
Kanchenjunga, and Kamft 

Bibliography , Twenty years %n 
the Himalaya, by the Hon C G 
Bruce, Climbing and Exploiation in 
the Karakoram- Himalayas, by Sir 
W M Conway , Where Thee Empires 
Meet, by E F Knight , Kamel Con- 
qucied, by F S Smythe , Icebound 
Heights of the Mitstagh, by F B and 
W H Workman 

Himera {Sicily, Battles of) , (I) 480 
n c the Syracusans under Gclon 
defeated Hamilcar and tlie Carthagin- 
ians, w'ho were mvading Sicily Ilamil- 
car was slam (2) 400 n c the 
Carthaginians under Hannibal took the 
towTi, sacked it, and mass, acred 3000 
of tlie inhabitants 

Hind, Lewis (1802-1027), essayist 
and cntic He w as a sound rather than 


Hindenburg Line 
a bnlliant art critic, but did valuable 
work for literature in encouraging the 
early work of Bennett, H G. Wells, 
Francis Thompson, and others His 
published work includes The En- 
chanted Slone, Adventures Among 
Pictures, and Naphtah 

Eindemiih, Paul (b 1896), German 
composer, was bom at Hanau, and 
studied at Frankfurt Played the 
viola in a string quartet He is best 
known in England for his chamber 
music which has made a more favour- 
able impression tlian many other 
advanced worlts Has wntten three 
one-act operas Hindemith is re- 
garded in his own country as one 
of the most outstanding of the licw 
composers 

Hindenburg, Paul von (b 1847), 
Germansoldier 
and President 
of the Repub- 
lic, w as born 
at Posen, the 
son of an in- 
fantry officer 
He fought with 
distinction in 
the Austrian 
campaign of 
1800 and 
served in the 
Franco-Prus- 
S I a n War hrcsldcnt Hindenburg 

(1870-1) In 1878 he was appointed 
a member of the general staff, 
joined the War Ministry (1889) and, 
after being placed in command of the 
4th Army Corps (1905), he retired 
in 1011 In 1014 he was given 
command of the Eighth German 
Army, his chief of staff being Luden- 
dorfl After his great victory over 
the Russians at Tannenberg m Aug 
1014 he was given the supreme 
Eastern command, and in 1010 he 
assumed command of the entire 
German Army After the Armistice 
he retired His popularity as a 
national figure resulted in his election 
to the presidency of the German 
Republic in 1025 

Hindenburg Line, Battles ot (Aug. 
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-S-Oct. 5 1016) the MUlea lo the 
Allied oSensivc of 1018 m the Worid 
War (? ¥ ) ending in the captnae ot the 
llicdenburg iJne the last German 
line of defence which ran from St 

f aentvo to a point E of Arras The 
an of offensive was for attacks to be 
unched simultaneously from \t of 
the Meuse and Argonne to M<ii4tea 
in Flanders towards Gh nt and in the 
centre towards lifaubeuge (the most 
sntal attach in the campaign) The 
attack was launched Sept is against 
the weaker portion of the line in the 
direction of Ribecourt while the 
main attack was to be launched after 
a heavy bombardment the next day 
The Bntish First Army succeeded in 
forongihellmdeoburfflJneandreach . 
ing Anoeux On the SSth Paltcull 
and Bourlon were reached Themalol 
attack was launched on the '*Plh by 
the Fourth Amy against the front 
between OantonreUe and Vendhuile 
By nightfall the line was broken 
through The attack continued until 
Oct S when the llindenburg Line was 
la British hands and the way open 
for the advance on Maubeuge 
Hindi (niwct) Lugnages, Tb^ are 
disnded into 2 branches each de 
scended from a different form of 
Fraknt {?t ) (1) Esstbrv firsor th 
most Important member of which that 
spoken in Oudh has a Urge literature 



huidu Ter pi Cwello 

in which the most prominent author 
was Tutsi Das in the 10th cent 
(2) ttBSTERv lltvot has 4 important 


)0 Hisdnism 

dialects of which the Braj Bhasba of 
the district near Muttra is the standard 
t^t spoken near Delhi the parent 
of Hioduitani {gv) 

EUodnlsm. a wide term which not 
Oidyembrac'S the religious observance 
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but al o the social institutions of ever 
200 million Indian peoples Hinduism 
generally includes Stlbrnanism (the 
earliest form of Indian religious ob 
servnoce) with which it is m many 
ways closely allied hut Crihmacusta 
(t e tbe relig on of Brahma the 
Creator) is in Its purest aspect mono- 
Uieisbc whil t Hinduism is polylheis 
tic Hinduism comprises 6 philosophi 
cal systems which were evolved from 
tho worship of Brahma the one 
supreme being These sj-steros arc 

(1) the Vedanta founded by VjMsa 

(2) the Mimamsu founded by Jaimini 
;(5) the Sankhya founded by Kapila 
; (4) the Yoga founded by Patanjali 
(S) the N>4ya founded by Gautama 

I Biid (8) the Vaiscshika founded by 
Kauada Tbe Makabharala and the 
Biifd^ana two ep c poems are the 
sources of much information and in 
sptratiOB for the later ancient lore which 
came to be written. 

The Hindu triad consists of Brahma 
the Creator Vishnu ^e preserver and 
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Siva the destroyer; "but of the many 
sects tliat have evolved from the 
special worship of one or other of tlie 
three aspects of this trinity, tlie two 
most important groups are tlie Vish- 
niiites and the Sivaites Vishnuism 
declares Vishnu to be the one God, yet 
recognition of all the other divinities of 
the Hindu pantheon is also held 
Vishnu, it IS believed, has been rein- 
carnated many times, his chief mani- 


nnd Sivaism arc different facets of ono' 
and the same doctrine, and not wholly 
antagonistic Hinduism, however, 
docs not comprise only these two sects • 
Uicre arc many minor cults Hinduism 
contains many sublime truths, stress- 
ing the belief tliat the physical ivorld 
is a ssorld of shadows, and that reality 
which can bo spiritually apprehended 
cannot be seen by mortal eyes 

Sec L D Barnett, Hivdinstn {IflOQ), 



Group of Hindu Gods near Salem, S Indn, made of holloiv earthenware, raughie in hcffiht from 

16 10 20 ft . ■> . a 


testations being Rama and Krishna 
The adherents of Siva also hold that 
Deity to bo the ono God, yet other gods 
are also recognised. Both sects wor- 
ship idols, the liitgam (phallic symbol) 
being one of the characteristic features 
of the worship of Siva 

Another feature of these two sects is 
the high place occupied by tlie disci- 
ples’ gurus (or teachers) wlio are 
regarded as gods Bralima is wor- 
shipped by a comparatively small 
group of Hindus , whilst Vishnuism 


J Robson, Hinduism and ChnsStaittly 
(lOOC), etc 

Hindu Kush, mountain range of 
Central Asia, stretching from the 
Pamirs for c 3C0 m to the H. of 
Kabul On the Chiltal border stands 
the highest peak, lirach Mir (25,400 ft). 
Its gonoral direction is W S W. to 
E N E , and for sonic 200 in from its 
E extremity it forms the S frontier 
of Afghanistan The Hindu Kush was 
crossed by Alexander the Great in 
his campaign against the Persian 



mudutu *11 XZippocratef 

Wog Dm<jt 111 »tv4 his fttccc«or \penniaM la luly whi!« trying to 
Bemf nuke a rteonl flight to Australia 

ElfldtuUn (KivD U ■TSH'f) the HiflUer Mas elci.ted to the Ilritish 
land of th« lliodos a rmiaa tcmi ^^hnnider TropI y team but did not 
for the Indun pcnfosuU fl> in IQ ^ His decorations included 

BiadUtSBi (or Hindotlanl) Iiaa~ tlte Air Fores Cross an 1 Histinguished 
gt3ica> a developnt nt fioni a dialect Serske Medal 

ot \S Hlndllfs) vrhieb has becoru Ginay the ofls] rm^ of a stalhon and 
the UnfUA franta of India It n a (efflale ass distinguished from a 
kno»n under this name W Lutopeans male s hicU is the oK pring of an ass 
but b> the natists it is usually called stillion and a mare 
Vtdu (?e) nipparchai 160 l.Onc) Greek 

nindiisUni Uteratnn inelodra the astronomer bixn at ^lca^a m IhUiyma 
srntings of Eatlv and Middle Hindi He made obvrvatiors from tho island 
as well as those cti literary tido of Rholes and i as the nrst to liscover 
Loriy Hindi literature (r llOO-loud) the precession of the c^ainoxcs His 
consists of ^eins tecoraing the old astroacnni al knowledge s'aa based 
legends of itajputsna the poems of upon that of the ChsI J;raas 
Ctuod Hardai and Ualik M iVamcnM Qippesstrtliil, « \u*avLi.is 
and the religions literature of the Hippo, a one time flo nshmg marl 
Vaishnava saints The Mi idle Hindi time city of Suimdia founded by the 
period (r 1650-18'XI] u the golden age Tynans afterwards an important 
of Hindi poetry the age of TaL i Pas Uoinsn colony in Algeria N Africa. 

and Sur Das llul Hindustani St Augu line was appointed buhop 
iiterature properly so called did not c a f> 400 Its site is eocupied by 
begin twitil Urdu became a liUnry the modem Bona with pop (1931) 
Unguage at about the end of the Iflcn 0S 778 

cant it dtCercd from Hindi ma nlr Hippo Siega of (May 43h-Jul) 
in the fonss of its prosody which was 43l> theNandalsvnderuensencaft r 
denred/rom Persuo rather than Hindi a 14 months siege took the city from 
models ior it took over from T taiao Boniface Count ot Alnca and burnt 
auch forms as th ruha i (epig am) it 

gK«teI(lovepoeinsimilattc>lheioniiet) BippocThlea (t 4C0-« 3T8 bc> the 
and gastda (ode of praise] ttafi Sauda father ot raedicinc bom on the 
and Mir Tsqi both of Uie 18th cent island of Cos Asia Minor Little is 
are the best known Hlndustmi poets known concerning him and of that 
before the modernperiod iheforio r little much is I gend He travelled 
wrote satires and the latter sonnets widely taught and practised in Thrace 
and narrative poems Prose hteratore Tbcs.»aly Delis and Athens and 
did not develop until eaiiy In tb© I9th devclof^ a science very widely diQet 
cent when Calcutta became a great ing from th healing art of the Temple 
literary centre and fiction and of Cos Anstotle mentions hira once 
jonmalism towards the end of Uie only but the Uippec aUe ColUchon ol 
19th cent The drama has not yet books speaks for itself These works 
grown to maturity Set Dr G A vrere in use m the Alexandnan Medical 
Citieison s Moifrrn t tmaeular LtU a School 300 n c and as c\en then the 
lure o/ i/iitd«u(aii (1888) master was highly venerated and aU 

H i n kler Bert (180 1033} Austra laudable contnbutions were attributed 
lian aviator His more notable to him so from the very beginning the 
flights incl idc London-Turia on a man was merged n his work It was 
9hp macli ne Engtand-'Australia in Hippocrates who separated medicine 
ISdays bewyorV'l-ondon across the Iromjdiilorophy and made his observa 
Atlantic via Ilraiil and \\ Africa tions without allowing himself to be 
He crashed and was killed m Gi« biued by the notions con cming the 


functions of the human body that 
M ere current at tlie time 

His aphorisms begin ivith “ Art is 
long and life is short," and though he 
IS sometimes very ivTong, he is never 
superstitious. In surgery he was up- 
to-date, instructing " tlie nails of tlic 
operator neither to exceed nor come 
short of the finger-tip . practice (to 
attain) ability, grace, speed, painless- 
ness ” 

His students were forced to take an 
oath of secrecy concerning their 
patients’ cases, a practice vhich is still 
in vogue to-day 

Hippocrene [iii'pokrEn'] (the horse’s 
fountain), a fountain sacred to tlie 
Muses, near Mount Helicon , so called 
because it sprang from a hoof-niark 
made by Pegasus {q v ) 

Hippodamus ol Miletus, Greek archi- 
tect of the Gth cent n c , employed bj 
Pericles on tonn-planniiig The town 
of Pineus and tlie city of Rhodes were 
both built after his designs He seems 
to have forestalled Amencan ideas, his 
tOMns being composed of broad straight 
streets intersecting at right angles i 

Hippodrome ' (1) Greek equn-alent 
of the Roman arena, a course for horse- 
and chariot-racing, witli fixed scats for 
spectators , usually made in tlie shape 
of an ellipse, with tlie curve at one end 
cut off square (2) In modern times, a 
theatre or more commonly a music- 
hall 

Hippolytus, m Greek mythology, the 
son of Iheseiis and Hippolyte, tlie 
Queen of tlie Amazons He nas 
beloved by his stepmother, Plixdra, 
but vhen he refused her advances, she 
denounced him to Thcselis, saying that 
he had violated her Hippolytus fled 
from his fatlicr, who prayed to Nep- 
tune to punish him Ihe sea-god sent 
a monster after Hippolytus, mIiicIi 
terrified liis horses, so tliat he foil from 
his chariot and uas killed His fate is 
the subject of a tragedy by Euripides 

Hippolytus (fl c 180-240), early 
Christian writer and martyr, presbyter 
of the Church at Romo, and afterwards 
head of a separate churcli, styling him- 
self Bishop of Rome Autlior of 


JPhilosophuvtcna (Refnfatton af Alt 
Heresies) and Christ and Antichrist, 
which contains an account of the 
events of the early 3rd cent 

Hippolytus, Canons ol, a collection of 
Church orders and regulations compiled 
c the 4th cent It is doubtful whether 
Hippol3'tus IS the author , most pro- 
balilj' Hie canons are a compilation of 
tlie practices of the early Egjqitian 
Church 

Hippopotamus, meaning River Horse, 
a large aquatic mammal representing a 
family' constituting, with Hie pigs, Hio 
non-ruminant division of Hie order 
Artiodactj'la or even-toed ungulates 
(fee UNGOIJ1.TA) Hippopotami, al- 
though formerly found in Europe, 
even in the Thames, are now' restricted- 
to Africa, where two species exist, the 
large or common, and the pigmy The 
latter is comparatively small, measur- 
ing c .3 ft high and C ft long, and is 
found only' in the forests of Eibcria 
It IS not so heavily built as its larger 
ally, and is more fitted for life on land. 
The larger species, which is c 6 ft. 
high and 12 ft long, with a girth about 
equal to its length, w.as formerly plenti- 
ful in Lower Egy'pt, and is supposed to 
have been the Behemoth of Scripture. 
It IS still found m Hie Upper Nile, and 
IS fairly plentiful in the other largo 
rivers and swamps of tropical Africa, 
but IS being eradicated from the 
settled districts, on account Of its 
destruction of cultivated crops Its 
natural food is grasses and water ' 
weeds, which it digs up by means of 
its long tuslcs It IS perfccUy at home 
in the w'atcr and spends Hie greater 
part of the day submerged wiUi only 
its eyes, c.ars, and nostrils above the 
surface, or lying on Hie shady banks 
of the river Tlio young, of which 
there is usually only one, is born on 
the land, but soon takes to the water, 
where it is carried on its nioHier's b.ick 
to protect it against crocodiles 

Bhroluto (i 1001), Emperorof Japan, 
Uie son of Emperor Yoshiliito He 
visited Europe and the United King- 
dom in 1021, and in Hie same year 
was made prince regent He mamed 
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I^Dcess KagaVoin 19^4 andasceaded 
the throne m 19 6 

Hiroshige (li97-16SS) Japanese 
artist vho e real name was And0 
TokitarO Two of Hiroshige s pupils 
Hironotni and AndO ToVubei were 
sumamed respecfn’elv Hiroshige II 
and Htroshiee III and it u not easy to 
distinguish between the work of the 
three men who together with Hokusai 
are recogni ed as the greatest of 
Japanese artists The medium in 
which they worked was colour block 
printing and their subjects were 
mostly Undscajes and natural pheno- 
meoa such as wases or ram The 
essential truth to nature of their com 
positions and their tn/aUiblc sense o/ 
design place their worlu high lo the 
lanla of artistic achievement The 
fashion for Japanese art Introduced 
into Europe largely through th work 
of 'Whistler has made the lume of 
Hiroshige almost as famous In England 
as it u in Japan 

Hiroshima, a city In Honshu 
Japan Its pnacipal industries are 
the nanufacturo of brouse omareents 
lacquered ware and other objfU d art 
Some 14 tn S ^V is Miyajima or 
Itsukuahima the sacred ’ Island of 
Light with its renowned Shinto 
temple Fop (10301 270 417 

Einch, Baron Uau^ de (1B31- 
1896) Gnman Jewish philanthropist 
remembered lor bis creation of tbe 
Jewish Colonisation Association which 
he endowed with a sum of over 19 
millions The Association was founded 
to promote tbe agnccitural settle' 
meat of Jews in all parts of the world 
It now devotes most of its attention to 
settlement in Fale tine It is csti 
mated that Baron de Hirsch devoted 
in all no less than £ 5 nuUions to 
philanthropic purpo!>es 

Baron de Hirsch was a member of the 
banking firm of Bisschoflsheim and 
Goldschmidt of London Fms and 
Brussels lived much in England was a 
fnend of King Edward and was a 
leading racehorse owner He said 
that he raced hr the London Hospx 
tals And m ISS** when his fiQy Ia 
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FJ4cho won the Oaks the St Leger 
nod the 1000 Guineas his turf win 
tungs for the London hospitals came to 
£40 000 

Hirst, George (6 1871) torVshire 
and All England cricketer now a 
famous coach engaged at Scarborough 
He played first-class cncLet for 24 
years and retired in 19-1 He made 
more than 30 000 runs and took more 
than 2v00 wickets He established a 
retofti in the 1906 season by sconng 
_38.f runs and taking -OS wickets 

Bislop Joseph (fr 18S7) British 
operatic tenor made his debut 
at the Royal Opera Stockholm in 
1914 where he Jiecame one of the 
most popolar artists At his first 
appearance at Lovent Carden in one 
of the early post \Var seasons bis 
intelligent acting cultured style and 
above all the warmth and beauty of his 
lync tenor made a great impression 
He has Since become one of the most 
popular artists in France S Amrnea 
and the United States 

Bistarlik see /E gban CiviustTiON 

WitbiTrima u obtained from the 
putrefaction products of proteins and 
also from histidine by bactenal action 
It IS also found in ergot and has a 
contracting effect on the uterus tor 
wbichithasasprrifi affinity Hista 
mine u one of tie causes of surgical 

shock It IS a decomposition 
product of proteins and the collapse 
that occurs after extensive bunung is 
to a great extent due to large amounts 
of histamine being liberal^ into the 
blood stream where it has the effect 
of caus ng a considerable fall in 
Hood pressure Sr* abo Circulatory 
System Cosmetics 

Hlstldise an ammo acid obtained 
by the decomposition of proteins is 
one of the ammo acids essential for 
the proper outribon of the ammal 

Histology the stndy of the structure 
of cells form ng the various t ssues 
(^v) of plants and animals It con 
aiders the cell as a whole sod dis- 
tinguishes different types of cells such 
as muscle nerve and bone of animals 
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wood, anti cork of plants Sef 
also A'.'atomv' ; Cvxoi-or.y. 

History. Tins yorcl has undergone 
a number of changes in me ining 
Onginnlly it was concerned stjth 
description, uiUiout being partietil,srl> 
related either to human beha\iour or 
to chronological BCqucncc in events 
A survival of this use is found in the 
expression, Naluial History 

It later came to me.an a record of 
events and, by looseness of usage, was 
finally applied to the ov ents themsch cs 
Narrowly interpreted, it covers the 
activ'itKS of man, with reference to 
particular events placed in chrono- 
logical relation to each other The w ord 
is more broadly used to cnibr.acc an 
account of everything that undergoes 
change, and the modern tendency is 
to fit the history of man into a wider 
conception of physical and soci.al 
evolution Ihis is developed especi- 
ally' in H G Wells’s OutUur of History 
Read B Croce, Theory and History 
of Historiography (Eng edn , 1921) 

HiUcr, Adolf 
(6 1 889), 

leader of the 
German Na- 
tional Social- 
ist Party, of 
Austrian 
birth, son of 



Adolf Ilitlcr 


a minor cus- 
toms official 
and w orked 
as a house- 
painter At 
the outbreak 
of the W'orld 
War he was a 
draughtsman 
in an office 
in Munich, enlisted in a Bavarian regi- 
ment, was wounded and gassed during 
tlio W’^ar, and in 1910 obtained a post 
as instructor in the Reichswclir He 
met Gottfned Fcder, who in 1919 
formed the Gorman W orkers’ National 
Socialist Party, and was tlie 7th 
member enrolled In 1023, the un- 
successful Kapp putsch took place, 
and Hitler w as subsequently sen- 


tenced to some montjus in n fortress, 
during which time he wrote hi® con- 
fession of faith, Mcif Ketmpf rrom 
then the paily moved swiftly', I.-irge 
numbers from all ctuses* rapidly 
joined Ills sfanclnrd, r.iltviug to the 
cry of “ Germans', Awake I '* Hitler’s’ 
party obtained a larger numbtr of 
votes than any other at the Marclt 
elections in 1931. and he became 
Cliancdlor of the Kcich 
The policy' of the German Gov- 
ernment, both internal ,and cxlcnial, 
under Ins leadership catj'’cd con* 
sidtrable al.nrm .and apprehension 
throughout I'liropc in his c irly-niontlis 
ofjiowcrm 1033 , and tliat al.irm was 
even greater when, in the autvimn 
of the year, Germany withdrew from 
the Disarmament Conference and 
announced her resignation from tlic 
League of N.itions 
Hiltitcs, a race of people formerly 
dwelling m Asia Minor, end men- 
tioned in the Bible Their history can 
be pieced together from Egyptian and 
Assyrian records and from monuments 
I and other archaological remains m 
I Asia Minor They appear to have 
: belonged to a culture and a group of 
! races widely distributed in Asia 
Minor in the 20th cent, n c The ' 
'Hittitcs were a powerful people- form- 
ing a Stale in C.appadocia in tie 
IGtli and Ifilh cents b c , and treated 
on terms of equality with Egy'pt and 
Babylon They were in conflict 
with Egypt until the rise of Israel 
interposed a butler State Ihcir em- 
pire spread over the great part of 
Syria, and its power was not weak- 
ened until the 9th cent b c by the 
growing power of Assyna Lydia 
became independent, and the Hittites 
were finally crushed by- Kmg Croesus 
of Ly-dia in the 0th cent 
Hive, see BncKEEPiNO 
Hoore, Sir Samuel (6 1880), British 
politician He entered Parliament m 
1010, having unsuccessfully contested 
Ipswich in 1900 After distinguished 
W'ar service, he became Secretary of 
State for Air m 1922, agam-m Nov 
1924, and in 1027. He made the 
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first avil flight to India. He baa been tnral ^eculiantiea It has a crofl n of 
a member of the ]LC.C and served on feathers and a long wh tc tipped tail, 
many important parliamentary com and lives in the forests of S America 
mttees and commissions On the feeding cn fruits and foliage and 
formation of the National Covemment malcing a rough nest of twigs genfrall) 
he became Secretar> of State lor India near or overhanging vvvter The 
{1931) He succeeded to the baronetcy yonng is remsrkallc for ha mg two 
uiois claws oa each wing by means of 

Hoar-lrost, a deposit of tee crystals which it can climb about the branches 
pt^uced b> the freermg <?f the water The hoat»n has such an unpleo,ml 
in the atmosphere as a result of cooling cidour (hat it is sometimes called the 
by radiation evaporation of other stink bird 

cawses Smc*. vt condenses from the Hobtit, the capital o£ Tasmima. 
lower and more impure laptis of the is situated on the Derwent at the 
air hoarfrost abstracts impurities foot ol Mount Mellrnglon in the S 
from the atmosphere and m tha re- of the island Chief indusines fruit 
spcct resembles dew Sis cfso Frost canning brewing tannin'’ and timber 
Boat, the pith of a specie* of So its products It is a port of call for 
related to the sago pafB> which a lruroi<ean and interstate steam rs 
eaten by natives in the I^cific It Hotable buildings Government 
has the flavour of arro''''T>ot- The House Parliament andtbeUmierSity 
fronds of the palm make thatch roof Pop (1931) SB 100 
forthebnts Hobbema, blelndert (1838-1709) 

Eoatzm, a pheasant like bird and Dutch pninteT was boro at Amstet 
probably related to the fowl and dam where ho worked with Ruisdael 
•'heasant tnbe but with tnany atmc painting land capes of the surrounding 
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country He liked best to paint 
peaceful scenes \\itli trees, houses, a 
church, or cattle, to give them incident 
His paintings are luminous, and have a 
fine feeling for colour and for space 
The Avenue, Mtddclharms, which, 
together with other examples of his 
nork, IS in the National Gallery, is one 
of his finest pictures, and The Mill in 
the Louvre must also be mentioned 
Altliough he appears to have done no 
painting after he was 30. he produced 
nearly 200 pictures, and specimens of 
his work hang m all the principal col- 
lections of Europe 

Hobbes, John Ohver, pen-name of 
Mrs Pearl Mary Craigie {1807-1906), 
American novelist Her works are 
notable for their wit and mysticism 
They include The School for Saints 
(1897), liohert Orange (1900), Love 
and the Soul Hunters (1902), and The 
Herb Moon (1890) Her most popular 
play was The Ambassador (1808) 
Hobbes, Thomas (1588-1 670), English 
philosopher, was educated at Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford, and upon graduat- 
ing became tutor to William Cavendish, 
2nd Earl of Devonshire, with whom he 
made a tour of Europe 

His view that sovereignty was 
derived from the people, in that every 
man’s natural right to rule was pooled 
in the person of the king, resulted in 
his being favoured by neither Cavalier 
nor Roundhead , and in 1040, when 
In.ud and Strafiord were sent to the 
Tow er, Hobbes, being a naturally timid 
man, took no rislcs, and fled to Pans, 
where he stayed for 11 years Dunng 
this penod he wrote papers objecting 
to certain aspects of Descartes’ 
system, with the result that corre- 
spondence between them ceased 

His great work is The Leviathan or 
the mailer, form, and -power of a common- 
wealth, ecclesiastical and civil, in which 
he showed that the Church must be 
subordinate to the State He was 
banished from France for his attacks 
on the Papacy, and at the end of 1051 
returned to England and made his 
submission to the Commonwealth 
After this many years were spent in 


controversy, concerning not only 
politics and plulosophy, but also 
mathematics, a science at whiclihewas 
far from expert After the 'Restora- 
tion he became attached to Charles, 
who encouraged the philosopher and 
enjoyed his ready wit 

In 1660 the House of Commons 
passed a Bill against atheism and pro- 
fanity, in which Hobbes’s Leviathan 
was mentioned as an example of a 
book containing “ atheism, blasphemy, 
and profaneness ” The elderly philo- 
sopher hastily burned his papers. He 
could never gam permission to pnnt 
any works of an ethical nature, and 
was thus unable to defend himself 
against the attacks of his enemies 
But no Englishman of the period was- 
so highly esteemed abroad, and all 
distinguished and learned foreigners 
who visited tins country called upon 
him, the Grand Duke of Tuscany 
(Ferdinand 11) even taking some of 
ins works to adorn the iMcdici Library 

Hobbes was a tall, erect figure, 
intellectually bold, in argument bad- 
tempered, and in ordinary life ex- 
tremely timid and afraid of ghosts 
He made generous provision for his 
illegitimate daughter, and was fond of 
dcclanng that had ho read as much as 
other men he would have known as 
little There is a fine portrait of him 
in the National Portrait Gallery 

Hobbs, John Berry (6 1882), English 
cricketer Born at Cambridge, son 
of the groundsman at Jesus College, 
he early developed an aptitude for 
cricket, and has been for many years 
one of the greatest batsmen and 
cover-point fielders m the game 
He first played for Surrey m 1905, and 
was opening batsman in the Australian 
test matches from 1907 until 1928 
He passed W G Grace’s record of 
54,890 runs m 1930, and in the middle 
of the 1933 season had scored 193 
centuries in first-class cricket With 
Rhodes, ho holds the record of 323 runs 
for an opening innmgs in a test match 
(1911) 

Hobby, small falcon, like a diminu- 
tive peregrine It feeds principally on 
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m Mt be made The bull n a cr cfcet 
ball painted ■white the tiicks which 
have curved heads must not be more 
than 8 >n in diameter or "S or In 
weight The sticie in play may not 
be lilted above the shoulder 
“Ihe game Is sta-rted by a bully 
off The ball IS placed on the ground 
M. the centre o( the held, between the 2 
centre forwards who must each stnhe 
the ^und and the other's stick 
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altcrnatolj 3 times before attempting 
to plaj the ball. The ball rnav be 
stopped \uth the hand, foot, or any 
part of the body, but not held, picked 
up, tlirown, or kicked, etcupt by tho 
goal-keeper ■witlim his oun stnking- 
circlr A b.all sent into ” touch ' is 
returned to plaj by being rolled in bv 
hand from the point where it cros'icel 
the line If the ball is struck behind 
the goal-line by Uic attacl ing side, it 
IS " bullied 00 ’* from the 25-\d lint , 
if by tho defending side from v ithin 
the 25-yd lint .a “ torner-hit " is 
awarded to the attiackers Any 
player is offsxde who is nearer the 
opponents’ goal than the striker (this 
being .a member of his own team), 
unless there arc at least 2 opponents 
between him and their own goil 
International matches ha\e been 
plajed between Ilngl.and and Wales 
since 1808, and England and Scotland 
since 1003 Hie first match between 
Ovford and Cambridge was pkayed in! 
1800 “Up till 1012 Oxford had won! 
15 matclies and Cambridge 18 j 

Hockey IS played by women as well 
as men, and women's international and 
county matches .arc contested regularly 
'Xlic game IS usually controlled by 2 ! 
umpires one for eacli half of tlie field 
Jee hoeley was popular in the 
Netherkands in the 10th and 17th 
cents It has long been played in 
England under the name of Bandy, but 
the modern form of tho game originated 
in Canada, at the McGill University, 
klontrcal, c 1880 Tho Amateur 
Hochey Assoctalton of Canada w'as 
formed in 1887, and a code of laws 
drawn up Tlie playing area, or 
" rink," should bo not less than 
112 X 58 yds ; the goals are 4 ft ! 
highby Oft Wide S/ic/;s must not be 
more than 3 in in diameter Instead 
of the ball a gat disc of vulcanised 
rubber, called the " puck." is used, 

1 in thick, and 3 in in diameter The 
game IS started by " facing " the puck 
on the ICO between the sticks of 2 
opposing forwards, each of whom tries 
to secure possession when the referee 
calls " play " Ice hockey is usually 
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played between teams of 7 aside for 2 
periods of 20 or 30 minutes, witli a^ 
lO-nimtite interval 

In the USA the game is controlled 
by the Ice Hockey As'-oaotion, In 
botli the USA and Canad.t the term 
“ hockc-v " IS gencr.illj applied to ice 
hockcv, the ordinarj' form of the game 
being referred to as “ field hockey." 

Hocking, Joseph {l> 1855), English 
novelist, became a Nonconformist 
minister in 1884, .and travelled in the 
Near East IIis numerous jwpiikar 
novels include All Mf> are Liaf: 
(1895), roltow the Gleam (1903), The 
Scarlet U'oiyan (1800), Pr<jdti;al 
Dnu/thters (1022), and Out of the 
IJ.pIks (1930) 

Hocking, Silas Kitto (& 1850), 

English novelist, vvas ordained a 
Nonconformist minister in 1870. 
Among his numerous popular novels 
are One ir Chartty (1893), Tie Heart 
of Man (1895), Gripped (1002), When 
He came to Himself (1015), and 
Watt) ers in the Dawn (1020). 

Hodlor, Ferdinand (1853-1018), 
Swiss painter, bom at Gurzolen, Berne. 
He studied at Geneva, where ho pro- 
duced most of his work, but painted a - 
considerable proportion of his pictures 
in Spam He bcc.ame well known m , 
Switzerland and Germany as a por- 
traitist and landscape painter. 

HddmezovdsdrlieJy, a town near 
Szeged, Hungary, situated in a fertile , 
plain W'hcat crops arc large and tho 
green water melon and grape are also 
cultivated An increasing amount ot 
land IS under tobacco Tho distnct 
IS famoas for stock-raising Pop. 
(1930) 00,312 

Hoe, a common tool made of an iron 
blade fixed crosswaso to a wooden 
handle It is used for breaking up and 
loosening earth and pulling up weeds, 
smoothing the soil, and covenng up 
plants 

Holer, Andreas (1767-1810), Tyro- 
lese patriot He was the leader at 
several revolts against the Bavarians, 
Austria having ceded the Tyrol to 
Bavoina by the Treaty of Pressburg 
(1805) After a period of submission 
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Hoftr made snolher bid lot ladf Cairo where he buiit up the war time 
?enileree m JS09 but was captured Arab Hurcau directing the activities 
utd *1 At of auiJi tkorkers as T C Lawrence 

Hotflana. Aogtut T^THhelm too and Gertrude Util He was I’resic' nt 
C encan chemist Ills of the Rov^l Geographical Socict 7 
^t piece of chemical rtvearth earned and Keeper of the Ashmolcan 

Mt under the direction of Lielig Museum (lOoo _ ) 

i n) was coal tar in whi h be showed Hogirt^ William (1607-17tM) Eng 
e presence of aniline and <iu»nolioe li h painter an I engraver Hogarth s 

a p) Hemadeexpenments tod ter fath r was a <<hnnlirastir from West 
ne what eiTect the substitution of moiland he was bom in I^ndm and 
halogeos would have on the behaviour apprenliced to an engraver In 1 0 

of organic substances and thus pre- he set up in business f< r himstlf and 
pared chlnr and bromo>ani]ine and engravra plate* for bxik^ll rs and for 
showed that the proprrtiea of these other ccmmercial purposes He stud 
substances were similar to tbst of led for a time at S r James Tboratull s 
amhne itself art school and subsecjuently in 17 9 

Id ISdt Ho/aiaoa became the Prrsi mained the latter s daughter Thom 
dent of the London Chemical SoLiete hill was fun tu and would have 
Experiments inituted bp Hofmaon nothing to do with >us son in law until 
svitb a view to the synthesis of quinine the proituction of the llarM s Prop'eu 
led his assistant Terkin (^e) to the convinced him of his gemiis and 
discovery of the first aniline dve brought about a reconciliation Soon 
manveine f^e) m 1826 This i>nl after setting up his own biuineu 
Hofmann to the discovery of para Hogarth began to produce eneinat 
rosanilise the parent tubetaoee of a plates in which hit satmctl tvlents 
finmber of Iraportant dyesluSt lo were at once evident ml 6 ho did 
1664 Hofosna returned to Cer the engravings for Dutler s HuSihw 
tnasy and a )ear later was ap> and a year or so later began to paint 

e noted Professor of Chemistry at the sihat he termed his small convens 
Diversity of Herlin a post which he tion pieces These were portrait 
retained till hts death. In >868 be groups of figures on a small scale and 
founded the Deutsche Cbembcbe brought him a certain amount of 
GeselUchaft on the model of the success but it was not until 1 31 that 
London ChemKal Society and be was his /larlols pragr st revealed the 

E sident of the former society till esteotofJusgenius and w-onhimwjde 
death Hofmann published a pread popuKnt> He engraved the 
notable work in English namely plate* Irom these paintings bimseif 
Jnttoduchen ta Vo<ierH Cktmittty and the list of subscribers numbered 
more than 1 00 

Ho fm a nn , 7oset Casimlr (b 18 7) In this senes and m Rak»t 
one of the moat famous and accom Pnfgress published in I 35 and now m 
gisbed of musical Infant prodigies tbeSoancMn eum Hogarthdcvelopcd 
He has more than fultiUed the promise the type of work of his Conversation 
of hi3 early ycais and }s to-day one preccs the { icfures are small la 
of the world s greatest pianists He scale and relate in telling fashion tie 
was a pupil of Itubinstein and toured sordid and tragic story of folly and 
Europe at the age of g Dom at vice Msrnage 4 la Mcde is another 
Cracow he now hvesln America wh re siRiilar tenes now in the balioaol 
he composes and teaches Gallery the engravings of which are 

Hogarth. David George (186"-I0-7) dated 1745 Here Hogarth bnngs his 
English archasjlogisi After eon satirical and merciless wit and his 
ducting expeditions in Cyprus Egypt realism of treatment to bear on the 
and Crete he was seat jn iPiD to private life of the English aristocracy 
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Apart from tJir-st tluce 'icnc';. which arc 
probablj t)it moit hitnousand the most 
charactinsUr of lu*; productions. 
I-fogarili painted and cngraM-ei a large 
numlH-r of other worio! His I'otir 
Times of the IJny, Slrottiiif; Ariresses 
drrssiii/; nt a linrn, the Dislrest Pari, 
and t!ic Li.rayra Aftninan, and the 
fiidiictry and Idleness "icrits, are all 
mnsterpucca of ironic commentary 
If his largo Viiblical paintings of the 
Pool of Belhesda and I hr Good Sau.ari- 
laii in St BartUalotnew's Hospital are 
not altogether successful, Uic portrait 
of himstlf v.ith Ins dog in flir late 
Gallerj, and that of the Shrimp Girl 
and Jus I amity Group in the National 
Gallery show him as a painter well able 
to hold his ovn even outside that 
sphere m which lie is second to none. 
His colouring is clean and frtsli. Jus 
composition is thoroughly satisfying, 
and there is a vigour and directness in 
both Jus conception and his handling 
that have seldom been equalled by 
English painters llcgardcd as com- 
menlancs on the ways and manners of 
hib time Ills paintings and engravings 
are invaluable social documents, and 
^th as artist and satmst his influence 
on Jus contemporaries and followers 
has been considerable 

Hogg, James (J770-J835), “the 
Ettrick Shepherd," Scots poet, a 
friend of Scott and Allan Cunningham 
His first wcll-luiown volume was 
Seollish Pastorate (1801) The Moun- 
tain Bard (1807), I he Queen's If'aAe 
(1813), The Poetic Mirror (parodies 
1810), and the Shepherd's Catendar 
(1829) arc collections of his verse A 
self-educated man, lus lyrics are 
remarkable for tlicir feeling and 
beauty, and some closely approach 
those of Burns 

Hohenlmden, Battle of (French Re- 
volutionary Wars) (Dec 3, 1800) 
60,000 French under Moreau defeated 
an army of 70,000 Austrians under the 
Archduke John Tlie battle is cele- 
brated by tlie poet Campbell 

Hohenloho-Sohillmgsfurst, Chlodwig 
Karl Viktor, Pnnoo of (1819-1901). 
{Prince Hohentohe), German statesman 
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and chief minister of J3av,tria frow 
1806 to 1870. In 1874 he went to 
Bans as German Ambassador, _ was 
Governor of AKace-I.oiramc 1883-91, 
and in 189f bo was made Cimncellor, 
resigning m 1900 His memoirs. 
Denkicn'irdtgleileii, w’crc published m 
1900 

HohenzoUera, House of: a German 
pnncch' family founded by Count 
'Hiassno, who d 800 They ruled over 
Brandenburg from 1-415, and from 
1701 onw.irds furnished Kings of 
Priissi.i (German Emperors between 
1871 and 1918) The last reigning 
member, Kaiser Wilhelm, fled from 
Germany in 1018 on the creation of 
the German Republic 

A Swabian brancli was founded 
in 1251, and in the lOtli cent was ihell 
divided Into the houses of Hcchingen 
and Sigmaringcn One of tlie causes 
of the war with France in 1870 was 
the claim of Prince Leopold, of the 
Swabian line, to the Spanish throne 
His son became King Ferdinand of 
Rumania 

Hokkaido, large island, forming the 
K part of Japan, together with the 
Kuriles and other small islands 
The chief cmploj ments are fislung, 
paper manufacture, and timber cut- 
ting , tlio interior is particularly 
woli-w coded Sapporo is tlie capital, 
and Die seat of a univ’ersitj, and 
Hakod.ate the most important port 
Area, 38,216 sq in , pop r 2,000,000 

Hokusai Katsushyka (1700-1819), 
Japanese artist Hokusai was placed 
as a youtli in the studio of 
Katsugawa Shunsho, an eminent artist 
of the time, but was cvpoUcd by his 
master for his rcv'oliitionary artistic 
tendencies His colour-prints, whicli 
include innumerable views of Mount 
Fuji, a series of Waterfalls and one of 
Bridges, arc considered to be among the 
finest productions of Japanese art 
Skill of drawing, beauty of colour, a 
wonderful decorative sense, and ex- 
ceptional powers of observation- — 
these qualities havm made luS colour- 
prints admired and valued throughout 
the world 
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Holbein [notnlH] Hsth (e 1460-] 
1624) IcnowBas the elder German I 
pauitcr bonv at AMgsburg H» ' 
brother Sigismund and his soiis| 
Ambrosius and Hans HoTbem the 
younger were all painters Holbein I 
was influenced m his youth by the 
worhot Roger van der NSejden mtin 
his later period Cerman and Italian 
influences displaced to some extent 
llwt ot the Flemish school In the 
altarpiece which he and hiS brother 
painted ior the Dominican monasteiy 
at Pranhiurt hia own portrait ts intro 
dueed with those of his tivo sons sod 
his ilfer^rdom o/ Si Stbaslian in the 
blunich nnakothek also contains por 
traits Specimens of his painting exist 
in the Cathedral of Augibucg in the 
htuseums of Frankfurt and £l»le and 
elsewhere while stained glass that he' 
designed is «tiU visible in the Churches 
of Augsburg EichsUtt and Straubmg 
Kis clear delicate colouring and senst 
tive drawing are two of his finest 
characteristics 

Holbeia. Bass, (he yoosger (I49S-I 
1643) German painter thesonofHans 
Holbeia the elder was bom at' 
Augsburg and worked under bis lather 
until he west to Casle with hts brother 
Ambrosius at the age of 18 Here b I 
did dnwings and decorations for , 
books and produced the beautiful' 
portraits of Jacob Meyer and his wife 
now to the Basle Musenm already dis 
playing the gift of portraiture wbefa is 
such a remarkable feature of his work 
His Plagrll'iSoa and Thi Last S pper 
and the wall paintings in the Town 
Hall of Basle showed some traces 
of Italian influence In 16.1 
painted the DeaJ CArul and in _ 
loUowing year the fine I trgiH and ■ 
CiilJ b tree i Si Ufsas a id a bnAofi 
At the same period he was producing] 
Dumerons drawings and engravings ' 
and desigmngwindow glass anditwas 
at this time that he designed tb« famoua 
series of woodcuts known 
Da f« o/ Dealk 
A few years later the great attaipicee i 
of the Virgin with the figures of 
burgomaster Meyer and his {amily. 


kneeling in the foreground was pro 
doced It must have been aimo. t 
unmcdiately after completing Uus 
that Holbein came to England wher 
he remained until 16''8 making draw 
mgs and paintings of Sir Thomas More 
Sir Henry and Lady Guildford and 
many mote Many of the driwings 
are fn the collection at W indsor Castle 
He returned to Basic but id 1530 
waa tack in England and once 
more busily engaged on a series of 
wonderful portraits which included a 
family group of Henry Mil Tb^ 
ItttbafsaJe s (1533) and CArirOnn e/ 



D* mark in the bational Gallery 
Lady Ja t Seymo and S r Th mas 
LeSf I gr to mention galyafewof the 
most widely known He was still 
pa nting similar masterpieces when he 
died of the plague in London at the 
early age of 4b 

Holbein s portra ts whether drawn 
painted are masterpieces of char 
actcrisation His draughtsmanship is 
even more sensitive than that of his 
father and has a quiet certainty that 
has seldom been equalled His colour 
IS skilfully handled whether It be in 
the sombre pamting of Ckris/»ia e/ 
Dt mark or the tichness of the Am- 
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baswdors, and his arrangcmcnl is 
decorative and dignified Every one 
of Holbein’s worlcs is finished xvith 
tlio greatest care, every detail mi- 
nutely dravn and kept exactly in its 
proper relation to tlic wliolc He 
made no experiments uitli chtaroscufo 
or impressionistic brush-work, but 
carried out his work with the con- 
scientiousness of the great craftsman 
His service to the de\ elopment of 
portraiture in England can hardly be 
exaggerated, and he holds his own as a 
great artist, no matter wiUi whom he is 
compared 

Holbom, the smallest of the London 
Metropolitan boroughs, covers an area 
of 405 acres It is bounded on the 



Lhzabethan Houses (1580). Holbom 


W by Westrainsttr, N by St Pancras 
and I'msbuxy, and E by the City of 
London It returns one member to 
Parliament The borough contains 
the British Museum, the Royal College 
of Surgeons. Lincoln's Inn and Gray’s 
Inn, the chapel of St Etheldreda, Ely 
Place, Freemasons' Hall, the ancient 
houses at Staple Inn. and several 
hospitals It also contains the resi- 
dential quarter of Bloomsbury, and 
the once-notonous district of Seven 
Dials The borough has many squares 
and public gat dens Holbom Viaduct, 
carrying the roadway over the Hole- 
bourne stream (now underground) was 
erected m 18G7-0 at a cost of f 1,571,000 
Pop (1031) 38,816, indicates a decline 
Holbrooke, Josef Charles (6. 1878), 


British composer, was a chorister 
St. Anne’s, Soho, before his success! 
studentship at tlic Roj-al Academy ^ 
Music His symphonic poem, 3" 
Raven, was firstperlormcd by Manns; 
the Crj'stal Palace in 1900, Of b 
operas ihe Children of Don was pri 
duced in London in 1911, Dylan i 
I-ondon in 1913, and Bfonwen ; 
Chicago in 1915 Besides other open 
and choral works, he has compose 
concertos lor pianos and violin an 
sonic striking chamber music , 
Holden, Sir Isaac, Bart, (1807-189" 
English inventor and manufacture: 
Extremely poor, he began work at th 
age of 10, first with a weaver and the 
in a cotton mill, but attended nigW 
classes He invented a wool-comtK 
and a yarn-making process, wluch h 
patented w itli S C Lister, whoso fin 
he later joined On Lister’s retire 
raent in 1839, tlie concern bccam 
Isaac Holder A Sons, and the larges 
wool-combing business in the world 
In 1805 he entered Parliament a 
Liberal member for Knarcsboroiigh 
Holderlm, Johann Chnshan Frfednol 
(1770-1813), German poet, a fnent 
of Schiller In Ins w orks, the romantu 
fervour of the Sliirni und Drang move 
ment, his own melaniioly leanings 
and a deep love of Greek literature, an 
apparent His writings include 
Hyperion (1797-9), a romance, hts best- 
known w ork, and translations of Greek 
tragedies 

Hohnshed. Raphael (1620 ’-1580 ?). 
Englesh chronicler, wrote much oi 
Wolfe’s Universal JItslory, to which 
William Hamson also contnbuted. 
Holmshcd’sgreatwork, The ChtonicUs 
af Dngland, Scotland and Ireland, 
appeared m 1 678 Many dramatists of 
the time drew their plots from tlus 
history Shakespeare used it for Mac- 
beth and King Lear ' - 

HoU, Prank (1846-1888), English 
painter, w'as born m Ixindon, his father, 
I’rancis HoII, being an A R A He 
studied at the Royal Academy schools 
and was elected A R A m 1878, becom- 
ing R A 6 years later He is best 
known for his portraits, which include 
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Coii.tn'tutcaltons The most char- 
actenstic feature of internal com- 
mun’cation is the great extent of the 
■sratern’ays The country is linked up 
bv a network of canals, the jomt length 
ol canals and rivers being some 4700 
m , a length considerably in excess 
of the roads (c 3000 m ) In 1931 
there were 2280 m of railways oper- 
ated by pnsate companies There 
are progressive air servaces linking 
up Holland with all parts of Europe 
and the Dutch possessions in the Far 
East. 

Populalion The inhabitants of 
Holland are of Low German stock, 
speaking a language related to Eng- 
lish The largest towns were, m 1932, 
Amsterdam (7G6.300), Rotterdam 
(587,300), The Hague (449.600) 
Utrecht {156,200). Haarlem (122,400), 
and Groningen (107,200). Pop (1930) 
8,061,600 

Comn^ce and Production Holland 
has fallen from the commercial pre- 
eminence which she enjoyed dunng 
the 17th cent and is to-day largely an 
agricultural country, the bade of her 
great ahes being to a great degree 
dependent on the transport of goods 
for the German markets Heveitiie- 
less, she has to support an urban 
populabon amounbng to nearly 50 
per cent of the vihole In tlie ab- 
sence of any great staple industries the 
country is dependent to a dangerous 
extent on the operat-ons of financial 
and commercial middlemen 

Agriculture is skilfully conducted, 
and peasant propnetorslup is widely 
established The pnncipiU crops are 
oats, rye, wheat, barlej’, sugar-beet, 
and flax Holland is poorly provided 
with minerals, although a little coal is 
mined in the province of Limburg 
The chief mdustnes are associated with 
dairying, the manufacture of butter, 
cheese, etc ; and others include 
disbllmg, sugar-refining, diamond-cut- 
ting, and brewing There are nearly 
3000 tobacco factoies, and margarine 
IS an important product. Dutch 
horticulture, especially the cuUivabon 
of bulbs, has long been famous The 


unit of currency' is the gold fi 
(or gulden) = Is at par 

Coiernn^ri The latest revisio; 
the Consbtubon was in 1922 . 
execubve power is vested in 
hereditary monarch, and legislatic 
promulgated by the mona^ joi; 
with the States-General or Parham 
The latter is composed of two ch 
bers the Upper of 50 member 
elected bv the Provincial Estates ; 
Lower, which consists of 100 depn: 
is popularly elected The Soven 
gov ems by the advice of a respons 

mimsby The 11 provinces have t 
own local States or Parliaments. ' 
political capital is at The Hague 

PcJig'on. Full religious tolerai 
exists The majority of the 
habitants arc members of the Da 
Reformed Church, as are the Rt 
Family. Roman Cathoheistn, h 
c\ er, has mcreased greatly, * 
Holland, once a headquarters 
mihtant Protestanbsm, has now nc; 
two and a half million acknowled 
adherents of the Roman Church. 

Educaltof^ Primary' education 
compulsory and State-supported, 
a large scope is allowed to pnv 
institutions Secondary and techn 
education is well developed ' 
four universities of Lev'den. Utrc< 
Gromngen, and Amsterdam have b 
famous cenbes of learning since 
early 17th cent. 

Color tes, Dutch o\ erseas pos 
sions include the Dutch East Im 
(733,300 sq m ; pop 60,731.000) i 
the Dutch West Indies (52,700 sq.i 
pop 227,700) The Dutch East Inf 
comprise Sumatra, Jav a and Jladi 
Dutch Borneo Celebes, Dutch ^ 
Gumea, the Moluccas. Banka, BiUd 
Ball, I.orabok, part of Timor, i 
many other islands in tlic M? 
Archipelago The Dutch West Inf 
are Dutch Gmana and Curapao 
separate articles 

Jii'itory The region now knowr 
tlie Ivingdom of Holland had no sej 
ate political identity before the Un 
of Utrecht in 1579 Its earh lust 
cannot be dissociated from 
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general history of the Netherlands : 
Homan influence •was only efleclive 
S and ^V of the Hhine It was not 
nntil the conqnest of Charlemagne that 
organised government arose in these 
regions In the Middle Ages all the 
Netherlands except Flanders vere m 
eluded m the Hoi} Toman Empire 
Almost Uie entire region including 
Flanders ivas aconired by the Dukes 
of Sargundy (gv) and passed by in 
hervtance to Charles \ ttol} Roman' 
Emperor and Ivmg of Spam and the 
Indies (1506) 

The mitial antipathy to Spanish 
dominion was inspired chiefly by 
economic gncianees The Low 
Countries were the centre of a thnvmg 
city Ule which had already tome into 
acute conflict •with earlier o%erlords 
The Spanish Government was expen 
sive and oppressive and resented by 
the nobility and commercial clas es 
The Emperor too began to repress 
Protestantism which had captured the 
K dutneta (modem Holland) and was 
widely di&used among the ecpnlabon 
in Fiaaders In 1655 I’bibp 11 
succeeded to the Spanish kingdom but 
not to the Empire He retained the 
Netherhnds however and Spam thus 
became an obvious alien overlord 
The penecutioa of the Protestants 
began in earnest and the Netherlands 
•were soon in revolt. The Duke oC 
Alva was dispatched to deal with it 
Hia mle (1567-i3) was marked by ap- 
palling brutality The NetherUnders 
fought desperately but the Spanish 
armies wese too well trained hir the 
burghat levies. In 1^7. the Dutch 
pnvateers or sea beggars captured 
Bnli bccommg mast rs of the neigh 
bourmg seas and provided the rei^t 
with an unassailable base Alva wwa 
recalled in IS 3 and hu successor 
could not contiQl the rebellioa T^ 
relief of Leyden marked the decisive 
epoch in the land warfare and from 
that time onwards the tide was with 
the Netherlan lers although the issue 
was long doubtful. 

A cleavage between the Catholic 
S provinces (Artois Flanders Bra 
*v— 8 
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hant etc } and the Calvinist Dutch had 
beengtowingloTSometime Thesack 
of Antwerp produced a temporary 
recoiKiltation (Pacification of Ghent 
1576} but in 1679 the Catholic ele- 
ment formed the separate League of 
Arras The N provinces replied by 
tbe Union of Utrecht and m 1531 the 
States General [Federal I arliameot) 
formally repudiated tbe Spanish 
authority Under the leadership of 
WiUiaiti and &Iaucice of Orange the 
struggle against Spun was continued 
Engird after 15S5 lent assistance 
which vi-as none too efficient but tbe 
rout of the Armada weakened Spamsh 
offensive power In 1609 a twelve 
yean truce was concluded and on the 
renewal of the war in 16 I the Dutch 
exploited their sow ascendant sea 
power to neutralise the genius of 
Spinola and the still efficient Spanish 
infantry In 1639 the Spam h fleet 
was buten in the Downs and tbe 
Dutch led by Tredenek \\ illiam of 
Orange were euttessiul on land 
France lent her upport alter 1635 
and by the Treaty oi UestphaliA 
1646 the United Wovmces of the 
Netherlands were formall} reeog 
used as an independent sovcRign 
State 

The nth tent was the golden age of 
Dutch greatness Inspired by the 
epic struggle the artists and thinkers 
of the young Stale attained an 
ciomence ne er smee equalled b> thnr 
countrymen Tbe great pointers 
Kubens and Van D)ck tbe jurist 
GtoUqs and the jiaUiot OSdentaine- 
vcldt are the greatest names of the 
time Dutch colonisation expanded 
rapidly at the same ume Tbe power 
of England however was expanding 
as rapidly in a similar direction and in 
the inevitable struggle for maritime 
sopiemscy which followed the Dutch 
stnick many shrewd bio vs but with 
ont permanent result Cromwell was 
successful in the 1st Dutch \\ ar (f c ) 
and but for the utter corruption of 
Charks II s government the 
would have had tbo same result as it 
was the struggle left England With her 
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resources unimpaired, iihilst Holland 
felt tlic strain severely. 

Since the liveh'c Years’ Truce a 
constitutional struggle had been in 
progress flic United Provinces as 
originally constituted formed a federal 
republic, in uliich the most influential 
members nerc the tsvo aristocratic 
provinces of Holland and Zeeland 
The Orange family represented tlic 
principle of centralisation and, tilti- 
niately, of monarchy Holland clung 
to federal principle, and Jfaunce of 
Orange was partiail> responsible for 
the murder of her leading statesman 
Oldenbarncveldt (1018) After this 
suramarvact, the Orange dynasty were 
predominant until tlic minority of 
william 111 afforded another oppor- 
tunity for aristocratic separatism, 
when the Dc Witts secured control, 
ruling on republican lines The dis- 
asters consequent upon the French 
attack in 1072 led to their assassination 
by an angry mob \Yilliam tlicn 
became Stadtholder -with the virtual 
powers of an absolute monarch Ihe 
French attack arose out of the “ De- 
volution ” claims of Louis XIV upon 
the Spanish Netherlands, and it had 
important results The arrogance of 
tlie Grand Iilonarcb awakened tlie 
enduring resentment of tV'dliam and 
the Dutch In 1088 W’llliam became 
liing of England, and from that time 
Anglo-Dutch hostility was the core of 
resistance to Bourbon pretensions 

Holland, like Sweden, had not the 
resources m men and productive 
capacity to sustain her 17th-cent 
political advance She was exhausted 
by her struggles with England and 
France so that throughout the 18th 
cent the Eepublic was in decline and 
bttle more than a satellite of tlic Great 
Powers The French revolutionaries 
overran the country in 1791-5, and 
reorganised it as a democratic Bata- 
vian Repubhc In 1800 Holland be- 
came a Bonapartibt langdom and was 
mcorporated m the Napoleonic Em- 
pire in 1810 The association with 
France cost Holland many of her 
colomal possessions (Cape of Good 
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Hope, Cejlon, etc) in fhe vvar vriUi 
Great Britain, till in 1813 there vvas 
a general nsmg of the Netherlands 
against Napoleon Two years later 
Whlliam V of Orange became King of 
the Netherlands A Belgian revolu- 
tion m 1830 led to the secession of that 
country, and the kingdom of the 
Netherlands has smee that date cor- 
responded to the temtones of the 
Kcpiibhc of the United Provances 

Since 1830 Holland has pursued the 
path of peaceful reform The conn- 
try has not been involved in any great 
European vvar. the constitution was 
revised in a liberal sense in 1848 , nud 
at the close of the 19th cent, there 
w.TS a marked rcv’ival in prospenty 
and culture Holland maintained her 
neutrality in the W’orld W'ar witliwis- 
I dom and firmness , m 1917 universal 
I suffrage was introduced , and, af 
present, in spite of tlie repercussions 
of the trade depression, and occasional 
I outbrealcs in the colonics, the countiyis 
I potentially a healthy democratic State 
I Bibliography HoUand (Foreign 
Office Handbook) , Motley, J L , 

[ T/,e Rise of the Dutch Repuhhc ; Blok, 

[ P J , Geschiedems van het Hedtr- 
landsche Volk (Parts 1-4 axe trans- 
■ latcd into English) , Edmundson, G , 

I History of Holland 
' HoUand : (1) Mantirae district of the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, divided 
into the provinces of N andS Holland 
It IS the most populous area in the 
kingdom The chief towns are Am- 
sterdam, Rotterdam, and Haarlem 
Area, 2100 sq m ; pop (1931) 
3,527,600 (2) Or Parts of Holland, a 

subdivision of the county of Lincoln- 
shire, England 

Holland, Henry Foir, 1st Baron 
(1705-1774), Bntish statesman Jf P- 
1738-C3, hewas Lord of theTreasurym 
1743, was Secretary-at-W'ar from 1746 
to 1765, and in that year was made 
Secretary of State In 1767 he took 
ov'cr the duties of Paymaster to the 
Forces, and his rapidly acquired 
■wealth leadmg to allegations of dis- 
honesty, ho was compeUed to resign 
the post in 1765 Created baron, 1763. 
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Bon&nd. Heni7 Scott (IS47'10I8) 
Church of Enftla&d clergyman Canon 
of Truro in 188 Canon of St Paul s 
1684 and of Christchurch 1910 when 
he also became Regius Professor of Di 
vmity at Orford He was one of the 
leading theologians of his day and was 
associated with the Chnsban Social 
Union Holland edited the Com>io> 
tvealik andsiastheauthorof anumber 
of works including Psbres of Fattk 
(1910) iital laluef (1906) and 
Personal (1005) 

HotUnder set Par&a ItaKtso 
Hollar Wenzel [l^tneeslaus) (1607- 
1677) Bohemian etcher and engraver 
bora at Prague and worked m 
different towns in Germany beforo 
coming to England in 1637 His 
nOTnerous plates of views of London 
are well known and greatly admired 
He also engraved illustrations for 
OfidbyS Virgil anJ Horner Stapyl 
tons tuvenal Ogilby s Afrtea and 
other books Although he received 
the patronage of the carl ol Arundel 
and Utet of the Duke of \ork his 
life was spent m poverty Both 
the British Afuseum and Windsor 
Castle contain fine collections of his 
plates 

Holies DeszU Holies 1st Baron 
flu99-1680) Englsh statesman 
famed for nofding tho Speaker of the 
House of Commons in his chair to 

E rent him from adjourning after he 
refused to read Eliot s Protesta 
tioos (1629) For this Holies was 
imprisoned hut was soon back in 
Parliament where be supported the 
Grand Remonstrance and was one of 
the five impeached members He 
fought in the Civil War at Edgehill 
and took port in peace negotiations 
with the Iving After the Restora' 
Bon he was created Baron Holies 
went to France as Ambassador (1663) 
and became a Pnvy Councillor (1679) 
Holly an evergreen tree or shrab 
with glossy spinous leaves smaU 
white or greenish dowers and red or 
yellow poisonous berries It b a 
wild inhabitant of England and its 
boughs are used for decorations at 
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Chnatmas The wood Is white and 
close grained and used by cabinet 
maken for inlaymg 



HoByhock, a hardy perennial belong 
tog to the mallow family first intro> 
duced from China It grows to 8 
feet bears large palmate leaves on 
long stalks and small axillary shoots 
on whKh the floivers arise The single 
or double Sowers are pink rose or 
dark purple The plants should be 
set in AptU and plentifully watered and 
given liquid manure from Vfay till 
the flowers open 

Hidlywood, district in California 
USA forming part of the city of Los 
Angeles (ye) it is the headquarters 
of (he American film industry 

Holmes, Sir Charles fobn (5 1868) 
British artist and critic educated at 
Eton and Oxford and from 190-( to 
1910 was Slade Professor of Fine Art 
at that University Was Director 
Keeper and Secretary of the National 
portrait Oallety in 1909 and was 
Director of the National Gallery 
from 1816 to 19 8 He is repre 
seated by works la the Tate Gallery 
Bnbsh hfuseum the Victoria and 
Ubert Museum and elsewhere Is 
tha writer of various criti at works on 
art notably In regard to the work and 
snfiuence of Constable hfember of 
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the Now Engliih Art Club, 1904 He 
was knighted in 1928 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell (1800- 
1891), Ainencan author, collaborated 
with J R, Loivcll m the jitlanhc 
Monthly (1857). In this journal, his 
famous humorous essays appeared 
under the titles The Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table (1858), The Professor 
(1800), and (1872) The Poet, at the 
Breakfast Table His other writings in- 
clude verse and novels, which have the 
same qualities of charm and wit as his 
essays. 

Holst, Gustav (b 1874), English 
composer of Swedish descent, bom .at 
Cheltenham After studying at the 
Royal College of Music, he taught 
music in vanous colleges after pl.aying 
m .an orchestra on completing his 
studies , later became a teacher at the 
Royal College His most important 
works are his symphonic cycle. The 
Planets (1919) , his opera, The Perfect 
Fool, first produced by the British 
National Ojiera Company at Covent 
Garden in 1923 , the opera Savttrt , 
the Hymn of Jesus (1917), and his 
choral symphony (1923) Besides 
these, he has wntten many part songs 
and some lighter instrument.al works 
Though his striking and powerful 
The Planets shows him to bo a more 
than competent orchestrator, it is in 
his choral witing that his finest 
and most distinctive qualities are 
found 

Bolster, a case of leather, fastened 
to a horse’s saddle-bow or to a belt 
as pistol container 

Holy Alhance, a document signed 
in 1815 by vanous European monarchs 
affirming the importance of Clinstian 
pnnciplcs in political affairs Though 
never effective in reality and frequently 
confused with the Quadruple Alhance 
iq V ), which was for a time an em- 
bryonic instrument for international 
government, its importance lies in the 
moral sanction it seemed to give to the 
rulers of Europe for interference in 
revolutions in neighbouring States 
After the break-up of the Quadruple 
Alliance in 1825, the term was loosely 


used to refer to such action as tkit 
taken by Nicholas 1 Tsar of RossW, 
in suppressing the Hungarian rcioiu 
tion on behalf of the Emperor ol 
Austna But later still it iusniw 
Nicliolas 11 to invite the nations of the 
world to the Peace Conference lirM 
at The Hague m 1890 {see HaoOI 
CoNrcnKNCi,, Tim) 

Holy Communion, see Communjov, 
Ilony . 

Holy Ghost, Tho, in Christian thee 
logy the third Person of the dmni 
Tnnity, who proceeds from tlie Fauic 
and the Son (but see article FitioQia 
Clause) He is also called the Hof; 
Spirit, the Comforter, the Paroclet 
(Gr "advocate") The doctrine con 
cerning Him is based on Chnrt 
promises to His disciples that aftc 
His death a Comforter would be senlt 
them , He is referred to frequently i 
the New Testament, especially i 
connection with Christ’s b.iptism B 
is considered as a personification of tn 
bond of reciprocal love uniting 
Father and the Son Ho is goneralt 
symbolised in Christian art by a do'i 
The divinity of tlio Holy Ghost wa 
defined by tlic Council of Constant 
nople {qv) in 381, when the brsesy < 
Maccdonius, who subordinated Hjj 
to the Father and the Son, was finaU 
condemned The *' Seven Gifts ’ < 
the Holy Ghost (Isa xi 2) are wfsdofl 
understanding, counsel, fortitud 
knowledge, piety, and the fear of ti 
Lord His special feast in the CIm 
tian Church is Pentecost (q v) or W 
Sunday, which commemorates H 
descent on tlie Apostles after tl 
Ascension of Chnst See also TniNiT'' 
CoNriRMATroN 

Holy Grail, see Grail 
Holy Island (or Lrndtsfame), t> 
island summer resort off the coast i 
Northumberland, connected at lo 
tide with the mainland There a 
ruins of an abbey and a castle Fishii 
IS the mam occupation Area, c 2 s 
m , pop c 450 St. Aldan {d 651), 
missionary from Iona and first bishc 
of Lindisfarne, made the island 
centre of Cliristianify 
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Holyoake Georse7aeofi (ISl -1906} two uteisational institutioos The 
En^h agitator and advocate of co- tesaltwaj the defeat of the Empire 

E bon He was convicted of bias* and its survival as an empty title of 
y jn 1841 and served 6 months honour privately owned by the Habs* 
impnsonment He published works boiss Tto rivalry weakened the 
in the co-operabve movement and hu Papacy hdped to destroy the ideals 
memoirs on which t«th the Empire and the 

Boly Orders the nte or in Homaa Papacy were built and was the funda 
Catholic and Eastern Orthodox tbeo- raeatal cause of centuries of German 
logy the Sacrament by which men disunity 

arc set apart for the exercise of In the Empire of Charlemagne the 
spiritual and rainlstenal funcbons in thinkers of the age imagined they saw 
the Chnsban Church The Anglican the realisabon of that dream of world 
Church recognises three orders those aoity denved from Rome Charle- 
ol bishop pnest and deacon the oiagne had defeated the ^racens and 
CathohcandOrthodoxChnrchesseven checked their invasion of Europe and 
three major orders— pnest deacon had aided the Papacy against the 
and subdeacoa and four minor — Lombard For reward he was 
acolyte reader exorcist and door crowned Emperor by the Pope in 
keeper The four minor orders do a d 800 Tnis empire was short 
not impose an obligabon of celibacy lived it evoked tittle enthusiasm 
but in modern practice they are ta amonnt the powerful outside the 
variably steps on the road to pnest Chutcn The problem of adnunister 
hood The duties of the acolyte are fog a targe empire could only be 
generally earned out m the Western solved by local autonomy which 
Church tO'day by laymen A move' made tebelhon a much easier matter 
meat ta the Anglican Church tn than in the days of Rome 
recent yean for the admission of It u aot to Charlemagne s empire 
women to ordination has not received but to the empire of Otto the Great 
wide lupMrt. of Saxony that the name Holy 

Holy Roman Empbe, The The Roman Empire is given Hts great 
I)ark Ages (ye) never lost the tra achievement in Germany was the 
ditions of Rraie and the memory of extension of the German frontier to 
Roman law and order Cot it was to tbe £ and the defeat of the Slavs and 
the later Roman Fmpire under Con Huogaruns Jn 962 Otto entered 
stantme not to the earlier under Italy to receive tbe crown of Italy 
Angustus and his successors that they and tbe Holy Roman Empire This 
looked for their Ideal The empire empire was smaller than that of Char 
of tbe r dreams was religious not id lemagoe es it did not mclude sihat 
the sense of the Augustan Empire is bow Ffsnce vet even so it was 
with the Cesar as deity but with large and unwieldy Tbat the Em 
the Emperor as defender of the Chns perors unlike the Rings of France and 
tian Faith This curious mixture of Italy were anable to consobdate their 
Roman tradition but dualy under power and make Germany a natioa, 
stood of Christian ethics and personal may have been due to the tnclusion 
ambition known as tbe Holy Roman of Italy in the Holy Roman Empire 
Empire was in theory the secular arm Tin* involved the Emperors m a 
of the Papacy It stood for tbe pobcy which brought them into con 
world government of Chnstendom diet at one time or another with 
in the same xny as the Ibpacy the Papacy and the Italian cities 
stood for Its tpmtual goremnient and and distra ted their attention from 
naturallv enough they quarrelled tbe internal aCairs of Germany 
The history ol Medi*w kurope is Otto I for example •ywnt 10 of the 12 
overshadowed by tbe struggles of these yean Of his reign outside Germany 
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His grandson Otto III lived mainly 
in Italy, calling himself a Roman and 
living in Rome The glamour of Rome 
and an Italian policy had already 
cast over the Emperors the spell 
which -was to lead to the downfall of 
the Empire and delay the unification 
of Germany, until there arose a man — 
Bismarck — to whom territory meant 
little and German unity much 

The early Emperors were masters 
botli in Germany and Italy The 
Papacy as a State was under the 
suzerainty of the Emperor, and the 
Pope's election needed Imperial con- 
firmation before it was valid Under 
Henry III (1039-50), the Empire 
was at the peak of its power Hun- 
gary, Bohemia and Poland became 
vassal States Henry HI retained 
power over the Papacy, and in fact 
appointed and deposed Popes But 
the seeds of the struggles that were 
to come had already been sown The 
Cluniacs, a religious order, had been 
working steadily for the reform of 
Church organisation and its freedom 
from secular interference The power 
of the Papacy was developing, and it 
is the irony of history that this increase i 
in power, that was to load to the defeat i 
of the Empire, was in its early days 
materially assisted by the Emperors ; 

The two centunes that followed the 
death of the Emperor Henry HI are 
filled wth the struggle between 
Empire and Papacy, a struggle which 
had its repercussions on the whole of 
Medieval European history The 
period falls roughly into three phases 
the 1st from lOIfl to the Concordat of 
Worms (1122) , the 2nd tlio period 
of Predenck Barbarossa and Henry 
VI (1122-98) , Uic 3rd tlie period of 
decline (1109-c 1273) In the first 
period the Papacy claimed complete 
supenonty over all secular pow'crs, 
including tlie Holy Roman Empire 
Hie famous Pope Gregory Vll (Hilde- 
brand) was determined to free the 
Church from all vestige of lay control 
In 1076 be laid down the claim that the 
election and institution of clencs 
must ho free from all interference 
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from temporal powers This led to tlif 
famous Investiture Struggle Hent) 

IV insisted on investing by means c! 
the spiritual symbols of staff and ring 
Henry was cvcommunicated by 
Pope, who encouraged Henry's Ger 
man subjects to rebel In 1077 Henn 
crossed the Alps, and did penance a' 
Canossa m order to obtain pardOT 
In 1080 he was formally deposed ^ 
the Papacy, and although in 1085 k 
invaded Italy and drove Hildcbratn 
out of Rome, his deposition resulte< 
in the forming of an opposition parr 
in Germany, and the beginnings o 
German particularism In I122Henr; 

V came to terms with the Pop( 
and the Concordat of \Vorras scttlei 
the religious quarrel ''Ihe spirits 
symbols were to bo used by spintus 
autlionty only, and ecclesiastical loro 
were to do homage to their feudal Ion 
in return for their temporal posse: 
sions 

In 1162 the election of Frederick 
as emperor placed the Hohonstaufe 
family on the Impenal throni 
Frederick Barbarossa (red-beard) 
eminently successful m his fGerroa 
policy but, like his predecessors, '"■s 
drawn into intorfcnng with Ifni) 
which involved him in conflict wit 
the Papacy and with the Lomban 
cities Unfortunately for Gcrnia 
unity, Frederick gave many pnvilegt 
to the feudal lords in Germany, < 
order to gam support for his expt 
ditjons into Italy His opponents i 
Italy, the Papacy and the Lombar 
League, an association of N. Itaba 
towns, made common cause again: 
Frederick At the battle of Legnan 
(1176) ho was defeated, and Europ 
again saw an Emperor making subiiu: 
Sion to a Pope Before his death Ba) 
barossa mamed liis son Henry f 
Constance, heiress of the Kingdom < 
S Italy and Sicily, thus bringing 
Holy Itoman Empire into touch w'lt 
the Mediterranean, and making a 
Italian policy more of a nccessitj’’ tba 
ever Frederick Barbaross v's rcig 
had important consequences ft 
i Europe By concessions to the feudi 
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tones io Germaoy duualty and 
particularism were considerably 
strengthened while the marriage m 
Henry \I to Constance led to his 
gamb"le for a wider Empire an enter 
pnsc which failed miserably 
Henry VI (IlSO-S) aimed at making 
his Empire hereditary instead of 
elective and dreamed of eatendisg 
It to include the Eastern Empire as 
well as the Holy Roman Empire So 
strong was the dream of a united world 
a sew Roman Empire is those days 
that enthusiasm was awakened and, 
Henry was successful enough to force 
the Eastern Emperor to dohim homage 
Ho died m 119S before hm schemes 
could materialise Ihobably they 
wooM have broken on the pomt of the 
Papacy which had greater popular 
support and wider power than the 
Holy Roman Empire faced as was the 
latter with dissensions in Germany 
opposition in Italy and rebellion In ^e 
new temter> of Sicily Henry died 
and left a >oung son in the wardship 
of the Pope 

Then followed the declme of the 
Holy Roman Empire In I.2S Pope 
Innocent III gave the Empire to 
Otto IV a member of the Guelph 
family nvals to the Hohenstaufen 
In 1 14 Otto proving to be less the 
tool of the Papacy than the Pope had 
wished the Empire was ofieced to 
Frederick 11 son of Henry VI 
Again the Empire came into conBict 
with the Papacy and again was 
defeated The princes and bishops of 
Germany forced further pnvileges out. 
of Frederick II in return for tbeir aid 
After PSO no Emperor was actually 
recognised as such for 17 years the 
Holy Roman Empire had no Emperor 
and when revived in 1273 it no longer 
included Italy 

The remainder of the story of the 
Holy Roman Empire is closely cem 
nected with that of tho Uabsbnrgs 
The F mperora took second place and 
their personal possessions and the 
quarrels and wars waged oler them 
became most important The Holy 
Roman Empi c with its two great 


II Holy Romas Empire 

divwoss Germany and Italy and 
wnth its German Emperors pursuing 
necessarily a policy of dommatmg 
It^y hindered the unity of Germany 
Emperors had to give their privileges 
and rights of jurisdiction to the 
German pnoces lay and ecclesias 
tical IS order to obtain aid in their 
Itahan expeditions Unfortunately 
for ImpenaJ aspirations in Italy there 
was another international po ver the 
Papacy Drawmg on all Christendom 
for its resources moral and material 
It wras able to resist the Empire and 
finally to defeat it But as m most 
such prolonged strug les the victor 
also was considerably weakened and 
the weakness of the Papacy made the 
path to power of the rising nation 
States such as England and France 
all the easier German disunity in 
particular and European disunity in 
general v»ere the results of the incvit 
able conflict between the two inter 
nalional powers The dream of 
Roman unit} on which the Holy 
Roman Empire was based could not 
have bees achieved while this eon 
flict of tpintual with temporal power 
remained unresolved The old Roman 
tradition was that religion should be 
the handmaid of the States The 
I apal claim was that the State should 
serve religion 

The history of the Holy Roman 
Empire m the period following the 
Great Interregnum (P.iS-TS) in so 
for as it IS not the story of the fortunes 
of tbc House of Habsburg continues 
the main mil uences of the earber penod 
It is true that the Emperors were no 
lODgef distracted by Italian arms from 
putting their German house in order 
but as possessors of great temtones 
outside the narrowed confines of tho 
Empire they were mvolvod in a series 
of dynastic wars Tbe Reformation 
also increased the power of particn 
iarism m Germany 

The three families ol Habsburg 
mttelsbach and Luxemburg were 
nv^ for the Imperial dignity in tbe 
early years after the Interregnum 
Disputes over electoral rights divided 
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the Empire, and were settled by the 
Golden Bull of the Emperor Charles 
IV in 1350 This increased tlic power 
of the electors, and drove another nail 
into the coffin of German unity 
Attempts, such as that of the Emperor 
MaMniihan, to re-establish some of the 
power of the Holy Roman Empire 
broke doiin in face of the smaller 
nobility of the Empire, who were not 
represented in the Diet (which con- 
sisted of doctors, princes, and cities) 
The Reformation split Germany into 
two, and only m the Calliolic S was 
the Habsburg Emperor henceforth to 
receive the respect due to his dignity 
In spite of Charles V‘s attempt to im- 
pose Catholicism on Germany, the 
individual States vs ere given, by the 
Peace of Augsburg, 165.5, the right to 
decide for themselves the religion of 
their subjects The Peace of West- 
phalia, 1048, which ended the religious 
wars of Germany, separated some of 
the frontier provinces from the 
Empire, Lorraine and part of Alsace, 
for example Most of the Emperors 
wore concerned more with their own 
private possessions than with the 
welfare of the Holy Roman Empire 
The ideal had been lost, and in any case 
changed conditions had made its 
realisation even more impossible than 
it had been in the Middle Ages Strong 
nation States such as England and 
France and the new rising State of 
Prussia, pursuing the policy of the 
Balance of Power (qv), were greater 
obstacles toimperiahst ambition From 
the 17th cent to the extinction of the 
title in 1800 the Holy Roman Empire 
was, as Voltaire remarked, neither holy 
nor Roman nor an empire It was an 
empty title bringing with it neither 
power nor loyalty, only its pomp and 
ceremony, its Diet and 4ulic Council — 
the ghosts of a pow er vv hich had perished 
a long time since The dream of viorld 
unity liad died The memory of Rome 
was no longer that of a Golden Age 
viewed from the comparative anarchy 
of the Dark Ages German unity was 
to emerge from " blood and iron," and 
that samespint of nationalism which 


under Napoleon swept avray the hi 
traces of mcdiscval mtcrnationalism 
See H W C Davis- 
Europe , Jacobs, The Holy 
Empire , Bryce, The Holy Jlom 
Empire, in some respects superseJe 
by later work, but still tlic mos 
complete popular account. 

Holy Spint, see How Ghost 
Holy Wafer, water containing a httiv 
salt, blessed by priests in the Romae 
Catholic Church, and used for varionj 
liturgical purposes A quantity cl 
holy v\ater is usually placed in a Vf®"' 
at the church door, into which worship 
pers dip their fingers on entry, sn^ 
scquently making the sign of the 
Cross ' . 

Holy Week, in the Christian Church, 
the week before Easter Day, beginniug 
on Palm Sunday 

Holywell, a market town on the Dec, 
Flintshire, Wales In the neighbour 
hood are zinc mines and cement works, 
and in the town the manufacture o! 
hardware IS earned on St Winifreds 
Well is believed to possess curative 
qualities Pop (1031) 3423 
Homage, m feudal times a ceremony 
m which a v.assal signified his suo' 
mission to his lord by laying aside hts 
weapons and accoutrements, nnfl 
swearing an oath of absolute allegiance 
Home Office, a department of State 
created in 1782 and entrusted watn 

multifarious duties in connection with 

home affairs At its head is the Home 
Secretary, w'ho is the channel o! 
communication between King nno 
Subject , petitions to the King S° 
through liim, and he advises the Crown 
as to the exercise of the prerogative ol 
mercy He controls all prisons, re- 
formatones, industnal schools, toe 
Metropolitan police, and to a certain 
extent provincial police forces, 
appoints Recorders and Stipcndiarj 
Magistrates , administers the Aliens 
Act, and has the power to grant certi- 
ficates of naturalisation In short, 
the Home Secretary is responsible for 
the good order, security, and general 
well-being of the community 

Homer, traditionally the greatest 



Homeric Poems 
Greek epic poet author of the /fiaif| 
and Oiyaty Kothing U definiteljrl 
known of Homer laternalevidenceof] 
the poems shows that he lived before the I 
11 th cent Bc and tradition hu it he j 
was a blind minstrel butscholarahavel 
not yet decided whether the poems are 
the work of one tnan of reverai men 
or of collaborators. \Miether indeed 
the ffiod and Odyssey wen composed' 
in their entirety or whether th^ are 
senes of ancient lays put together 
centuries after their compoiitioa u 
another question that remains on 
solved 'ne problems involved in 
these and other doubts about llomerj 
are considered by Andrew Lang 
Homer and kis elga (1007} and 

TnfrodueltOH 



powers of description and character 
isatioa letnain unsurpassed Tbe ! 
Batrachomyomach a also ascribed toj 
Homer a the hnt example of the' 
mock hero e epic 

Bomenc Poems, name gnen to the] 
Iliad and Odyssey of Homer (7 p ) and 
other Creek poems of the same cycle! 
(ser Cveue Ioeus] which have ^o| 
lost The term is also applied to the' 
extant Homeric Hymns and the 
Batrachomyomachia (Battle of the 
FroRS and Mice} 

Bome Buie, term applied to seU 
go emtnent by a colony province 
etc and especially in English pchtics 
inrelatron to Ireland. Tbelnshreqnestl 
for Home Rule became a definite policy ' 
in 1871 and In 1885 Ireland returned a 
largemajontyiflitslavoUT Itrecerved 
the support of the Liberal Party — ■* ' 
EV— 8* 


Homicide 

the subject of Bills introduced by 
Gladstone in 168S and 1693 the latter 
just obtaining a majority in the House 
of Commons but being rejected in the 
House of Lords Shortly afterwards 
the Liberals went out of office and 
were not returned again until I90d at 
wtwUi electiOB they pledged themselves 
not to introduce a Home Hole Bill 
At the election fought on the Paclia 
ment Act issue however they made 
no pledge about Home Rule and 
\squith introduced lus Home Rule 
Dill ID Apnl H>1. It passed tbe 
House of Commons but was rejected 
by the Hoase of Lords whereupon it 
was passed in three successive sessions 
of tbe Commons and became law 
under the provision of the Parliament 
Act irrespective of its rejection by the 
Lords The BiU set up a legislature 
and executive in Ireland to adminuter 
Irish aSatrs subject to the Impenai 
larhaisent but provided that tbe 
expense should tn tbe mam be borne 
by tbe Irish It included Ulster and 
almost led to a rebellion m that direc 
too the resutance being supported 
by r £ Smith (Lord Birkenhead) and 
Sir Cdward (later Lord) Carson The 
Lords still held out on the Ulster ques 
tioo but on the outbreak of the World 
War the BiU became law for the whole 
of Ireland The postponement of its 
operation until after the War however 
and the establishment of the Iruh 
Free State led to its never becoming 
operative 

Hosuci&e the killing of a human 
being by an act or as by neglecting to 
feed a child by an onus ton Homicide 
may be lawful e g tbe execution of a 
cnmmal condemned to death death 
occurring in an attempt to maintain 
the peace quell a not etc the 
kUling of another in defence of oneself 
or one s family or property provided 
the force used is reasonably commeo 
curate with the injury oBered and the 
case IS one of extreme necessity thus 
a person attacked must retreat as far 
as le can before doing anything tfiat 
may lead to the death of the assailant. 
'Jiliaadieiitare Is also an excuse 
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provided the defendant ■was doing a 
lawful act w itii no intention of causing 
harm and not in a criminally negligent 
manner , thus, to kill in a prize-fight is 
a crime, for a prize-fight is an unlawful 
act , and even a lawful game may 
become unlawful if so conducted as to 
be made the occasion for intentional 
mjunes inflicted in anger Where 
some shipwrecked sailors cast away 
wnth neither food nor drink, and no 
hope of being saved, killed and ate one 
of their number, on being rescued they 
were indicted and convicted of murder 
But to save another's life at the 
expense of a third person may be 
justifiable, c g at a childbirth where 
it becomes necessary to sacrifice the 
mother or the cliild in order to save 
the other Consent of the person 
killed has often been raised as a 
defence in a case of homicide, but it 
will not justify the defendant in com- 
mitting an act obviously dangerous to 
life If in a duel one person kills 
another, he cannot excuse himself on 
the ground that tlio other consented to 
take the risk and even challenged him 
to fight Since a human being is not a 
legal person until after birth is com- 
plete, It IS not homicide but abortion 
to kill a child m the womb For un- 
law'fui homicide see SIurdcr , MA^- 
SIAtlGIITER , INFANTICIDE , SUICIDE 

Eoniily, onginally a more simple 
exposition of Christian doctrine than ! 
that which would be given in a sermon, 
it came to denote a discourse of some 
more famous theologian or ecclesiastic 
read out for the benefit of the con- 
gregation, instead of a sermon com- 
posed by the officiating clergyman 
Popularly, a brief statement of pre- 
cept 

Homocyohe Compounds, or carbo- 
cyclic compounds, organic substances 
which have a ring structure composed 
exclusively of carbon witfiln the ring 
itself, although numerous other de- 
mentis may be attached to the carbon 
atoms llic typical homocychc com- 
pound ts benzene {g v ) 

Hammopathy, a system whereby 
drugs are prescribed for illnesses after 


a special study of their action on 
healthy persons The method is 
largely due to Samuel Hahnemann 
(1755-1843), who was struck with the 
idea of testing medicines on hunself 
The first medicine he tned was 
cinchona bark, a cure for fever, and he 
found that it produced fever in him; 
hence he argued that the curative 
power of the bark was achieved by the 
production of a fever similar to th?t 
which it was desired to combat He 
also perceived that persons in lU-healtii 
were more susceptible to the drug than 
normal individuals, and that the doses 
had to be reduced By evolving a 
system of dilution he was able to use 
preparations of many poisons He 
was also the first to suggest the use of 
virus of a disease as a cure, and thus 
was indirectly responsible for the 
modem vaccination and serum treat- 
ment The principal institution pra^ 
tismg homoeopathy in England is the 
London Homoeopathic Hospital, but 
there are many institutions on the 
Continent, in America, and elsewhere 
that use this method 

Homologues, m organic chemistryj 
compounds of similar chemical and 
pliysical properties, which differ by a 
constant group A simple example of 
homologous senes is the parafliiis, 
CH,, CjIIc, CjHs. CjHio, etc , whit-h 
are all very similar in behaviour, and 
differ from one another by the addition 
of CH, to each member Similarly, 
the alcohols CHjOH, CjHjOH, 
etc , again differ by CHj Numerous 
examples of such gradations occur in 
organic chemistry The term is also 
applied sometimes to elements of a 
similar class vvhose variations id 
chemical and physical behaviour in- 
crease in a more or less regular 
manner , as, for instance, m tlm 
halogen senes, fluorine, chlorinOi 
bromine, iodine 

Homology (biol.), similarity ol 
structure, due to a common ongin 
Superficially there may bo no resem 
bianco between homologous organs, 
and their functions may differ The 
essentia! structure of the skeleton of a 



Homonyou 
human arm and the ^vmg of a bird are 
similar although the latter enaUes 
flight while the former docs not The 
arm and wing are homologous and 
have been inherited from a common 
ancestor The phyllodes of butcher's 
bTOom{ilurcusaru< a<uj) arestructuies 
superficially resembling leaves but are 
homologous with stems smce they 
originate in the same way and 
leaves and flowers StealsoA'iAXOOY 

ANATOSfV AND ZlXTERNAL MORPROL ' 
OGY , 

Homonymi [ro mCnimz] words 
which are either spelt or sounded 
alike but are diSerent in meaning 
tg beelaxiAbtal sou>(sou]andi(W[sd] 
Homs, a town near the It Ocontes 
N Syria and important station on the 
trade route from Damascus to Aiep| o 
Its manufactures are textiles silk and 
gold and silver threadworfc Pop 
C2 800 ^ 

Bonao, one of the 18 provinces of 
China situated between the Hwang 
Ko and the Yaugtse hiang Chin 
ItiSBg u the capital The distfict is 
well drained and the soil fertile its 
chief crop bung cotton with useful 
subsidiaries in cereals and hernp 
Coal IS mined Area 67 900 sq m 
pop (estd ) 35 90 000 
Bondeeoetcr Thondekoo teb} Mel 
chlor d (1636 1605} Dutch painter 
famous chiefly for his paintings of 
birds Specimens of his irark bang 
in the Kahonal Gallery m Glasgow and 
Liverpool as well as la most of the 
continental art frallenes 

Bonduiaa, a Ceatral American He 
public bounded by Guatemala on the 
W Nicaragua the Facifii. Ocean and 
Salvador on the S and the Canb 
bean Sea on the N and D The coasts 
are low and swampy butthe intenor 
is mountainous rising in terraces to 
the lofty tableland of the Central 
Amencan cordillera The highest 
point is the Montafla de Salaque 
(10 100 ft ) There are several lam 
rivers of which the Ulua and Sego^a 
are the chief they are navigable for 
light craft for a considerable distance 
Area 41 270 sq m 


Hondnru 

The highlands are healthy and m 
vigorating but the coastal strip is 
very enervating Agnculture is the 
staple industry Bananas and coco 
nuts are grown in great quantity on the 
Atlantic coasts coffee thrives in the 
higher valleys Tobacco chiefly for 
cigars sugar and mahogany grow 
well Mineral resources (gold silver 
coal iron zinc copper and lead} are 
very rich but so far they have barely 
been touched Ranching is being 
encouraged Oier 75 per cent of the 
trade of the Republic is with the 
USA The standard com is the gold 
lempnra worth c "s Id at par 

The bulk of the inhabitants are 
Spanish speakmg hall castes of mixed 
Indian and Spanish ancestry There 
are still over 30 000 of the abongmal 
Indians and some of the tribes occupy 
territory which has not yet been fully 
explored Negroes are emoloved in 
large numbers on the N coast m the 
fruit trade The largest towns are 
Tegucigalpa the capital (40 000) La 
Esperacra (11400) and Santa Rosa 
(10 600) Total pop (1030) 859 800 

Ccitnmtnt Ft} gton and Lduea 
Itaa ThecoDStitutionoftheRepubhe 
revised in 19 4 provides for demo- 
cratic govetnmcnt The IVesident is 
elected for 4 years by plebiscite and 
appoints the mm stenal council which 
contFotstheadmimstratiOD Thelegis 
lature composes a chamber of deputies 
of 43 members elected for 4 years from 
equal population areas Roman 
Catholicism is the prevailing religion 
I hot toleration is safeguarded Elemen 
I tary education i free and compulsory 
there are secondary and technical 
I schools and a National university at 
! Tegucigalpa 

There are c IISO m of railway 
almost entirely operated by the 
foreign fruit compan es Roads are 
being improved but are still few ant 
poor and off the 360 m of motor road 
transport is usually by mule-pack or 
.ox-cart An air service operates from 
I the chief towns Telegraph and tete- 
l^one services are well developed 
iThere are 6 wireless stations 
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Honduras 

History Columbus took formal 
possession of Honduras on behalf of 
tlie Spanish Monarchy in 1602. Gold 
discoveries attracted immigrants, and 
in 1539 tiie colony was placed under 
the control of the Captain-General of 
Guatemala In 1821 Honduras was 
declared independent, and a republican 
government was set up under charter 
of 1824 The USA intervened to 
restore order during revolutions m 
1922-4 See also British Honduras 

BluuoGRAPin Annual Reports, 
Department of Overseas Trade , The 
Central Amencan Republics, by D G 
Munro 

Honduras, Bntish, see British 
Honduras 

Honegger, Arthur (b 1892), French 
composer He studied at the Pans 
Conservatoire, and was a member of 
the early group of young modernists 
known as " The Si\ “ His outstanding ; 
works arc Pacific 23i and his oratorio, 
ifiHg Daimf (1922) Ho also composed 
the opera, Judith (1924) 

Honesty, coarse-leaved plant be- 
longing to the Crucifera:, 2-3 ft high, 
with purple flowers like those of wall- 
flower, and flattened, circular seed 
pods which lose their outer covering 
and appear white and shining llic 
plants may be grown from seed sown 
out of doors m April 

Honey, a viscous substance pro- 
duced by various kinds of bees as food 
for their larva;, generally applied to 
that formed by the hive or honey-bee 
It IS formed from the nectar of flowers, 
and consists chiefly of Icvulose and 
dextrose, its flavour partly depending 
on the particular flowers visited by the 
bees If the bees collect " honey dew," 
the excrement of green-fly, the resulting 
honey is black and objectionable 
Honey is a demulcent and laxative 
substance, often used as a vehicle for 
administering medicine, as part of a 
gargle, or as an external application to 
ulcers The honey sold in jars is often * 
diluted with syrup 

Honey-Buzzard, bird of prey related 
to the kites, and deriving its name 
from its habit of feeding largely on the 
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grubs of bees and wasps It formcrlj, 
nested in England, but is now only a 
passage migrant. 

Honey Dow, see Maple Familv , 

Honey-Eaters, family of birds, 
mainly Australian, and of small size, 
differing from their nearest relative, 
the tree-creepers and nuthatches, b)’ 
hav'ing a long protnisible brush-liKe 
tongue adapted for the extraction from 
flowers of the nectar on which they 
feed. 

• Honey-Guide, African bird about the 
size of a lark, which takes its name 
from Its alleged habit of leading the 
ratel (go) to the nests of bees' H 
most nearly allied to the barbets (?r) 

Honey Loenst, a leguminous tr^ 
native to N America, and introduced 
sparingly into tins country, where n 
may be seen growing m the open at 
Kew and m some of London parks 
It has long edible pods, which are 
sometimes sold as sweetmeat. 

Honeysuckle, a common twining 
shrub with highly-scented flowers, red 
outside and 
yellow 
within, 
elongated, 
with long 
stamens 
and style 
It flowers m 
June and 

again in 
Oct , and is 
fo und in 
woods and 
hedges 
everywhere 
Man y 
species are 
cultivated, 
and require 
little atten- 

ti on, ex- . 

cept water Honcjnucklc 

in very dry weather, and the pro* - 
vision of trellis-work or other suitable 
support 

Hong Kong, an island, free port ana . 
(since 1841) British Crown colony, 0‘‘ 
the S E coast of China, situated at tli® 
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cwinti>’«de is pictafw<w with fruit 
gardens and temples. Rice and jute 
ore tiie important crops In tbe towns 
of SeramMre nnJ uumpdatti jufe 
mils employ a considerable amount of 
native labour Area 1183 sq m 
pop 1 Oao 133 \ town on the R 

Jloogtly Uordwan Densat There are 
a coll ge n mosque ol some arebitec 
tnral and historK intemt and a 1 Ui 
cent I orteguese church I’op (I#"!} 
39 943 (3) The most \V branch ol 

th Canges delta India and an im : 
portant clianDc) leading to the Indian 
Ocean (c. HS m long) The bulk of; 
the Calcutta trafiic utilises this branch 
despite its rapid tidal bore and navi 
gallon diSiruities 

Book. Theodore Edward (17SS- 
IMI) Logli h author was a very 
precocious child Ilis powrra of ire 
provisatiou and mimicry so delighted 
the Regent that aOmemment stneeure 
was rroored for him Hu works 
include comic operas articles r^ms 
and novels Best known are s«y»igs 
aid Dot gt (23 3-0) ton end Pnde 
(1833} Ci!i*rt Cur ty (1833) and 
PtTt^tne B tnee {\H.) but he u even 
more famous as a ptuctical |oker Kis 
pranks are rccoidVd in Ltfe and Be 
ttuiins bylt H D Barbara ( Thomas 
Ingoldshy 0 ) 

Hookan ar] an Eastern pipe 

in which (he tobacco smoke bubbles 
throogh a vessel filled with plain or 
tcenteU wafer then goes ^ a long 
tub* to the mouth harghili aod 
bubble bubble are slight vanations of 
this form Hookahs are eflcn highly 
ornamented Some are fitted with 
several tubes so that a party ol 
smokers may all draw from the ccntiwl 
supply at once 

Hooke Robert (1333-1703} English 
inventor In 1335 he was employed 
by Robert Boyle and ass sted m the 
coastruction of the air pump Ap- 

S unfed curator of e-epenments to the 
oyal Society in 166'’ he became 
in 163 j Professor of Geometry m 
Gresham College Alter tie Great 
Fire of London he submitted a model 
fortherecoostructioooftheCity Bull 


\\tta ■ plan vras accepted and Hooke 
benme survej'or a position In which 
he accumulated several thousand 
pound* which were discovered m an 
Irra chest after bis death All his life 
be was baonted by a motb d fear that 
someone would anticipate his discover 
ICS Srrafo AIR hast Historv or 

Bookw Richard (« 155*-l(i00) Eng 
Ihh theol Riao held several church 
livings in the provinces and became 
Master of th Tem|lein 1581 He « 
known solel> for hu Laics of I eclesias 
Mat Polity {sbocica IS'ia-lCCS) Thu 
monumeRta] work laid down the pnn 
cipics of law and rcsson in religion and 
politics and had deep influence not 
only on philosophy and political pro 
giess but also on English prose style 

Hooligw a jraung tough The iosh 
equivalent is corner boy the Ans 
tralun Urrikin 

Boolotfc, a species of Gibbon {ov ) 
found in Assam anl Bunna Tho 
sexes which are alike m sue usually 
difltt grtatly in colour the malt being 
entirely black with a white brow band 
and the female typically fawn or 
brown 

Hoopoe, a beautiful bird of tho 
woodpecker group di tinguiihed bv 
Its einoamon colour varied with black 
and white bars on the wings back and 



Itegolarl} visits England in the spring 
•airf formerly bred here 
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Hoover, Herbert Clark (6 1874), 
31st President of the United States, 
was born at West Branch, Iona, of 
Quaker parents After graduating 
from Stanford University, he became 
a mining engineer During tlic World 
War he nas chairman of a committee 
to assist stranded Americans in 
Europe, and later controlled the 
Belgian Relief Committee Subse- 
quent to the entry of his country 
into the War, lie returned home to 
become food administrator, and after 
the Armistice ho undertook another 
vast relief scheme in the organisation 
of the American Relief Administration 
which saved the lives of millions of 
famishing Europeans As head of tlic 
Department of Commerce m the Hard- 
ing administration, he did much to 
develop American foreign trade , and 
in 1928 ho by a huge majority defeated 
his Democrat opponent, Governor 
Alfred Smith, for the presidency His 
administration saw the disastrous 
Wall Street crash of 1029 and the 
beginning of the nation-wide depres- 
sion from ^\hlch America was still 
suffering uhen Roosevelt defeated 
him in the election of 1932 An im- 
portant event of Hoover’s presidency 
was the War Debts moratorium in 
1931 

Hop, belongs to tlie nettle family 
Tlie plant is a perennial, producing 
every year fresh shoots which are long, 
slender, Pvining stems bearing more or 
less palmate, rough leaves of a peculiar 
shade of green, and flowers in catkins 
Tlie principal vancties of hop arc 
Canterbury and Famham white vines, 
Golding. Grape, Colegate, Fuggle The 
bitter principle is a substance of 
aromatic resinous nature secreted on 
the scales Most of the hop fields arc 
in Kent Hops are mainly used for 
the making of beer (qv) 

Culture Deep mellow soil, thorough 
drainage, and a good climate are 
necessary, and an old meadow is the 
best site. The land is trench-ploughed 
the previous autumn and given a 
'heavy dressing of farmjard manure. 
Hop cuttings made in the autumn are 


planted out in the spring Cultivation 
from seed is not successful Hops 
were previously trained on poles of 
sweet-chestnutwood, but now chmbon 
wire and string lnthcfirstseasonih<n'0 
IS no yield, and the ground bctivccnthe 
rows is usually planted with a crop, 
of cabbages or potatoes Harvesting 
begins about the end of Aug , a tedious 
process usually performed by bands ol . 
tosvn workers svho live on the Spot for 
3 or 4 weeks in huts or tents Hopi> 
arc hand-picked and dried immediately 
in charcoal-heated kilns called cask 
The yield usually averages c. 8-11 c"‘ 
per acre 



Leaves and Fruit ot Hops 
Hope, Anthony, uom-de-plume ol Sit 
Anthony Hope Hawkins (1803-1933), 
English novelist In his earliest tvotK 
the Dolly Dialogues (contributed to WO 
Weslmtnslcr Gaiette), he achieved the 
rare felicity of investing the flimsiest 
of subject-matter with its maviniuin 
burden of literary art combined with wit 
and humour He is most famous forms 

romances of “ Runtania," a mythical 
European kingdom, described in 
Prisoner of Zenda (1894) and Rupsu , 
of Henlzau (1898) His more senous 
novels include 2 he God tn the Cat 
(1804), Qmsanli (1900), Tristram oj 
Blent (1001), Second String (1910). 


I Bofbus 

, Lvctnda (I9‘’0) and LtHlt Ttgtr 
(1025) 1 

, Hopkins, Sir Frederick Oovlsad 
1 ((> 1861) biochemist and physician | 
Mach of his earlier nork concerned, 
I the oxidation of plant and animal | 
' tissues and m particular tbei 
, chemical changes occurring durnigl 
muscular contraction and relaxation I 
This pioneer work led to the discovery] 
' by subsequent investigators of the 
: source of energy in muscular con j 
traction 

' Early in the 20th cent Hopkins 
suggested that scurvy ncLets and I 
' some other diseases were due to the 
absence of essential food factors from 
the diet These accessory food 
factors are now termed vitamins 
igv) and theirimportance IS generally 
recognised 

The method widely used to deter 
mine the amount of unc acid la urine 
u due to Hopkins and the biological 
importance of many other compounds 
found in organisms has been investi 
gated by him His b dliant research 
gained the hobcl Pnse for Medicme 
(19 9) and several other rewards 
In lOU Kopkuu became Frofessor 
of Biochemistry at Cambridge in 1921 
Sir ^ViUiam Dunn f^fessor and in 
1933 {Resident of the Briti h Assocta 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
HopUnson, John (184&'1899} Eng 
Iish engineer and physici t Senior 
Wrangler and Fellow at Cambridge he 
studi^ enguieenng in his father s 
works and set up as consultative 
engineer He specialised in electrical 
work, and was made Professor of 
Electrical Engmecnng at King s Col 
lege London. By developing the 
theory of alternating current and of 
the magnetic current in dynamos he 
paved the way to the commoo use of 
electnat) tn daily life He was 
killed with one son and two daughters 
while monotacneenng in Switzerland 
at the age of 40 

Hoppner John (1“53-1810) English 
pamter Hoppner stud cd at the Acad 
emy spools Winn ng great distinetloa 
in 17M he exhibited for the first time 


Hones 

at the Royal Academy and had an 
immediate success as a portrait 
painter members of the Royal Family 
and the aristocracy being numerous 
among his sitters and patrons He 
al o painted some mythological works 
includiog a Sletping 1 enus and a 
Cupid find Psyche He was a follower 
of Reynolds and bis work suffered 
from the sime cheraica] disability 



la UM C V il MibrHppnr 


(he colour deter orating very rapidly 
ID (he mayority of his paintings 

Bop-icotc^ an old children s game 
played in an oblong space marked out 
on the ground and divided usually into 
10 or div sions A small flat stone 
IS kicked by the player while hopping 
on one foot into each division in turn. 

Hortre (Qomtos Hontiiis Flacctu) 
(85-8 B c ] Roman poet He was 
unhappily invoKed in the c vil wars 
which preceded the establishment of 
the Empire but subs quentty be 
aroused the Interest of Maecenas whose 
name has become proverbially asso> 
dated w th the patronage of literature 
Through the gc^ oIEces of Mscenas 
Konceobtained favour with Augustus 
and IS 93 b c be was settled by 
Mfcenas on tbe Sabine farm where he 
mote much of hts best remembered 
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poetry His ivories are Satves, 
Eptsiles, and the didactic literary 
criticism, Ars Poettca, which is the 
model of Boileau’s VAtt Poiiique and 
Pope’s Essay on Crittctsm The fore- 
going are all written in hexameters 
{see Verse) The Odes and Epodcs 
are collections of shorter poems n ntten 
in a variety of lyrical measures , and 
it IS upon these, and especially the 
Odes, that Horace's fame chiefly rests 
Throughout his work there runs a 
vein of tolerant and genial epicurean 
philosophy , and although he never 
touched the heights of pure poetry 
reached by Catullus or Lucretius 
{qq V ), his poems are characterised by 
a perfection of technique which, in 
some respects, is analogous to that of 
Pope in English verse For this 
reason he is the most quotable and 
most frequently quoted of Latin poets, 
— a further quality which suggests a 
partial analogy between him and Pope 

Horse [iiorE] (" Hours "), in classical 
mythology the goddesses of the hours 
or seasons, were daughters of Jupiter 
They were keepers of the gates of 
Olympus and presided over the 
seasons and so over the weather 

Horahns Codes [ko'klEz], Roman 
hero who, with 2 companions (some 
authorities say, alone), defended the 
bridge over the Tiber against Porsena 
and the Tuscan Army, while the 
Romans cut it down on the Roman 
side As it collapsed, Horatius dived 
into the river, and in full armour swam 
to the bank The story is related 
by Macaulay m Lays of Ancient 
Rome 

Border, Thomas Hordcr, 1st Baron 
(6 1871), British physician, has held 
the post of physician in Ordinary to the 
Pnnccol\Valessincel!)23 Heis senior 
physician to St Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, consulting physician to tlie 
Cancer Hospital, Fulham , and Presi- 
dent of the National Birth Control 
Association He is the author of 
several medical w orks Created baronet 
1923, raised to peerage 1933 

Horehoond, Wute and Black, plants 
belonging to the deadnettle family. 


Black horehound is a bushy plant 2-5 
ft high, with heart-shaped leaves, ano' 
numerous one-sided clusters of putp!' 

flowers The whole plant has a sirotg 

and offensive odour The white noie 
hound has bushy stems 1-2 ft “P 
covered with woolly down, wrinUw 
leaves, and dense whorls of small wliiw 
flowers, It has a pleasant aroniatrc 
smell and bitter taste, and is usca » 
a remedy for coughs Both plants ai 
common on waste ground and 

Hormones are generally 
chemical agents which excite to 
functions of organs other than tM' 
that produce them Some nuthonti 
include under this heading tn 
agents which produce an nvcitatie 
of any kind, whether stimulating 
depressing, or inhibiting, Others r 
strict the use of the w ord to stimulate , 
and use the term chalone for any agen 
exerting either a depressing, 
mg. influence Hormones and nbalen ■ 
are included together as autoeotds t . 
production of hormones is the soi 
function of certain groups of cells, su ' 
as tlie islets of Langorhans ih m 
pancreas {q v ) and of certain glanu^ 
such as the thyroid, pituitary, and oinj 
endocrine organs In human neing^ 
the balanced secretion of her*'''®." , 
is essential to mental and 
development and health See 
Biochemistry , CretitiisM , 

BETES , GIAXTS , GOITRE I 
MORPHOSis , Glands ; ENDOCRr' 
System 

Hormuz, a small island, near Stra> 
of Hormuz, S Persia ForfflorlV 
great trading centre, its only resource: 
now are rock-salt and red ochre 
Bandar Abbas, lira, distant, is the n®’ 
trade depot for the area Pop e B™'; 

Horn : (1) hero of a Middle Engli^ 
romance (13th cent) usually knoiw 
as Ring Morn. It is a poem 
over ICOO lines, with a subject ven 
like that of Mavcloch the Dane i 
was re-edited by the Early Engiw^ 
Text Society in IDOL (2) 
term for large weapons composed o 
bone or clutra (homy materia!) dc 



Bonleaai :i9 Bonlmaa 

v«loptd l>y &Ti\rvals foi oStnsive or Rome, Heary Badah Home Irt 
defmuve purposes Homs may coa Btroo (I68l-ly^) Bntuh genemi 
sist oi bone alone aa in tbe deer oi served in the S Aincan and World 
bone co\ ercd with a ctiitmoos sheath Wars nsin; to the rank of major 
as in cattle sheep and antelopes or general ^cer the first Battle of the 
with hairy skiu as in. giraffes oc of Mame where he fought with di tin e 
Chitinoos material consolidated hair tion Jle»asknighted(!916)andgiven 
and skin as in the rhinoceros fh) command of the 1st Army For later 
(Hus ) stt Orchcshia distinguished successes he was raised 

Hornbeam, deciduous tree (C« to the peerage and was ai arded a 
^inus} native of Burope Asia and grant of ^0 000 
America similar to the beech bat Horned Toad, a harmless lizard of 
the bark although smooth is marked th Iguana (antily found in the 
ivith streaks and the tree has a deserts of the S States of S tmcnca 
mnoDS spirHly twisted and gnarled and distinguished by its broad flat 
ippearance The leases unlike those tened body short tail and by the 
It beech are serrated and the fmit ptesenceofbonyspinesontheheadand 
33osists of hanging kej-s Horn back Homed toads are 4 or S in 
seam often mixed with beech makes m length and feed upon beetles and 
t good hedge The tree does not other losecta Sonieof thespeciesare 
each a great height and is little remarkable for producing Imngynung 
rained fox timber or ornament bat the family sometimes numbering two 
novidea good fori The wood is dozen and for their habit when 
tseeptionally hard handled ol ejecting spurts of blood 

The hop hornbeam is a tree related from their ej-os 
oCar^KHS bat its fruits resemble hop Hornet, a large species of wasp 
lowers whence the name resembling the common wasp (g e ) la 

Benbin, name for a number of habits and life history It is not so 
uge tropica] African and Asiatic b rds plcntifut in England os typical wnspa 
if the woodpecker group especially but is dreaded on account of its more 
tistloguisbed by their huge bills painiu) sting due to the deeper 
'hieh are typically surttiountcd by a injection of a larger quantity of poi'ion 
any growth iorming a kind of helmet It usually nests in hollow trees but 
'Q the head KombUls ate gregsnous sometimes in bams and similar situa 
ards and feed on Inlits se^s and a tions 

■arlety of smatl animals like ms cts Hotslels, name given to certaia 
nd even snakes At nesting time tbe impure limestones dolomites and 
emale retiies to the hollow of a tree calcareous or doloroitic shales which 
nd the cock bird plasters up the hole ba\e been metamorphosed to the 
rith mud leaving only a slit through extent of partial or complete re- 
'hich he feeds her until the ynuug are crystall sation by contact with hot 
eadj to cm ige intrusive gneous rocto They are 

Hornblende is a naturally-occumng typKally compact and close grained 
iixed sil cate of calcium magnesium and vary according to the ongma] 
on and aluTaimum The term rock Metamotpho-ed shales yield 
imetimes designates the aluminium brown or black homfels with dark 
leta silicate alone mica Altered limestone produces 

Hors Book name given to a school I me silicates and is termed a calc 
nmer in the firm ol a sheet printed sd cate bomlelj A good example ol 
ith the alphabet raounted on a board this has been produced by the intru 
nd covered with transparent horn sive shap granite in Westnoilud 
ormerly used by school-children it Honuman Annie Ehabeth (6 1860) 
ad a handle attached so that It might fbuoder of the repertory theatre 
3 hooked to the belt and so earned system fa England and a genetoas 



Horn Implements 
producer of the works of young and 
unkno%\n authors She gave a bhaw- 
Yeats season in London in 1894, estab- 
hshed Dublin Abbey theatre 10 years 
later, opened tlie Gatcly at Manchester 
for repertory work m 1008, and from 
then until 1921 produced more tlian 
100 original plays hlany well-known 
actors have been trained in her 
theatres She became a Companion 
of Honour in 1933 
Horn Implements, see Stone Age 
Homing, Letters ol. In Scots law, 
warrant for charging persons to pay or 
perform certain debts and duties , so 
called because they were originally 
proclaimed by horn or trumpet 

Homnng, Ernest Wm. (1800-1921), 
English novelist, creator of “ Raffles," 
who first appeared m The Atnalcur 
Ctacksman (1899). His other famous 
character, of a similar type, was 
Sitngaree (1905), Many of Ins stones 
deal with Australia, which ho visited 
in 1884-0 

Horology, see Clocks and Watches 
Horoscope, see Divination 
Horrocks, John (1708-1804), British 
cotton manufacturer, the son of a 
quarry-owner While stone-working 
in his father's business, ho set up a 
few spinning-frames, after a time 
relying entirely on them for his live- 
lihood In 1791 he set up mills in 
Preston, w hich he represented m Parlia- 
ment as a Tory from 1 802 till his death 
Hors d’CEuvres, small, highly- 
flavoured dishes intended to stimulate 
the appetite. They should be attractiv e 
in appearance, and served cold in 
small dainty portions They should 
be placed on the table before the diners 
enter the dining-room They can be 
served smgly or collectively {hors 
d'aawres vartils) A special dish divided 
into 4, 6, or 8 portions is used in the 
litter C. 1 SO 

The following are foods which can be 
served as hors d'anwres 

Oysters , allow 1 to 0 for each per- 
son Break them open, with the deep 
shell underneath Arrange tlicm on a 
plate with the valves towards tlie 
centre Garnish with thin slices of 
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' Scat 

lemon and parsley Surround . 
finely chipped icc, and serve 
slices of brown bread. 


Cavtare is served on 


Savouries), or 


bread and butter being 
separately 

Olives are served plain^or 
Other articles of ' ^ ‘ 


(boned), 


(bonedj; salmi 


stufied 

food which/' 

smohed salmon, 

le of 
thm slW' 

smoked ham, tunny 

shrimps, Jote gras (fat Soose g; 

Russian salad (mixed '^"8 ,i,t 

beehoot, radishes, eggs »« 

kins, potato salad, 

(slices witli chopped parsley, “ 
with a little onion, oil, and '’’ 8 ^ 
Grape-fruit and melon arc g 
« d'nnwres Little pats, 


js 

hors d'ceuvres Little pats, j,,; 
balls of butter are somctim® 
on small glass dishes Small 
or crisp toast should ^ 
round Special ?mall-sizo km^“ 


forks are made for hors 


fish knives 
instead 


and forks can be ® 


Horse, m zoology, a general 


.nsi"' 


ass^i 


applied to the family of k 

and zebras (Equidm) which W® ^ i 

-- - Porissodactylc 1?« 

Mammals, and 


the odd-toed or 
order of hoofed 
characterised by possessing on j 
single toe on the foot Populariyn 
applied in a restneted sense m j 
typical horses which are idisfiaB/ 
from asses and zebras by h . . 


warts on the hind- as well as on 


lh« 


and 


fore-logs, by the flowing 
forelock, smaller ears, and by the 
being long-haired to the root . ^ 
It is in the domesticated races * 
the differences in the mane ano 
ace most conspicuous , for m the sinfc 
existing wild species, known f’f 
walski’s or the Mongolian 
the mane is hogged and the 
scantily hairy at the root, at all . 
m summer Tins horse is little m 
than a pony, standing c 13 bands, 
dun m colour, w ith some black n® . 
mane, tad, and legs, and has a » 
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iiw head with large gnndiog teeth It 
aprobablyone of the species eooeeraed 
a the ancestry of domesticated breeds 
Evidence that other species were 
svaSal^e for taming by early man is 
mpphed by engravings on implements 
ind walls of caiTs and by skeletons 
»tt«tiag the existence apparently of 
several distinct kinds of wild horses 
iifienng in stature length and stout 
aess ol limb and o^tr characters 
in Europe in prehistonc times and it 
13 believed that one possibly more of 
these was tamed by men of the Neo- 
lithic period Since then a number of 
different types have been developed 
But it IS not known how many species 
are involved in the ancestry of modern 
breeds Some people think the 
marked differences between such 
types as thoroughbreds cart horses 
SAd Shetland ponies ace traceable to 
three distinct species others that the 
differences are due to selective breed 
lag from a single stock aided by the 



Beets of enviionment as in the Sbet 
and pony «hich ha. been dwarfed 
usd otherwise r ^iscAation la 

ts rugged N hr 


The earliest records of the horse as 
a domesticated anitnal suggest that 
It was us^ mainly in warfare lor 
ndiRgandchafiot'drawing For these 





puiposes a combination of speed en 
durance and streogth would be re* 
quired It is not unlikely that from 
a war horse peasessiog these qual ties 
was derived the powerful ebarut 
I used m touraaffienu » the Sftddle 
4grs sad that a breed of the latter 
I type was the source of the Clydesdales 
' Shires and other heavily built cart 
I bones wh ch were introduced to re 
'place oven for draught purposes But 
the breeds of uncertain origin that 
have had the greatest inffuencc on 
modern European horses arc the 
I Barb and Arab famous for speed and 
I hardiness w hieb came from N Afnca 
jandoaaccountof theirsp cial qualities 
were imported into Spain and other 
European countries and were brought 
to England in the ITth and 18th cents 
It IS from these that our race horses 
trace their descent and th ir stamp 
moreor less muted may be detected in 
sevetai lightly or more strongly built 
fleet footed breeds Lke polo ponies 
hunters hackneys and others 
Sim tar N African horses were taken 
bv the bpatuards to \.(oeTv:a where 
there were no indigenous horses and 
some of them, running wild on the 
praines gave nse to the vast herds of 
mustangs which supplied the Indians 
with the means of contributing to the 
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also Irom horses witli Arab blood that continent and was probably cvoKci ‘ 
the famous “ American trotters " were there, but entirely died out after it 
derived had spread by a N. land route into 

Domesticated horses, like most Asia and Europe , , , 

domesticated animals, show every The intelligence of a horse is muen 
gradation in colour from black, less than that of a dog, but it is er- 
through bay, chestnut, and dun, to trcmely docile and responsive to kino 
grey and white, or a combination of treatment The good condition of a 

these tints But there are reasons horse depends on thorough grooming to 

for tlimking that the remote ancestor remove sweat and scurf, and frequent 
of the horse was striped, after the small feeds , it is usual to clip horse 
manner of a zebra It is indeed so that their coats may be more easily 



iiorscs, developed under Varjous Environments and b> Breeding: 
possible tliat in the “dappled grey” kept clean, but the hair is left round the 
w'c get a throw-back to the pattern heels of cart-horses, and horses whose 
of one ancestor, but it is generally winter coats arc clipped require a 
believed that a dun-coloured horse rug when standing still m the open W 
with black “ points,” a black spinal in a cold stable The horses’s hooves 
stripe, and a cross stripe on the shoul- grow continually, and m natural 
der was the dominant stock of our existence wear and tear keeps pace 
domesticated breeds w itli grow th , but in civilisation where 

Although tliere were no indigenous roads arc hard the hoof must be 
horses m America when it was first given the protection of an iron slioe, 
discovered by Europeans, the evidence nailed to the hooves so as to avoid the 
of fossil remains shows that the family quick, though a horse put out to grar® 
was at one time found all over that and living on soft ground with little 
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sxercise may require Its hooves to be fa»utn) a hardy deciduous tree of 
cut The teeth of a horse ui^ke thelaroilvSapindace® 60-100ft high 
those of man and the dog are con suth a straight bole unbranched for 
tiBoally growing and from their some distance then branching into 
devetopTnent the age ol a horse can pyramid shape bearing large leaves 
be estimated divid^ into fi elliptical Icafiets with 

In its wild life the horse would toothed tnargins jointed to the Jong 
live on grass and cereals and an un Iiequently red stained leaf stalks The 
worked horse can live comfortably by inflorescences are numerous andshowj 
gracing Eaeigyproducingfoodssuch the flowers being pink (/CwIhs 
as oaU mane bailey legumiRous carna) white A fAineists) orjctlow 
plants and the like are necessary for (A glabra) The trees require a deep 
a working horse these foods must soil Young trees are planted from 
be given in as small quantities and at aa Oct to Mar^ 
frequent intervals as practical ciicum Propagation is 
stances will aUow usually at least by seeds sown 
4 times a day but precaution must aasoonasripe 
be taken against either overloading 3 in deep In a 
the stomach or allowing it to remain sunny border 
empty too long Chapped hay or by grafting 
(chafi) IS often mixed with the com performed in 
to prevent bolting Water is never SUrdi orbud 

E ven after but uways before com ding in July 
St the water swell the com m (he The tree was 
belly and cause colic OaU are the first intro 
tuualfood up to 10 lb adaytogether duced into 
with the same quantity of hay England early 
upland hay is the best The in the nth 
horses digestion works rapidly to cent The 
that he can work continuously with timber is of little value being used 
short rests Ilones can sleep standing mainly (or packiag-casea S*t also 
up but a soft bed of straw or pest is Chestnut 

tiTovided IB the stable which should Horss Fly name for a family of 
be kept scrupulously clean blood sucking flies (fv ) of which the 

hlale horses are usually castrated in cotnoionest spcci s sometimes call d 
this country when the foal is a year the cl g is very active in hot 
old a castrated animal is caUm a weather and alights so quietly on the 
gelding A mare casts her foal fforo human skuj that the prick of its bite is 
J45 to days after conception often the first lotnaationof its presence 

The most troublesome a Iment of It ts only the female that bites the 
horses is colic caused by the ntentlon malo fecaing on the juices of flowers 
of gases in th belly from fermentation \ lai^er species Is often very trouble 
of food and often brought on by some to horses and cattle and the 
wateying directly after a feed The horse disease known as Surra is trans 
horse suSers from intermittent pains mitted and spread by flies of this 
and should be kept moving to prevent family The larvie live in damn places 
his lying down as he may display and teed on other Urv« ana earth 
a gut by kicking*violentIy when the worms 

spasms come on The pain may be Borse Qnaris Boyah see Guasds 
eased by a chloral hydrate ball and the The 

gases rMuced by a ball of amraoniom Horsemanship see niDivo 
caibonate and a hat draught o( Hone^raelng which wasafeafureof 
whisky wiU often put matters right the public games in ancient Greece and 
Rorse^hestsat (•Csculus // fifotat Some may have been introduced into 




Horsc-raomg 


Bntaia by the Romans, but the earliest 
English reference is found in Wilham 
Fltzstephen’s Ht'.tory of London, 1174. 
Public races were established at 


Leading in the Winner v. 


Epsom T)Q\rm, over a course of IJ o 
during the week before Whitsun, it 
Derby on the Wednesday and thcOir 
on the Fnday. The Si. Legcr, a sw^ 
stake for 3-ycar-old colts and 
was founded by Colonel 
1776, and is run at Doncaster la Se?| 
over a 2-m course The Derby, 0>w 

and St Legcr were held at New maiw 

from 1915 to 1918 The Gim’f.n 8t 
run at Newmarket at the first Spf® 
Meeting The Txvo Thonsatti 
3-year-old colts and fillies was cst* 
hshed in 1809 , the One Tfioiisord.K 
filhcs, in 1814 , . 

The Scot race-meeting, cstablisB 

by the Duke of Cumberland m 1"2U' 
held annu ally in J unc, and is one oi w 
features of the London " , 

The chief races are for the Gold 
first run m 1807, which from 181^^ 
1853 was knoivn as the 
Plate, having been presented by “ 
Tsar of Russia, the 
(1838), the Royal Hunt Cup (i®« 
the New Stahes (1843), and > 
Alexandta Plate for 4 -year-olds, p" 
sented by the then Princess of vva • 
in 1865. • 1 . IV 

Goodwood races, established by ^ 
Duke of Richmond in 1802, areheia* 






Sonfr-ncuis 2-10 

UteXmond StalUs for 2 year-olds 
BBce 1877 

At lifKmarkel 8 race meetiogs are 
held annually the Craven meet 
Ing 2 spring meetmra 2 Juh meebngs 
2 Oct. saectings and the Houghton 
meeting Among the more important 
races apart from the Guineas are 
the Cesarimlch and Cewthri^ffslirr' 
handicaps established in 1830 the 
/ViRM of II ales and Jockey Ctub 
Stakes (1801) the July Stakes (1788) 
and Aliddfe Park Stales (1860) (or 
2 year-olds Other races for Stei 
olds are the tloodeele Stiles held 
Epsom s>nte 1807 and the Clampaga* 
Slakes at Doncaster since 18.3 
In liiRdi ap races each horse it 
allotted extra we ght to carry accord 
log to age or form {(andvcanpuig u 
done by oSlcuU licensed W the 
Jockey Qsb Important handicap : 
taees ta addition to the Cesare^itch ' 
the Cnmbndgeshire and the Stewards 
Cup are the Cifv and Suburban held 
at Epsom since 18vl and the Li neoln 
ski s Handicap established in 18»3 
In Kindicaps the winner is 

always put up to auction ioimedialel> 
alter the race Race meetings near 
London are held regularly at S^down 
S’ark where the It/ fse S<J*e* ha e 
been run auiiuaUy since 1884 and at 
Gatwick Langtield ^ewbury and 
Hurst Parle Liverpo^ Manchester 
Birmingham Bnghton and \ort. all' 
hare S or more meetings each year 
The ^mcrtcen scat forjoekeys snth 
the saddle viell lorward on the hone s 
Withers, very short stirrups and tbe 
reins grasped near the horse s mouth 
wasinttodnced c 1800 and has almost | 
supplanted the old upright seat 
SteepUckassng is a form of horse 
racing involving jumping as opposed 
to fiat racm" Originally steeple 
chases were held across-coun^ vitli a 
church steeple or other prominent 
obiect. as a guiding ma k. and this I 
form IS still often held Coder the name i 
cl XViRt ie-poiRf being usually con ' 
fined to bona fide hunters. Steeple- : 
chases proper are now usually held on 
prepamd courses jumps.' 


Bone-racing 
These races are controlled by tbe 
Salional Hunt Commiftcc consisting 
of fi steward elected annually The 
roles state every course must have at 
least I* fences in the first 2 m and 6 
la every suh^uent mile a water jump 
1“ ft wide by *’ ft deep and at least 
one ditch 6 ft wide by J ft deep with 
a 4) it fence behind By fir the 
most important English steeplechase is 
the Grand \alional nbich has been 
held annually in \prd at Amtree near 
Liverpool since 1839 The course of 
4jin includes 30 jumps and is a very 
severe one only a small proportion of 
the starters usually completing The 
Lancashire Ajxdic p steeplechase is an 
annual race at Manchester in ApnJ 



U h Km V Tskntis 
The Mafisitaf ffuKt steeplechase is 
held on a diSerent course every year 
I coafined to horses which have 
t won any race The vnnners of 
Classic races and the Grand 
Natiooal since 1930 have been the 
DcHiy 1930 Blenheim 1031 
IC^erOQian 193 April tbe Fifth 
1933 llypcnon Tbe Oaks J930 
Itcoo of tngland 1931 BraUtte 
193** Udaii ur 1033 Chat lame 
Tho Fieo 7 kousand Guineas 1930 
DKitde 1931 Cametoniaa 193* 
Orwell 1933 Rodosto The One Thou 
tamd Guineas 1030 Fair Isle 1931 
Foor Cemrse 193. Kandy 1933 
Brown Betty The Grand Aalional 
1930 Shaun Coihn 1031 GraLle 
193> Forbra 1933 KelbWo Jack. 


Horseradish 

Racing in Attslraba is controlled by 
tlie Auslrahan Jochry Club, and the 
Victoria Joc/iey Club The principal 
centres are Sydney and iMelbourne, and 
the most important race the Melbourne 
Cup handicap 

In the U.S A the governing body m 
the E States is the Jockey Club of New 
York, and in the Middle W, the 
Western Jockey Club of Chicago The 
various racing associations of the S 
Stales and the Pacific Coast have 
retained their mdependcnce Flat 
races usually take place on *' dirt 
trades instead of turf TroUin/;-raccs 
m the USA have always rivalled 
ordinary racing m popularity Since 
18S0 they have usually been "in 
harness," the horse drawing a " sulky," 
a light, 2-ivheeIcd vehicle, weighin*^ 
only c 40 lb Results are judged on 
the time taken over aim course 
Organised racing in France dates 
from the foundation of the Soci<:t<5 
d Encouragement des Races dcs Chev- 
au\, the French Jockey Club, in 1833 
The chief racing centres are Chantilly 
and Longchamps, and the most 
JTOportjint race js the Gfnnd Pytx dc 
for 3-ycar-olds, held annually 
at Longchamps over a course of 1 m 
V fur See also Gaming and Wager- 
ing 

Horseradish, cruciferous plant 
native m England and Europe gener- 
ally, the roots of which arc shredded 
and eaten -vvjth beef Horseradish can 
be grown m any kind of soil and posi- 
tion; the ground should be trenched 
in midwinter and the trench bottom 
covered with well-decayed manure, 
and straight roots planted with the 
crowm 0 in below the surface The 
roots are lifted about Christmas time 
See also Spices and Condiments 
Horsetails (Eguiseium), a small 
genus of plants representing an entire 
class ot the gcoup ptendopjiyta. some- 
what related to the ferns, and repre- 
sented by c 20 species, temperate and 
Eub-tropical in distnbution Prom the 
underground stem arise erect, hollow 
jointed stems finely grooved and solid 
at the joints, which have toothed 


250 




sheaths dovetailing into the n 
joint and from which -whorls 
branches arise. These branches ; 
green and needle-shaped, and h 
tmy scale-hke loaves. At inters 
tlie underground stem gives off fed 
shoots w hich terminate in a cone, i 
scales of which are circular and s 
tached by their centres, and bear t 
spores in tubular sporangia on t 
underside A number of horseta 
arc found in England, mostly in strean 
woods, and damp places, butsornetini 
in meadows or on very diy groan 
The stems are covered with siluna, at 
one species is the Dutch rush ■ 
commerce, which is used for scouni 
and polishing Most kinds are only 


fertile 
3 shoot 



sporongiophor 
but a species fn 


few feet high, 

Brazil reaches 30 it They date ba 
to the Triassic period 
Horsham, a market town, Susse 
with a number of small indiistnc 
brickyards, iron and brass foundries, 
brewery, and pottery works Christ 
Hosjiital (g V ), the well-known " Bin* 
coat" School, IS situated near ti 
tovvn Pop (1931) 13,579, 

Horst, in geology, a term stneti 
applied to a block of country elevate 
by earth movement either actually,' 
relatively, ow'ing to depression of w 
land on each side, and which, bein 
composed of harder rocks tlian th 
surrounding country, remains pm 
feting as a range of hills or mountains 
The best-known examples arc th 
horsts of the Vosges and Hiack Forest 


Bortiiy de KaX 7 l>Anrs 331 Bospltal 

witli the nit valley of the Rhine spnn^r wire and hooked st the ends 
between j»e Tkxn.-n) The term is The thread was pressed Into looja 
also applied to an area o( country hanging between each of these needles 
which remains stable while surrcundhig and the loops were simultaneously 
slipped under the hooVa The loops of 
the previous row were then pushed over 
the closed hooks and a continuous 
dat web of fabric resulted 
This Iramo hva lofmed the basis of 
atl hostery macbmes up to the pre<ent 
time It had 16 needles for every 3 
beds are folded ivithout necessarily m whereas manv modem machines 
beiQg moved have as nmy u 13.> tor the same dis- 

Borthy de KacThinya, Kieholu <b tance In Lee s machine the thread 
138a) Hungarian statesman admiral was applied by band and only in 1337 
todregent He rendered distinguahed was the straiEht bar rotary frame 
nav'ol service against Italy in tbe which was selfacting invented by 
World V.af and after the Armistvce LuVeUvrton The WniUvBg frvme v as 
comnaodedtheilungananhavy fie also adapted to rotary principles by 
becarseregent of Hungary (19 0) and Moses Mcllor cl Jvottingham Vertical 
notwithstanding tbe attempts of tbe needles were ultimately used enabling 
ex King Karl to regain his throne seamle s stockings to be made The 
(ID**!) has retained that position rotary frame of WilJiam Cotton has 
Horttcnltore the KientiCc name for enabled good hosiery to be produced 
gardening embracing tha Intensive chevply It is niechanical and driven 
cultivation of fruit and v egetables and by steam power 
of orsamentaj flowers shrubs and 3Vaip knitting diders from fmese 
frees It nay be studied at educa work knitting in having a separate 
ttOBalcentiea and ita general advance' thread for each needte and by tneans 
ment is promoted by various societies of the Dawson wheel the threads can 
and inatitctiona including the Royal belaid in any direction Itbspecia&y 
Horticultural Society ((onnded 18<H) aoitablefor wvv Is and f-tney atockinga. 

Bonis, as Egyptian deity god of Circular knittieg on the loon wheel 
the sun closely resembling Ra (g v) circolar frame ith vertical sell acting 
Hosleiy tfanolactort m a tem for all or Utch nenUes is used in making 
textile under garments and stockings circular fabrics and nb-work is pro- 
rhich are made on the looped web duced on various t^^ies of machine by 
inncipU: either by hand or on a frame a second row of needles at right angles 
n hand knitting a loop IS formed on a to the first Rib-work gave nsc to 
ilauv needle which may be steel bone open vrotla in which various needles 
>r wood and of anv length and is remain empty The chief hosiery 
nade to intersect with another loop manufacturing centres to Bittaui are 
he work being performed one stit^ Leicester Kottingham and Hawick 
It a time in bonxoniai rows The Boskbu, John (f 1664) EngU h 
esulting fabric is thus composed of miniature painter Examples of hia 
aterdej^ndent loops and If two work are at NVindsor Castle and in 
leedles are emplo)'ed will bave a private collections 
Kdvedgo on both sides if three or Hospice, name of certain houses for 
nors are used a circular web will be pilgnma and travellers kept by Chns* 
produced as m stockings In 1SS9 tun ri^gious orders The most famous 
the Rev Milliam Leo introduced a u the Hospice of tbe St. Bernard Pass 
knitting frame for forming a row of in the Alps 

loops at one operation Tim included BWpttal, establishment lot the cate 
a row of bonrontal neodl'^i^ade of and cure of the sick, the word being 



■toTiQN acRossiwe ves.^.ieir<l ajot rancsr 



Hospital . 262 HospiW 

denved from the Latin hospes, a guest both established m the 1760’s To-day 
Medical schools were attached to the tliere are special institutions for clui 
temples of Saturn and other gods long dren, women, foreigners, fever case^, 
before the Christian era, and in the infectious diseases, paralysis, 
later Roman Empire hospitals ivere sumption, and for diseases of w 
instituted, not only for human beings, teeth, eyes, skm, throat, nose, ear, etc. 
but for animals During the Middle There are at present three methods 
Ages, the hospital system fell into of hospital organisation — by the State, 
almost complete desuetude, only re- as in Scandinavia and most Europeaa 
covering \\ ith the development of countries , by the municipality, h* 
modem medicine towards the end of the the United States, and by volontas)' 
lithcent In 1710 the well-equipped contributions, as in Great Bntaw 
England were St Thomas’s Although the latter system has certfW 
1^200), and St Bartholomew’s (1123), advantages, yet the effort 
while in the provinces the sick had to uncertainty of money-raising is anna* 
be cared for in the home Westmm- doubted strain upon hospital organisa^ 
ster, Guy s, and St George’s Hospitals tion Moreover, under the voluatai) 
were founded in London during the free system, both the rich and 2*® 
next 25 years All these were for poor can command expert 
general treatment, and it was not until almost to the exclusion of the inida'® 
the 19th cent that separate provision class This difficulty has been co® 
began to be made for special cases, bated since 1909 by tlie'introducwa 
uiough the City of London and Queen of payment according to means, 
Charlotte's Lying-in Hospitals were sum being decided by consultation 



operating Theatre of the hondon Hospital, showing operation in progress 



Hot-wBter Sapply 

tie tap IS opened Greatest efStieucy 
« attained by Tunning water througn 
the geyser mod rately slowly boihng 
water ms elves a disprop^ionafelv 
Aign gas consumption and leaves 
a deposit of far inside the heater 
Storage heaters hold from 2 to 40 
gwlons according to the purpose for 
which It IS needed The water is 
uMted in a cylinder and maintained 
temperature of say 
140 F for domestic purposes by a 
^all jet automafatally controlled 
^ the temperature of the water 
in r«eat designs a lead coating 
lO the steel outer casing protects 
against rust Cold water is rap dly 
heatrf as it enters between the 
hwUng chamber and the air jacket 
the hot water immediatdv using to 
we dome where u u earned o8 by 
siip*?*^*^ P*P* ensunog a cootmuai 

ojy Water heating by 

obtamed by an element 
/» which IS immer • 

“3* *Dd can be substitu 

*“ “**'*’' *>‘t«n5s Two holes 
tank admit the heat 
?“ >«to«atiC thermostavic 
A 3 way switch maj boused 
iow during the ngbt, 
M that the water will be moderately' 
?on Y Full current gives a 

^Miacrable solume of hot water and 
KediuM roaiutaios a sufficiently high 
temperature for moat pujposls 
« simple and 
'^ite It wall maintain 
Mjr temperature from 60* to boiling 
r^nt but should not be set high« 
th^ 165 or hard scale will form on 
Me element The thermostat is 
clectnc heater and a 
e » “^ucr are used together ensuring 
a ^nstant uniformly hot supply 
tlectric heaters have no fumes 
J^uce labour and deamng t. _ 
water is clean being 
siorcd in a tinned copper cylinder andi 
w suitable for drinking or coolong 
A Small heater for the kitchen measures I 


5 Hot>watec Snpply 

type sufiilar m appearance to a gas 
geyser will supply a full hot bath 
mthin an hour 

By ml Oil burning equipment 
13 invaluable in distncts not served 
by gas or electncitv as it is easier to 
handle than coaj keeps a level 
temperature feeds automatically 
without stoking and is inexpensive 
and cool A larfe boose hot water 
supply need not ine»n excessive 
summer heat in the kitchen It may 
be combined with an oil burning 
' cooking range An oil geyser similar 
in appearance to tbe gas geyser can 
be installed anywhere with reason 
able ventilation it is heated with 
methylated spurt and pumped like 
a piCDi stove Tbe dame is clear 
ana free from soot with efficient 
heating so that » good hot bath is 
prepared in 10 minutes Flame does 
not tourb tbe water which if suitable 
can be used for both drinking and 
washing la large boilers for central 
beating aad domestic water supply 
tbe fuel IS forced through a 
Dosxle and tbe stream of fine oil 
particles mixed w th a stream of 
ar from electric blowers Water is 
heated qu ckly by this type of burner 
A sire suitable for the average house 
Will supply S hot baths an hour after 
I ghtin* 

Dy Solid Fuels The heating of the 
domestic hot water supply by solid 
fuel—co^ coke or anthracite — can 
be done either icdepcndeatly or to 
coojuiKtiOD with a system of central 
beating (gv) or with a cooking range 
Thecommnation grate actually serves 
all threw purpose3-->-cooIuog and room 
and water heating One attractive 
open fire for coal with tile surround 
has a boiler behind the fire to supply 
atath A clos d coal stove (Ice Heat 
■ or Rooms) suitable for a dmiog 
1 will supply moderate needs 
For tike average small house the 
modern coke bo )er is both popular 

Md efficient 

The fuel for water heaters vanes 
according to their design, and is 
usually specified by the makers 


ECicl de Ville SISi Bot-v&kr 

always in comTOunicatiort through a Hot Springs, a he ihli 4 
jmsage containing a number of thin Arkansas, UbA, renowned f®' 
uroiight'iroii pliitis which act as tlicrmal mincnti $pdog!> Top ^ 
regcncrator-i When the pow cr piston 20 200 , 

is at the bottom of its stroke, the air Hottentot Languages arc “'‘tt 
IS compressed and healed, forcing the number, of v Inch that known to i 
piston upwards, the diameter of this speakers as Naira is of pniao^' ^ 
piston being larger tlian tlmt of the portance. The clucf phonetic 

displacer pKton Hie latter is de* tcristica arc the significance of ssiricu - 

scending oiiring the upward stroke of of tone, the use of clicks 
the power piston, and thereby forcing nasalised as tseli as non-mssl '■® 
air from the water-cooled displacer and an r sound, which is a loi'o • 
cylinder through the regenerator, into mi,v«l r, I, and d The 
the power cylinder where it is hc4itcd monosyllabic Noiins are 
•and helps to drive the piston to the top form tlic singular, dual, and p‘“'‘ 
of the stroke W hen the power piston numbers, the vocative and 
readies the top of its stroke, the cases The \ erbs arc <^onjug3ted » 
displacer piston i> at half stroke tenses, TIic grammar is rcinar£»^l 
upwards, and the descent of the for regularity and the absence 
power piston forces air from the power cxcc-ptions ' , 

cylinder through the regenerator, Hottentots, sec Afkica, PrortES - 
where some of the heat is stored in Hot-wnter Supply. Hot 
heating up the iron, the rest of the domestic supply' is pronded by ^ 
heat passing into the vvater-cooling tenis using gas, electricity, on, «•' 
system of the displacer cylinder The solid fuels 
best thermal cihcicncy realised even in Dy Gas Hot-water 
largo engines is only c 7 0 per cent beaters, though cfFicient, have ic 

&t0l do Vtlle [Stel dO vEl], a past involved frequent cleaning oi j 

French town hall, of which the oldest copper surface and some 
example, dating from c 1160, is at explosion or poisoning tlirough cw 
St Antonin (Tarn-et-Garonne) less handling Latterly' an 

Hotel-Dieu [Otel dvE], a medieval surface frequently of vitreous P°. ^ 
French hospital, now applied only to lam, or stainless chromium P"” 
those still existing which date from has replaced the copper 
medieval times The prmcipal Cleaning can then be effected 
characteristic of the HdUl-Dieu is a soft cloth, soap, and water 

huge room or hall m which were tap which turns on both gas and w'S 

placed the beds of the sick, who were simultaneously by' one handle j 
attended by nuns Examples from explosion risks Some geysers » 
the Gothic period arc to bo found at an automatic device, whereby tne 
Angers (116J — 84), Ourscamps (early flowing water controls the S'^PPP^,. 
13th cent ), Tanerro (1300), and else- gas There is little danger of 3®P“^,y,j 
where ation witli a well-installed gCJ^ 

Hothouse, specially-heated glass having an efficient flue or 
budding for tropical and delicate pipe with a baffle to prevent do 
plants which cannot stand the ordi- draughts - 

nary climate It has a minimum Multi-pomt automatic gey'sers 
winter temperature of 00° F MTiere ply hot water to any tap m ^ 
the cost of the nccess.ary heating is not house, for bath, basin, or sink 
prohibitive, a hothouse is a valuable stantaneous w'atcr heaters are no 
auxiliary to the garden A hothouse lined with copper or tinned ‘-dPP^ 
should be constructed from, well- and the w’ater is free from *®P“5‘ 
seasoned timber and glazed without Some models vary the heat of 
putty, and must be w ell ventilated water dehvered according to the degr®' 
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i,reatMte 

by ninmng watw throngh 
Weh * o^PfoportionateK 

• * UMitle the heater 

■ t-Jm.”®* *'**}"* boW from 2 to*40 
' whLT to the purpwe fw 

' he\^rf n . '^'er i» 

ara^smtfv.P"?'*®*’ ““d mamtajDcd 
140» r ‘'"’P'Mture of »ay 

b^thJ controlled 

flwr.-U'.r.ri 

^s|\rh.^L':'7.,rrA=.''f 

a, hoi wotor tamd,ot'l, ,i*. „ 

ta the water .n^- bich is immersed 
«»Uymoih»e«^.**“ b« substitoted 
W tfie«Qr.eI?“?“*. Twoholescut 
“mt a^d ‘be heating 

sss 

^s-Hpr-i 

?S=7»S"; 

Pomt bu^ h “b* ‘0 boiling 

S^16 “ „®rh“'£,"'’*.be set h.gh^ 
thT eUm-^^r bard scale wOl f«m on 
valuab e whei . ‘bermostat is 

rM m ^bour and cleaning to a 
,^be 'rater U deal being 

?.»|£Jr,o,roShSr„‘“iS 


Hot water Sapply 


'i3 attaiaei^?^t^nn.^l*?.!5!!-® ^™ |n w roily in appearance to 


full hot bath 


gas 


goyser wiU supply i 
within an hour 

By oil Oil burning equipment 
I" invaluable in districts not served 
I W gas or electncity as it is easier to 
I handle than coal keeps a level 

■ temperature feeds automatically 
I without stoking and is inexpensive 
and cool A Urge house hot water 
supply need not mean excessive 
I summer heat u the kitchen It may 
I bo combined with an ml burning 
cooking range \o oil gevser similar 
m appearance to the gas gej-ser can 

[be installed anywhere with reason 
[able ventdation It is heated with 
methylated spirit and pumped like 
a picnic Steve The flame is clear 
land free from soot with efficient 
beating so that a good hot bath is 
1 prepared m 10 minutes Flame does 
not touch the water which if suitable 

■ can be osed for both dnnkuig and 
h^hing In large boilers for central 
luting aod domestic water supply 
'the fuel ts forced through a 
nossle and the stream of fine oil 
particles mixed with a stream of 

I air from electric blowers Water is 
1 heated quickly by this type of burner 
A siee suitable for the average house 
|UU1 supply 2 hot baths an hour after 
ligbtmc 

I Dv i hj riuls The heating of the 
idomeslic hot \atcr supply by solid 
I fuel— coal coke or anthracite— can 
be done ith r independently or m 
I conjunction with a system of central 
I mating {to) or with a cook ag range 

I Tbecombinat on grate actually serves 
all three purposes — cooking and room 
and water heating One attractive 
I open fire for coal with tile surround 
I has a boiler behind the fire to supply 
a bath A closed coal stove (see H eat 
wo or Room ) suitable for a dining 
ijpooi will supply moderate needs 
JFor the average small house the 
modem coke bo ler is both popular 
and efficient ‘ ^ 

The fuel for water heaters vanes 
j according to their des gn and is 
Imnally specified by the makers 


Hotel a© VillB 254 Hot-walM Sop?!? 

always in comniumcation throngh a Hot Spnngs, n health resort rf 
passage containing a number of thin Arkansas, USA., xenownca tor in 
svrought-ivon plates which act as tlicrinal mineral springs Pop ^ 
regenerators When the power piston 20,200 

IS at the bottom of its stroke, tlic air Hottentot languages are oter l&o 
IS compressed and heated, forcing the number, of which that known to < 
piston upwards, the dnincter of this speakers ns Nama is of pnnian' 
piston Ixnng larger than that of the porlaiicc The chief phonetic chaw 
displacer piston The latter is dc- tenslicsarethesignifitanccof rarisu^ 
sccnding during the upward stroke of of tone, the use of clicks (?r), j-‘ 
the power piston, and thereby forcing nasalised as well as non-nasal w'tg 
air from the water-cooled displacer and an r sound, which is a tona e 
cyhndcr through the regenerator, into mixed r, f, and <f. llio vocabnwr) 
the power cylinder where it is heated monosyllabic Nouns nre inBcctra ' 
and helps to dm e the piston to the top form the singular, dual, 2 ?-”, 
of the stroke W hen the power piston numbers, the vocative and 
reaches the top of its stroke, the cases Tlic verbs are conjugated so 
displacer piston is at half stroke tenses Ihe gr.immar is reinariav 
upwards, and the descent of the for regularity and the absence 
power piston forces air from tlic power exceptions 

cylinder through tlio regencr.itor, Hottentots, sec Africa, Pf oples o 
where some of the heat is stored m Hot-water Supply. Hot 
heating up the iron, the rest of the domestic supply is provided by ^ 
heal passing into the water-cooling terns using gas, electricity, ou, ® 
system of the displacer cylinder The solid fuels ' ,/ 

best thermal cfliciency realised even in By Gas Hot-water " 
large engines is only c 7 9 per cent heaters, though efficient, have m y 
Hotel dc Villo [Ctll dO vEl], a past involved frequent cleaning o* ' 
French town hall, of which the oldest copper surface and some 
example, dating from c 1150, is at explosion or poisoning tlirougb caw 
St Antonin (Tarn-ct-Garonne) less handling Latterly an enameu 

Hotel-Dieu [Otel dyU], a medieval surface frequently of vitreous pew 
French hospital, now applied only to lam, or stainless chromium P*®*''®, 
those still existing which date from has replaced the copper uni 
medieval times The principal Cleaning can then be effected ''** *. , 
characteristic of the HOtcl-Dteu is a soft cloth, soap, and water Adou 

huge room or hall in which were tap which turns on both gas and wa 

placed the beds of the sick, who were simultaneously by one handlc avo' 
attended by nuns Examples from explosion nslcs Some geysers ba 
tlie Gothic period are to bo found at an automatic device, whereby tb®^ 
Angers (1153 — 84). Ourscamps (early flowing water controls the suppj}' ‘ 
1.7th cent ), Tanerro (1300), and else- gas There is little danger of a^b>’^ 
where ation w'lth a wcll-inStallcd 8®5® 

Hothouse, speci ally-heated glass having an efficient flue or ventilate 
building for tropical and delicate pipe with a baffle to preicnt oo' 
plants winch cannot stand the ordi- draughts, 

nary climate It has a minimum Multi-point automatic geysets sui 
winter temperature of 60° F Where ply hot water to any tap in 
the cost of the necessary heating is not house, for bath, basm, or sink 
prohibitive, a hothouse is a valuable stantaneous water heaters are no 
auxiliary to tlie garden A liothouse lined with copper or tinned 
should bo constructed from well- and the water is free from luipunbc 
seasoned timber and glazed without Some models vary tlie heat of tu 
putty, and must be well ventilated water delivered according to thodegrc" 
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9ot-water Sapply 

ie top IS opened oreatest efficiency 
3 attorned by ninnmg water throueh 
tbe geyser raoderateJy slowly boiline 
rater involves a disproportionately 
3igh gas consumption and leaves 
I d^osrt of fjr mside the heater 
Storage heaters hold from 2 to 40 
fiu to the purpose for 

»hKh It IS needed The «ater is 
2«ted in a cylinder and laaintoincd 
temperature of say 
I sir 1: lor domeafac purposes bv a 
““‘omatieaHy^ntroUed 
?y temperature of the water 

/k'*®. designs a lead coating 
casing protects! 
ga^tnist Cold water IS 'rapidly 
^ *“*"* between^the 

luting chamber and the air jacket 
.he hot water Immediately rising to 

lupjly^ ensuring a continoil 

* tutw \ hich is immersed 
•Mdv m substituted 

.uuy in other systems Twoholescnt 
*be heating 

^lel automatic thermosutil 
A 8 ^ay switch may be used 
“tw *be night, 

iot be moderatoly 

FuU current gives. I 
n^ nm volume of hot water sod 
* sufficiently high 
tor mwt pnJpo«, 

“ simple and 
inv^m It wiU maintain 

"raPfrature from 50* to boUine 
hatt*lR^“* should not be set high» 
^ 16a or hard scale will form o" 
Tl"* ^be thermostat i 
hed au cteetnc heater and a 

coiwSnV together ensuring 

rw^*.°“*tornily hot supply 
*ES‘"\b«ters hive no & and 
“““ labour and cleaning to & 
The water is elean being 
s smfsM *?“"?■ ®°PP®^®yb"«l«r and 
ismiifk*®/®', dnnkmg or cooking 
is ^n®*^**' ‘1*® kitchen measures 


Hot water Supply 
type umilar in appearance to a gas 
geyser wiU supply a full hot bath 
withu an hour 

By etl Oil bummg equipment 
la invaluable in districts not served 
by gas or electricity as it la easier to 
handle than coal keeps a level 
temperature feeds automatically 
without stoking and is mexpensive 
and cool A large house hot water 
supply need not mean excessive 
summer heat in the kitchen It may 
bo combined vvith an oil burning 
cooking range An oil geyser similar 
in appearance to the gas gejscr can 
be installed anywhere with reason 
able ventilation It is heated with 
methylated spirit and pumped like 
a picme stove The flame is clear 
and free from soot with efficient 
heating so that a good hot bath is 
prepare in 10 mmutfs Flame does 
not touch the water which if suitable 
can be used for both drinking and 
washing la large boilers for central 
heating and domestic water supply 
the fuel IS forced through a 
nozsie and the stream of fine oil 
particles mixed with a stream of 
air from electric blowers Uater « 
heated quieklv by this type of burner 
A size suitable lor tho average bouse 
will supply . hot baths an hour after 
lighting 

By Soltd Fuels The heating of the 
domestic hot water supply by sobd 
luel~coal coke or anthracite— can 
be done e ther independ otly or in 
conJunctioQ with a s>stcm of central 
beating (fs) or v nth a cooking range 
The combination grate actually serves 
all three purposes— cooking and room 
aud water heating One attractive 

fire lor coal with t le surround 

boiler behind the fire to supply 
a bath A closed coal stove {see Hbat 
— noons) suitable for a dining 
will supply moderate needs 
For the average small louse the 
modem coke boiler is both popular 
•ud efltcicut 

The fuel for water heaters vanes 


IS If 0^^ . j k ^ "’*““’'**1 The fuel for water heaters vanes 
be wall *°l*‘*®^*“5 design and is 

above the sink. A cistern I usually specified by the makers 


Honflon Si 

Regular cleaning and the removal of 
“ fur " from the Ixuler in " hard " 
water districts will increase efficiency 
See also Centiial Heating 
Houdon, Jean Antoine (1741-1828), 
French sculptor, bom at Versailles 
At the age of 20 he won the Pnx 
de Rome Ht remained in Italy lor 
the next 10 years, and quicldy became 
a celebrity after Ins return to Pans 
His portrait-busts include those of 
Moli6re, Voltaire, Napoleon, Josephine 
Bonaparte, and many other celebrities 
of the time Ills head of Rousseau in 
the Louvre was modelled from the 
death-mask which he himself travelled 
to Ermcnonvillc to take In I78S he 
went to America m order to execute a 
commission for a statue of Washington 
Napoleon awarded him the Ltgion 
d'honneiir 

Houghton, Richard Monckton 
Milnes, 1st Baron (1800-1885), Eng- 
lish man-of-letters, was a friend of 
Thackeray and Tennyson He 
founded the Philobiblon Society, and 
took part in educational mo\cmcnts 
His works, which were less important 
than his influence, include a Lt/e of 
Keats (1848) and Monographs (1873), 
essays 

Hound, sec Docs 

Hound's Tongue, a stout herbaceous 
plant 1-2 ft high, with large downy 
leaves, purple flowers, and large 
flattened seeds covered witli barbed 
pncldes, which stick to the wool 
of animals The whole plant has a 
strong disagreeable smell, and is fairly 
common on waste ground, flowering in 
July See also Herbs 

Hounslow, a town in Middlesex 
The only industry of note is the manu- 
facture of gunpowder Knollor Hall, 
the Royal Military School of Music for 
trammg Army bandmasters, is situated 
here Hounslow Heatli, which at one 
period extended over 6 in , was a 
famous haunt of highw'aymen Houns- 
low forms part of Greater London 
Tlie regimental depot of the Royal 
Fusiliers and the record and pay office of 
the Middlesex Regiment are here Pop 
(1931) (Heston and Isleworth) 75,446 


6 Hours olWfirt 

Hour-gloss, a device for mcasunw 
time, consisting of two closed glas: 
V essels connected by a very nami'n 
passage and containing sand, enougii 
nearly to fill one of tliem The quan- 
tity of sand and the size of the passage 
are adjusted so that the sand 
completely from one v'esscl to the othei 
m a given time Hour-glasses are 
now used only m kitchens for timing 
the boiling of eggs, and similar opeia 
tions 

Hours, Cnnonicnl, hours or times set 
aside for prayer as prescribed by mk 
or canon In the first four centimes 
there were besides Matins or Noctums. 
six hours, fir Lauds, Prime, Teitt> 
Sext, None, and Vespers , hut St 
Benedict (Cth cent ) added Complmei 
the seventh hour and closing servsee 
of tlic day, the whole corresponding to 
the Psalmists’ praises of "seven timesa 
day ’’ The origin of the Canonical 
Hours may be traced to the 
custom of praying at the third, sixth, 
and ninth hours, and these times w 
prayer are mentioned in the Acts of tM 
Apostles (n 16, iii 1, x D) SeesnO 
Bri viarv , 

Hours ol Work, One of the mo»‘ 
striking tendencies m modem social 
life IS a steady reduction in hours o* 
labour In medimval times, apsij 
from the limitations of daylight ana 
festivals, hours worked were dependent 
entirely upon the decision of the master 
A tradition of paternalism, however, 
usually kept them within reasonable 
limits With tlie introduction o* 
factories by the Industrial Revolution 
(? f ) a large new labour force was 
required To meet immediate re 
quiroments children were recruited 
from the workhouses, and worked and 
lived at the factories They were 
therefore completely in the hands oi 
their employers, to whose interest n 
was to keep the machines working tW 
maximum number of hours per day 
Under these conditions 14, 10, and 
even 18 or 20 hours' work a day wet 
commonly exacted, and in 1800 textil 
operatives normally worked 90 an 
100 hours a week As a large proppt 


Hooa ol Work *37 Homo 

tion of thein wore women and children vnnons efficient and prosperous mdns 
Wtest »a8 unusual and aa late as tnes towards a 5-day 40 hour week 
»84‘*al4 and 15-hoar day was com Great differences however exist be 
mon in the English coal mines tween State and State hours ranging 

But humanitarian agitation grew from 40 to CO In 10 0 Ford s Motor 
and early in the century an Act was Works instituted a 40 hour week and 
passed limiting childrens labour in m 10 8 a quarter of a million workers 
factones to 12 hou» a day The doc wereso employed in the United States 
*ti“ecl/aii«*/oir#and free bargain Theintroductlonof the shift system as 
*ng " however caused considerable used in the Engli h coal mines made 
opposition to legal interference with possible the must economic use of 
the conditions of grown men anil machinery without mterfenng with the 
women. Trade clul» and societies leisure of the workers 
though made illegal by the Combtna In post War years the increasing 
tion Acts of 1 99 and 1800 began to cfCciency of machinery and its throw 
increase their influence and when ing of large numbers of workers into 
legalised In 1621 they «ml»rked on permanent unemployment has ren 
strike and other action for bettering dered the hours problem most acute 
conditions In spite of powerful In the United States output per person 
opposition a Ten Hours Act was employed in manufacture rose by 
passed in 1847 by wh«h time th re nearly 60 per cent between 191D and 
sj^already considerable agitation led 10 7 Tbe question was no longer 
bwRobertOwen infavnurofan® hour entirely a humanitarian one but also 
UT one of economic adjustment to ebaog 

The achievement of the latter was ing coodit ons Tbe total output of 
^ry gradual and though many en industry could be produced by a small 
lightened firms notably in tbe chemical proportion of available labour working 
Ud printing Industries had already long hours Some theorists have 
In^odueed the 8 hour day in the calculated that the introduction of the 
mghtiee it was not until after the 4 hour day coupled with widest use of 
I'otld V/at that the principle was technical improvements would not 
Rneially recognised ui this country onlymaintainbutgcratlyraueourpre 
Legalisation m specific industries such sent living standard In 1032 the llo 
as coal oim ng and the retail distnbut employment Committee of the Inter 
tag trades came first An 8 Hours national Labour Office passed a 
Bill was defeated in Parliament in resoIutioD recommending where pos 
1918 but the increasing political siUe th reduction of hours per day or 
power ol trade unions and bbour pre/erabl> ol daj-s per week worked 
movements succeeded in obtaining a m order to encourage re-employment 
legal 8-hour standard in Prance Ger and in 1933 in the United States re 
many C echoslovnkia Belgium Swit duction of hours of labour was in the 
Zetland and othi*T countnes between forefront of the remedies for the 
1819 and 16.1 and the standard was dep ession proposed by President 
luggestedasaninternationaloneinthe Roo evett 

Peace Treaties Iloiue, Edward hlaiideU (fr IS 8) 

Meanwhile changing theories of American diplomat and statesman 
labourand production were influencing He had an intimate knowledge of 
thesituation Towards the end of the potitKS and c-tcrcised his influence in 
ISthcent It was already realisel that lunuag tbe scales m favour of Wilson s 
decreased hours might n an increased nominat on in lOl** remaining the 
efficiency and even increased output President s chief adviser after refusin'* 
In America where legalisation came a position in the Cabinet In 101'^ 
slowl> and hours were left to ludividnat WOson sent him to Europe to mvesti 
hartmlnmv pood rroeress was made in rate the causes of the growing 't'c- 
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trust between the Powers with a view 
to avoiding an outbreak of \\ar 
among the nations He returned to 
Europe as peace-seeker in 1915 and 
again in 1917, later becoming a member 
of the Allied Council which arranged 
the Armistice, and representing his 
country at the Peace Conference 
When the Covenant of the League of 
Nations came to be drawn up, House 
tookaprommentpartinits preparation 
Details of the life of this influential, 
but unofficial, diplomat are given in 
The Intimate Papers of Colonel House, 
by Charles Seymour (1926-8) 

Houseboat, a house, or superstruc- 
ture with one or more living-rooms, 
built on a flat-bottomed barge 
Houseboats are used in England and 
the United States for holidaymaking 
on rivers and lakes, and must usually 
be towed into position, though some 
(especially in the latter country) arc 
fitted with propelling motors In 
many parts of the East, houseboats are 
used in large numbers as permanent 
dwelling-places, owing to overcrowding 
on the land 

Housebreaking, see BuRGLARy 

House Ely, the common small fly 
(see Fues) abundant m houses in the 
hot summer months It is economically 
important as a possible infcctor of 
human food wito various disease- 
germs, like those of typhoid, which it 
picks up on its feet or proboscis from 
decaying organic matter it visits It 
lays its eggs in refuse of this kind, 
stable manure or other excrement being 
favourite sites 

Household, The Royal, originally the 
sov^ereign with his officers of Slate 
and servants In Norman times, the 
offices of Seneschal, Chamberlain, and 
Constable, which had carried im- 
portant administrative duties, became 
hereditary Ihe duties of these 
positions were split, one officer taking 
the public duties, another the domestic 
ones The former became scpanitcd 
from the Royal Household , 

The organisation and procedure in 
the Rojal Household is to-day much 
as it was in those times. The tliree 


provinces of the Household, presided 
over by tlie Lord Chamberlain, the 
Lord Stew'ard, and the Master of the 
Horse respectively, are above stairs, 
below stairs, and out of doors The 
personnel of the Household was re- 
duced by Queen Victoria, who com- 
bined the separate sections for king 
and queen, and it was reorganised hj*^ 
Edward VII The principal oificers 
are now the Lord Chamberlain, the 
Lord Steward, the Master of the 
Horse, tlie Treasurer of the Household, 
the Comptroller of tlie Household, and 
the Vice-Chambcrlam There are in 
addition representatives of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force Besides Their 
Majesties' Privy Purse of f 110,000, 
the Civil List includes items for the 
salaries of the Household (fl25,800), 
expenses of the Household (^193,000), 
and Works (f20,000) 

Household Mauagement Organised 
plannmg of labour in household duties 
has become very necessary with the 
present-day shortage of servants and 
lowered incomes Many people, too, 
prefer runnmg a car to paying ettra 
labour The use of plain untarmsh- 
able cutlery, laboiir-savung equipment, 
quick cookers, the correct layout of 
tables, benches, sink, etc , m the 
kitchen, and detailed plans of v\ ork for 
everyone enable maximum work to be 
done in minimum time To plan duties 
efficiently is the work of an expert, 
advice can be secured by giv'ing 
details of the home, its arrangement, 
furniture, heating, lighting, hot-water 
system, ornaments, cutlery and crock- 
ery' to a bureau conducted by one of 
tlie housekeeping magazines 

Household Pests, see Pests, House- 
hold 

Household Troops, see Guards 

Housel (Old English, ki'wf “ 

" Sacrifice "), a common English name 
for the Holy Eucharist until the 
Reformation 

Honselcek, common plant belonging 
to tlie slonecrop family which grows 
on the roofs of cottages The flow cm 
are purple , the leaves arc thick, and 
contain malic acid. 
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Bonse Kailm. the bird vluch ma^es tdiosyocrasies o{ anj arciutect and 
a nwt o{ mud ondtr the eaves and « designs a hoose consisting very 
popularly mistaken for the swallow largely of passages The local author 
Irom which it differs by its white i^ in its zeal tor the strict application 
throat and nirop and uniorked tail or the letter of the law indulges its 
It is a regular summer visitor to Great powers of veto to the full 
Britain Having decided however to build a 

HODse of Correction. A kind of house the owner will presumably 
lail first established under Cueen select his site la a temperate or M 
Lliiabeth ior the confinement ol climate the aspect is oi great import 
paupers and vagrants refusing to work ance The mam rooms of the house 
In view of the inconvenience and ex should face S though an artist will of 
|iense ol committal to the common coarse want a studio with a N light 
jad when it » remote Iroro the place An E to Nt orientation » cot how 
of trial magistrates may commit for ever obiecttonable In the tropics 
safe custody where the assizes or the problem is to escape rather than 
ses ions are to be h Id and offenders capture the sun The 8t>]e will be n 
sentenced in those courts may be compromise between the owner s own 
ordered to serve their sentence in any wishesand the architect s predilections 
houseef correction for thecounty Although all penod houses are in a 

House Planniag It is commonly sense shams some exceedingly charm 
said that fools build house* for wise mg shams in the Queen Anne and 
Toentocccupy Tbupiece of dogma GeorgiaastyleshavebeenbuiltinCreat 
tism like moat generalisat one is Dntaio and this phase of English 
only partially true Itobinson Crusoe domestic architecture is unrivalled all 
would have Men a fool i( he bad not over the world In a rainy climate 
buUt himself a house on his island sloping roob are advisable in a 
Geeerally ipeokicg houever it is tropical or subtropical climate fiat 
chtapet to buy a house that someone tools are best If the owner has a 
else has built than to build foe oneself fancy for modem architecture he 
Even if a considerable amount of runs the risk of having to endure sheer 
alteration and replanning is necessary ugliness in the name of progress The 
to suit tile requirements of the new advanced modem house depends for 
owner the cost of purchase plus the effect on a senes of rectaugular boxes 
coat of alterations end improvemeuo with fiat roofs and great expanses of 
wiU stiff fall sho t ol the outlay on » bnek or concrete not only unrelieved 
new house It is very tempting how by oesament la defin tcly good po nt\ 
ever for a nan with a certain amount but almost destitute of windows 
of money and clear<ut ideas to order a conies and staircases have sobd para 
brand new bouse for himseli planned pets instead of railings or banisters 
exactly as be wonts it But be wiO There is a chance that these expen 
soon find that he has to face three mental gropings may end in a modem 
potential enemies— the architect the style as sure and d stmctive as any in 
builder and the local authorities The the past The question of materials 
architect may tell him that a certain depeiids on local conditions Houses 
feature on w hich be has set hi5 heart IS in the Cotswolds for example will 
out of keeping the builder that it is normally be built of Gloucestershire 
impracticable and the localautivonty sbine and houses in clay districts of 
that it is forbidden Th ar^itect bnefc. Concrete can be made and 
designs a house to gratify his own transported anynrhere In a slate 
sesthetic impulse asid he may be country such as H Wales or the Lake 
inclined to overlook the practical side Ihstnct a red tiled roof is out of place 
of the problem The bi lidcr left The interior planning naturally de- 
tn himself dott not hold with the pends on the sue ol the owner s house* 
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hold and on his particular needs. In 
tlie days when domestic service was 
cheap, no one paid much attention to 
labour-saving appliances To-day, 
when so many people have to dispense 
with serv’ants altogether, labour-saving 
is of paramount importance Thus, 
few modern liouses have basements, 
and appliances which CO years ago 
were rare luxunes arc now taken 
for granted Electric light, artificial 
heating supplementary to tlie attrac- 
tive but troublesome coal fire, hot 
water, and batlirooms are to-day 
matters of course An ideal house 
will have a private bathroom for cverj- 
bedroom Ihe garage is now an 
integral part of the house instead of 
being a detached shed or converted 
coac£-house The kitclien, instead of 
being a ding^* cavern, has become an 
airj' and attractive apartment In a 
reasonably large-sired house where 
there are servants, a servants’ sitting- 
room is desirable The intenor 
decoration {qv) of a house is a 
separate, though cognate, problem 

Finally, to revert to the question of 
cost, it must not be forgotten that 
beauty is no more expensive than 
ugliness. 

Houses of Oonvooahon, see Convo- 
cation. 

House Sparrow, name for the com- 
mon sparrow, distinguishing it from the 
tree sparrow and hedge sparrow-, and 
derived from tlie bird's invariable and 
intimate association with human 
dwellings and its capacity for main- 
taining itself even in tlie heart of 
populous cities It was at one time 
tliought that the introduction of motor- 
traffic, leading to the lessening of 
horses in the streets, would be fol- 
low'ed by a marked diminution in the 
number of sparrows in tlie towns, but 
up to the present time no such result 
seems to liave taken place The house 
sparrow is now found in nearly .all 
civilised countries of the world, having 
been deliberately imported into British 
colonics and into N America, although 
it was known to be a pest in Europe 

Housing. It was only after the 


Industrial Revolution that tlie housing 
of the working class became a specific 
problem in England to bo solved by 
legislation, the first Housing Act 
being passed in 1S51 ; tins and sub- 
sequent Acts gave 1oc.t1 autliorities 
power to improve or clean unhealthy 
areas In 1800 the first Act was 
passed, winch enabled tliem to pur- 
cliase land and build houses for the 
working class Further Acts, dealing 
with overcrowding and housing, were 
passed m 1801, 189 1, 1000, and 1003, 
w'hilo tlie Housing and Town Planning 
Act of 1000 gave local autliorities 
pow er to lay out plans for land to be 
used for building purposes 

A revolution in housing was made in 
1010, when Dr Addison, hfinister of 
Health, introduced the government 
scheme giving subsidies to local auth- 
orities to encourage the building of 
small houses Under tins scheme 

211.000 houses wore built, of an im- 
proved typo and strictly hinitcd in 
number to the acre During the War, 
the building of houses had almost 
ceased, but in the 10 years from 1010 
more than 1,000,000 houses wore built, 

721.000 with State assistance and 

381.000 wiUiout 

Other Housing Acts were passed by 
Mr Neville Chamberlain, Conservative, 
and Mr Jolin Wheatley, Labour Min- 
ister of Health In 1933 tlie housing 
subsidy was abolished, except for slum- 
clearing purposes The Health klm- 
istry called on local authorities to sub- 
mit plans for wiping out the slums 
within a few years 

From 1806 to 1889 in London the 
Metropolitan Board of Works dealt 
vvitli tlie question of insanitary houses, 
and with the formation of tlie London 
County Council its powers were trans- 
ferred to tins body Owing to the 
fact that building was practically 
entirely in private hands, as a profit- 
making inv'cstinont, tlie supply o* 
working-class houses was beginning to 
be short In England even before tlie 
World War, as it was becoming im- 
possible to build them to let at 
economic rents. The following figures 
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show tb« actioo talc«n by tbe LCC 
to deal viith the shortage 


ii3t s stn 

The biggest LCC estates are Down 
ham Dagenham Beeontiec Watllng 
and St Kelier 

With regard to the proviocea ©( 
England as early as the forties of the 
last Century thn housing position was , 
very bad bach to-baek houses courts 
•withaoti.roMghv«itdation and com 
plete Lack of dramage and iadividaal 
water supply being common 
The situation in the industnaJ towns 
still leaves much to ^ desired 
Although considerable constructional, 
work has been done by Councib 
throughout Great Britain yet tb 
thousands ol bouses built are not nearly 
enough to meet the demand and the I 
question of an economic rent has yet to, 
M solved satisfactonJy I 

tVTtile in Great Britain the mam 
constructional form for working-^taas 
houses IS the cottage type ~ 

S iond and upper floor o 
utineot flats are in favour 

standing in post Wit buUding i- 

flats buUt by the Vienna hlunic pality 
to be let at recta within reach of a ' 
worker s pocket In Cermany and 
Holland much has been done bvj 
municipalities to help the housing 
problem both by build eg new houses 
and recondit oaing old ones 

In tbe USA there are no State 
housing plans and the system in I 
operation there has been for people in 
need of houses r hen they ted a Irttle 
capital to bay a piece of ground on . 
hire purchase system, and then bonw i 
thettonej ^to build ahwse 


Dame Fanny 

In the U S S R (Russia) all build 
ing ts State^ntrolled ^ere is an 
rnonnons leeway to make up as in 
the first {lace the pre \Var standard 
'oi housing for tbe working cla-s was 
‘very low and in the second place so 
lODcii destniction was brought about 
by the Civil Wai 

Consult /lousitg and the Va/icm 
(18*6) 

Housman Alfred Edward (f> 1S30) 

, English poet is best known for his 
cycle oi lyrics A Shropshire Lad 
'(1696) These poems are dose to life 
IQ Style and substance and are 
'marked by a melancholy simplicity ol 
tone They have deepW influenced 
modrapoets Housman s otherworks 
iQclude Lest Jeems (163*) and editions 
lof Alanhus (1603-60) Juienal (160S) 
and Eieu’i (18 0 } He i$ a brother cf 
Laurence Ilousmau if v ) 

Suntman, Lauience (h 1865) £n| 
lisb nutbor and artist illustrated work* 

, by hleredith Shelley Christina Rns 
setti and hiDsrtf riis worlo include 
poems short stories and novels Ho 
IS best known for h s Liti/e Pla/i of 
'5r rru«(s()8 Sand 1631) rdoiMi'S 
of St rrancix (10 5) and Comnieifs 
.of Jumper |16 6) His one act playS 
deal lA a charming manner with the 
sayings and doings of gt Francis of 
A^isi and his fnars Ifis works are 
often mystical and allcgoncal 

Bonitoa, Dame Fanny widow of Str 
R Houston and one of the wealth 
lest women in Fngiand She was 
created DBF m 1817 for her tVar 
service She has made many cteri 
table gifts and many patriotic ones 
including £100 000 towards the cost 
of defend ng the Schneider trophy m 
1831 Her ofl r of /20O 000 for 
nationai defence in 1033 was declined 
by the Chancellor of the Eachequer 
She financed the successful aerial 
flights over Afount Everest (1933) 
and helped the Bnti fi )Iusenm to 
pnrehas Sir Ronald Ross s jiSS 
She married (I) 1683 $ir Theodore 
BnocUnan (whom she divorced 1 865) 
'(3) tool the 6th Lord Byron (d 1617) 
and (3) 19ii Sir Rotert Houston 
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(d 1020) At his death a dispute 
arose over deatli duties, which Lady 
Houston settled by paying the Chan- 
cellor one and a half million pounds as 
" an act of grace ” 

Houston, Samuel (1703-1803). Amer- 
ican soldier and politician From 
181S to 1818 ho ser\'cd in tlic Army, 
then took up law, and m 1827 w.-is 
elected Goiernor of Tennessee In 
1829 he moved to Arkansas, living 
among the Cherokee Indians, with 
whom he had .associated in his youtli, 
and supporting their cause He led 
the American colonists in Uie Tc\an 
War, defeating the Mexicans in 1830, 
and gaining independence for Texas, of 
whicli he became president After it 
joined the United States, he became its 
representative on the Senate He was 
made Gov'crnor of fcx-is in 1859, but 
was dismissed m 1801 for opposing his 
State’s secession from the Union 

Houston, .a city, port, and railway 
centre of Texas, USA There are 
largo oil refineries and railway carnage 
worlcs Cotton and rice in consider- 
able quantities are exported Pop 
(1930) 202,332 

Hover Fly, the name for a large num- 
ber of large or mcdium-sitcd flics (? v ) 
frequently banded like wasps or bum- 
ble-bees, and w ell known for their dart- 
ing flight and habit of hovering in tlie 
air Tlie flics themselves arc mostly 
flower-feeders, but the diet of the 
larva: is varied Economically tlie 
most important are the species whose 
larvic feed on green-fly and related 
plant pests They have proved es- 
pecially beneficial in the protection of 
the vine in many parts of tlic world 

Howard, tlie name of the English 
Catholic family, headed by the Duke 
of Korfolk, the premier Duke and 
hercditaryEarl Marshal of England In 
the 13th cent William Howard or 
Haward was made Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas His son became Sir John 
Howard, ShenS of Norfolk, and his 
grandson, also Sir John Howard, 
served Edward III as an admiral in the 
Navy In 1483, the dukedom of Norfolk 
was conferred on John Howard, who 


w'as killed at tht battle of Boswortb 
He and liis son, the Earl of Surrej, 
were attainted by P.trliament, but the 
latter, after leading the English at 
Floddcn, won back the dukedom m 
1511 'The 4th Duke was beheaded for 
complicity with Mary, Oucen of Scots, 
and his son. Philip, Ear! of Anindcl. 
was imprisoned m the Tower, where he 
died m 1595 Hie dukedom was 
cventuallj' restored by Charles II The 
present duke {b 1908), is the ICth 
holder of the title Other nicnibcrs of 
Die Howard family include the Earls 
of Carlisle, Effiifgham, Suffolk and 
Berltshire, and Wicklow. 

Howard, Caibenuc (c 1520-1542), 
the fiftli wife of Henry ATII, daughter 
of I-ord Edmund Howard, w hose fatlier 
was tlic 2nd Duke of Norfolk She 
was mameel to Hcniy after Ins divorce 
from Anne of Cleves (1640) In 1542 
she was beheaded for infidelity, 
Howard, John (1720-1790), English 
philantlvropist and pnson reformer. 
As High Shcnfl of Bedford (appointed 
1773) Ills attention was first drawn to 
the deplorable conditions tlien pre- 
vailing in prisons He was directly 
responsible for many reforms in the 
English prison system, and m 1776 
extended his investigations to the 
prisons of Europe Two years later, 
ins Sla/e of the Pnsons in Vngland and 
Wales .appeared, and resulted in the 
adoption of the sj-stem in which 
industrial employment is allotted to 
pnsoners He died of camp fever 
contracted in Russia while investi- 
gating the hospitals in that country 
Howard, Sir Robert (1026-1098), 
English playwright, and brother-in- 
law of Dryden His political comedy, , 
The Coinmttlee or the Tatthful Irtsh- 
ntan (1003), revealed a certain power 
of charactensation, but a stilted 
tragedy. The Indian Queen (1004), 
which he wTote with Drj den's aid, 
relied for its populanty upon its 
spectacular production 
Howard of EflSngham, Wilham 
Howard, 1st Baron, (c 1511-1573), 
English Lord High Admiral, son of the 
2nd Duke of Norfolk He was ap- 
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pointed Governor of Calais (ItfS.) battle of Kfioij,grAtz or Sadowa was 
and was created baron in IS54 Hu fought here between the Austrians and 
more famous son Charles (153&>I0 4) Prmians (186C) the latter emerging 
the 2nd baron/also Lord High Admml snctofious Pop 17 8 0 
commanded the Dritish naval forces TTrfsn Tssng (e C00>t!6t) Chinese 
against the Spanish Armada (fv) in Buddhist monk journeyed to India 
1S98 IIctvascreatedEarlofNottmg across the Gobi Desert and Turkh 
ham in 159G Stan and witnessed Duddhut festivals 

Howe Elias (1819-1S67) American in India 
sewing machine inventor At the age Hoang Ho sr< Hwang Ho 
of 18 he entered ft cotton machinery Hnbay GugenO de (b IS S) Hun 
factory where he conceived the idea ganan composer and professor of 
of a sewing macbme for which he took vK^ia tern at Budapest Has 
out a patent in } 8-1 8 written operas and orchestral works 

Bowe Jolia Word (I61S-19I0) and taught Szigeti the famous 
Amcncan philanthropist and poetess violinist 

famous as the authoress of The DaitU Hnbert, St. (d 7'’?) Bishop of Liege 
Hymnoftht Ptpublte {HQl) a leader and patron saint of huntsmen (festival 
of the AmericansuSragette movement Nov 3) Before his conversion be was 
and theflrstwoman to beelected tothe an cnthnsiastic hunter and a legend 
AmencanAeademyof Arts and letters relates that encountering a stag on 
Bowe Richard Bowe Earl (17,6- Good Pnday he saw a cross between 
]789] English admiral He <bs the animals boms which he inter 
tinguished himself m fighting against pretrd to.be a sign from heaven 
the Freneh during the Seven Years Hoe. Esarute Rfgis (1813-1880) 
Uar During the American War of French explorer and wn-ieoary went 
Independence he outwitted a French to China in 1839 Mter a ministry 
fleet at Sandv Hook and later relieved in Mongolia among Chinese Chnstians 
Gibraltar W<8 ) Irom 1763 to 1768 be aet out in 1811 on an expedition 
he wxs First Lord o( the Admiralty to Tibet which he reached after a 
Ini 04 bo won his famous victory oil years nrlvolien and distress After 
Ushant— that of the Glorious first 9 months be vsent on to Lhasa but 
of June soon tetvnrd to Canton where he 

uowcUf, WiJIiaffi Dean (1837-18*0) mmlslrred for 3 jtars before returning 
American author of poems oitic^ to Paris (16 *) He is especially 
reviews and novels including rAf Leifr remembered for his boob ^ewemri 
of Ik* At oiloek {IS 9} Tke MiHtilrr't dm feya * da"S la Tartan* t* 
CA«rr((iR60) and Tk* Laadlord a! A* Tk M ti la Ciixa (IS.'Ol which has 
fion’s lltad (1697) been translated into 1 ngl h 

Howitier set AaritLxar Bocklebmy an Am ncin word 

Howth (iiOATiO a seaside town and probably corrupted from the Enellih 
snmmerrenort near Dublin Insh Tree wbortleoerry (i.* billwrfy) butapylled 
State was the sreoe of Volunteer in America to th genus Ca/f riana of 
gun running In I9U Tbepopulitioo the h alher tarn ly There are several 
chiefly engaged in fishing nonbeted species the fm tiof aJlof whi hresem 
in 19^ fO*-! btethcEnglishWlbcrTydacoxivw) 

Hradeo Krilorfi (Ger KOniggrats) Onddenfleld. county borongh in 
a town m N Cxecnostovakia at the U It ding of \ocksbfre. Its chief 
confluence of the Elbe and the Adler manufactures are cl iths and wootlrn 
Its industries are tsnn ng soap goods and there are large iron engio 
candles piamw and some engineering tetiog and dye works It la sttuatn) 
Th re arc two bo'llings of note an near an extrniire coal GelJ aivf n 
early Utb-cent Gothic cathedral and sreQ served by railways and canals 
the municipal muteunu The deebive BoUdings of note are the Goth Halt. 
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art gallery, and tcclimcal college 
Pop (1<)31) 113.467 

Hudson, Henry (d 10)1), Enghsli 
narigator, sent m lOOT by tJie 
Muh( ovy Company to find a passage 
< in the North Pole to the " islands of 
spiccra " the Dutch E.ist Indies The 
quest faded, thougli he sailed back 
and forth along the ice barrier In 
1008 he set out to disro\er a passage 
b> tlio N K , sun'tying a great deal 
of N America as he ivcnt Hudson 
Bay and the Hudson R bear his name, 
though actually he did not discover 
either In 1610, m the Dtscerery, he 
sailed from I^ndon to find the N \V 
Passage and, entering ' a labyrinth 
\\ithout end," made preparations to 
■winter Provisions ran short and 
game was scanty The creev became 
mutinous and accused Hudson of 
showing favountism in dividing 
rations In trj’ing to restore order 
by deposing the mate, ho chose a more 
mutinous sailor in his place On June 
23, 1011, the ship broke from the ice, 
but Hudson, his son John, and others 
■svere turned adrift in an open boat 
Tlio mutineers arrived safely m Eng- 
land, where tlioy were imprisoned , 
of the deserted men no trace was ever 
found 

Hudson, Wilhnm Henry (1841-1922), 
English author and naturalist, spent 
his early years in S America, memories 
of which influenced much of his work 
His books include 7 he Purple Land 
(1885), Green Mansions (1904), Afoot 
in Cngland (1909), and British Birds 
(1895) The Hyde Park bird-sanc- 
tuary (opened 1925), containing the 
famous figure of Pima by Epstein, 
commemorates his work for the pro- 
tection of birds 

Hudson Bay, a huge inland sea, 
N E Canada, ice-bound for 8 months 
of the year It is c 1310 m long 
and 695 m broad, and no fewer than 7 
nvors flow into it From the Arctic it 
IS reached by Fury and lleola Strait 
and Foxe Channel The bay is named 
after Henry Hudson (go). Area, c 
460,000 sq m 

Hudson Elver, m New York State, 


V S,A , rises sn tlie Adirondack 
Mountains, and empties itttlf into the 
Atlantic, after flowing c 315 m to 
New York Bay For 160 m it is both 
navigable and tidal, and affords means 
of communication between New York 
and various lakc-s 

Hudson's Bay Company, a chartered 
companv of merchants trading with the 
Indians of Canada, formed b> Pnncc 
Rupert and some other noblemen, 
under a charier granted by Charles II 
in 1670, for the purpose of importing 
furs into England They received a 
monopoly over the lands around Hud- 
son Bay Profitb were considerable, 
and increased rapidly when the tcr- 
ntory came under the government of 
Canada in 1809 

Hud, the capital of Annara, French 
Indo-China Its mam indnstncs arc 
ivory-w orking and gla*-s-manufacturc_ 
Hue IS connected by railw ay w ith Hanoi 
{N ) and Tourane (S ) Iho town is 
strongly fortified Pop 50,000 

Hno and Cry. Old mode of pursuing 
felons , it may be raised by constables 
or private persons A constable taking 
part in the pursuit has the same powers 
as if he were acting under a warrant, 
and all persons who join m a hue and 
cry arc justified m seizing the person 
pursued, even though he turns out to 
be innocent See also Arrest 

Hueller, Ford Madox, see Ford, 
Ford Madox 

Huelva: (1) A province on the 
Portuguese frontier, S W. Spam Area, 
3,900 sq m Tliere are rich deposits 
of iron, copper, manganese, and phos- 
phates, and e'vtensive vineyards and 
orchards in the centre and S Pop 
(1931) 357 520 (2) Capital of (1), 

headquarters of sardine and tunny 
fishing. Tliere is a large cvporh 
of copper and manganese. Pop 
40,000 

Huerta, Viotonano (1854-1916), 
Mexican soldier and politicly He 
entered the Army as a youth In 1902 
he suppressed an Indian revolt in 
Yucatan, and was made bngadier- 
gencral He served under President 
Diaz and President Madero In 1912 , 



Hoetca 

he became general after a campaign 
m ChihaahDa and in 1913 be com 
manded iladeros CoNcmment troops 
against Dux who lud revolted but ne 
soddcnlr deserted and on Maderos 
ossassinatim was elected provisionai 
rresident In 1S14 he resigned general 
feeling being agamst him and stent 
into exile 

Haeaca. a province of N Spam 
Agriculture and the timber of the S 
heights are the mainstay of the pro* 
Vince Minerals are found m smidl 
quantities An Interrstjcg foven is 
hlonzoQ where the ^talooian Parlia 
ment meets Fraga. another town 
was at one penod the resideuce of 
Aragon kings Area S310 sq in 
pop of province e S14 000 The 
capital of the province u also called 
tfuesca Fop UOOO 

Bogenberg Allred (& ISOyi German 



which issued numerous German new 
papers including the Lckalan n rr as 
welt as conUoUmg the Tettg aph " 
Union a widely ramified newsservice 
His undertakings received considerable 
official support dunog the World 
War After the War he founded the. 
Ufa filn combine with studios ut 
Berlin and s great distributing orgaoi 
sation He endeavoured to estat aiA a 
po erful C inservative party in tbe 
post war peiiod but failed He formed 
the German Nabonal 1 arty which 
derives its power only through his 
own influence He b^aine hiinister 
for Foreign Affairs in June 1932 
»y— 0* 
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under the Chsneellorsbip of Von 
^pen and Cnsis ^fl0l3ter (port 
fiolm of Economic Affairs and Agricnl 
tnre la Hitlers first Ministry of 
Jao 1933 being reappointed to that 
post in March 1933 after the advent 
to full power of the National Socialists 
tie res gned from the Cabinet on 
June *8 1033 after having circulated 
arnemorandumat the World Economic 
(inference afterwards repudiated by 
his Covemment regarding Germany a 
(emtonal ambitions in E astern 

'^^gLiS. Sir William (18’4-1910) 
English astronomer bom in London 
He built (us own observatory at Tulse 
Hill London mlSfifJ where he applied 
spectroscopic ana]}-sis to stellar bodies 
lie v»as the first to apply dry plate 
photography to astronomy taking 
photographs of bodies not vuibis even 
through the most powerful telescopes 
By tbese he proved thstoebulx consist 
of luminoushydrogen goj thnt comets 
tdaze with incandescent carbon and 
that calcium under electrical exeita 
lion gives lines m the speetrsm corre 
spcmding with c rUin lorms of stellar 
light He measured th beat of cer 
tain &xcd stars Huggins b cams 
TRS 1865 was knighted m 1897 
and received the Order of Alent in 
I90» 

Bogh. St (1) Bishop of lancoln 
(e IUO-1200) was btm at Avalon 
Burguiidy lU helped to found tbe 
Carthusiao monast ry at Witham 
Somersetshire m Uictime of Henry II 
I In II 89 he was appointed to the bishop* 
In of Lmcoln and after a life of seif 
Icssness and philanthropy died in 
t'TW He was canonised in 1® 0 
( ) Putative Engl sh child martyr 
(r 1 fO-1 75} who Is said to hsve 
been starved and crucified by a Lincoln 
Jew in whose house his body was found 
He was buried in Lincoln Cathedral 
[ The incident is referrerl to by Chat cer 
I lit the Ca tc b ry Tales It is one of the 
I many so-called blood hbcl accusations 
I against Jews later frequently used as 
I an excuse f^r the massacre and pUlage 
lof Jewish communities and the tm^ 
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of ■v\hich has since been denied by the 
Catholic Church 

Hugh Capet (r 910-996), King of 
France, the first of Oio Capet 
dynasty, succeeded to the possessions 
of bis fatlier, Hugh tlio Great (950), and 
was elected Frankish king in 987 His 
reign was disturbed by a rebellion led 
by Charles of Lorraine, whom he 
defeated, and by a dispute witli tfic 
Pope, sshosc ire he raised by making 
Gerbert Archbishop of Rhcims Set 
Capet 

Hughes, Charles Evans (b 1802), 
American politician He took a degree 
in law in 1884 and began practising in 
New York He occupied % anous chairs 
m law at Cornell University from 
1891 to 1896 He Mas Governor of 
New York State from 1907 to 1910, and 
in 1910 became a judge in the Supreme 
Court He was selected as Republican 
candidate in opposition to Wilson at the 
Presidential election of 1910, but was 
defeated after a very close contest He 
became Secretary of State under 
President Harding in 1921, creating a 
M orld-widc sensation at the arms con- 
ference by suggesting that the USA, 
Great Britain, and Japan should scrap 
00 capital ships and reduce their 
navies to 600,000 tons to each of the 
first two, 300,000 tons to Japan, and 
176,000 to France and Italy He 
assisted also in the ratification of the 
Four-Power Treaty’ (1923) between 
Great Britain. USA, France, and 
Japan, which related to island posses- 
sions in the Pacific and the peaceful 
settlement of disputes From 1926 to 
1030 he was a Judge of the Permanent 
Court of International J usticc, becom- 
ing m the latter y’car Chief Justice of 
tlio United States Supreme Court 

Hughes, Thomas (1822-1806), Eng- 
lish author and lawyer, was a friend of 
F D Maurice and Charles Kingsley, 
succeeding the former as principal of 
the Working Men’s College in Great 
Ormond Street, London He is known 
almost solely for his Tom Brown's 
Schooldays (1857) Other works by him 
are Tom Brown ai Oxford (1861) and 
The Scourmg of the White Horse (1869) 
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Hughes, William Moms (6 1864), 
Australian statesman, of Welsh birth 
He emigrated to Australia in 1884, 
and after organising the Sydney 
dockers, became a Labour member of 
the New S Wales P.arliaraent in 1894 
In 1004 he was appointed Minister for 
External Affairs in tlie Federal 
Parliament, and 4 years later bee, line 
Attorney-General in the Fisher admin- 
istration. succeeding tlie latter as 
Pnme Minister m 1016 In 1010 , after 
the nft caused by the conscription 
question, he headed a Coalition 
ministry’ IIis experiments in the 
interest of labour during his term of 
office met with mucli opposition, but 
he witlistood all attacks, and re- 
mained Prime Minister until 1923, 
when, after having represented Aus- 
tnolia at Versailles m 1919 and at the 
Imperial Conference in 1921, he 
resigned, and was succeeded by Bruce 
In 1929 ho formed the Australian 
Party, which had a short life of 
2 y’cars 

Hugo, Victor Mane (1802-1885), 
French author, greatest of the French 
romantics His first volumes of verso. 
Odes rt Fodstes D’vcrses (1822), Odes 
et Ballades (1826), and Les Onentales 
(1829), are notable for the metrical 
skill and colourful diction that charac- 
terise all his works The bizarre 
subjects of his poems foreshadowed the 
pronounced romanticism for which he 
was soon to become celebrated In the 
preface to Cromwell (1828), a his- 
torical drama, Hugo issued his mani- 
festo He claimed that complete 
freedom from tradition and perfect 
indiv’iduahty were essential to good 
literature, and in Hcrnaiti (1830) ho 
put his principles into practice 
The unconventional nature of the 
verso and diction of this play caused a 
not on its first night < 

Hugo went on to revolutionise 
prose m Notre Dame de Pans (1831) 
Other histoncal plays, including Buy 
Bias (1838), followed , and meanwhile 
ho was publishing numerous volumes 
of poeby, including Les Fetitlles 
d' Aufoinne (1831), Chants du Cri- 
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fuscvJe (1S3S) and Lex Jiayons et let cessfol In 18S5 the Cdict was rc 
Ombres (I8-W) In 1652 be was vtjc^ &mc fifiOOOO inhabitants 

exiled for bis political opinions Onilng tndndin^ many of the most eninenC 

this penod Les Cialtnten/s (18^3) a men of France were driven into exde 
satire the Ligtnde des SticUs (1850) by the uncxairpl^ cruelties perpo- 
narrabve poems and many axti les trated But the movement was not 
and pamphlets appeared Les MtsJr crushed it drew strength from the 
ables (180 ) Ijs TraiaiHeurs de la persecutions and hope from the grow 
Afer (1868) and L ffonme ^ui Ret mgspintof hberatuto of the I8th cent 
(1669) established his fame as a In nos cm! equality \ as at last 
writer of prose romances In 1870 achieved by the Revolution 
he letunied to France but of b» Htatulopochtli, the war god and 
later works only L Irt dil e Grand principal deity of the ancient Aztecs 

plre (1877) is well know-n Hugos of Mexico He was worshipi>ed with 

work was made immortal by bis human aacn&ces the limbs of which 
tremendous vitality The colour and were eaten by his devotees In the 
warmth of his prose and the metrical shape of a humming bird he guided 
_ skill and the ancestors of the Aztecs to their 

^ glowing d c home 

tion of bis Bolherk 7aek (5 180 ) Foglsh 

poems have actor dramatist manager and pro 
never been ducer Educated at ^'estlJU^ ter and 
eqtiall'd in Catos he made bis profes tonal ddbut 
any Ian under Robert Courtneidge in The 
guage He Pe rl Girt {IM) He has bad many 
had an successes includ sg Clowns in Cfoirr 
enormous 1 he House Ibai Jack Built Fcllyloba 
influence H se and Fellote a Star He took 
on alt the up screen work in t93t andstarredm 
younger Tha Ghost Tran Lcki on Hheih 
European Happy Ever After Jacks the Boy 

E oets of and railing for icu He martiM 
is day Cicely Courtneidge 
Engsenota name ^ven to the BnlKofiieiaUy Ain ston upon Hnllj 
French Protestants from about the city seaport and county borough 
m ddle of the 16tb cent Persecution korlshire situated on the R Hull 
of the reformers began with an edict v h re it joins the Humber There 
of 1535 and went on steadily until are more than 10 m of quays the 
the 18th cent Among the many docks covermg a water ar a of 36 
illustrious exiles was Calvin (ye) acres Hull is the tblnl port m Eng 
The mo ement ho ever steady land TTie leading industries are 
gathered strength and became largely a flour milli ng sugar refining paper 
political movement under the leader making cement paints tanning and 
ship of the Bourbons the kfontmor brewing The buildings of note are 
etjcics and such men as Coligny and the parish church city hall municipal 
Ambroise Par# ogainst whom was art gaUery Wilberfo ce hlu eum 
ranged the Cui-e faction. The I6th Royal Inst tution and grammar school 
cent was an era of bitter civil war* The borough has 4 parliamentary 
Peace was not established ucitit the dmsionx each returoing one member 
entry of Henry IV into Parts and the Pop (1931) 313 360 
promulgation of the Edict of 'Sautes Uni. Cordell (5 1871) Amencan 
la loss The accession of Lotus Xl\ Detmenue polittemn He w as called 
marked a renewal of the struggle totfae Tennessee Darin 1801 Member 
The Cathol cs were everywhere anc of the Tcoaessee House of Rrpresenta* 
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tives 1893-^7, circuit judge 1903-7, England, dividing Yorkshire a: 
and congressman 1907-21 He be- Lincolnshire The entrance 
came Secretary of State in the Roose- partially closed by Spurn Head on : 
vclt administration in 1033, in which N side, forming a bay about 8 i 
year he led the American delegation wide The ports of HuU and Gnmsl 
to the Economic and Monetary Con- are situated on its banks 
ference in London Humbert I, (1844-1900), King 

Humane Society, Royal, a society Italy, son of Victor Emmanuel ] 
founded in 1774 by Dr William Hawes He married his cousin, Marghen 
and Dr Thomas Cogan for the pur- Teresa Giov&nna, pnneoss of Saw 
pose of giving aid and restorative (1808), and succeeded to the throne 
treatment in cases of drowning A 1878 In the same year an attem; 
Receiving House was built on the N on his hfe was made at Naples 
bank of the Serpentine in Hyde Park second attempt to assassinate hi 
in 1794, the first of 280 stations, in was made (1897), and in 1900, ; 
all parts of the country, where life- Monza, the anarchist Bresci made 
saving apparatus is kept Medals third, and successful, attempt I 
and other rewards are given by the was called by his subjects Humberttl 
Society, which is maintained by Good 

voluntary subscnption, to persons Humble Petihon and Advice, pr 
displajnng gallantry in Iife-savmg seated by Parliament to Cromwe 
Humber, an estuary of the Rs 1657, beggmg him to be king, bi 
Trent and Ouse, on the E coast of denying his right to interfere ivil 
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Eomble-bee 
parliamentary election or to notninatel 
members of ti>e Lppcr House with | 
out Parliaments consent. Cromivelli 
declined to be lum; and an amended ' 
petition wthoot this clause was pre 
sented and accepted 
HomMe-bM ^ee Bumblx bee 
Bnmbolit, Fnedneh He^ch Alex ; 
ander Baron T0B(l<d9-1859) German j 
scientist and tras-eller He vis ted : 
TenenHeinl 39 where he climbed the I 
Peak and discos ered the most I 
beautiful view in the world He ex I 
lorcd the course of the Orinoco in; 
800 and the sources o1 the Amaton in 
1802 Aft r 1808 he lived in Psnaand 
Berlin and was given an appointment 
at the Pnivsian court He was sent 
from Berlin on vanons diplocnatic 
missions In 18 0 he made a joumey 
through Siberia Humboldt was the 
Crst to use isotherms c ) and be dis 
eoi’cred the varuble istensiiy of the 
isftgnetie force of the earth His gieat 
work Aermas (I8(3~d.) was planned 
u Q philosophical as well as a topo 

E iphical description of the worhf 
Iher alone of tti coUsboration srith 
Bonpland Cav Las*ac and others hr 
wrote tnaov other books tnestofthem 
aecountsof histfEsvU Hiselderbrutber 
was Karl \\ilhrfmsx>a Hamb Idt ler) 
nomboldt. Sari WObelm roa (118 
1835) German philologist as ISmssnn 
hlinistcr of Education he was largely 
ttspontlhie lor the louDding of fJ^Iiu 
XlniNCTsityia IK'9 In 1813 he retired 
tavTite Jitstaithti mto <1# Picfve 
AasnrSf (18 1} and liter dVn HiuJt* 
(IS both very valuable His study 
oftbeanci nt Isnguagcot Javawnsbts 
great hf** work 

Hame, Darid (1111-17 €) cents 
hstenan and rh !osoph"T pobh bed 
Ms ferst s^lua'uo we*k Ciu^s Mertl 
anj I\‘i ejii in 1 4I-. fits best 
known rhiow^hical work tr-^ry 
ten mi g lit /‘mrrsfs/i f Merah 
appeami la 1151 and his I 

/isKxwMs a yrar later He fa Irl to 
obti n a adttnic appsantneuts but 
becaTo attached to the cni^»*y an 
Paru I l“ft3) wS ere he was very ptpu 
lar Ills Joegest srork, the Airt-vy 


EommiBg bird 
\ England from James I was pnbUshed 



o/ nrnuttt Vfl/urr (1739-10) in which 
he attempts to formulate a theon of 
knowirdsr based cn Locke sempinctsm 
Qasiidity ue ArsiosntEEE De-w 
B nmihaU. I‘’th-ce9t Italian tnonas 
tic Older said to hate been founded by 
some Lombard nobles exiled bv the 
emperor rndenck I Upon their re 
torn they look the name of Huniiliati 
(from the simplicity of the r habit) 
resolving to live in humdiiyand punty 
Each of the lay brotbrrt eompnsieg the 
order lived with his own family There 
waa a second order lor women and a 
third for pnests 

Htmael. Johann Kepotank (I 68- 
1831) (.erman coraposet and p*ani£t 
cootepipofarv and friend of Beethoven 
aud p ipd of Morart an 1 Haydn. 

numslat hud, a taimly of buds 
related to the wUts 'f t ) ecntaimng 



ever gowers and extrart th* noctar 
iBpca which, and upos small Inwcta, 
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they feed They are generally decor- 
ated with brilliant iridescent patches 
of ruby, emerald, and sapphire hues 

Humour, m its ongmal meaning, 
ii.as applied to a psychopathological 
slate The humours of mcdiscval 
medicine referred to the preponderance 
in an individual of one of four phj'sical 
secretions, and the consequent effect 
upon that person's general character 
Wen were thus classified as of sanguine 
(blood), phlegmatic (phlegm), choleric 
(gall), or melancholy (bile) humour 
Ihence the meaning of the word de- 
veloped, with Ben Jonson, into " ruling 
passion " , and this, by a natural pro- 
cess, was associated with the eccentri- 
cities of its individual possessors 
From this, the modern use of the w ord 
becomes intelligible It cannot be 
adequately defined except by compari- 
son and illustration It is, for example, 
distinct from wit Wit is the crystal- 
lised judgment of a detached observer 
laughing at or ridiculing some human 
quality or act , the humonst laughs 
mth his subject, not excluding himself 
from the particular incongruity or 
eccentricity about which he laughs 
sympathetically Shakespeare’s Fal- 
stafl was far more conscious than his 
hearers of the incongruity of his rc- 
marla, as uttered by himself , there is 
not a spark of wit in his ■' they liate us 
youth, which is tlie very essence of 
humour 

Humour, in fact, consists of the 
recognition and acceptance of the 
weaknesses, eccentricities, and incon- 
gruities of the human character, and 
in giving some form of expression to 
that appreciation in such a way as not 
to hold oneself excluded as a possible 
subject to similar humour In any of 
its charactenshc varieties (Cockney, 
Insh, American, etc ) it is always 
recognisable, even if it defies precise 
definition 

Hump erfhnek, Englehert ( 1 8 54-192 1) , 
German composer, esp of the fairy 
opera Hansel tind Grctel (1803) Bom 
near Bonn, Humperdinck studied at 
the Cologne Conservatoire, and won 
theMendelssolinscholarship(1878) He 


was connected with the production of 
Paisifal at Bayreuth, and arranged 
Wagner's w ofks for pianoforte Hum- 
perdinck composed the music for 
Reinhardt’s production of The MuacU 
in 1910 

Humphry, Ozias (1743-1810), English 
painter, best knowm for his miniatures 
He was born in lloniton, and lived for 
a time in Bath and later in London 
He was a friend of Romney, and 
travelled with him to Italy In 1785 
he went to India, vvhero he made a 
number of sketches as well as painting 
miniatures R A , 1791 

Hundred, name of a territorial sub- 
division of the shire m early England 
In the N E and the E Midlands, the 
divisions were called Wapentakes. 
The hundred had its court of justice, 
with jurisdiction in civil cases This 
was finally extinguished by the Riot 
Damage Act, 1880, winch placed the 
liability for damages in not upon tlio 
police rate The name is still used, e g 
Hundred of Hoo, in Kent See also 
Chiltern Hundrcds 

Hundred Days, name given to the 
period March 20-Juno 28, 1816, 

between Napoleon’s return to Pans 
alter his escape from Elba, and the 
restoration of the Bourbon dynasty m 
Louis XVIII 

Hundred Years’ War (1338-1453). 
The possession of French temtory 'by 
English kings from the days of the 
Conquest onwards was a frequent 
cause of Anglo-French conflict, but the 
senes of wars known as the Hundred 
Years' War was not continuous 

The immediate occasion of the 
war was the shelter given by Edward 
III to Robert of Artois, expelled from 
Franco by Philip VI Philip seized the 
opportunity to declare the English 
Crown’s possessions in France forfeit 
to the French Crown Edward retali- 
ated by making a claim to the throne 
Charles IV of France had been tlie 
last male heir of the Capet longs of 
Prance He had been succeeded by 
Philip of Valois, to whom Edward had 
done homage for his French temtory 
Edward claimed descent through a 
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daughter of Charle* IV It Teas this war and the English still retained 
dubious under French law b> which Gnienoe 

the crown could not descend to a The stn/e between Orleans and 
female whether it could be iohented Barguody for the regency of France 
through a female But even if it during the madness of Charles VI gave 
could be the rightful heir would Henry V his opF>ortunit> In 1418 he 
have been Charles ol Navarre not invaded France the Orleamsts then 
Edward HI in possession of the government at 

The early stages of the war opening tempted to buy him off but he had 
in the Low Countnes where Edward obtained the promise of Burgundian 
had numerous allies went against neutrality and would accept no less 
hun with the exception of the naval than the settlement of 13b0 He 
l»ttle of Sluys in 1340 whichgavetbe defeated the French at Aginconrt in 
£ngh.hcontrol over the seas In 134.> 1418 and m 1417 the murder of John 
a revolt against the French hing in ol Burgnndy bv the Dauphm so 
Dnttany gave Edward possession of a angered the French that they made 
few fortresses but no more In 131G P^ace with the English (Treaty of 
landing with an army m hormandv Troyes signed in 14“0) Henry \ was 
Edward won a great victory at Cricy to marry the Princess Cathenne and 
(1346) and the next year captured wastoinhenttbeFrenchthroneonthe 
the stratemc port of Calais Mean death of Charles VI Acknowledged as 
while at Neville s Cross (1340) the king by the N of France be was en 
Scottish allies of the French had ca^ in subduing the S when he died 
been defeated and their king taken to 14**’ The rereammg 3i> yevs u 
prisoner the story of the impoverishment of 

From 1347 to 1333 a senes of traces two realms in the futile attempts of 

£ evented any general campaign the English to complete Henry \ a 
ouch raids were made to and from gams and thnr expulsion by the re> 
the English temtones m France la viviog French armies under the inftu 
1353 war broke out again and English enev. of Joan of Arc The war ended 
armies penetrated N and S France with the battle of Qiatillon (July 17 
They were successful in pUHge and 1453) 

slaughter and under the Black Pnoce Bonganan Language, The, is one 
deciMVely beat the French at Poitiers of the Fiono-Cgnan (^e) family of 

K and 4 years later the peace of langnages and is known by its speakers 
jny (1366) was signed by which as Ma^ar [>u dvaiik] It is one of 
Edward gave up hts claim to the tl e few European languages which are 
French throne obtained an ludeoimty outside the Indo-European family 
and temtory which included nearly (fv) It has an intricate grammatical 
half of Prance S of the X^ire. structure m whicli suihxes and affixes 

These temtones were easier to gam play a very large part The voweb 
than to keep and were lost when in nave matnly the usual continental 
1339 the war was renewed In 137S values c b pronounced like (l y like y 
a French and Spanish fleet defeated s like th g always hard and r rolled 
the Engluh at LA llochelle but the cs ek it •• d dst » < gy dy 
war dragged on with fotervab of truce rs v sA (as in leuure) It is spoken by 
until in 1395 Richard It made peace at c 10 millions in Hungary and c 
the cost of surrendenng all Edward 800000 in the U-S A 
111 s gains retaining only Calais and Honganan Literatnra did not 
part of Guicnne In 1404 the Frencb properlv become a nat onal possessioa 
invaded Guienne when Henry I\ of before the IStbcent since the official 
EagUndwasdistractedbyClendowers Unguage was tiU that time Latin 
Velshnsmg but an outbreak of civil owing to the induence of Catholic 
war in France in 1407 put an end to Chnstiaiuty Bat from the ISthcest. 
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onwards tliere was a certain amount 
of translation from the Bible, and of 
rhymed chronicles The first pnnted 
book was tlie Budai Krdmka (1473), a 
history of Hungary Two 17th-cent 
poems arc notewortliy the Znnytasz, 
a national epic by Nicholas Znnyi , 
and the Venus of Murany of Stephen 
Gybngyossi In the 18th cent, prior 
to the general ronval of the national 
literature, Francis Faludi was pre- 
eminent in both prose and verse 

The great revival of the language 
and literature came at the end of the 
18th and the beginning of the 19th 
cents Bessenyei, Virag, and Kisfa- 
ludy early in the 19lh cent , are repre- 
sentative of the classical school of 
poetry Later in the century came 
hlichael Vbrosmarty, who translated 
much of Shakespeare and was the 
author of lyric and epic poems , 
Petbfi, the lyricist , and Arany, the 
epic poet The chief nov’chsts of this 
century were Baron Nicholas Josika 
and Maurus Jokai Charles Kisfaludy, 
the brother of the poet of Hxmfy, was 
one of the creators of the modem 
Hungarian drama, which has flounshcd 
vigorously in the work of Szighgoti, 
Toth, and Dbczi among many otlicrs 

Pre-War 20th-cent literature is 
notable for the swan-songs of the poets, 
Ldvay and EndrOdi, the later novels of 
Koloman Jlikszath, and the appear- 
ance of a younger generation of authors 
wliidi included tlie poet Andr6 Ady 
and the realistic novelist Sigismond 
Aldncz Since the World War, Hun- 
garian literature has expressed itself 
chiefly through the medium of the 
novel, in which form it has produced 
not a few works of the highest 
excellence 

Fr Riedl’s A History of Hungarian 
Literature covers the subject well up to 
the date of its publication (190(5) , but 
there does not appear to be any out- 
standing work in English dealing with 
the more modern literature 

Hungarian War ol Independence, 
fought between (lie Hungarians and 
Austna and her Allies, after Hungary 
had declared her independence in 1 8 19 


By the revolution of 1848 Hungary 
had obtained autonomy under the 
rule of tlie Habsburgs The Emperor 
was able to set Magyars against 
Croats and Slavs, and Jcllacic, m 
command of Croatian troops, was 
ordered to reconquer Hungary, which 
was placed under martial law m 
Oct 1848 He was defeated The 
Austrian army under Prince Windisch- 
gratz entered Hungary and won the 
battle of Kapolna (Feb 1849) Under 
the command of Gdrgei, an able soldier, 
the Magyars won a senes of victones, 
and Hungary was proclaimed an 
independent republic The Russians 
offered aid to the Austnans, which was 
accepted An Austrian army under 
Count Haynau from the W , and a 
Russian army from the E , attacked 
Hungary The Hungarians, divided 
and without plans, were defeated, and 
Gdrgei, who had been appointed 
dictator, surrendered Kossuth, the ' 
soul of the independence movement, , 
escaped to Turkey, but Batthyany, 
his colleague, was tried and shot, with 
many otliers 

Hungary, a Central European king- 
dom of the Danubian plain, formerly 
part of the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy It IS completely landlocked, 
lying between the Austrian Alps on 
the W , the Czechoslovakian Car- 
pathians on the N , the Rumanian , 
province of Transylvania on tlie E , 
and Jugoslavia on the S Area, 
35,880 sq m For the most part it is 
flat, save where a spur of the Alps 
extends through the Bakony Forest, 
reaching a maximum height of 2340 ft , 
and tlie N highlands continue the line 
to 3315 ft it IS watered by two im-' 
portant rivers, the Danube and the 
Theiss, winch run parallel from N. f o S , 
while in the W is the important inland 
sea of Balaton {q v ), and on the Aus- 
trian frontier the Neusiedlcrsco On 
the N W is the Little Hungarian Plain 
(Kis-Alf6]d), with rich crops of wheat 
and sugar-beet, separated from the 
Great Plain (Nagy-AIf61d) by forested 
hnis and the R Danube In the S 
also the fertile loess and loam enables 
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larjw crops o£ «he&t to ba cultivated m of railways mostly State-owned 
while in the E is the wide Hortobafrv and tfi 900 m of roads 
or nncnltr''atcd grassland where great Hungary has suffered greatly fa 
numbers of cattle and horses are recent }ears both in its internal 
raised Itye and maire are grown on finances and in its foreign trade from 
the sandv sods and the vineyards of the steady decline in the pnee of the 
Balaton SzeVsiird Pecs\illany and aigncaltural products which are its 
Toka] produce fine wines ToKCco mam support and from the hii,h tariff 
fiax hemp rope hops peas lentils walls by which the neighbouring 
and beans are also raised while the countries try to exclude them Two 
chief fruits arc apneots jpples plums hundred and fiftv four million gold 
chetives peacl«a and^pears The kton n were raised under the auspices 
country IS predominantly a'^cnltural of the League of Nations for a re 
In adibtion there are 4300 sq mtlea constnictioa programn e beginning in 
of forest land of winch 94 per cent I1t^4--5 So successful was the re 
consist of oak and beech Live organisation that the greater part of 
stock includes pigs cattle sheep and the loan was allotted to productive 
horses economic development instead of to 

The population (1930) is 6 688 300 budgetary balancing Exports are 
of whom 60 x>er cent are of Magyar cbieiiy anicoals poultry wheat Hour 
speech 7 per cent German and per and electrical machinexy Imports are 
cent Slovak 64 per cent are Roman timber coal textile fabrics cotton 
Catbohea «7 per cent, rntestaats papec and machinecy 

per cent Jews and 2| per cent Hittory The Koman rule in Ifun 
Greek Catholics TheMagtarun-niage gary (Eannonia) and Rumania (Dacia) 
which belongs to the Finno-Ugnan was followed successively by that of 
group is agglutinative and lacks theCermaos liuasundrr 4ttila Goths 
grammati al gender Edaeation is Lombards and Avars the Utter being 
compulsory from the age ot 0 and defeated by Charlemagne In S89 the 
cons Sts of elementary ami either Magyars arrived at the mouth of the 
higher or technical courses There are Danube from Central Asia lia the 
4 viuversitie»~-at Budapest Szeged Russian steppes and m Sdu settled m 
Debreczeo and Pecs the Utter which Ilungaryunder Arpid After ravaging 
was founded in 1367 being one of the Central Europe they fell back to their 
oldest in Europe headquarters and accepted IVestem 

Government is ty an assembly of Christianity in the 10th cent. In 1001 
twochatnbers— theKouseolMagiiatcs Stephen was granted a Crown by the 
and the Commons— the znem^rs of Po^ and the independence of Hun 
the lower house being elected by secret gary wasxecognised Stephen s reforms 
ballot in the towns s^ by oral vote in were however fallowed by a senes of 
rural d stnets FranchiM e.xtends to invasioiis both ftom nomad tnbes on 
all men over 24 and women over 30 the E azid from the Holy Roman 
who have attained certain educational Emperor on the W 
standards Hungary, although nonun The Tartar invasions of 1241-2 
ally a kingdom has no king Admiral proved a severe shock and the 
Ilorthy at present acting as Regent, a Arpkda grew weaker to bo succeeded 
position which he has occupied smee la 1387 by the House of Luxembourg 
Bdla Run s Communist regime was under whom Hungary joined the Holy 
overthrown In 1919 Adrumistratively Roman Empire Under JLonis the Great 
the country is divided into 14 counties Ikriand was added to Hungary and 
with local government. Bythe Treaty the country extended from the Adriatic 
of Trianon the A-mv is lim ted to to the North Sea and the Dnieper 
3-> 000 while jsfiir forces ore Meanwhde the Turks were advancing 

completely e ^ are S300 through the Balkans and in spite of 
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the external \'ictones of John Hunyadi, 
who led the Christian League in the 
middle of the IStli cent,, and the 
internal reforms of Matthias Corvmus, 
the Hungarians were disastrously 
defeated at Mohacs in 1626 Fifteen 
years later Buda fell and Hungary 
came under Turkish rule, the Magyar 
centre moving to Transylvania, and 
with the Reformation becoming solidly 
Protestant Fifteen years of war in the 
latter half of the 17th cent , following 
a raid by Count T6k61, drove out the 
Turks once more and placed Hungary 
under the Emperor A robcll ion against 
the latter was led by Rakoczy, but was 
crushed 

Dunng the 18th cent the central 
plain became thoroughly Magyarised 
and consolidated as a compact State, 
while Mana Tlicresa, during her period 
of power, greatly improved the condi- 
tions of the people In the early 19th 
cent the renascence of Hungarian 
nationalism, combined w ith Liberal ten- 
dencies under Kossuth and his friends, 
culminated in the revolution of 1848 
This _ provoked the S Slavs under 
JcllaciiS to revolt m support of the 
Emperor, and Windischgratz was sent 
by the latter to demand the absolute 
submission of the Hungarians Tlic 
War of Independence followed, in 
which Austria, with the aid of Russia, 
was enabled to hold down the Magyars 
In 1807 the vectors agreed to the 
Compromise or Ausgleich, under which 
Austria and Hungary enjoyed equal 
rights of separate self-government 
under a single Emperor The period 
before the World Avar v as marked by 
the agitation of the Slav minorities, and 
when tlio strain of the World War 
began to tell, the ill-assorted and un- 
ccmcntcd empire moved inevitably 
towards dissolution 

On Nov 13, 1018, a Hungarian 
People’s Republic was formed, which 
fell to tlio Communists under Bela Kun 
in the follow mg March Tins moi c was 
answered by the invasion of the Crechs 
and Rumanians, the latter of whom 
occupied Budapest on August 4, after 
the flight of Kun. Four AHied Generals 


sat as Commissioners, and a re- 
actionary Goa'ernment instituted Uio 
" WTiite Terror " The iatter was also 
forced to accept the Treaty of Tnanon, 
by which Hungary lost favo-thirds of 
its pre-War area and over a half of its 
population, as well as 88 per cent of 
its forests, 61 per cent of its arable 
land, 37 per cent of its vineyards, and 
65 per cent of its factories, to the other 
succession countries Horthy wms 
elected Regefit. order restored, and 
the present rdgimo entered upon w'lth 
the Bethlen Cabinet of 1921, 

Consult Eckhart, F , A Sheri 
Htslory of the Hxingartan People 
(London. 1931) , Teleki, Paul, Count, 
The Pvolutton of Hungary and rts 
Place tit European History (New 
York. 1023) , Stem, Emil, The 
Economic Position of Hitngaiy between 
East and West (Budapest, 1920) 

Huns, a name given to several 
nomadic tribes in the early part of the 
Christian ora Tlicy swept into the 
Roman Empire, already disorganised 
by previous barbarian invasions Under 
Attila the Huns formed a b.arbanan 
kingdom of wide evtent, threatening 
the complete downfall of the Roman 
Empire In 446 Attila penetrated as 
far as Constantinople , lie died in 453» 
and the >car following saw the com- 
plete defeat of the Huns by several 
Germanic tribes, such as the Goths 
riio name is also given to the Magyars# 
who invaded the district now called 
Hungary in the 0th cent a o It ri 
.also given to the HOnas, who invaded 
India at the beginning of the 6th cent., 
and the White Huns, who aiia/deed 
Persia at the same penod Thcynete 
probably all of Mongol extraction. 

Hunt, James Henry Leigh (1784- 
1850), English cssaj'ist and poet, 
became Editor of the Examiner m 
1808 His Poetical Works include fho 
Story of Pimitii (1810), one of the first 
** rom.Tntic " works, whicli shows the 
influence of Chaucer and Spenser; 
Hero and grander', and The Descent of 
Liberty Ho v as a friend of Thomas 
Moore, Byron, Shelley, and Kelts, hat 
his verss never approaches theirs in 
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quality H>sb«st^'otlMaretheMsa>a 
which b« contributed to the Examiner 
Indicator and Compamcn on hteraiy 
and other subjects and hia ctulo- 
tiofrofXv (18301 He was caricatured 
by Dickens as Mr Skimpole tn Olrak 
iiousi 

Hont. WiUiam Holman (1827-1910) 
Dnglisb painter bom in London where 
he was placed m an oft ce at tbe age d 
12 He displa}ed a far greater interest 
in art than m business and at tbe age 
of 10 began to study at the Academy 
School Three years later he first 
appeared at tbe Royal Academ} 
exhibition with a picture called Hark I 
In his student days he formed a great 
friendship with the young kliUais and 
in 1848 the two young men together 
with D C Rouetti Ford litadox 
Hrown and others formed the Pre* 
Rapbaelite Brotherhood Huotapaint 
mg of Fienri in the Academy of 1848 
showed the effect on his work of tbe 
new doctnaes to which he remained 
faithful throughout his career 
Always keeoW interested in aenp* 
tural subjects Hunt undertook a pil 
mmage to Sjria and Falesboe in 
1854 in order to be able to treat truth 
fully his biblical backgrounds Ilis 
Scapegoat and other Lastere paintings 
were shown in 1810 Among other 
paintings of Hunt s w^ch must be 
mentioned IS his L ;Af o/Us ifor/d the 
onginal of which painted in I8S4 u| 
now at Keblc College Oxford He I 
produced a replica in 1604 now in St 
Raul 3 Cathedral A smaller replica 
IS in the City Art Gallery m Manch s 
ter This pa ntmg illustrating tbe 
passage from Rev in 20 begum ng 
' Behold I stand at tbe door and i 
knock IS a good example of Honts 
desire to use his work as a medium 
for the exposition of Christian teach 
lUK Further such examples are Tke 
Shadow 0 / Death in ilinchester and tbe 
two versions of the Triumph oj the In 
nocents in Birmingham and l^erpool 
Hunts P Riphaelitism and tie 
Pre Raphaehte B olie hood (1605) tsaa 
autbontatn e andinterestingaccoaDt of 
the aims of the movement of which be 
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was SO ardent an adherent. Hunt was 
a member of the Order of Merit and 
was buried in St Paul s Cathedral 
Hunter John (IT^S-ITOS) British 
surgeon and anatomist. In his youth 
hewosBcabmet maker in Glasgow but 
came to London and studied surgery 
He became bouse surgeon at St 
Georges Hospital in 17 0 and after 
accompanving expeditions abroad be 
gan private practice in 1 87 He was 
elected r R S in 1 87 and appointed 
surgeon extraordinary by George III 
■& 1 78 In 1 84-5 he built an 
anatomical museum in Lei ester 
Square and was made Surgeon 
General in 1760 His remans were 
removed from St Martin in the F elds 
to WesUn Ulster Abbey in 18^9 Hunter 
was an autbonty on all biological 
science His princ pal works were On 
Iho y/nereal D tease (1780) ObSf^t 
tons cn cerlo n farts of tna AnmoS 
(Eeenomy (17Bb) Treatise on He 
Blood Jnflotrmalion and Gunshot 
Hou is (1 64) Obseriottons and Re 
fiectsons on Geology {\ioTi and Memo 
randa on legeitlion (1800) His 
valuable collection is in the Royal 
College of Surgeons which has estab- 
lished a Hunterian Professor hip 

Hunter Wilbaia (1718-1783) Brit 
isb anatomist He became tell 
known as a lecturer on medicine and in 
1 84 wos appointed physic an-eitra 
ordinary to Queen Charlotte becoming 
an FRS in 1707 He founded an 
xnatomcal museum (now m Glasj,ow 
Um ers ty) to which was attached a 
classical library His most important 
work iS on the Anatomy of the Crtoid 
Uterus (1774) 

Hunting the pursuit of wild game 
usually with the aid of dogs ia a 
necessity of bfe among primitive 
peoples below the pastoral or agni-ul 
tural stage of culture and is generally 
retained as a sport among civilised 
commanities The ancient Lgyptisns 
Assyrians and Persians were great 
banters and the sport was also popular 
among the Gre ks and Romaua 
During the Middle 4ges kings and 
noUcs were ardent devotees of the 
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chase, and to ensure an abundance of 
game, forest and game laws were 
enforced with the utmost seventy 
The wolf and wild boar were once 
hunted in Biitam, but to-day the 
quarry is confined to red and fallow 
deer, the fox, and hare, and the otter 
Fox-hunltiig, now regarded as hunt- 
ing par excellence, did not begin to 
assume its present piomincnce until 
the middle of tlio 18th cent , when 
packs first began to be kept exclusively 
for the pursuit of the fox 1 lie season 
lasts from Nov to March, but cub- 
Intnhng begins in Sept Foxhound 
packs are to be found m all parts of the 
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country, but the most famous hunting 
district is that known as the ” Shires,” 
a rather vague term embracing 
Leicester, Rutland, and Northants, 
and including the Belvoir Hunt in 
Lincolnshire, as well as the Cottesmore. 
Quorn, and Bylchley Among the fells 
ot the Inke District, the country of the 
famous John Peel, foxhounds are 
follovied on foot Paclcs v.ary from 
the 75 couples necessary for Jiunting 
6 or C days a week, to 25-.80 couples, 
sufficient for 2 days a week A pack 
IS under the control of a Master, 
assisted by a huntsman and 2 whippers- 
in An earth-stopper is often also 
employed Formerly the Master 


usually owned tlie pack, but to-day 
many hunts are run by syndicates, by 
w horn the Master is appointed 

Stag-hunting, the pursuit of the wild 
red deer, formerly the most esteemed of 
all beasts of the chase, is now in 
England mainly confined to Exmoor 
and the Quantocks, the most famous 
packs being the Devon and Somerset, 
and the Quantock The modern stag- 
hound resembles a foxhound, but is 
larger and more powerful The stag- 
hunting season begins c Aug 10, and 
ends c Oct 10 Hind-hunting then 
begins and continues till April 

Buck-hunting The fallow' deer, or 
buck, is hunted in many parts of 
England with staghounds The Royal 
Buckhounds, formerly kennelled at 
Ascot and hunted by the blaster of the 
Buckhounds, were abolished in 1901, 
and succeeded by the Bucics and Berks 
staghounds Where deer are not 
plentiful, it IS often the custom to use 
■' carted ’’ deer The quarry is taken 
m a cart to tlio " meet," and tlioro 
loosed After a sufficient interval 
hounds are laid on. but the stag is not 
killed , as w hen it is brought “ to bay " 
the hounds are whipped off, and the 
stag returned to the cart 

Haic-hunting The hare is hunted 
cither mounted, with harriers, a smaller 
typo of foxhound , or on foot, witli 
beagles, a small slow'-running hound 
with great pow ers of scent The hare 
nearly always runs m a circle, and by 
skilful use of the ground the sport may 
bo followed without excessive exertion 
Otter-hunting The otter is followed 
on foot, and when viewed may bo 
speared by any member of tlio " field ” 
witlim distance For succ-essful otter- 
hunting the water should not be too 
low or the otter is likely to be killed toO 
quickly, or too high, in which case ho 
IS usually impossible to find Truo 
otter hounds resemble shaggy hamers, 
but as tlie sport is followed in spring 
and summer, when there is no other 
iiunting, foxhounds are often used 
for the purpose 

Wolves and w'lkl hoars are still ^ 
hunted in some parts of Europe, 
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boundarj' between Canada and the 
U.S A See also Great Lakes 
Humcane, see Winds 
HuskiBson, Wilham (1770-1830), 
English statesman, Under-Secretary for 
War (1795), and Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (1804-5 and 1807-9) He was 
appointed President of the Board of 
Trade (1823) and Colonial Secretary 
(1827), resigning from the Duke of 
Wellington's Cabinet in 1829 He \vas 
killed in a railway accident on the 
occasion of the opening of the Liverpool 
and Ufanchcstcr railway 

Hobs (or Hits), John (c 1370-1415), 
Bohemian religious reformer, took his 
name from his birthplace, the village 
of Hussinecz He distinguished him- 
scl{ at the University of Prague, where 
he became examiner and rector 
(1402 and 1409), and was the most 
popular preaclicr in tlie capital As a 
result of his outspoken criticism of 
religious abuses and his adopting of 
some of the teaching of Wyclif, ho was 
laid under a papal ban Rioting 
broke out in Prague, where Huss had a 
large following, and 3 ringleaders were 
executed (1412) He was invited to 
" the council at Constance (1414), but 
in spite of a safe conduct signed by the 
Emperor, was imprisoned, after a 
tnal, at which false evidence was given 
against him, he was sentenced to 
death, and burnt at the stake 
Hussar, ongmally a soldier of the 
light horse, employed fay the King of 
Hungary, to defend the country against 
the Turks They were supposedly 
raised by the enlistment of each 
twentieth man (Hung /lusz = twenty) 
This form of light cavalry was 
adopted by Prussia, France, and other 
countries The various British hussar 
regiments were converted from 
dragoons (je) betW'een 1805 and 
1801, and sWl wear a uniform which is 
a modification of that of the Hun- 
garians 

Hussites, the followers of the 
Bohemian John Huss (5 v ), whoderived 
his theology from Wychf (y v ) They 
were early reformers m things 
ecclesiastical, and anti-landlord w 
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things economic With the death of 
Huss at the hands of the Church the 
movement spread and riots broke out, 
culminating in revolution At first' 
the movement was successful, and 
finally peace was made after dissen- 
sions among the Hussites had resulted 
in the defeat of the extreme party ' 
See also Hussite War 
Hussite War (1419-30), was fought 
between tlie Bohemian followers of 
Huss and the Pope and Emperor ' 
The Hussites were fighting for national 
as well as religious freedom, and against , 
the Imperial autocracy A crusade 
against the Hussites was defeated m 
1422 , the Hussites also w’on re- 
peated victories against the Germans 
in 1420 and 1427 The division of 
opinion between tlie moderates and 
extremists led to the defeat of the 
latter in 1434 By the Treaty of 
Iglau (1430) peace was established, 
and Bohemia obtained its religious 
freedom, when the doctrines of the 
moderate Hussites, called Utraquists, 
prevailed 

Hutchinson, Arthur Stuart Menfeth 
(If 1879), English novelist, author of 
Once Aboard the Lugger (1908), 1} 
Winter Conies (1021), This Freedom 
(1922), One Increasing Purpose (1925), 
The Book of Simon (1030), and other 
popular novels 

Hutten, ‘Olnch von (1488-1623), 
German soldier and author He is 
best known as a satirist, attacking the 
Duke of Wilrttemberg andthe Papacy 
m virulent but musical verse His 
most famous works are Ars verstficattdt 
(1611), Nemo (1518), parts of the 
Epistolae obsctiroriim virontm anc 
poems m German and Latin on diverse 
subjects A humanist, and a high- 
minded patriot who worked for the 
national regeneration of hiS country, 
Hutten failed because his appeals were 
addressed to a decadent nobility, 
whereas Luther, who lacked his genius, 
succeeded by appealing to the people, 
Hutton, James (1720-1797), Scottish 
geologist, at first a doctor, and later 
a farmer He retired to Edinburgh 
(1708) to devote himself to scientific 
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research Inve^Umtmg the orifin of 
rocks and tnin raJt he published UTU) 
t Thtory of th* LaiA having m the 
previous jear written ^ Thtory of 
Ram H was the £fst propounder 
of the now accepted theories of the 
formation of the cru t of the earth 
Boiler Aldotu Leonard (t> ISfif) 
English author who first came into 
prominence when his poem t^a 
appeared In IS 0 With himb^ in the 
same year the novel Crnme VWfew in 
18 I and the collection of stones 
entitled atonal Coifs in 1023 be 
established himself as a promising and 
competent wnter The first of his 
books of essays Ontii tforjm and the 
novel dwhe /fay appeared us 18 1 
Of hie later works Tias* Daiftn 
Loaves (19 5) Peinl Counter Point 
(19‘>8) and Braet tfew ttorti (1D3‘>) 
are the best known His talent finds 
best capres ion in the essas form in 
which most of his later work has been 
written 

Baxley Tabu SoreQ (fi Ififi ) 
Engluh Kientist and author grandson 
of T H Huxley and brother of 
Aldoua Huxley (f/e) He las pub* 
hihed numerous popular works on 
biology and general science in ludmg 
Eztayt of a Rioloeitl (19«3) /frfiy on 
ex/Aod Ilntlahon (19 7) II Aor Dare 
I T»i«* ? (1031) 

Baxley Tbomai BenrydS 5 1199) 
English biolc^i t In lb>2 he began 
to study medicine at Chsnng Cro 
Hospital pas mg for his 'I U degree 
three years later In 1840 he joinai 
tbo Navy as a surgeon on HhfS 
Raittesn ke which had been commis 
aloned on a surveying vovage to 
Australia Hunng the voyage he 
studied the surface life of trop col 
seas In 1831 he was elected EKS 
and a year later was awarded tbe 
No) a] Medal at the age of .0 he was 
elected to the Council winning a place 
in the front rank of scientific men He 
left the Navy m 18 3 
Huxley who developed Cuvier'S 
four group classificat on of the animal 
kingdom became a believes in ev^i. 
bon withm groups and be would sot 


nayttaans 
at first admit tbe a priori reasoning of 
a thorough going evolutionist such a^ 
Herbert Spencer The publication 
however in 1830 of Darwins Origin 
of Spettes profoundly affected tus out 
look Iltsxlev filled many important 
posittoDS including that of IVesideot 
of the lioyal bocirtv from 1811 to 
183^ He was made a Privy Councillor 
in lao 

fill'd y worked with great energy 
a« writer and lecturer to popularise 
tbe new scientific conceptions of his 
«|a) especially tbe evolutionary 
theories of Darwin Among his pnn 
cipal works were '•tans I lace ■<* 
Nature (18G3) l,ov5rr» ows Adi «s»s 
and Reflects (IS 0) and Essays en 
CoHtroterUi Questions (189 ) In hiS 
later years he took a cons derable 
part m pbilo*ophi al and theological 
controversy as an opponent of the 
orthodox Christian po itioo as it was 
pat forward m the eighties 

HseMestson Leonard Huxley and 
bis grandsons Julian and Aldous 
liuxlev (gfu) are all well known u 
their rcs^-ctive spb res 

Baygens Chroban (le^O-ledfi) 
Dutch phfSKtst He was trained for 
Iswatllreda but bis bent as towards 
isiathematic vt an early age he 
obtained the etosest approximation of 
the ratio of the circumferea e to the 
radius of the circle (e) He expen 
meoted to show a(a.ii]eration due to 
gravity though he did not j ropound 
Hie theory of gravity which Newton 
later dc eloped /le was the first 
torcalis the true cbaract r of Saturn 8 
rings and dscovered one of that 
planets sateli trs In 156u be in 
vented the pendulum clock as an 
astronomical instrument Three huge 
object glasses whi h iluygims made 
are now kept by the Ro)al Society 
London 

Eoyimniu [nCesMirv } name of a 
family of Flem sh painters Jacob 
lliTVSHANS <e 1633-1696) worked in 
Fngland for the latter part of his 1 fc 
wbra he pxmted the portraits of Iiaak 
Walton and Samuel Butler and others 
stow in tbe National Portrait Calleiy 
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JA.N Baptist Huysmans {IG54- 
171G) IS known chiefly as a landscape 
painter 

Cornelius Huysmans (1048-1727) 
is the best-known of the three painters 
His pictures are mostly of landscapes 
with figures, and a specimen of his work 
IS m the National Gallery, London 
Huysmans, Caimile (i> 1871), Belgian 
statesman, became professor at the 
Collfige Libdral, Ypres, and later at the 
Umvcrsitd Nouvclle, Brussels In 1910 
he was deputy for Brussels in the 
Chamber, later representing Antw'erp 
He contributed to, and m some cases 
edited, vanous Socialist periodicals, 
and in 1914 was Secretary of the 
International (? n ) In 1925 he was 
made Minister of Science and Arts 
Huysmans, Jons Karl (1848-1907), 
French norehst of Dutch descent 
His tastes developed from realism (as 
in JOti Minage, 1881) to a Catholic 
mysticism (as in La Cathidrale, 1898 ; 
L'Oblat, 1903 , and Les Foales de 
Loiiydcs, 1900) 

Hwang-ho, a river m N China, more 
popularly knoivn as the Yellow R It 
IS c 2000 m long, rises in Mongolia, 
and has one important tributary, the 
sWei-ho The peculianty of changing 
colour after passing the sands of Ala- 
Shan and the Ordos is due to the 
yellow earth obtained from deposits in 
the centre of the channel Tlie Hwang- 
ho has changed its loiver course 
several times, notably dunng the last 
80 years, when from entering the 
Yellow Sea well to the S of Shantung, 
it now empties itself into the Gulf of 
Chih-hh, near Lai-chow Bay, a distance 
of c 250 m to the N It is of little 
importance economically owing to its 
swaft and uncertain current and van- 
able depth 

Hyacmtb, name for the cultivated 
form of the bluebell It belongs to 
the family Liliaccoe, and has numer- 
ous fleshy flowers borne m a close mass 
on a succulent stem, and long, fleshy, 
grass-hke leaves See also Bulbs 
Hyades, see Constellations 
Hytena, a mammal of the order 
Carnivora (ffv), dog-like in appear- 


ance, but related to the civets and 
cats Although large and powerful, 
hyaenas are cowardly creatures, feed- 
ing mainly on carnon, including ex- 
humed bodies, but eating any sniall 
animals they come across, and 
occasionally carrying off children. 
They are remarkable for their strong 
jaws and teeth adapted for crushing 
big bones There are three known 
species the Striped Hy'aina, found m 
India, S W Asia, and N Afnca, diS' 
tinguishcd by its shaggy coat and 
striped pattern; the Biown Hyana 
or Strand Wolf, closely related to the 
last, but having no stnpes on the body, 
inhabiting S W Africa , and the 
Spotted Hyesna, the largest of the 
three, which has a short coat, and 
inhabits Central and S Afnca From 



its peculiar cry when excited this 
species is sometimes called the laughing 
hyama 

Hybndism, the production of new 
individuals by parents of different 
varieties, species, and evxn genera 
Mongrels, hybrids of different v'anebes 
of dogs, are common Hybridism O* 
species IS illustrated by the mule, the 
product of mating the horse and ass 
The term " mongrel " is indifferently 
applied m common usage to anv kmd 
of hybrfd. and " mule,” to designate 
hybnds of birds, such as canaries and 
finches Hybndism of genera is rare, 
but has been accomplished experi- 
men-tally with sea urchins, and is said 
to occur between certain fishes 
Hybrids anse in nature by sexual 
reproduction, but plant hybnds may 
be produced artificially by grafting 
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\\i5taru has been Snccesstullj grafted 
on bbumum. culti>'ate(l stock oa wiM 
frait trees and on trees needing hn 
provemeot in quality and quantity of 
fnut The most striking result of 
hybndism is increase in vigour This 
IS so marked that the term A;bn<f 
Mgijar IS generally applied in bu>)og> 
to distinguish the vigour exhibited tn 
various svavs as a result of hybridism 
The loganberry a cross between a 
blackberry and raspberry ahowa this 
vigour m its growth and fertility 
The mule shows it in its general 
hardiness and power of endurance 
tMiereas some hybrids are sterile 
others may be fertile Hybrid may 
resemble one or both parents or may 
have entirely new characteristics 
Such hybrids if sexually compatible 
may give rive to new species and thus 
become of evolutionary signu ance 
Other hybrids like those Mendet > 
produced by crossing two vaneties of 
pea may breed la aeccrdance with 
Mendel a laws 5e« aito Ge'icncs 
MsRBDlTV MsNOZUSH SbX 
SydaapM Battle ol the (3 7 8 c ) 
Atexander the Great with an army 
inflicted a crashing defeat by the 
banks of the R. Kydaspes (Jhelum) 
on the Indian king Poms I>orus was 
taken prisoner but Alexander made 
hint Ills lieutenant over the captured 
temtones which lay between the 
Indus and the Hydaspes 

Byde Edward ti » Claxenoov 
Byderabad (or Jla da abad) (1) 
The second largest and most populous 
native Indian State It is sitoated 
in the Deccan and occupies an area of I 
8'’60Ssq m Pop (1031)14 430 118 I 
mostly Hindus It Is ruled by the I 
Nizam who is entitled to a salute of 21 
guns The administration Is earned 
on by an Executive council There >s 
also a legislative council consisting cf 
official non official and extraordinary 
members Apart from the Hydera 
bad municipality th re are IS distnct 
and more than 100 sub-distnet 
boards and the government of India 
is represented by a permanent resident 
with beadquaiters at Hyderabad the 


HyderAlt 
capital Tor the maintenance of 
order there are rtfrular troops imperial 
service troops and what is called the 
Gotcottda Dngade There is also a 
large police force Tliere are a num 
berof educational institutions Native 
labour is largely employe i in the many 
cotton and flourmills There are 
consuferabty more than '*000 co- 
operative credit societies operating in 
the State There arc 13 jO rn of rail 
ways carrying only I'Sht traffic two 
thirds gonls the remainder passengers 

The present dynasty was founded 
ml ‘»4 Prior to this ilylerabad was 
a prov ince of the Mogul I^mpire 

( ) Capital of the btato of Hydera 
bad dat og from 1588 Pop (193 ) 
400 894 There is a carpet industry 
and a silk hand loom weavini, trade of 
longstanding The climate is healthy 
and for the greater portion of the year 
temperate The principal places of 
interest are the Nizam s Palace the 
ama Mcvjid Mosque the Char 
tiQvr bmlt in 1591 the ruins of 
Golcoada the ancient town of Bidar 
and the old Hindu capital of Warangal 
With beautifully sculptured temples 
Hyderabad is on the air route between 
Bombay and Madras 

Hyderabad Battle ot (Conquest of 
Smd) (Mar 21 1843) the British 
under Sir Charles Napier defeated thb 
Baluchis under Shu Mohammed and 
thus broke the power of the Amirs of 
Siod 

Byder All (e 1725^1782) Indian 
ruler end soldier the father of Tippoo 
He first distlngui hed himself at the 
biege of DevanhalJi (1740) and by 
1703 was master and ruler of blysore 
In 1760 he was involved in a quarrel 
with the Bntish but the treaties cf 
1 00 and 1770 preserved peace nntll 
177* when the British by refusing 
the r promised aid in his war with 
the Mabrattas roused the enmity of 
Hyder Ah In 17 9 the capture of 
Mabd by the Bntish gave him a pre- 
text to attack and he advanced 
devastating the country to the 
neighbourhood ot Madras where he 
completely destroyed the British fazefi’ 
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of c 3000 men (X780) After this, he 
suffered reverses and the capture by 
the fleet of Negapatam forced him to 
flight He died suddenly at Chittur 
Hydnooarpus Oil, fatty oil expressed 
from the soeds'of the tree Hydnooarpus 
totghiiana, found in Burma. Siam, and 
other parts of the Far East The oil 
IS of V alue m the treatment of leprosy 
Sec Oils, Fats, akd Waxes 
Hydra, in classical mjdhology, a 
lune-headcd monster that infested the 
marshes of Lerna, near Argos The 
killing of this monster formed one of 
the twelve labours of Hercules (gv), 
who, finding that for every head he 
cut off two new ones grew, burnt out 
the root of each head, and buned 
the centre one, which was immortal, 
beneath a great rock 

Hydrangea, flowering shrubby de- 
ciduous plant belonging to the genus 
Saxifragaceas The leaves are large, 
coarse, pointed, and toothed, the 
stems fairly thick and much branched, 
8-10 ft long, according to the 
variety, and the flowers, white, pink, 
and blue An ordinary soil should be 
ennehod with decayed manure in 
Il'cb or March, and liquid manure 
given when the flower buds appear 
Propagation is by cuttmgs taken m 
August 

* Hydrates, name given to compounds 
which contain water of combination, 
more usually known as w-ator of crys- 
tallisation If water is removed from 
hydrates, although the latter may be 
altered superficially, tlie essential 
characteristics of the substance arc 
unchanged A large number of E.-Uts 
such as copper sulphate, CUSO4 5HjO , 
potassium aluminium sulphate (alum) 
KAl(SO«)2l2H20 , calcium sulphate 
CaSOi 2HtO, separate from their 
aqueous solution with water of crys- 
tallisation 

Kumerons substances, such as sul- 
pbunc acid and potassium hydroxide, 
form hydrates which are stable only 
at very low temperatures , such are 
known as cryohydrates Many sub- 
stances are capable of forming two or 
more hydrates, sodium sulphate 


forms a heptahydrate Na-SOi 7HtC 
and a decahydrate NajSOi lOH-O , tli 
latter is the familiar Glauber’s sal 
(j u ) ; sodium sulphate may. he oh 
tamed m the anhydrous form also 

Hydraulic Cement, a cement tba 
wall harden under water It is madi 
by burning limestone together ivitl 
5 per cent or more of clay The well 
knowTi Portland cement (g v ) is ai 
example of this type See alsc 
Cement 

Hydraulics, the application of hydro 
statics, which deals with fluids at rest 
and hydrodynamics, which deals witl 
fluids in motion What is commonly 
called the hydrostatic paradox u 
illustrated in Fig 1, where three col 
umns of water, v’crj' different in botl 
weight and length, are found to balanci 
one another exactly This phcnomC 



non presents no difficulty if wc con- 
sider a large tank of water wuth tliifl 
tubes or partitions introduced to form 
any shapes w e please, such as those in 
tJio figure No disturbance of the 
water level will take place even if 
various parts of tlio water are com- 
pletely isolated from other parts Wc 
can then imagine tlic shaded parts of 
the water removed, whereby, since 
there is no communication, no cliangc 
w-ill be produced in Uio other parts 
A fundamental law- of hydrostatics 
states tliat in a liquid wiUi a free sur- 
face at rest under the force of gravity, 
the pressure at any point depends 
solely upon the depUi of that point 
below the surface of the liquid This 
pressure is the same in all directions , 
thus, a small air bubble tends to be 
spherical in shape. If wc h.ave a body 
of fluid enclosed entirely m a rigid 
vessel provoded wiUi a piston, the 
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Hjrdraolics 
flow of nvers and arbficia! waterways 
is of great importance Apart frcun 
the quantity of water flowing at vanoas 
seasons Xhs obstrottion to flow pre- 
sented by bridge piers bends banls 
and other obstacles may greatly 
aSect the state of the channel as may 
also any artiflcia] change oi level pro- 
duced by building new locks or taking 
water off at some point Many 
methods show the rate of flow among 
them sniall submerged propellers 
geared to mdicators sirtular to a 
Ships patent log the injection of 
cotonred substances fiaata and meas 
nrements with the Pitot tube p ) 
The ran (Fig 6) comprises 



a long pipe suppbed with lo* pressure 
water and leading into a closed cham 
her provided with an escape valve 
From the vessel a pipe provided itba 
non return wive ptsin to a tank at a 
greater he cht than the bead ol tb 
supply The water from the suppl> 
rnihes down the p pe into th ebamber 
and escapes by ue valve until its 
speed IS sufficient to ctoAe the latt i 
suddenlv Ttu rhecks the floM of the 
rap dly moving body of water ant) a 
pressure is built cp in the chamber 
tnneb in escess of the pressure of the 
original water and this is used op m 
, forcing a little water op to a toocb 
itweater height A mote elaborate 
l-viceoflhntypewr « UtTsAydr ■! 

‘ p r llvdraubc power lor opera 
'"g lift* cranes and other machinerr 
nnee dominant hot is t>eiog dis 
'vd largely by electricity lavsasy 


Hydiazins 
large towns high piressure hydraul c 
mains are available and bydranbe 
lifts are used m considerable nombers 
The system is eutietnely simple the 
lift being operated b> a long steel ram 
from a cylinder sunk in the lift well 
Low pressure water mams can operate 
plant requiring high pressure bj means 
of the AyJ aul c i Itrsijitr two pistons 
of diflecent diameters joined together 
in tandem and working in cylinders 
the larger piston being raised bv the 
low pressure water and generating a 
mucb higher pressure in the smaller 

\n interesting appheat on of by 
draulics IS the Constantinesco system 
of ara-a tra imiuion cj t At 

one end of a p pe line is a piston 
which is rapidly reciproca ed by a 
vource of power This sends a vra -e 
of compression through the liquid m 
the pipe with the vrloc ty of sound 
and wdl operate a similar piston at the 
otb r end This system was devised 
dunng the M ar for oporating macfaine- 
I guns bring between the birds of aa 
aeroplane propeller 

//vd aw < rraeiM iioe of the drive 
of a motor-car engin to the wheels u 
I no V practi ed but th method is too 
! complicated for detailed dscnption 
her The Fit a t* Anfrs-ifie t a s 
wter which coupls the dnve of a 
I btgh speed steam tarlxne to a slow 
I speed propeller con. ists of a ceutn 
f gal pump operating directly upon a 
lurbme on the same shaft. Its 
eir c ency is e W' per cent 

Consult f/ydrual cs a d lU fp*f r*- 
fen by A H Cibson London 19 S) 
ErdtumaCor Ihum j ahvdniieof 
nitrogrn ha nng the C rmula S,H It 
isacolourle*. liquid boilingat 113 S C 
anJ roliiiiviRg a I < C Hvdrar ne 
can be prepared by the acticn of so- 
d um hvpocHonte on a soluti-'n of 
ammonia in the presence of a small 
quantity of gto the reactions that 
occur b«Qg 

JvK + NaOa -» Mf a \aOH 
4- Ml.a — Mf, Mf, .}. Ud 
Itydrasine forms a bydratewith water 
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ttc oVgm^al^nuu.Ji®, position 
ttey tenfto , „ 

stable If we 0“ 
■'lightly, and dr iu n i*^“ body vcn 
through the new' centre 'of 
■t "III meet the line dmL 
centre of gravity ^d f I 
centre of biioyancy at^a n “ °'''Sinal 
the mclaccntre^ A * P'”"*' <=“'>ed 

metacentm the centre""? ‘'*'' 

IS called the ^ granty 

equilibrium, the metacent?e"^'^ 
above the centre be 

stability of a " W 1 ^^ovity Tj,e 
npon the mctacenlre*^"P^”'^® entirel 3 ' 
centre of gravid i,m above the 

leaded, orcaiis^’to ronbv the"’“P 

I^e position of the mef-.!. " ‘‘‘''cs 

3f course, with tlie 
the ship ?oHs far ?no^°V°''' 
lompletely over Tf turn 

'hould fall below the centre??*'''"''"^'''' 

In Ayrfma[y„o„„„ fii'avity 

notion of hquidrusunii "•'th tlie 

wo types ’ ,’'®*inlly divided into 

nes, and /uriu/f^f .fZ " certain 

ae fluid IS thrown^nto'?^'I"' 
nonce of '"‘O eddies TTir- 

iratively sin?p?e ‘i? com- 

■ct within tw^J"oasL 
le Tr)rk+f«« — - v^cb , nrstly, wlien 
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‘'Of Paratively slowly £ 
but ^ mainly to its pr< 
nrcssMr o^oapci. through a j 
atmnc f reduced to that o 
into ,P '"f ond its energy 13 com 
enorn,o""‘r“= energy-, Uic jet h 

dny^o ? r'’'"® "’•■‘y he ns 

tlm ron i‘”'h‘ne By suitably shi 
tlif. ,Af leadii 

the wlv,'? “'most aWc to i 
cause ion of eddies whidi v 
a' nine" trous loss of energy, 

the el' correctly coastn 

has los'l*"^ *he narrowest 7 

blit thfs^ pressure ebe 

cner^ c converted to far 

faste?^' "■ater there is flov 

Venii.r tlie principle of 

tenturi meter (Fig d). by which 
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mc^ur^rt"^ water is general 

measured At tlie narrowest noint 

‘0 motion'is 'so sln"^ ' ^''®tly, when I tlian'^in*n,"*^°" Pressure is low 
scous that eddies ar" °''.thc huid so land this riffP'P^ before contractioi 


condly, when the"flu,"d°l^°fl“’®‘’ ■ or merpury presM^^" 

anne]** nt- «- iiuid is flowino’ m ■‘ru ^ Pressure gaupc 

ape that they do^ not dTDrn'^f* application of h> 
'nsidcr a troueh cause eddies scientific noton]> onthcabov 

-m one sidr^lA"'!:"? Projection SefoFe> 

'ving, the liquid is facts wTi// *^^T^^^raentaIIy ascertaince 

eddy or swirl but"if"'ii! "f* Prevcn?Fhmr'"i"*^‘'"’''^’‘'‘'‘' ‘'l«icultic‘ 

>d 0/ flowin^^el^ flit f'fnid 1 ^ PnnapL f trom fiisf 

m It IS possible fn'^w' ^‘^‘’les avill the iFhav.n rnodels show 

hon to lessen or even ehm" t’ro- flowing^ undlr 

dency to eddv •uf«“‘"‘”otc the Recentiv -.Ht ^ differing conditions 
nnel and flufd^ tli^f ‘ “"y given bUn^'Zo ?^ ehaborate*” models have 
3c.tvnruJ/'if' tlicre is a critical bouMrorl? *°4?f I'^t the cflfect of har- 
whichedrlio.,.. ‘■"'■or^ .Thoflowofwaterthrougli 
Scs "^cirs, valves, and 

empirical"fi!lnl'°i''" he determined by 
ships IS ^c behawour of 

proposed hy making models 0 / 

tank provided w.th'llT'"® " 

f £ tor noting 
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tus foi- elaborate appaia- 
different miff i^*^**^ mo\ements under 
erent conditions The study of the 
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iw of rivers »nd artificial waterways i 
of great importance Apart frotnl 
« quantity of water flowing at various I 
isoas the obstruction to flow pre | 
ntcd by bridge piers bends banks 
id Other obstacles may great!) 
!ect the state of the chaunel as may 
w any artifieial change of level pro 
iced by building new locks or takirg 
iter off at some point \lan> 
ethods show the rate of <1 >w among 
.em small submerged propellers 
ared to indicators similar to a 
jps pat nt log the injection of 
floured subetances floats and meas 
ements with the Pilot tube tg J 
The A_}-t>raufie ram (Fig 0) comprises 



long pipe tuenlieU with I w i fe\ ure 
wter aed lea Jmg lato a cl med <ham 
« T<ir>viiJe<l with an escape val t 
rcrm Ih vessel a I ip' prori ini with c 
OB return valve passes to a tank at a 
•eat r h ight thin the head el th 
Jirly The water from the oi^v 
ttU t liwn the pipe lain the cIunN-r 
■R!* esrapM tqi Use valve until u 
pent IS saficie-t to el we tt Utt r 
u Menlv Th cheeks the f s» cl l-e 
apH. y nnwrif, Ixscly el sratrr an-l a 
Tts, ore ts Ijili up in the chamlv» 
uuch in tac-s» of th" pressure c*l t*- 
Hgtiw} ss»t t and ttls u uset cp u 
oitto* a 1 tj water up In a me h 
»r»ai r h jM. A rvee el*t-va»e 
■rvyvofth 

* lljdt mV pswer fat s^r* 
U title reanes aid t her es* h any 
»a e-ri* iJ-3raia*Bt lut It Ic tag <* v 
(-J ni Urge y bvt «v*mtie In many 
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large towns high pressure hydraulic 
mafos are ava lable and hvdrauUc 
lifts are used in considerable numbers 
The system is extreme!) simple the 
hit bring operatrd b> a long steel ram 
from a cylinder sunk in the lift well 
pressure water mams can operate 
plant requiring high pres ure by means 
of the kttiraul e nltHS jtrr two p^tena 
of diflermt dum t tw jo nrsl tog Ihcr 
in tandem and w rk ng in cylinders 
the larger (istnn being raised b> the 
Icnr pressure sealer anl generating a 
mnen higher pressure m the smaller 

An interesting application of hy 
draulics a the Con taatmesco system 

one end of a pipe line is a p ston 
svtuch ti rapidly rr^iprocated bv a 
source of power T) is send a waw 
of comptTsruos through the I quid in 
the pipe with th srelocit) of sound 
an 1 wiU operate a siniLu piston at the 
other end This system was desist 
doting the ttar f r operati gtnaefme 
guns firing between the Usdes of an 
aerf>Ui»« ftvpeDrr 

HyJrd I t t*im te of th drive 
f a rs. terwar rngine t th wheels w 
now peaettsed but the methed u toe> 
e mifwated for detailed d serinon 
h re The /d «rr ki raufi irait- 
m rtr whKh couple* the dnv» cl a 
h yh epeed tt am torUu" to a slaw 
wed pmperer c n Bts of a crrirb 
fugal p imp operating directly upon a 
tirtine on tie amr shaft Its 
eff.t nrvise per c nt 

C -n. oil tifJ a f I a d irs Iff! a 
« bv A U i> (Uiit -C lS-3) 
Bydraxisei e a I wind ef 
nitn-s n basing tt I emnla *s«f! It 
a csMUurlevi t } It ) g st 1 13 3 C 
a sd wd d Tvsra i 1 t C tlTt* sat 
cast l<e jr parT«l t j th acti' n cl *f>- 
dam hvw>,hi-< te oo a ej 

acsSict' a ta I'-e p ewer « cf a ansi.. 
qt»-t ly eg r ue t» rvavti<-cts that 

_ II + N «X3 •• Vlf a * NsOIf 

^11 w UAn -*• sit,sn, + n« 

flpdraa re p-rv# a fcyJra * w Js wa « 
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and salts with the various acids It is 
an extremely powerful reducing agent 
and IS very poisonous Hjdrarinc is 
employed principally in tlio manu- 
facture of an organic derivative 
phenylhydrazme which is a useful re- 
agent in the analysis of sugars, with 
many of ivhich it gives characteristic 
compounds 

Hydrazoic Acid, see Azides 

Hydrocarbons, compounds consisting 
exclusively of carbon and hydrogen 
They are very extensively distributed 
m nature, and may belong either to 
the aliphatic or aromatic senes (qq v ) 
The hydrocarbons may citlier be 
saturated or unsaturated, the former 
occurring naturally only in the ali- 
phatic senes, and being extremely 
stable compounds very resistant to 
chemical reagents Tlie typical and 
simplest member of this senes is 
methane (qv), CHi In the aromatic 
senes, all the naturally occurring 
hydrocarbons arc unsaturated, but, 
owing to their cyclic structure, they 
are considerably more stable than the 
unsaturated aliphatic hydrocarbons 
Tlio principal natural source of hydro- 
carbons IS petroleum (? v ) They also 
occur in the decomposition of organic 
matter, and in small quantities in 
living vegetable and animal material 
In general the saturated hydrocarbons 
are designated by the termination 
" ane " and the unsaturated by the 
termination " one ” 

Hydrocephalus, " water on the 
brain," a condition due to effusion of 
fluid into the cavities of the brain It 
IS a Kind of dropsy (q v ), and is char- 
acterised by great enlargement of the 
cranium out of all proportion to the 
face It is most frequently developed 
in infants under 0 months in age, and 
may be a congenital defect Tin, 
child IS usually physically and mentally 
defective, and rarely lives long 
Operative treatment has been tried, 
but is seldom successful 

Hydrochloric Acid (or Hydrogen 
Chloride), HCl, is a colourless pungelft- 
smelling poisonous gas which liquefies 
at — 85° C. and solidifies at — 111° C 


The gas is extremely soluble in water, 
and IS almost invariably met with 
in the form of its aqueous solution, 
the expression hydrochloric acid tlius 
meaning an aqueous solution of 
hj drogen chloride , it is also com- 
monly loiown as spirits of salt The 
older term muriatic acid is obsolete 
Tlie principal method for the manu- 
facture of hydrochloric acid is by the 
interaction of sulphuric acid and com- 
mon salt (sodium chloride), the result- 
ing hydrogen chloride being absorbed 
in water The reaction occumng is ' 

2NaCl -f HjSOi NajSOi + 2HC1 

The above reaction is a stage in the 
Leblanc soda process [see Aekali, 
Industry), and in the early days of 
that process the hydrochloric acid 
formed during the manufacture of the 
sodium sulpliatc was allowed to go to 
waste This would, under modem 
conditions, be uneconomical, as well as 
in most countries illegal on account of, 
the pollution of the atmosphere caused 
by the acid fumes 
Hydrochloric acid is now manu- 
factured by tlio direct combination of 
hydrogen and chlorine These gases 
are obtained as by-products during 
the electrolytic method for the manu- 
facture of caustic soda, and fhcir 
combination is assisted by passing 
them over activated charcoal 

Hydrochloric acid is found in nature 
as an essential constituent of the gas- 
tric juices of man and animals, the 
amount present in the stomach fluid 
being c 3 per cent An aqueous 
solution of hydrogen chloride is a very 
strong acid, and together with nitric 
and sulphuric acids it is one of the 
acids usually referred to as tlie “ min- 
eral acids " which are to be found on 
the bench of every laboratory whore 
they arc used in nuincrous analytical 
and preparatory operations 

Industrially, one of the principal 
uses of hydrochloric acid is as a 
cleansing agent, since it dissolves iron 
oxide which is the principal constitu- 
ent of rust It is one of the '' heavy 
chemicals " utilised by industry in 


Hydrocyanio Acid 
large quantities for a. very wide variety 
of purposes such as organic synthesis 
and lithography Owing to its strong 
solvent action the transport of hydro- 
chloric acid can be earned out o^y in 
vessels constructed from a timitcd 
number of materials such as glass 
bottles and tanks lined with rubber 
As stated above hydrogen eblonde 
IS extremely soluble in water at 18 
C SOOsolumesof the gas are dissolved 
and in one volume of water a saturated 
sointion at tins temperature contains 
42 per cent of the gas and has a 
specific gravity of 1 2 An aqueous 
solution containing .0 .4 per cent of 
hydrogen chloride has a constaiit 
boiling point of 110 C 
Bydrocyame Add (or Hyi oget 
Cyantdt HCN) a colourless poisonous 
gas formed by the action of acids on 
cyanides It is also known ss pmsstc 
acid S«» aiso Cyamdes 
B ydroBnone Add (or Hydrogtn 
Flvondt) iir can be obtained bv th* 
act on of an acid on a fluoride usually 
of Bulphune acid on calcium fiuorid 
Pure hydrofiaonc acid is a colourless 
nungent comeive Uquid boiUng at 
lO C and melting at — 92 C It is 
extremely soluble in water and forms 
a constant boiling mixture containing 
37 per cent of hydrogen fluoride dis 
tilling at 1 0 C 

Hydrofluoric acid has the valnable 
property of attaching glass and is 
therefore widely us d for glass etching 
on account of this property it is stored 
in rubber wax or lead bottles The 
pure acid is rarely utilised the aqueous 
solution of various strengths bnng 
the form m which the acid is employed 
StI also rtUORJNB 

Hydr«:en a gaseous element which 
has the distinction of being the lightest 
substance known It occurs naturally 
ID the atmosphere to a minute degree 
and IS also fo nd in the free state in 
some natural gases and In volMnic 
emanations In the combined state 
hydrogen IS very iidely distributed In 
enormous quantities one of its 
principal sources IS water which is the 
oxide of hydiogem 


Hydrogen 
Hydrogen is colourless odourless 
and tasteless it is highly inSam 
maUe and with air forms a violently 
explosive mixture The physical and 
chemical characteristics of hydrogen 
are given in the article Elements 
In the laboratory hydrogen is usually 
prepared by the action of a dilute acid 
on a metal e g the reaction of dilute 
snlphnric acid with commercial zinc 
(the pure tncta] does not interact with 
the acid) Ilydrogen is also requured 
however in enormous quantities for 
various industrial processes princi 
pally hydrogenation and the manu 
facture of ammonia and for these 
purposes other methods have to be 
em^oved The purest product is 
obtained by the electrolysis of water 
which IS rendered conducting by dis 
eolviog IQ it small amounts of an 
electrolyte this process however u 
economically possible only if cheap 
electric power is available Another 
process which is used commercially is 
tho decomposition of steam by red hot 
iron according to the following 
equation 

3re + 4H O 3 re,0, -|- 4H, 

This reaction is reversible and the 
proportion of hydrogen decreases 
with a nse is temperature tho best 
results are obtained at e 00 C 
sn impure hydrogen may be prepared 
in the form of water gas (go) by the 
action of steam on red hot coke when 
the following react on occurs 

C -f- HiO •* CO -i- If, 
a subsidiary reaction being — 

C + 2H O CO," + H, 

This method is chiedv employed where 
the water gas is to be used as such 
since otherwise tho expense of re 
moving the oxides of carbon is usually 
too great 

The chief use of hydrogen is for 
the hydrogenation (s p ) of vanous 
substances such as oils organic com 
nds like naphthalene coal etc 
gas IS also employed for tho 
infiatioa of aircraft but b being super 
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seeled for this purpose by the non- 
inflammable helium Other uses arc 
the production of the o-^y-hvdrogen 
flame for welding, the filling of certain 
eleetric lamps, and vanous laboratory 
purposes 

An interesting form of hydrogen 
which has recently been prepared is 
active hydrogen, uhich has the mole- 
cular formula Hj It bears the same 
relation to hydrogen that orone does 
to oxygen, and can bo prepared by an 
analogous method, namely, passing a 
silent electric discharge through hydro- 
gen Hyzone, ■which is the name 
suggested for this triatomic hydrogen, 
IS extremely reactive, and will attack 
sulphur with the formation of hydro- 
gen sulphide, and nitrogen with the 
formation of ammonia at ordinary 
temperatures and pressures An 
active form of hydrogen, consisting of 
monoatomic molecules, has also been 
prepared, ha-vmg similar properties to 
tlie triatomic form, and some workers, 
in fact, deny the existence of this 
latter When atomic hydrogen re- 
combines to form the ordinary mole- 
cular vanety, great heat is generated, 
and this has been applied industrially 
in the manufacture of the " atomic 
hydrogen blowpipe," in which the 
heat generated at an iron surface by 
the recombination of hydrogen, which 
has been dissociated by passage 
through an electric arc, is used for 
welding purposes 

The atomic structure of hydrogen is 
the simplest possible, consisting of a 
nucleus or proton with one electron 
revolving round it (see Atom) , it is 
of interest to note that modem theories 
of atomic structure have shown the 
fundamental truth of the hypothesis, 
put fonvard by Prout in Z81C, that 
hydrogen may bo regarded as tlie 
primary matter from which all other 
elements are formed by condensation 
A molecule of hydrogen consists of 2 
nuclei or protons together with 2 
electrons whose orbits may surround 
both the nuclei Recent spectro- 
scopic investigations have shown that 
two forms of the gas exist, according 
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as the nuclei revolve m the same or 
in opposite directions round about C 
parallel lines In tlio first case the 
clement is in the form of ortho- 
hydrogen, and in the second of pa}a- 
hydrogen They can be distinguished 
by the difference in their specific 
heats , under ordinary conditions 
hydrogen consists of 75 per cent of 
the ortho form 

Compounds of Hydrogen Hydro- 
gen forms an enormous number of 
compounds with the great majority 
of the elements It is also present in 
nearly all organic compounds In the 
majonty of its inorganic compounds 
hydrogen functions as a positivelj 
charged ion, but there are exceptions 
to tins rule , for instance, on the 
electrolysis of lithium hydride hydro- 
gen IS giy cn off at the anode Within 
recent years several new hydndes 
liave been prepared, such as those of 
till, lead, gemianiura, and bismuth 
With boron and silicon hydrogen forms 
a scries of hydrides which are very 
similar to the lower members of the 
hydrocarbons {t e carbon hydndes) 
The more important hydrogen com- 
pounds, such as water, hydrogen per- 
oxide, hydrochloric acid, etc , are 
described under their own headings 
Hydrogenation, term applied to 
processes in organic chemistry which 
consist m the addition of hydrogen to 
an unsaturated compound so as to 
saturate it fully or partially Hydro- 
genation is essentially a catalytic reac- 
tion, and the principal examples of 
technical hydrogenation are discussed 
more fully in the article Catalysis 
The pioneer work on catalytic 
hydrogenation was done in the closing 
years of the last century by two French 
chemists, Sabatier and Sendorens 
They discovered that m the presence of 
certain substances (catalysts), such as 
finely divided nickel, iron, and metals 
of the platinum group, unsaturated 
organic compounds Avould add on 
hydrogen and become saturated The 
first industnal application of this dis- 
covery was to the hydrogenation (har- 
dening) of naturally occurring liquid 
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fatty oils so that tlie> b«ome par (sncb u iron oxide vanadium chro 
UaUy saturated and thus acquire a tnium riol>bdcnum etc) uhich arc 
lonsisteacy more suitabla for their not easily aficcted such cataJyst 

commercial utilisation (See Fat poisons as for instance sulphur 
llARDeMNO Oils Fats avdWaxbs) The reverse process to h>drogeoa 
Other hydrogenations of this type tioo tt dehydrogenTtion caninmany 
nhich are of indnstrial importance are cases be carried out by leading a hydro 
the production of various syntheUc geoated product over a ataly t often 
compounds chiefly for use aa solvents the same catalyst as that used for 
such as the hydrogenated naph hydrogenation but at a some vhat 
thalcocs (tetralin and decahn tqv) higher temperature The process is 
The possibility of hydrogenating more of theoretical than practical 
coal so as to obtain from it volatile interest 

fu Is suitable for use as motor spint See atso Catalysis Indlstrial 
first studied by Rergius m 191“ haa VeeLiCAtioss or 
now become entirely practicable and l^flrogen ioa Coneentxabon In the 
has merely been retarded in its appli article Lleciro-ciicviistky the theory 
cation by the extremely low pnee of of electrolytic dissociation is explained 
naturally occurring mineral oils which to^ethi^ with its bearing upon th 
has made it unprofitable to erect electrical potential assumed by an 
expensive plant to produce at a electrode when placed in contact uitha 
shgbUy higher cost a competitive soluttoo of one of its salts This 
product 1b tnajiy countries bow theory appi es to all the chemical 
ever including England the hydro* elements but its application to hydro 
genatiou of coal is being supported by geo has recently become of such great 
the grant of a preferentnl rate of duty imponaoce that the term hydrogen 
on home produced motor fu I The ion coo cntration (Ph or pH) u 
process consists bnefly in making the familiar in meilicdl and industrul 
coal into a thick paste with oil an 1 work to very many people vho hav 
then subjecting this to hydro enation but little knowledge of electro<bem 
at high pressure and temper ture On istry 

dL Ration this gives a eonsulerabic The purest water it sh htly dissoci 
yield of the lowervoUtile hydrokatbon atod into the ions 011“ and !!♦ The 
fractions product of the concentrations of these 

Hydrogenation Is also applied to tons is a constant by the law of mass 
the manufacture of various semi aetton this concentrat on is ve v 
syutbetic products from mineral oO small The concentrations of H* and 
Uy the hydrogenation of mineral oil OH” are e<inal (expre ed in gramme- 
at high pressure and temperature it is equivalents) in pure water being c 
poss ble to p oduco by varying the rmssw gramme equivalent per 
feed-stock such products as specially litre Since the equivalent weight of 
resistant lubricating oils solvent naph hydrogen is J this expresses also the 
thas petrols having a high anti weight in graninies of the hydrogen 
knock value and for a loplanta ions present It we add an alkali 
safetv fuels which have a bigh « g caustic soda (htOll) to the liquid 
flashpoint. These two latter tvpcsoi the concentrat on of OH ions is greatly 
catalyt c hydrogenat on (> e of coal incr as d and that of the H ions there 
and of mm ral oil) tliSer from the pro- (ore greatly dimini bed since the pro- 
c sses onginally brought out by Saba duet of the two Is constant If we 
ter m that they are carried out at add an acid we increase the hy drog n 
higher temperate es and pre surca (> e ions and correspondingly dimmish the 
of the order of 5i)0 C and 00 atmo OH ions 

spher s) They have been rendered PorewaterispcrfecUynentral hen t, 
possible by the production of catalysts any solution containing less conceotra 
EV— 10 
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tion o( hydrogen jonn than pure waler 
IS aibaJine, while nnv solution contain’ 
ing iiioro IS acid Such figures as 
TTfcVirtijr (expressing the concenlra* 
tion m pure water) are very chimny, 
and the term fll or Pn is often used 
It IS dofmed as the logarithm of the 
concentration with the sign reversed 
In the ease of pure water, for example, 
the pH IS 7, the logarithm of uroc’ffsn! 
lieing ininiis 7 Ihe less the pH. the 
more aud the liquid A dilute mincnil 
acid has a *H of c 2, a dilute caustic 
alkali of r 12 

Hjdrogcn-ion concentration can be 
detennmed either by measunng the 
electric potential of hydrogen against 
the solution, or by the use of certain 
coloured subslnnccs which change 
their colour according to the concentra- 
tion of hydrogen ions present 
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Diigram of EiiKmu-nt to detenmne H)dtoEcn 
ion Concentration 


The practical applications of hydro- 
gen-ion mcasiircinent arc very nu- 
merous In analytical chemistry tlic 
method serves to replace the use of 
coloured indicators in volumetric 
analysis, and enables titrations to be 
carried out with strongly coloured or 
turbid liquids But its importance is 
rapidly growing in many fields of 
organic chemical industry, such as the 
tanning of hides, the manufacture of 
sugar and paper, the browung of beer, 
the treatment of milk, the baking of 
bread, and the preservation of food 
products of nil kinds There arc 
various reasons for tins One is that 
hydrogen ions catalyse many organic 
reactions, such as the inversion of 
sugar (see Catalysis ; Sugar), and 
the action of bacteria and enzymes 
depends on the correct adjustment 
of the pH The pH of water and 


aqueous liquids has n great effect fS" 
the rate at which they corrode iron and 
steel, this f.ate ruing very suddenly 
when tliepH becomes 4 or less Tbw ' 
fact also bears upon the corrosion <>> 
tins used to contain food products 
Other applications of industrial inr 
porf.inrc arc found m sewage disposal, 
dotation of ore, the dyeing ana 
bleaching of textiles, the mnnufactuie 
of jihotograpluc cmulsous, rubber, 
explosives, and many othen. 

See n T S Britton, H^dtosen ft’!* , 
(London, lilDS) ' 

Hydrogen Poroxido (or 
Dtoxide), HiOt is, when pure, a colour- 
less, oily liquid which bods at 80 2° C 
and solidifies at — 2“C It is usually 
prepared by tlie action upon binun' 
peroxide of either a dilute mineral 
acid, usually' sulphuric, or of c.srhoii 
dioxide aud water under pressure 
The hydrogen peroxide thus ob- 
tained IS m tile form of an aqiieoa* 
solution which may be concentrated by 
ex'.iporation under reduced pressure 
The anhydrous peroxide can be 
obiatiitd by distillation and freezing, 
but m practice it is never employed o® 
such, and only' the aqueous solutions 
art used Ihc strengUi of such jj 
solution IS expressed in “ v'olutnes, 
which signifies the amount of oxygen 
that it will give oft on decomposition . 
tlius a 10-voiuinc solution of hydrogen 
peroxide will give ofi 10 times its oini 
volume of oxy'gen ; the strongest 
commercial solution is known ns 
" pcrhydrol.” and corresponds to a 
40 per cent or lOO-v'olume solution 
It IS usual to add a small amount of 
acetanilide to hydrogen peroxide solu-,. 
tions, as tins has tlie c0ect of acting 
as a negative catalyst, slowing down 
the decomposition of the hydrogen 
peroxide into water and oxy'gen Such 
decomposition is, however, continually 
proceeding in hydrogen peroxide solu- 
tions, and is accclcr.atcd by light and 
: heat The alkali present m glass also 
tends to assist the decomposition, so 
bottles intended for the storage of 
hydrogen peroxide solutions are very 
often lined w ith paraffin w ax Hy dro- 



Urdromplky 
gen peroxide fa m very powerlat 
oxidising; agent and Uu-s is the purpose 
for wbich It fa principully employed 
the oxidising action also wing reapon 
Bible (or Its bleaching and disinfecting 
properties When turd Industnally as 
a bleaching agent (for straw ivory 
etc) It fa found t^t the action is 
improved if tho solution is made 
slightly alkaline (sea BLSACRtHc) lly 
drogen peroxide fa a srery popular dis 
infectant in surgery and ts employ^ 
extensively as a mouth wash also 
Hydrography is the science of nanti 
cal surveying the results of which ate 
embodied in the charts used h> navi 
gators The principles upon which 
marine anrveying fa conducted are 
fundamentally similar to those used In 
land aorve>mg (^p) as regards the 
determination of geographical position 
and coast contours but the hydro 
grapher is obliged to have recourse to 
soundings in determining the character 
of the sea bottom I{«alsore<iuiresto 
obtain information as to tho move 
aent of the ocean including the n.e 
and fall of the tide and the direction 
and speed of currents The luutical 
eha I embodies an immea e amount of 
information the depth of the »ct fa 
given in fathoms (6 ft ) and the direc 
tion of current together with tbeir 
velocity is shown by arrows Shoals 
are shown enclosed in dotted lin s 
Th chief landmarks on the coast are 
shown and on tho side of the ebart a 
distant VI w of the coast is frequently 
engraved together with the name of 
the landmarks shown on it The 
chart shows the position of all light 
houses together with their bnnngs 
and th period of occultation of the 
light See also SoONCtvo 

CoNstar C r Close Tetfb oJt 
of Hydrographical SumyiHg (London 
IfloS) 

Hjdrohlb. see CAicttiK 

Hydrolysis 1 tcrall) breaking down 
by water a term usM in chemistry to 
denote the decomposition o( a com 
pound by the action of water It may 
occur both in the case of inorganic and 
of organic compounds Thus potas- 


Hydrophobia 
aium cyanide in solution in water is 
hydrolysed to a considerable extent 
with the production of potassium 
hydroxide and hydrog n cjanule ac 
cording to the equation 

KC\ -f 11,0 -*■ KOH + HCN 
K typical case of hydrolysis of an 
, organic compound is that of ethyl 
' sulphate— 

CellsHSO, + H,0 -* C.H, Oil + 

I ».so, 

Ixhu latter reaction will occur ro r ly 
!by raising the temperature to boiling 
but in the majority of instances of 
the hydrolysis of organ c compounds 
the reaction can take place only in the 
presence of an aci 1 or an alkali which 
acts by increasing the concentration of 
hydrogen (H) or hydroxyl (Oft) ions 
in the solution these ions being the 
effective agestswhich cause bydrolysu 
and not \ aler in the form of 11,0 As 
the aciJ or base used can bouever Im 
I recovered unchanged at the end ol the 
I process (unless it should happen td 
combine with one of the reaction pro- 
ducts) the process may be said to come 
within the definition of a catalytic one 
Saponification is a special ease of 
hydrolysis being tl e decomposition of 
the glyceryl caters of fattv acidi the 
resulting Jree acids combining i nth the 
base used to promote tho saponifica 
tton with tho formation of soaps (j i ) 
Hydromednsae see IlynnozoA 
Hydrometer see Alcohdlometkv 
Hydrophobia is a d s asc resulting 
from the entry into the human body of 
' tbe vinis (? i ) of an an mat affected 
with rabies Inlectiorv takes place 
generally by means of the saliva of the 
rabid an mal which enters th wound 
produced by a bite 

The signs of rabie in dogs include 
depression li tie ne s depraved ap 
petite irritability hoarse bark d ffi 
culty in swallowing paralysis of the 
lower jaws and the limbs and finally 
death 

In man after c 40 days there is 
often intense imtatioti about the wound 
nrscar and a general feeling of malaise 


*«1 



HydroRon-ion Concentration 
tion of }ivdrof;cti ions tli.in pure \Nater 
)s alkaline, \\hi!(' nnv •'olution contain- 
ing more is ncici Such figures as 
rffoc'ercTr (expressing the conctntra- 
tion in pure u.atcr) arc \crj clumsy, 
and the tenn pH or I'n is often ii^cd 
It IS defined as the logarithm of the 
concentration \Mth the sign reserstd 
In the case of pure uatcr, tor example, 
the pll IS 7, the logarithm of Tsan’innis 
being minus 7 the less the pH. the 
more acid the )i(]uid A dilute mineral 
acid has a pH of c 2, .a dilute caiistn, 
alkali of r 12 

Hydrogen-ion concentration can be 
dclennincd either by mcaMiring tlie 
electric potential of hydrogen against 
the solution, or by the use of certain 
coloured substances iihich change 
their colour according to the concentra- 
tion of hydrogen ions present 

r 0 
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atjudoiis liquids has n great effect « 


li-t 




Unknown pH Known pH 


Diagram of Lapcrinirnt to dclrmime Hjdrogrn 
1011 ConctnlnlloH 


The practical applications of hydro 
gcn-ion measurement are very nu- 
merous In analytical chemistry the 
method serves to replace the use of 
coloured indicators m solumetnc 
analy’sis, and enables titrations to be 
carried out with strongly coloured or 
turbid liquids But its importance js 
rapidly growing in many fields of 
organic chemical industry, such ns the 
tanning of hides, the manufacture of 
sugar and paper, the brewsng of beer, 
the treatment of milk, the baking of 
bread, and the preservation of food 
products of all kinds There are 
various reasons for this One is that 
hydrogen ions cataly'se many organic 
reactions, such as the inversion of 
sugar {see CATAt-vsis , Sugak), and 
the action of bacteria and enzymes 
depends on the correct adjustment 
of the pH The pH of water and 


the rate at v Inch they corrode ron 
steel, this late rising very siidawi' 
w hen the pi f becomes 4 c loss _ Tws 
fact also bears upon the corrosion oi 
tins used to contain food ptodow 
Other .applications of industrial .is- 
portance are found in sewage dispo-"®^ 
flotation of ore, the dyeing aoa 
Wenthmg of textiles, the manulacterc 
of jihotographic cmnisous, niowr, 
cxplosiscs, and many others 

See H r S Bntfon, JlyJrogen /<«* 
/London, 1M2) 

Hydrogen Peroxido (or 


Dioxide). HjOj is. vyhen yiurc, a 
less, oily liquid whidi boils at SO * “ 
.and solidifies at — 2° C It is usuai^ 
prepared by the action upon hanu 
peroxide of cither a dilute tnuwr" 
acid, usually sulphimc, or of carixm 
dioxide and water under pressure, 

Ihe hydrogen peroxide thus oO-- 
tamed is m the form of .an nqueo^ 
solution vyhich may be concentrated W 
evaporation under reduced 
Iho anhydrous peroxido c<an o® 
obtained by distillation .and freezing 
but in practice it is never employ'^ 
such, and only the aqueous sohitions 
are used The strength of such 
solution IS expressed in "volumes, 
which signifies the amount of oxyg _ 
that it will give off on decomposition, 
tlius a lO-volumc solution of hydrogen 
peroxide will giv'o off 10 times its 
volume of oxy-gen , the stronger 
commercial solution is known a 
" pcrliydrol,” and corresponds to ■ 
40 per cent or 100-volume solution 
It IS usual to add a small amount 
.acetanilide to hydrogen peroxide solu- 
tions. as this has the effect of acting 
as a negative catalyst, slowang down 
the decomposition of the hydrogei 
peroxide into w atcr and oxygen Su« 
decomposition is, however, continually 
proceeding in hydrogen peroxide solu- 
tions, and IS accelerated by light .an 
heat The alkali present in glass also 
tends to assist the decomposition, s 
i.nfeino t^r- -Mio efnrace 01 


bottles intended for the storage ^ 
hy’drogen peroxide solutions arc v'Ciy 
often lined with paraffin wax Hydro- 


E;dioxylamme 

aromatic senes (; g salicybc 
hydroxy benzoic acid) 

Hydrorylamlne (or Hydnxy-jimmo 
nia) NH|OIl is an anstable substance 
forming white odourless crystals of 
melting point 33 C Both the free 
base and its salts are strong reducing 
agents with organic sohstanecs con 
tammg aldehyde or ketone groups it 
reacts to form organic nitrogenous 
compounds known as cxiires Hvdro- 
xylamine hydxochlonde is employed in 
photography as a developer it can be 
prepared by the action of tin and 
hydrochloric acid on a nitrate or 

Eydrozoa (or Ilydromedt so) one of 
the pnmary divisions of the Ccelenter , 
ate phylum of animals ' 

Ste also CaLBVTEBATA 
Hygieia [hIje X] m classical myth©-; 
logy thegoddessof health (whence the 
word hygiene ) ami daughter of. 
^eulap us ( 7 1 ) 

Eygiese the science of the preserva 
tion of health and the pretention of 
disease I ersonat hygiene cone ms 
the means for the maintenance of 
health which are under the control of 
the individual and includes dieting 
exercise sleep and the other normal 
bodily functions The larger matters 
t hich concern the health of the com 
mnnity and require co-opcrati eeflort 
such as water supply drainage hous 
itig food inspection and the control of 
epidemic arc generally regarded as 
appertaining to the question of public 
heuth (fu) Sit also Saaitatiov 
H ygrometer an apyoratns for 
measuring the amonnt of water vapour 
present m the atmo phere There are 
twxj wavs in wh ch this may be 
eicpressed One is as a percentage by 
volume of the air or the farltal 
pressure of water vapour and the other 
is the dta pot I being th t tempera 
tore to hich the air roust be cooled in 
order that the water vapour present in 
It may conden'ie to water If water 
he enclosed m a vacuum it will tiU 
the space above it with vapour the 
pressure of which vanes with the tem 
perature The dew point is measured 


Hyksos 

by cooling a bright silv er surface until 
' It ts dimmed bv the condensation ol 
: moisture (Danmells hygrometer) 
R^ntly a self recording instrument 
ims been made in which the surface 
cooled IS a plate of glass provided with 
a very thin coating of plvtinuni divided 
intotwoby narrow lines the two halves 
being connected to an electric battery 
The temperature of the glass is grada 
ally reduced and at the same time 
recorded when the dew point is 
reached the surface of the glass becomes 
conducting and a slight elcctnc current 
^sses across the strip of platinum 
This causes tbe fail of temperature to 
cease which is indicated on tbe record 
After the temperature has n en a„aiD 
sli btly cooling begins again auto 
cnaticaUy 

Aaother method frequently cm 
ployed conswts in observing two 
tbermomelers one of which has its 
bulb wrapped ui cotton kept mo it by 
water ibc evaporation causes the 
second thermometer to indicate a 
lower temperature than the other 

One of the first bvgTomctcrs was 
devn ed by De Saussure 79] 

and depends upon the fact that many 
organic substances such as catgut hair 
and wood are so eeptible to moi tare 
the eflect of which is to causa them to 
expand or contract Most people are 
familiar with tbe wny in wli ch canvas 
or rope shrinks when wctteil this 
shrinkage take place to a les d greo 
when the air is m idc moist A 
(anitliar toy is the Swiss weather 
prophet cons ting of two Ultic figures 
one of which comes out of a boux* 
according as the eather is to be fine 
or wet the figures are governed bv a 
twisted hair v hi b is afiected by the 
degree of moisture m the atmo pbere 
Similar in truments are used in 
checking the degree of moisture in 
workrooms storehouses etc Thev 
are usually made with human hair 
the expnn too and contraction of 
which turns a verv light pointer 

Hrksos name of early Ea tem 
mvaders of Egypt whose ml rs known 
as the Ske^'kiTd At s held tbe 



Hydrophyllacera 

chiU, and giddiness Eventually the 
muscles of the pharynx and chest go 
into spasm and then become paralysed, 
and the disease ends fatally m from 
2 to 4 days thorcafler 

Treatment consists in excision or 
cauterisation of the original wound, 
and the injection of preventive material 
obtainable at the Pasteur Institute 
This preventive material consists of 
attenuated v'lrus which, when injected 
into the body, stimulates the produc- 
tion of anti-tovins without actually 
producing the disease See also 
Toxins 

Hydrophyllacem, see Ferns 

Hydroplane, a boat of peculiar de- 
sign entirely different m principle from 
all others, and suitable only for very 
high speeds The resistance to the 
motion of an ordinary boat presented 
by the water which it displaces, m a 
bulk equal to its own weight, depends 



Stationery 


Hydroplanes 

greatly on the shape of the vessel, the 
object being to avoid the production of 
eddies in the water, which waste 
energy {see Hydrodynamics) At 
high speeds, however, it is impossible 
to avoid another source of energy loss, 
the production of waves on the water 
surface In the hydroplane the boat 
is so shaped that the hull is lifted out 
of the water when a sufficient speed is 
attained , the boat then attains a 
position of equilibrium m which the 
after path of tw o flat planes forming the 
bottom (see fig ) alone touch the 
water, the weight of the boat being 
earned by tlie pressure of the water 
acting upon the inclined surfaces of 
tlie plane Much experiment has 
resulted in various typos of hull, some 
of which represent an intermediate 
stage between the ordinary boat and 
the hydroplane The racing of hydro- 
plane motor-boats has become a 
popular sport, especially since the 
development of the outboard motor 


Hydroxy-Acii 
attached to the stem of the boat, an 
capable of the development of extn 
ordinary power for its weight 
Hydroqmnone, qmnol, or p-rfi/ij 
droxy-benzene), is a white crystallir 
compound of meltmg-point 100° C int 
the formula C(iH 4 (OH)s It is ph 
pared by the reduction of quinou 
(which IS obtained by the oxidation c 
aniline) with sulphurous acid It is 
very powerful reducing agent, and i 
used to a considerable extent in photc 
graphy as a dev'eloper , it also finds : 
slight use m medicine as an antiseptic 
Hydrosphere, the liquid layer on tli 
surface of the earth which rests in tbi 
principal hollows of the earth’s crust 
or lithosphere {qv) It covers rathe 
more than 70 per cent of tlie globe 
and IS contained principally in thi 
various oceans, a small quantity n 
lakes and rivers, and a certain amounl 
is evaporated and present as watci 
vapour in the air 

See also Oceans and Seas , Earth 
Hydrostatics, see Hydrauxics 
Hydrotherapy (or Hyd) apathy). ^ 
method of treating disease by bathi 
and mineral waters, practised since 
the time of Hippocrates 'The applies- 
tion of water to the skin stimulates tht 
nerve endings Cold baths contract 
I the small blood-vessels in the skin, and 
cause a rise m blood pressure and 
I stimulus to the circulation, but 
[ abstract heat from tlie body, hence 
they are suitable only for the youi'S 
and healthy They are also employed 
to reduce temperature in dangeroush 
high fever Warm baths soothe tlie 
nerves and relieve pain Hot foinenta 
tioiis relieve local pain and infiamnia- 
tion Large draughts of water were 
formerly given to wash out the systcni, 
but arc now known to impair diges 
tion Hot water is often a useful 
drink for dyspepsia (q v ) See also Sv^ 
HydrOzy-Acids, organic acids which, 
in addition to containing the character- 
istic grouping of organic acids (COOHk 
also contain one or more hydroxyl (Oil) 
groups Hydroxy-acids can occur 
both m the aliphatic senes (c g glycol* 
he or hydroxy-acetic acid) and in the 
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Zroscrunins S9» Hrpodermlo STnsge 

'cspect Theaetioaofthetuolwmers mytholo^ ft litan son of Uranus 
}n the central nertous system Is the Gva (Utrth) and father 

same Iljoscine is nsed in practice as of Ilelios the Sun and Selene the 
% hypnotic and together with mot Moon The name is often used as a 
phine It IS used for the production of patronymic for the Sun Many refer 
twilight sleep a form of semi ences to him aro found m literature 
maisthesia used to moderate the pains *g Keats s poem Hyper on 
afpartuntion Itisusuallyemployedin Hypnone drug used as a soporific 
the form of its hydro-bromide which Chemically it is a ketone acetophe 
IS water soluble Sea also Alxauiids none (f e ) 

Eroscyasuite alkaloid obtained Hypnotism, induction of hypnosis a 
from the belladonna and henbane state resembling profound sleep usu 
plants It is the optically active ally artificially induced marked by 
isomer of the alkaloid atropine (fe) subconscious activity and sensitivcncis 
(optically inactive] which is prepared to snggestion The method has been 
from It llyoscyamine exists in both known in the East from remote 
the I and d forma the latter has a antiquity but it was not till the 18th 
much weaker action on nerve-endings cent that F A Mesmer (fv) intro 
but a stronger effect on the reffexes duced it into Europe under the 
which It increases Medicinally t name of mesmensm hlesmer s the 
hyoscyamme is used (in the form of the oneswerediscredited andnothingmorc 
sulphate) as a narcobc and sedative was heard of the method till a Man 
Hypabyssal Rocks are those which cheater sargeon called Braid revived It 
are injected Into the earth s crust at >& 1841 It plays an important part 
no great depth from the surface as m the therapy of psycho-analy is (g o ) 
dykes sills or veins They include Hypocanst (iil ^ksivstJ space 
dolentes porpbynes (ff o ) and others below the floor of a Roman bouse 
Su also lossous Rocks filled with hot air from a furnace 

Bypathnl (architecture) open to with the object of beating the room 
the sky (Latin hypeelhrus Greek This feature was common in baths and 
hupaith os under the open aky) in Roman villas buUt ui outlying 
Said of a building without a roof or provinces of the empire (England 
with an opening in its roof The Germany etc ) 

term is due to \itruvius who refers Bypocbosdrlasu a morbid mental 
thus to the Temple of Zeus in Alhens condition in which the affected person 
As a rule Creek temples were appar constantly thinks he is serously ill 
ently not hypxt^al the <«//« being generally referrmg the ailments to the 
I ghted by the entrance door only stomach or liver He becomes gloomy 
(there being no snndows in the walls) and self-centred Sometimes the con 
Hypatia a learned and beantiful dition is hereditary and may pass into 
woman of Alexandria daughter of the melancholia (see Insanity) but usu 
matbcmaticiaa Theon A follower of ally it is a neurosis an 1 the ultimate 
Plotinus her intellectual gifts gamed abnonnal mental condition causing it 
her the leadership of the Neoplatonic mast bo discovered and treated Ibe 
school in Alexanana bhc was mnr affected person must make a strong 
dered(AD 4IS)byaC]lrut!aninob Sm effort of will too ercome it at the same 
Charles Kngsleys novel Hypalta time and should take up some active 
(1833) work 

Eyperfesthesia, sea Psychical Re Eypodennic Syringe an instrument 
SEARCH for injecting concentrated solutions of 

Hyperbola, see TRicowoMBniT' drugs unde the skin a method now 
Hyperbole [iitefi bOli} rhetor al preferred to administration by the 
term for exaggerated o er statement mouth because of the more rapid 
Hyperion [uteB riSv] in classicat action and greater facil t> for le'^nla 
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country c 3000-2500 B c , constituting 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th dynasties 
Their ongins are obscure, the theory 
that they were Semites being now dis- 
credited They were finally defeated 
after a long rebellion and expelled 

Hymen, the Greek god of mamage, 
the son of Dionysus and Aphrodite He 
was supposed always to be present at 
nuptial feasts, where songs were made 
in Ins honour Any mamage not 
blessed by him was foredoomed to 
disaster 

Hymenoptera, an order of insects 
{g v) distinguished by hav'ing two 
pairs of membranous ivings, which are 
interlocked by means of homy hooks , 
the mouth parts adapted for biting, 
licking, and sucking , by the presence 
in the female of an ovipositor used for 
sawing, stinging, or piercing, and by 
the complete metamorphosis, the larva 
being usually a legless grub The 
Hymenoptera are divided into two 
suborders, the Sessthventres, m which 
there is no marked " waist ” betiveen 
the thorax and abdomen, and the 
Pettolala, in which the abdomen is 
attached to the thorax by a narrow 
stalk-hko w aist To the former belong 
tlie saw-flies (qv), and to the Petiolata 
the ichneumon flies, ants, bees, and 
wasps {qq v ) 

Hymettns, ancient name of a 
mountain range, 3370 ft high, in 
Attica, Greece, celebrated of old 
for its honey and for its marble 
quarries The modern name is Trelo 
Vouni The Hymettian hone} -bees 
haic now migrated elsewhere The 
mountain is famous for its sunset glow 

Hymns The practice of singing 
chants or songs in honour of a deity or 
hero IS older than can be estimated 
Tlie term in its modem meaning can I>c 
applied to certain ancient Greek 
poems, to a few' classical Tatm com- 
positions by {e g ) Catullus and Horace, 
and to much Hebrew literature, eg 
the Ps ilms -Many of the finest hymns 
belong to early and mcdiaival f-atin 
Christianity e g JVjii, Creator 
Spirtt,!-, JDus Ira;, Staljai Mater 
"f''" ffeformation produced in Luther 


and his followers a number of gtai 
Gorman hymnologists to whom we o.ie, 
among others, £tn‘ feste Surg 
miser GoU and Nun danket alU 
Goii During the 16th and J7th cents 
several metrical versions of the Psalifts 
were made and sung in Scotland as 
hymns, the best known bemg that 
Tate and Brady (1696) 

The chief English hymn wnteia 
have been George Herbert, Drydeii. 
Addison. Isaac Watts, Bishop Hebef 
John Byrom (" CliristianS, awawJ, 
salute the happy mom ”), TopM) 
(“ Rock of Ages ”), Cowper and bew- 
ton, Keble, Wesley, and J M Neale. 
The famous Moody and Sankey hymns, 
upon which those of the Salvabon 
Army are modelled, popularised a 
Evangelical type of hymn charactenseo 
by easily memonsed tunes 
Hyndman, Henry Mayera 
1921), British Socialist leader nt 
founded tlio London Democratic 
Federation in 1881, and in the same 
year published England Jtyf 
exposition of Marxism His part)i’ 
called the Social Democratic 
tion after 1884, included among i" 
members William Moms, Tom Mann. 
George Lansbury and others, all o' 
whom were dominated by Hyndman t 
stnking personality The Trafalgar 
Square disturbances and dock strike 
of 1889, and Hyndman ’s opposition 
to the ^cr War, gained him promi- 
nence, but m 1014 he became a 
strong nationalist and supporter o' 
the Allied Cause In 1915 he Ich 
the Socialists to form a small group 
of his own A later wtll-knowm 
work of his is The Evolution oj 
devolution (1920) , 

Hyoscine (or scopolamine), allcalo'o 
that IS obLimed from vanous plants oi 
the Solanaco® family Strictly speak- 
ing, hyoscine is the racemic form oi 
the l-cvo-rotxry scopolamine, but the 
two names are somewhat loosely inter- 
changed 'Ihe physiological action o' 
the optic isomers is different, inasmuch 
as, whilst the I form has a strong action 
on peripheral ncrit -endings, the « 
isomer IS devoid of activ'ity in tlus 
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ting the dose The skin is sterilised by 
painting \\ ith ether or iodine, and the 
needle by boiling A glass syringe 
with a tightly fitting ground glass or 
metal piston is best, and on the end of 
this a hollow needle is fi\cd The 
solution IS placed in the sjnnge and 
the needle plunged through the skin 
into the underlying muscle or vein 
Hypostyle [hi 'postil] (architecture), 
having columns to support the roof 
A hypostyle hall was a feature of 
Egyptian temple architecture that of 
Kamak being famous It was lighted 
by raising the central aisle to form a 
clerestory, or by leaving openings in tlie 
wall between the front row of columns 
HypoUieo (in law ), a form of mortgage, 
under which property’ is assigned to 
a creditor to be returned when the debt 
IS paid . hence hypothecate — ^to pawn 
Hypsometer, an apparatus for 



measuring the boiling-point of water 
by means of a sensitive tlierinometer, 
or for graduating the latter when the 
former is know’n A thermometer 
immersed m tlie steam from boiling 
water acquires a reading corresponding 
rery accurately to the temperature 
calculated (sec TuirnRATum:, IHhas- 
URCitEvr OF), prorided it is shielded 
from loss of heat by radiation The 
stem of the thermometer must be com- 
pletely immersed in steam , smee tlie 


passage of tlie steam through t^~ 
apparatus requires a slight pressarf, 
the water is boiling under a prrssnfs 
slightly exceeding that of the atmo- 
sphere This IS allowed for bv obsetv i 
ing the indication of a small TJ tube 
gauge containing water. „ 

Hyracoidea, an order of 
mals (q v ) contammg a few e-tislrol 
species of ancient lineage, probabb 
representing the stock from winch tht 
orders of Ungulate Mammals tract 
their descent In the presence of a 
wide gap between tlie front and tw 
back teeth, the dentition somewhat 
resembles tliat of the Rodents , thc« 
are two pairs of lower incisors wim 
closed roots, and tlie check-teoth arc 
like those of a rhinoceros m numbet 
and structure hloreovcr, the toes, of 
w hich there are four in front and three 
behind, are tipped with hoof-like nails 
The order possesses a number of 
structural peculiarities which preunts 
its close afliliation wiOi anj’ other ordet 
of Mammalia Fossils of this ordff., 
differing but little froin existing species ^ 
except that the teetli are more pnim- 
tive, have been found m Uppof 
Eocene beds in Egypt 
Hyrax, the old but incorrect name 
for the hlam- 


mals of the 
order Hyra- 
coidea (qv), 
which are 
now Icnown 
as Procavia 
They have 
no popular 



Hyras 

name, but are the creatures designated 
coney in the Bible They are about 
the sire of rabbits, and somewhat 
resemble them m appearance, but 
short e<ars and hind logs and no defi" 
nite tail There are two distinct 
kinds, differing in habits, the best 
known being the Roch-hyraxes which 
live m rocky hills in S and E Africa 
and Arabia They feed upon plants of 
various kinds, and are extraordinarily 
active Tlie other kind, the Tree- 
hyraxes, inhabit the forests, pnncipallV 
in W Africa, and feed upon foliage. 
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seldom coming to the groand but altematisg'Current transformers {q v ) 
shettenog la hollow trunln and other apparatus increase as the 

Hyssop a perennial shrubby plant fteqaency increases 
belongmg to the large and widely Ii a material is subjected to elastic 
distributed family Labiata: The stress (*« Elasticity) we get similar 
plant is r 2 ft. high with long narrow curves for the strain produced when 
elliptical leaves and blui^ flowers in plotted against the stress The area 
spikes It IS a native of Siberia and of the curve again represents loss of 
the mountainous parts of Austria and 
13 cultivated In gardens among culinary 
potherbs fiowenngfrom JnneliUSept 
Elysteresls a word derived from the 
Greek meaning lagging It was 
originally applied to the lag exhibited 
by iron when exposed alternately to 
magnetising and demagnetising forces 
but IS now applied to other pheno- 
mena of a similar character Magnetic 
hysteresis is fully charactensed by 
what IS called the BK curve of iron 
(res Fig ) If we place an uo 
magnetised piece of iron in a magnetis- 
ing coil apply a small magoethiog 
ennent and neasare the magnetism 
produced we obtain a certain value 
for the latter If we then Increase the 
magnetising current step by step 
measuring each time the magoetism 
we can obtain thecurve OA represent 
ing the relation between these two energy which appears as bent Di 
At any point we can reverse the pro- electric stress tliat is to say suljection 
cess and decrease the magneiisiag of a material to an electrostatio 
current step by step ^Ve then find fi Id exhibits analogous phenomena 
that the magnetism does not retrace Hysteresis in fact tends to be a term 
Its steps \N ben we Anally reach zero usixl where er the behaviour of a 
magnetising force the point C we find material depends not only upon cer 
that the iron stiU contains some tain intrinsic properties but on its 
residual mvgnetism represented by past history 

OC which is ehmuiated only bv aeon Hysteria, a functional nervous du 
siderable magnetising current applied order accompanied by extreme 
in the opposite direction We can go emotional excitability and loss of will 
on increasing the current m the oppo- power The disorder was formerly 
site direction to the point D until we believed to be almost confined to 
have obtained a reversed magnetism young women but it is now known to 
equal to that originally attained and attack human beings of either sex and 
then proceed to decrease the cuereot of almost any age A comparable 
and so on The result is a so-called affection in dogs and otlier animats is 
hysttfesis loop the area of which can be given the same name {tae PsYcno- 
shown to be a measure of the loss of analysis) 

energy involved m putting the iron Hythe, one of the Cinque Ports and a 
through one complete cycl It Is seaside resort Kent The School of 
evident that the loss is greater in pro- Small Arms formerly known as the 
portion to the number of cycles per School of Musketry is situated here 
second for thu reason the losses In Fop (1931) StOO 

EV— 10 
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and \V heinlsph«ru and an occasional i 
visitor to Fogland srhich is brownish I 
with a green and parple lustre and the 
scarlet ibis the handsomest of all 
which inhabits America 
Ihn Gahirol te» Avicsbron 
Ihn Baud (/bn Saud) Abdul Asia 
niofKejd{b c 1831) Kiagot l|e)ax ' 
He was dnven from hejd by a rival 
dynasty but m 1001 made a lurpnsel 
return and was proclaimed Sultan of j 
Neid He overcame alt his rivals and ' 
the Turks m 1003 and 1913-14 
successfully tried to aid Bntam ii 
World War and thereafter was bent I 
on enlacing his kingdom In 19.4 1 
he annexed the Hejat and became I 
itskinglnlS 6 the enlarged dominion | 
being now oHicially known as Saudi 
Arabia He is fnendly to Britain 
Ihsen. Benrik Johan (16 S-1006) 
Norwegi 



which include I 

Thi Wamors of Htlgeland {liSS} Tht 
Prettnders (1864) and Cnperor and 
Galtlean (1873) Secondly there are 
the poetic fantastic plays Brand 
(1S86) and Cy«l n867) Thirdly 
and most important the satincu 
prose dra m as dealmg with problems 
of social and individual conduct 
These include Leagvo of Youth 

K Pillars of Soculy (1877) An 
y of tht Peoblt (189.) Bosmtrs 
holm (1SS6) Tht Doll's Iloust (1830) 
CAesfs (1881) TAs ItiU pucb (1834) 
Hidda Cabler (1800) The Master 
Builder bis masterpiece (189^) and 
lyAsn Dead Awaken (1900) Alt 
these plays advocated the dcvelc^ment 
and expression of individuality and 


Ic«*ag«i 

their treatment of this motive and in 
tbew superb dramatic technique deeply 
laflaeneed modem drama ^Vm 
Archer translated the plays into 
Englisli 1890-1903 See also SCA^DI 

MAVUN LITBRATURE 

Icanu I* kOr0s 3 ui classical myth 
ology theson of Dxiia!us(7 0 ) When 
be and his father escaped from Crete by 
flying Icarus fle v too near the sun 
whKh melted the wax that bound the 
feathers of his wings and he fell into 
the Cgean Sea 

Ice compact frozen water colourless 
aodciystalWe It is lighter than water 
because when water freezes it expands 
and hence the ice has a greater v olume 
ice has been classified into two 
kinds according to its mode of 
origin snow ice and water ice Snow 
ice results from the compression and 
alternate melting and freezing of 
fallen snow and is again subdivided 
into &4vd ice and glacier ice 

ice IS formed from tho melting 
snow on mountain slopes which 
refreezes into a grinutar mm and 
when this ^anuJar nfv4 slowly slides 
dowiiiiitothe\aUe>sbelow it becomes 
more compact and crjitalhne and is 
glacier ice— colourless or white in small 
pieces bluish in large masses Snow 
ice covers most of the higher znoun 
tains and towards the poles descends 
towards sea level and if it reaches 
the sea fragments may break oH as 
icebergs (f v ) 

Water ice is formed by tho freezing 
of the surface of fresh water or of the 
sea Sea water even when perfectly 
stiU bos on account of tho salt in 
solution to bo coolod to a temperature 
ofc 28 F before it will freeze where 
as fresh water freezes at 3. T When 
ice IS formed from sea water the 
salt remains in the liquid water the ice 
being practically free from salt 

Ic^dges (or Claeial Periods) are 
phenomena records of which have 
been observed m different areas at 
various penods of the earth a history 
aming from conditions somewhat 
resembling thase of tho Polar regions 
to^y In addition to the Pleistocene 
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Iambic 

Iambic [I'AMBiK], see Verse 
Iasi, see Jassi 

IT'’’’' >“ Yonibaland, 

Bntish \V Afnca, is situAited c 120 m 
Lagos, with ^Nhich It ,s con- 
nected by rail It is said to be the 

The bulk of the negro inhabitants are 
cultivators, many of them, however 
arc also engaged in domestic industries’ 
It IS a distributing centre for S Nieenan 
raw cotton and tobacco A Bnbsh 
strTtorf the native admmt 

24 S ^ ^ suburbs, c 

ridnez, Vicente Blasoo, see Blasco- 
IDANEZ, Vicente 

to^thTs "=tmc given 

ro tne S \V peninsula of Euronc 

dear v peninsula forms a 

clearly defined geographical unit S 
of the Pyrenees The name fs 

fiSoS^sq m'’‘'°‘° " ArS 

Iberians, the inhabitants of Spain m 

tahes"^! ^spccially^ those 

tabes living near tlie Ebro Vc^ 
little IS known about them 
terra is also used to denote a pnmibve 1 
race svhich appears to have ^oSed 
N Africa and W Europe, possessme ^s 

^ture and long skulls The earK 
V e!sh are among the people who it is 
suggested, were Iberians ' ® 

Ibex, svild species of coats (n « l 
^minant Mammals related to step 


' Ibis 

.Light Wild species are known from 
tne mountain ranges of S Europe, the 
Caucasus, — . — 
centr.al and 
S W Asia, 

Nubia, and 
Abyssinia 
Of these the 
most impor- 
tant, as being 
the ancestor 
of domesti- 
cated breeds, 
is the ibex of 
Asia Minor 
and Persia, 
which in the 

®!f“oture of its horns and other 
naracters is very like a tj'pical tame 
goat, and is know n to have inhabited 
orwee during histone times 
Ibis, name for several species ol 
irds about the size of curlews, with a 
similarly cur\>ed but stouter bill, but 
*• ^nlated to tliem, being akin to the 
storks and spoonbills (gav) They 
• re wading birds, feeding upon shell- 
iind small reptiles The 
oest-known species are the sacred ibis 




Ibis. 


IS mainly white wath a 
head , the glossy ibis, a 
species svidely distnbuted in the E 


; ./ 
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can be ntflised in other freezer* SundJies plain ice-cream syrup of 
Water ices and custard mixtures do fnut or nuts Seeo/soltEFRiCBRATjON 
not freeze well and become granular Ice Hoclcey see Hockey 
unless i 02 of gelatine is added to a Ti^lanfl, large volcanic island in the 
quart of mixture For iced puddings extreme N of the North Sea c 600 m 
special moulds with tightly fitting lids NW of Scotland in the N touchingthe 
are needed the whole being Inserted Arctic Circle some *’60 m E of Green 
in a mixture of salt and ice land Thesurfaceis rugged consistmgof 

For iced soufQ^s an iced cabinet is asenesofextensivegiaciated plateaux 
necessary consisting of a cupboard with *a average elevation of some 
with shelves and a space in the walls 1700 ft The highest point is Orafa 
for inserting the freezing mixture JokuU {6400 ft ) There are c *’0 
yaK>//ii Ice-cream la made as volcanoes which have been active 
follows within the histone period the most 

1 pint milk celebrated is Mount Hecla (c 6100 

1 oz cornflour ft) altogether there are several 

3 or sugar thousand volcamc craters and gey 

1 egg sers and hot springs occur everywhere 

\aiuUa essence Only the S coast is even and here and 

Mix cornflour to a paste with a bttic intbeSW are the principal lowlands 
cold milk. Boil remainder and add to elsewhere the Icelandic shores are 
blended cornflour Bod for 6 minutes penetratedbydeepflords Habitationis 
Add to sugar and beaten egg A more almost entirely confined to the coastal 
expensive ice-erean can be made by lowlands gta» is the only vegetation 
suwitutiag cream for tone of the save the usual Arctic types Cattle 
milk \anations can be made bv breeding and fishing are the principal 
adding other flavourings outs afmona industrcs 

toSee and syrups and sauces such as Since 1016 Iceland has been united 
mint and chocolate to Denmark by a purely personal 

lee-ceeam Temt union The lung of Denmark is fving 

leet or Water lees fruit juice of Iceland but the Icelandic Govern 
sugar and water meat is distinct from that of Denmark 

S\erl>et water ice partially scifiened The Icelandic Parliament known as 
with gelatine on whites of eggs the Althing consists Of two houses 

Sorbet CraniU or Punch d (a to which mini ters arc responsible 
Romani a half frozen water ice The executive power is vested in the 
made from fruit juice water and King The capital is at Peykjavik 
sugar to which white of egg liqueurs which in 1031 had 23 600 mhabitants 
or rum ore sometimes added It is Vrea 30 710 sq m pop estimated 
served before the roast in a fulI-coursc (1911) 109 00 

dinner Jltslory Iceland was d -covered 

Prappis partly frozen ice in the 9th cent a i> by the \ilungs 

SouirU Glad fruit cream egg though immigration from Scandinavia 
yolks whipped white and sometimes and Ireland seems to have begun 
gelatine served in souflld cases earlier and continued during the early 

Mousse flavoured whippM cream M ddt« Ages The slanders were 
sugar and sometimes white of egg organised in the rude semi tnhal inde 
frozen without stimng and served in peodenco peculiar to the Scandinavian 
a souffl ‘ mould races at th s penod In the lOtli cent 

Pit Jails cr am sugar and egg the Xlthing was established vvith some 
whites with or without fruits nuts authority over local moots or assem 
and flavourings blies After enjoy ng a lepuWicamsm 

Botnbes mixture of 2 Or 3 layers of Iw several centunes Iceland submitted 
ice or icc-crcatn frozen in a mould totbo King of Norway in 1 63 \Vhen 
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ddbns, which mantled the ground, and they often drag along the bottom, 
was incorporated into a frozen sludge causing some erosion, and when dnvW 
by the alternate melting and freezing by a gale may break quite large rocto, 
of the snow with the changmg seasons which they strike They may. bj 
Ihis sludge, mostly local, is called drifting into warmer latitudes, become 
'' Head Rock “ or " Combe Rock," and dangerous to navigation, as was e.\cin- 
occurs at various heights, thus ruling plified by the loss of the Twnd 
out the possibility of its being water- through staking an iceberg, in 1912 
deposited " Dry ralleys," character- Icebergs often carry ddbns, nhicn 
istic of the Glacial Period, were cut by they distribute on the sea floor as 
water flowing at much higher levels they melt , 

than now " Terrace-gravels " are ex- Ice-breaker, a specially construcico 
tensive deposits of gravel along the ship for the purpose of forcing a pas- 
sides of the mam valleys in the extra- sage through ice-bound waters It is 
Glacial area Ihese are flood deposits, made, not only to break up the ice 
due to thawing of the 'ice in the glaci- directly, but also to slide on to bhe mo 
ated region to the N and brought and break through with its weight 
down by tributaries of the Thames and Most of the ports of N Europe employ 
other rivers Another cflect of the ice-breakers continuously during the 
glaciation was to change the sea-level winter months , 

several times, partly through the Ice-cream, a compound of flavours 
abstraction of great masses of water in cream or custard, served frozen The 
the ice sheets, but more certainly by simplest method of making ices or 
the great weight of the ice which led to ice-cream is in a jam-jar or similat 
a sagging of the earth's crust beneath vessel, surrounded by a freezing miz- 
The extent of the depression is shown ture Frequent stirring is necessary to 
by raised beaches A typical raised produce an even consistency, tivs 
beach is a platform of rock cut by the from ice granules The best freezing 
waves, but at the present time above mixture for most ice or ice-crcara con* 
the level of the sea It proves the sea to sists of 4 parts of ice to 1 of salt, or 
have been of a higher level at the time 6 parts to I for slow freezing, such as Sot 
of its formation than it is now A late- milk puddings Chip the ice into small 
glacial raised beach in Scotland, at pieces, and make alternate layers oi 
100 ft above sea-level, shows the ex- salt and ice The larger the proportion 
tent to which the heavy ice load dc- of ice to salt the quicker the freezing, 
pressed the country. Another in and the more granular will be the con- 
Sweden indicates that the land there sistency of the icc-crcam In a freezing 
was 900 ft low er in the Glaci.al Period churn, the cream is in a metal con- 
tban it IS now, and it has been calcu- tamer and is stirred constantly Sot 10- 
lated that it rose at a rate of 1 ft in 20 minutes so that an cv en, soft cream 
22 years after the removal of the is produced Another freezer consists 
vveight of the ICC of a metal cylmdneal container having 

Iceberg, a mass of icc which becomes an inner and outer compartment Tlic 
detached from an ice-shcet or glacier ico-crcam mixture is placed in the inner 
as it enters the sea and may drift a sp.ice, openiDgatonecnd,and the frew- 
considerable distance, according to the ing mixture in the larger, opcningat the 
winds and currents, from its ^int of opposite end. Occasional renoww! ol 
origin Onlj i of the mass appears the position of tlic container, and 
above Uio waiter, but, evt*! so, icebergs scraping from the sides to the middle 
may be lOO ft high In the Antarctic, of the ice-cream mixture is all tlic 
where tht.} break off from tfic great labour entailed, but the cream thus 
circumpolar icc sheet, they are cs- produced is soniewh.at granular, 
pccially large, and are often flat and Domestic refrTgcr.ato-s make KC 
tabular in shape In shallow water the draw era, and this, cliipped small. 
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penod vrben it was practicalljr nn 
inhabited a revival set in and it is now 
a marketinj; centre for the surrounding 
area and the scat of the important 
Konia carpet industry Sea KomA. 

Iconoclasts, Image breakers a 
powerful Christian party opposed to 
the religious nse of images whKh 
arose during the 8th and 9th cents 
The practice of exhibiting images of 
Cl^t and the Saints introduced e 
A D the 3rd cent met with great 
opposition in the Eastern Empire 
under LeoIII(theIsaonan] wboissued 
an edict in 7 0 prohibiting the worship 
of all images and S years later a 
second edict commanded their destruc 
tion The attempt of an official to 
destroy a statue of Chnst caused tn 
surrection which spread to Greece and 
the iCgean islands Pope Gregory If 
denounced Leo III s edict and rulers 
of Church and State fell into severe 
conflict. A council at Coostantioople 
in A D 780 bad to be dissolved on 
account of the violence shown but 
met again at Kic«a e 6 weeks later 
and agreed on the legitimacy of the 
use Cl images In 814 a council 
at Constantinople reversed this 
decision but a further council at 
Constantinople in 842 accepted the 
decrees of Nkm and denounced the 
Iconoclasts 

Idaho Inland State of USA 
situated of the Rocky ^fountains 
having Oregon and ashington to (be 
\V lintish Colombia and hlortana 
on the K and Utah and Nevada oo the 
S The State is watered by the 
Snake and Salmon Rs The interior is 
mountainous culminating In Mount 
llyndman (1 078 ft ] tmt there are 
a number of extensive plateaux The 
resources of Idaho are being developed 
slowly Cattle cereals lumber and 
fruit are roost important products 
^(tnerals are a valuable resource— gold 
silver lead copper .and iinc The 
climate b dry and stimulating warm 
in summer and cold in winter Cduca 
tion IS particularly well advanced 
There u a university at Moscow and a 
college at Caldwell The State capital 
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is Boise Area 83 888 sq m. pop 
(1930) 445 030 

Uealism, m modem philosophy a 
conception which regards the subject 
and object of experience as inseparable 
and interdependent Hence it follows 
that nothing is intelligible or existent 
except through mind nor is the mind in 
itseti existent except in relation to the 
objectconceived Thenotionofideaiism 
is much older than Plato but it was he 
who approached closest to the modem 
conception He taught that subjec 
hve expenence and the universe were 
a complete and indi isible system but 
the mind existed in relation to an alt 
embracing experience or standard out 
side itself 

The later Idealists from Descartes 
onwiards gradually withdrew from the 
hypothesis of an all pervading stan 
daM which had formed so general a 
feature of medixval religious specula 
tion and sought for UDderstandmg ia 
an investigation of individual sense 
expenence Notable amongst these 
were LeibniU Locke Kant Hegel 
and Berkeley 

CoNsuiT P H Bradley /t^f^eranea 
o"d Raably (1893) C Moyce Tha 
UorUaniilha lnittndual{li0t) CP 
Adams fiaalism and Iha ^ladfrn Age 
(1919) 

Ides, to the ancient Roman calendar 
(he name of a fixed day In each month 
falling on the 15th of March May 
July and Oct. and on the 13th of the 
other months The Ides of March are 
celebrated in history as the date upon 
which Julius Caisar was assassinated 
44 8 c Sea also Calsvdab 

Ideoplastie Theory r«« PsYCHrcAi. 
RasEABCn 

Idiocy (or Id otry) a state of mental 
enfeeblement the result of arrested 
brain development before birth or in 
very early childhood The chief forms 
are (I) gantlous the roost uiual type 
which b^ins before birth and u duo to 
parental insanity epilepav syjihihs 
or alcoholism ( ) aptlefl e in which 
eyaleptc fits accompany the lliocy 
{S^paralyttt resulting from an apoplec 
tK attack in early infancy or injury 
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to the head in the act of hirtli ; {4) 
hydrocephalic, charactcnsed by a 
defonned and enlarged head , (5) 

microccphahc, accompanied by great 
diminution in the size of the head 
Imbecility is the name given to the 
milder forms of idiocy, accompanied 
by less mental enfeoblement, but in all 
cases the degree of derangement vanes 
Some idiots and imbeciles can be taught 
to cam their own living in special in- 
stitutions, while others are mere 
automatons, dumb, or uttering mean- 
ingless words, and incapable of feed- 
ing or clothing themselves Idiocy 
and imbecility are frequently accom- 
panied by bodily defects, such as 
blindness or deafness, rickets, bad 
teeth, defects in speech, and inability 
to walk properly Most idiots die at 
an early age 

Ido, an international language, a 
simplified form of Esperanto (qv), put 
forward by IkIM Couturat and de 
Beaufront in 1907 

Idolatry, the worship of idols or 
images supposed to bo the abode of a 
superhuman personality It was prac- 
tised in some form or otlier by all 
ancient nations The earliest Bibhcal 
mention of idols occurs in Gen xxxi 
19 and 30 The Old Testament shows 
that the Jews frequently lapsed into 
idolatry' The worship of Baal, repre- 
senting the male principle, and Ash- 
toreth the female principle in nature 
were features, as were nature worship 
and toteraisra (Ezok vm 10), and 
household gods In the Now Testa- 
ment, Jesus Christ does not allude to 
idolatry, although St Paul on several 
occasions refers to it (Rom i 18-32) 
Coustantme I ordered tlic destruction 
of idolatrous temples m 330, and 
Hononus abolished idolatry through- 
out the Roman Empire m 404 

Idyll [I'biL or i'dil], literally *' a 
little picture of life,” and applied in 
this meaning by Theocritus (qv)\o his 
poems Ihroiigh its association witli 
pastoral poetry it has come to connote 
a literary or artistic representation of 
Arcadian simplicity or charming gmje- 
leasness, which has little relation to 


the realities of life The term was 
rather misused by Tennyson m his 
Idylls of the King, where it can mean 
little more than " episodes " 

Ignatius, Saint, Bishop of Anboch, 
and an apostolic father Little is 
known of him, but he died probably 
between 112 and 120 His epistles, 
which have been preserved m three 
recensions, have occasioned a great 
deal of controversy , they were written 
variously m Greek, Latin, Armenian, 
Coptic, and Synac They were in 
defence of Episcopal authority, and 
attacked Judaism 

Igneous Bocks are formed by the 
consolidation of molten magmas, and 
differ according to the composition oi 
the magma and to the condibons 
attending its consolidation The com- 
position IS to a certain extent indicate , 
by the minerals contained in the rock, 
both as regards nature and relative 
abundance 

Igneous rocks are chiefly compact 
and crystalline, occasionally glasWi 
and generally occur in irregular 
masses, though they arc sometimM 
intruded as shect-hke bodies with 
parallel sides They are in process w 
formation to-day m association wim 
volcanoes, and no doubt the first crust 
of the earth was composed of igneous 
material They are divided pnmanly 
into three groups pluionic or abyssal 
— those that have cooled slowly nt a 
great depth and possess a coarse 
crystalline structure, and occur m 
largo masses , hypahyssal (gv)or dyke 
rocks — those that have been 
rapidly cooled by being intruded 
nearer the surface as dykes or sills, and 
may be glassy in texture ; and voleantc 
or superficial — those that have been 
poured out at the surface and rapidly 
cooled with little chance to crystallise, 
and arc therefore fine-grained and 
glassy, but may'^ show structure 
due ‘to a flowing movement, and 
cavities formed by steam and ga^ 
Under these three mam headings the 
various rock-types arc grouped accord' 
mg to their mmcralogical and chemical 
composition, the arrangement usually 
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being bued on the percentage of ground feeding on vegetation It 
silica in the rock attained c "5 ft in height It 

Igxds fatnas. see iLL*o tab remaina are common m the \teald of 

Igoasa, a name properly restneted Kent and Susses and in Belgium 
to several large arboreal luards found See oltt> Rsmi-xs 
in tropical America but commonly lie-d^Fnsn, former province of 
applied m India and Australia to the Prance in the departments of Seme 
large ground luards usually called Seine et Marne Seme et Oue Kievre 
Monitors (f e ) nhich belong to a bomme Aisne and Oise It waa the 
distmet family The true Iguanas -ire central proMoce m the later Middle 
c 2 or 3 It in length but tbe tail u Ages with rans as m cap tab The 
longer than larger part of the domain lands of the 
the bead and House of Capet were 's-ithm the area 
body They later occupied by the provmce The 
feed upon name was also fonuerly applied to 
foliage and Maotibus (} r ) 
fruit and are Ciad. rre Hovsn 
timid crea Biam. res Tkoy 

tures Doth Dlegitunacy itt tsni.iATTO'e 

their eggs minium, also somebmes known as 
which are floreotium a metal belonging to the 
laid in the group known as rare earths (f e ) It 
soil and was the last of ^e rare earth metals to 
Irun*. their flesh be discovered and the pure metal has 

are said to be cACelleot eating They not as yet been isolated The knoxm 
belong to a family the Iguasudz characteristics of illinium are given m 
which contains numerous American the article Eusvstrrs 
species in ludiog the Bastbsk tbe XUmois, central ‘ilaie v<f U S \ im 
Homed Toad r ) and others mediately \\ of the Mississippi R 

Ignanodon a fossil reptile of the having the Ohio 1 on the S W’lscon 
Dinosaur (fe I group occumog in the sin and Lake Mtchigan on the K and 
Turopean rocks of Jurassic and Lower Indiana on the L The Stale is a low 
Cretaceous age especially in those of land compru og a section of the very 
the Wealden formation It was a fertile niora nic sod of the middle 
land animal heavily budt. and walked West It is very well watered especi 
on Its hind legs supporting it«elf on tts ally by the Illinois R It is tbe chief 
thick tad. It bad a small bead and agncultaral State of the U SA a:^ 
forc-habs, swampy industry is highly developed There 





Ulnminafion 

arc over 12,000 in of railway, and 
water transport is also important, A 
large coalfield is situated in the State 
The industrial products arc iron and 
steel, coal, petroleum, and zinc sheet 
The uheat crop in 1031 amounted to 
45 million bushels Otlicr crops are 
Indian com, oats, and barley The 
meat-packing and printing industries 
are also very important The largest 
city IS Chicago {qv) (3,350,000), the 
second city of USA, the State 
capital is at Springfield (q v ) Area, 
56,600 sq m. pop (1930) 7.030.700 
Blamination, see Photometry 
Uluminafaon of Mnnusenpts, the 
ornamentation of written or pnnted 
works by means of coloured or gilt 
pictures or designs dating back at 
least to the fragmentary Ihad vellum 
manuscript in the Ambrosian Library 
at Milan, vvTitten in the 3rd or 4th 
cent , and Tcachtng its richest de- 
velopment during the Middle Ages It 
developed from attempts to illustrate . 
manusenpts by means of miniature 
drawings representing scones and per- 
sons mentioned m the text To these 
were added, m the Byzantine period, a 
profusion of gold and silier lettering 
and rich design The Celtic Irish 
monks were famous masters of the art, 
and added to it a degree of minute 
precision and a fuller development of 
intertwined designs (e g the Lindis- 
tarne Gospels in tlie British Museum) 
The Carolingian or Franco-Lombard 
illustrators W'ere noted for their 
generous use of gold and for their 
concentration on the development of 
decorated initial letters (e g the 
Evangeharium in the Harloian MSS 
of the British Museum) 

The drawing of scenes from the text 
eventually gave place to the mere 
decoration of the text in the form of a 
nch border or frame of intricate 
coloured design, in which the use of 
gold was reduced to a minimum These | 
illuminations have a more restrained j 
and consciously artistic beauty than 
the earlier more llond decorations, and 
where the representation of scenes and 
persons was retamed, the drawings 
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w'crc less crude and more faithful b 
life The death-blow' was gi'® " 
this art by the inv’cntion of pnntUi' 
although it surv'ived for at 
century', both in its true form (w’ 
beautifying of written texts), aoa » 
the ornamentation of pnnted work 
also The Bedford Book of Ho^ 
in the British Museum is a good 
example of ISth-cent illuminatioa 
See Manual of Jllunitnatton (Bradley), 
and Illunnnatton and its Vevelopnteri 
tn the Present Pay (Famworth) 
Ulastration, a painting, drawmg, 
photograph, or print which explains, 
decorates, or amplifies a literary 
work It is possible to regard ali^t 
all plastic art as illustration The 
early cave paintings of Altamira 
illustrate the episodes of the hunt for 
food the Assyrian stone-reliefs illus- 
trate' episodes of hon-hunts and ot 
battles Greek sculpture illustrates 
Greek 'mythology, Italian painters 
! show incidents of Oie Holy Scriptures , 
'while historical painters, battle- 
painters, tlio subject-painters of the 
Royal Academy are all illustrators in 
this sense The term, however, is 
more generally applied to pictures 
reproduced by' mechanical processes, 
and incorporated in the books and 
pcnodicals which they decorate or 
explain, and the earliest illustrations 
in this sense are the decorations of 
ancient manuscripts and of the first 
pnnted bool,s To-day' illustrating 
has become a considerable industry 
Many elaborate editions of classical 
works aim at making the decorative 
quality of the illustrations as high as 
the standard of the writing, and 
I these books arc frequently highly 
artistic Other illustrations, while of 
no great artistic value in themselves, 
express so excellently the spirit of 
the w orks which they accompany that 
they perform a very definite serv'ice 
TennieTs drawings for Alice in JVonder- 
land may be classed among these 
There are also produced to-day 
thousands of cheap books and 
penodicals in which illustration plays 
an important part, often aiding both 
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child and adult by making reading belief in the continued existence of the 
more easy and pleasant. soni after death which in one form or 

Clyria, distnct m the N \V of the another is widespread and almost 
Balkan Peninsula bounded on S \\ nniveisal The behef can be traced 
by the E Adrutic and defined mamly In primitive religions and as in the 
by racial bonndanes The came was case of the more advanced creeds 
applied hy the ancient Greeks to the plays an important part in the formu 
land of contemporary barbanans lation of their phdosophies The 
and W of Macedonia and Epims body ts the phj'siail i-eb clc for the 
The Homan proMucc of Illyncum soul and when the state known as 
was an administrative unit >ar)ii>g deathsetsin the spiritual part of man 
m extent from time to time The the soul lives on for further deiclop 

distnct IS now occupied ^ part of tnent and realisation Socrates behef 

\ugcblavia (loctuding Dalmatia B<»- in the immortaht) of the soul is 
nu Itenegovins and Montenegro expressed in the Fk^do and the 
and part of \\ Serbia) and the N of Pkadrut The view that death is not 
Albama the end of all things is expressed 

lmagfr>wotsbiii see Icosoclasts loughly m the Egyptian Btek of tkt 
Imam Cimahu j from the Arabic Dtod directions are given to the 

pattern or example a ^foham departed soul as to what it may or 

medan religious leader He may be a will encounter in the world beyond 
Caliph one of the (our great doctors and how it may emerge tnumphant 
of the four orthodox sects of merely from vanons tests Most religious 
any offieiating leader m a mosque beliefs include an actual world or 
IffliUUoa ot Chruk The ( />•> tUto state where upon the death of the 
OArirfi) a devotional Christian work body the soul ma> reside The 
written in the 14th or 1 tb cent future life is not greatlv stressed tn the 
and ascribed though not with the Old Testament and thoosh there are 
greatest confidence to Thomas h tew details ai-ailahle the Hebrews 
Kempis r ) It ts mystical in believed is Sheol a cavern beneath t) e 
character but lucid In style earth, where the spinta of the dead 

Immacnlata Cosceptioa. The, the resided A hint of the theory of the 
dogma of the Honan Catholic Church Resurrection seems to be gi -ea in 
that the \irgin Mary was from the Is xrvi 19 

first instant of her rxisteuec In the Apocrypha the concept on ol 

preserved from all stain of anginal immortality is deirloped but the idea 
sin The doctnne caused a bitter o( individual life after death and the 
dispute which raged id the Church ( i resurrection of the hr«]y finds its 
nearly 00 years \bout 1140 the fullest expression in the Sew Texta- 
I ranciscans supported and the Do- ment In the grsptU the t aching of 
mimcans oppowd the dogma In Jesus Chrnt frequently refers to 
13St the discussi-in was revived at eternal 1 (c The subject i> one of 
Ians b> J<hn de Montesono a the mam themes of Hts mission and 
Domuucan. resulting m the exclusion amonext utb rs is dwelt upon eaten 
of the DumimcansfromtheCnivenity sively by 5t I*aul rg m 1 t^r xv 41 
in I3‘'9 It also occajoned great Iapala,el gsnt hanc'vicie antelope 
discuuoD durmg tho pontificates of with iyrate horns found in Africa and 
Paul \ Oregofy W (13*1- reserxliltiig a large gazelle butiliScnrg 

3) and AI xander Ml (IA3.e-4>i) It by kavmg elands on the back of lie 
wa* male an arUcle ol faith m the hind fetlocks and not between the 
Homan Ihurch by a BjII promulgated twofs PiutwMy tw anlrlopw can 
by Pius I\ on IVc. 8 I8S1 ecpaal the imoaU la general activity 

lamortahty(Lal is » not t and leaping power 

~ mortal from death' the Jopeichmtat. the pirosecutioa by 
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tlio House of Commons before tlic 
Ifoust of Lords of a commoner or 
peer for treason or other Ingh crimes 
and misdemeanours Tlie practice 
dates from the reign of Ldrvard III 
One of the ssvrious a'a}'s in a Inch tlic 
Commons tried to obtain control over 
tlic conduct of the ministers of the 
Cro«n, It lost its value when the 
development of tlie principle of 
ministerial respoasibihty ga\e them 
that control Before that time-, how- 
ever, inucli abuse had already occurred, 
many persons being impeached on 
tnimpery charges wliose real guilt lay 
in their political opinions The last 
two impeachments to occur were 
tliosc of Warren Hastings in 1788 and 
Lord Melville in 1805 
Impcnal Conference. In 1887 the 
Prime Afinisters of various Dominions 
gatlicred in London at the Jubilee 
of Queen Victoria Similar meetings 
took place at \arious dates between 
1807 and 1907, when the gatlicring 
became known as the Imperial Con- 
ference, and was presided over by the 
British Prime Minister During tlic 
War, It was called the Imperial War 
Conference, and in 1921 an Impcnal 
Premiers' Conference was held and 
repeated in 1923, 1020, and 1930 A 
special Imperial Conference was held 
at Ottawa in 1932 for the discussion of 
inter-impenal trade and tariffs See 
Ottawa AcREtMEsTs 
Impenal Institute, S Kensington, 
was founded as a national memorial of 
the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, with the 
object of promoting the exploitation 
of the Empire's resources, and w'as 
opened in 1803 The exliibits arc 
arranged in courts, each representing a 
dominion or colony From these 
displays a good impression of the re- 
sources, industries, scenic character- 
istics, and manner of living of the 
inhabitants of each country is obtained 
Imperialism, a term used in various 
senses, most often for the doctrine 
of temtonal expansion and self-suffi- 
ciency as applied to national policy 
Generally, however, it embodies in this 
country the pohtical and economic 


theory that the Bnlish Empire is a 
self-sufficient economic unit, c,ip.ab!eof 
existing ns an interdependent federa- 
tion of nations This idea evolved oat 
of the teaching of Lord Beaconsfield 
that the Colonial constitutions w ere to 
be regarded as consolidating rather 
than disintegrating factors In 1881, 
on the Liberal Government's initiative, 
the Imperial Pedenation League was 
set up, and a conference called in 
I-ondon, under the presidency of Lord 
Rosebery Under Chamberlain’s ad- 
ministration at the Colonial Office, 
further conferences were organised, 
and Chamborlam carried on a vigorous 
campaign against the “ Little-Epg- 
lander " school, which denied all im- 
perialist economic interdependence in 
favour of Free Trade doctrines In 
1900, during the Boer War, he suc- 
cessful!) invited the CO operation of the 
Colonics in the struggle As tlie final 
result of years of propaganda by the 
Chamberlain school, and in an cfTorl to 
assurcimpenal consolidation, thefirstof 
the Imperial Conferences {q v ) was con- 
stituted by a resolution of the Colon5.il 
Conference of 1907 A definite consti- 
tution was framed for the Conferences, 
and four-yearly meetings were pro- 
vided for This Conference reaffirmed 
the principle of preferential trade 
vvithm the Empire, the only voice of 
dissent at that time being that of the 
United Kingdom. See also Ottawa 
Conference. 

Imperial Preference, see Tariffs, 
Empire Trade , Ottawa Agree- 
ments 

Impenal War Mnsenm, S Kensing- 
ton, was originally housed in the 
Crystal Palace, where the exhibition 
was opened by H M the King in 
1020 It was removed to its present 
situation in 1924 The museum con- 
tains a complete and varied collec- 
tion of exhibits relating to the World 
War arms, trophies, uniforms, maps, 
models, and thousands of photographs 
forming a vivid record of the, war 
years in all their aspects One section 
specially commemorates the work of 
women, A reference library of many 
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thousands of volumes is available to' 
the public 

Impetigo contagious condition in 
vhlch vesicular spots appear on the 
skin generally on the face scalp and 
hands and rapidly become pustular 
After a few days the spots dry »p 
leaving jcllow crusts The causal 
germs are the streptococci bat the 
spots usually become secondarily 
infected by the staphylococci Adults 
arerarcl> aSected the disease is oneof 
childhood and appears occasionally as 
scrumpox among school boys 
Import Dnties Advisory Committee 
a committee set up in 193** under the 
terms of the Imparts Duties Act of 
that year to investigate the need for 
increasing the general rate of 10 per 
cent on prodacts which can be 

f reduced in the United Kingdom and 
3 advise on the desirability of re* 
moving from or adding to the free 
list or of 8 ug<'estmg regulations for 
granting drawback «< refunding 
of duties when goods are used for pro- 
ducing finished manufactures whicb 
are exported. The recommendations 
of tbe committee ate considered by 
the Treasury and the Coard of Trade 
or Minister of Agriculture and if 
accepted the recommendations are 
embMi^ in an Order in Council the 
provisions of w-hich come into force 
immediately Each order must b^ 
laid before Parliament and if not ap- 

I iroved w thin a specific penod »l 
apses The committee consists of 
three members the chairman up to the 
present time (1033) being Sir George 
slay who was chairman of tbe Econ 
omy Committee of 1031 
Imports and Exports ste Dalahcb 
orlRADB PoRsioN Trade 
Impressionism, the conveying of a 
truly realistic impression of light and 
atmosphere in a painting by basing the ' 
colours on those of the spectnim wasi 
the result of vanous mfluences among 
which the paintings of Constable and 
Turner and Chevreuls scientific 
analys s of colour ate worth noting 
The pal d was composed of 

the CO ^ ii,p«trum and has 


1 Impressment 

been called the spectral or pns 
matic palette By these means the 
Impiwtonista succeeded in their cluef 
aim of securing the permanent record of 
a fleeting and momentary eSect They 
were concerned primarily with various 
aspects or appearances of a scene and 
the ever changing eflects of light and 
atnK»phere Colours were not mixed 
on tbe palette but were placed side by 
side on the cansras to l» blended by 
tbe eye at the requisite distance This 
atncUy logical exploitation of scientific 
theory h^ entirely successful results 
Tbe works of Monet whose paintings 
were the first to earn the epithet by 
which the school ^came known 
glowed with a luminosity that was new 
in painting No effectoflightwastoo 
subtle or fugitive to be captured 
and recorded by this new technique 

Other leading Impressionists were 
Camille Pissarro and Renoir m 
Trance and SicLert and WiUon Steer 
in England Degas and ^V‘hlstler 
were influenced by impressionism and 
Seurat though he concentrated on 
design to achieve a more static effect 
than that of the usual Impressionist 
panting demonstrated tbe logical con 
; elusion of tbe technique of Monet and 
hi colleagues by inventmg pomt 
lU sm (srrPAiNTisa) anic^dwhich 
be used in his greatest works Seurat 
and S gorac with a similar technique 
were however Neo Impressionists 
The implication of the limitations of 
Impressionism which their work repre 
sents was made explicit by Utcr 
artists of the reactionary period of 
Post [mpressionism (9 ) Neverthe 
I ss the influence of the first Imprcs 
siooist paintings bas d on scientific 
fact and carried out writh brilliant 
talent and true genius was world 
wide and lasting 

Impressment, the practice of enlist 
mg a ciUaen in the service of the State 
by force Conscription {q v ) and the 
catlmgup of TDilitia are modified 
forms of impressment Impressm nt 
has been siwradic m England but 
Welshmen were often forced into service 
by Ito Lords of the Marches and 
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Lords Deputy under tlic Plantafrencls 
Elizabeth and Charles I raised armies 
thus, ns did the Parliament svlien it 
organised the Kew Model Army In 
1770 many rogues and sagabonds in 
l^ndon IV ere pressed into the Army 
The Navy was largely recruited by 
the efforts of press-gangs in the 17th 
and 18Ui cents , beggars and vaga- 
lionds being jiarticularly subject to 
their attentions The result of press- 
ing criminals and other desperadoes 
vvas to make the fleet subject to mutiny, 
and the practice was discontinued after 
tlic end of the Napoleonic Wars. 

Imprisonment, see Pnisov 

inbreedmg, the mating of individuals 
closely related by descent, has for 
centuries been regarded as deleterious 
to stock This view was based partly 
on observation, particularly on the 
elaborate devices produced by many 
plants to avoid self-pollination On 
the other hand, peas, beans, and some 
other flowers arc normally self- 
fcrtiliscd, and yet seem to have 
suffered no ill-offccts E'sponmcnts 
with rats show that healthy individuals 
may bo produced by constant inbreed- 
ing for several generations WTien 
such inbred individuals are mated with 
others not closely related, the next 
generation is markedly more vigorous, 
and usually better developed, is better 
able to resist disease, and is more 
prolific 

The great disadvantage of inbreeding 
is that m fertilisation a number of 
genes (? v ) for recessiv c characteristics 
are brought together, and conse- 
quently the characteristics become 
manifest, whereas with outbreeding, 
the recessive characteristics arc much 
more likely to be paired with dominant 
ones, and hence to remain latent 
Many recessive characteristics seem to 
be harmful Resistance to disease, for 
instance, in many cases seems to be 
dominant, and non-resistance is much 
more likely to appear m inbred stock 
Breeders wishing to obtain any par- 
ticular recessive characteristic may 
procure it by inbreeding, but to main- 
tam the vigour of their stock, out- 


breeding is at least occasionally neces- 
sary Races continuously ' inbr^ 
dimmish in number, and usually die 
out See o/so Evolution* , GrNETics; 
IlLRLUlTV . MlnDELJSM 

Inca Civilisation. The Incas were ' 
a Penividii tribe, which, originating' 
in the Cuzco Valley, spread over most _ 
of Western S America from Quito' 
to Central Chile, Tlio name Inca ' 
was also applied to the ruling house, or 
caste of the tribe According to Inca 
legend, they were led from the S to 
the Cuzco Valley by a mythical 
chieff,ain, Manco tapac They first 
emerge histoncally at c ad 1100, i- 



Peruvian Pottery Demon Head Vase, 
when tlie first Inca (or ruler), Sinchi 
Rocca, lived By 1400 the whole of 
the W coast had been added to their 
kingdom Their religion was sun- 
worship (the mythical Manco had been 
a child of the sun), but they had diffi“ 
culty in enforcing sun-worship among ( 
the conquered coastal tribes Their 
architecture was in stone, the most 
famous example being the Cuncancha 
(temple to the Sun) at Cuzco They 
were notable workers in metal, es- 
pecially in gold, silver, and copper; 
huge treasures of gold and silver were 
plundered by the early Spanish 
invaders under Pizarro, 1633, from 
whom Inca civihsation received the 
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first of the blo^vs that led to its decay struck the same reef and sank with 
See al o pERa all hands on board Southey has 

Inc&mabon term used in Christian based a well kno\ n ballad on this 
theology to eiqiress the assumption of story The existing lighthouse cost 
a human body by the becood I eison ^60000 and was first ht on Peb 1 
of the Trinity The doctrine an 1811 

essential part of the traditional Chns Income Tax. see Taxation 
tian creed impl es m the orthodox Incubators, chambers within which a 
view that Christ comb ned in His constant temperature is maintained by 
human form the attributes of perfect an automatic device Incubators are 
Godhead and perfect manhood The used in all biological work especially 
conception of an incarnation of the f>r the cultivation of bacteria and 
divimt> IS also found in Indian re tnicroscoptc fungi for studyof diseases 
ligion especially la connection with of animals and plants also for the 
\ ishnu (4 V ) artificial hatching of chicks Pretna 

Incense the perfume from sririous turely born children have been kept 
substances (gums woods dried herbs alive m specially constructed incuba 
resins etc j when burnt a symbol tors till they were strong enough to 
of religious worship The practice is endure the ordinary changes of tern 
of great antiquity Frankincense was peratureandmoisturecontentoftheair 
used by Sloses for the exclusive s«rv ee of a room 

of the tabernacle (Cxod xxx Indanthrene a compound which is 

whilst tO'day incense is used in itself a dye and is the parent sutv 
Roman and Anglo-Catholic and Creek stance of a large number of dyestuffs 
Churches Its use in the Church of It belongs to the anthracene dyes and 
England was prohibited by the Lw is manufactured by fusing together 
coin Judgment in IS^O but without ^ ammo antbraqumone with causti 
effect See otse TnoRiBLC potash It dyes blue and with its 

Incest carnal knowledge between derivatives belongs to the da s known 
closely related persons In England as vat dyes SiielsoI>Yzs Dvsrrc 
it IS a misdemeanour punishable with 7 ladeniaity in modem t mes the term 

E ars penal servitude for any male to has come to mean a contract by which 
ve carnal knowledge of his grand an individual corporation or State 
daughter daughter sister or mother agrees to indemnify a person against 
or for these to permit such intercourse liability or damage resulting from an 
Incbcape Six lames Lyle Mackay act on the part of that person or front 
let Earl of (l8S_-ig3 ) Bnti h ship- loss to that person In the latter 
owner wM bom in Scotland aM sense a fire insurance policy would bo 
went to India in 1874 where b* '*'»» an indcmaity Acts of Indemnity are 
a member of the Leg slativo Council common in the history of British 
from 1891 to 1898 He was Shrnff of legislation One of the earliest was 
Cal ntta in 180 and a member of the that passed at the Restoration grant 
Council of India 1897-1011 At van ing pardon to those who had taken 
ous times be has been IVesident of the part in the rebellion against Charles I 
Shipping rederalton He was made excepting only those immediately 
aEkironin lOlI Viscount in 1024 and concerned m the death of the King 
Farlin 10 0 I or some years he was Unldl8G8 there was in force inCreat 
chairman of the P and O 1 nc Britain an Act of Indemnity which 

Inchcap* (or Bell Poei) dangerons was passed at every seaiion relievang 
rock situated in the North Sea H m bom the consequences of their omis 
b L of Arbroath upon which an abbot sion all office holders who had not 
is said to have placed a warning bril taken a qualify mg oath. I requently 
This was mal ciously cut adrift tqr a too Indemnity Acts have been passed 
Dutch rover whose ship subsequently to relieve military commanders from 
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Indenture, see Dunn 
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5?'*^?* iniporlant rivers fiowing W to 
n ^aay include the Caui cry. Pcanw, 
I alar, Kistna, and Godacan vith tha' 
tributaries On the E is the Oomatis 
and Coromandel Coast, and on thi 
v\- is tile JIalabar Coast Several 
important rn ers nsc in the N, ranjes 
of the Deccan , they are the Nerbudda, 
Tapti, San, and Hahanadi 
Between these mountains and the 
Him.-ilayas is a huge and almost con- 
tinuous plain, made up of the plain of 
IJio Indus and that of the Ganges 
w? t’ ), separated by tlio Thar Desert 
these great rivers and their cluef 
tributaries water many thousands of 
^<1 m , including some of tha most 
fertile country in the world The 
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population, especially in the Ganges 
plain, IS very dense The great nioun-- 
which bound these plains 
on the N , w , and E . are the third of 
rue surface divisions The heights of 
^.^ucliistan and the N W. frontier 
ST +u’" through tlio Hindu Kush 

in •in'^ Himalayas {q v ), ■which stretch 
nf + 1 , "“broken mass across tlie vihole 
bi of the country, and brancli S 
Patlvai, Barail, and other 
the E boundan* 
tlir,t,ni”°l?" coasGmo is fairly regular, 
there arc sufficient inlets to 
Bnmi'^° harbours at Karaclu, 

?t^'«it. Madras, and Cal- 
imnnrl^^ t ^ Ceylon (yv) is the only 
laknc island, and there arc no 
evnerinl ^Kvtremes of climate are 
the snows of the 
alayas to the intense heat of the 
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plains In general it is of the monsoon 
V ) type In the Deccan the monn 
tains intercept the ram and parts of| 
the tableland need considerable im 
gation Cherrapunji (jo) has the 
world s record rainfall 

Flora and Fauna Vegetation is 
nch in many parts and forests on the 
high grounef provide valnahle timber 
Among the many ^ arieties of wo^ ate 
teat bamboo banyan mango cedar 
andorange Amonganimals specimens 

of most Asiatic tvpee are foond tioers 
lions m certain distnets leopards 
elephants monkeys deer and snaLes 
Many of the nvers are infested by 
alligators and crocodiles and there 



to ba loidnl wlih « I I at a la Dtnam. 
icnomerable varieties of insects and 
birds 

Agnei Jlure Beiore the British 
cupation this was dependent on 
monsoons and their failure me'int 
famine For many years past great 
irrigation schemes have bees earned 
out and mill ons of acres are ntnv sate 
guarded from drought the SaLkur 
and the Sutlej are two of the most 
valuable barrages The work of the 
department of a'^tculture is gradually 
improving both in qua! ty of seeds 
us^ and the methods of cultivation ' 
Rice the largest product la the staple 
food of millions Jute tea wheat ! 
cotton and coSee are among thei 
principal crops and others are 
seeds nuts sugar and rub^r \eg»- 
tables and spices are grown for home 


India 

consumption an enormons number of 
|CatUe are raised for ploughing and 
'transport and there are many millions 
of buffaloes goats and sheep A 
system of agricultural banks is aiding 
the cultivators Small farming and 
community farming are tl c ti o most 
usual methods of land tenure Forestry 
IS of great value and n permanent 
commission prevents nneconomic de 
' forcstation In all there are about 
a quarter of a million sq miles of 
forest land most of which is protected 
reserved 

Mmerols and Ind ‘Sl let For so 
ist a country India is not nch in 
minerals though many varieties are 
found including coal petroleum lead 
manganese gold salt silver mica 
tme and iron These provide such 
industries as mining metal found ng 
oti refining engmeenng and ship 
building None is of great imporUnce 
and industrie* do not compare In 
extent or v^ue with agriculture 
Cotton and silk spinning are growiog 
importance Other industries ore 
emillini saw milling juto pressing 
and tea Japanese cotton competition 
few damaged Indian trade in the last 
has years and the once Oourishteg 
indigo industry was ruined by the 
discovery of synthetic dyes 

Trade consists mainly of the export 
of raw materials the most valuable 
of i bich are tea raw cotton jute 
leather nee seeds wool and wheat 
Imports which come mostly from the 
UmM Kingdom include cotton goods 
machinery hardware tobacco en 
gmeenngproducts soap and chemicals 
Tonns Of the many Indian towns 
—me are the result of European immi 
gratlOD and trade and others have 
been important cities for centanes 
The greatest populations ate in Cal 
cutta Bombay 'ladras Hyderabad 
Delhi (the capital) and Lahore All 
of these ha e more than 400 000 
inhabitants 

Com Hunieahons In addition to the 
magnii'ent systems already inst^ed 
ne V railways and roads are be ng 
I constructed wherever possible The 
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difficultic*? ?nrl the cspen'.e arc con- 
siderabi'* In 103J tlirrcwcrce 43,000 



Himlti T<‘mplc Vadn-* 

m of rnil\n\ Postal, tcloqraph, and 
a^jrcless faciUlios arc being increased 
Jiaus ntid Laygua/;es India for 
many centuries lias experienced in- 
vasion, immigration, and siibsc- 



Saffar Jang s Tomb Delhi, a beautiful example of 
Indian architecture 

quent mingling of races, and it is 
difficult to differentiate sharply be- 


tween one pcop’e and another, but 
fondamcntaily tliere arc usually con- 
sidt red to be 8 types — the alsifigines, 
living in the junglc-s and lulls , the 
Dravidians who people the S , up to 
the plain of the Ganges . the Indo- 
Aryans in Kashmir, the Punjab, and 
di-.trict , the Ilindustanii of the 
Ganges salltv, the Scytho-Drasi- 
dians, .among which the ^5ah^atlas are 
predominant , the Tiirco-Iranians W 
of the Indus , the Mongoloid peoples 
who hice immigr.Ttcd .aero's the 
Himalaias and the Bengalis, a 



A *N3Iivc Knslinir Shepherd 

fusion of the Drasidians and Mongols 
SiK separate language groups, apart 
from English and other jEuropoan 
tongues, have been established About 
two-thirds of the population speak 
Indo-European dialects, such as Sindhi. 
Punjabi Marathi, Hindustani, Ben- 
gali, etc , one-fifth speak Dravidian 
tongues and the others are Tibeto- 
Burmese, Munda, Tai-Chinese and 
associated languages, and Malay 
ReUgions Tliere are more than 
three times as many Hindus (339 
millions m 1931) as Mohammedans, 
the next largest rchgious body , there 


•H 
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are some 1^800 000 Boddhists and the Governor Locil self sovemment 
half as many ChnvUaos and the other m domestic matters ts gradually bcin" 
chief bodies are the Jam. Silibs and mtrodaced The Native States are in 
Parsis There are inan> local and varying relations with the Crown 
tribal creeds and even Hinduism has they usnallv control their own domes 
variations in di^erent parts of the tic affairs but are not allowed to make 
country war formallianccs ormaintamundul} 

EducahoH About one fifteenth of Urge military forces 
the population is able to read and Hularv Most of India m earl> 
write and of thes^ the great majority times was settled by dark skinned 
are men There are 8 pnnopal Dravidian and pre Dravidian stocks 
universities Calcutta Madras liom but Klongolic pe^l s prevailed m the 
bay Punjab Patna Nagpur Andhra M mountain distncts About 2100 
and Agra and a numb« of techiucal n C the Vrjaus began to penetrate the 
schools \ passes and to spread over the 

Pohttcal Divisions and Coiernment Punjab Their immigrations con 
India may be generally divided into tinned for nearly 1000 years and by 
Britiirh ruled and native-ruled States ISOO b c they v ere widely settled in 
The former are Ajmer ^^e^wa^» the the peninsula They appear to have 
Andamans and NTcohars Assam Dalu differed hrtle from the European 
chutan Bengal ]^har and Onssa members of the race at first Lving m 
Bombay Pre idency Burma (fo) simple agricultural commnmties and 
Central Provinces and Berar Coorg distinguished by regard for personal 
2>ethi hladras N AS Frootier Province liberty But the caste system of clast 
Punjab and the Lnited Provinces diffeientiatioR probably due to the 
The latter are Baroda Ceutral India relation of the conrguenng nee to the 
Agency Cocbia State Gwalior Kyder coniuered arose in early times The 
ated Jammu and Kashmir Mysore religious teaching of the Buddha e ) 
Punjab States Agency Ilajputana was partly inspired by antipathy to 
Agency Sikkim Travaocore and tbe (he conception of caste but the system 
AV Iiuia States Agency Tbe total had become too deeply rooted to be 
area of theNativre States is about one eradicated andlaler conquests accentu 
quarter of that under British rule ated this social peculiarity Historv 
Government is admini tered (I) can be definitely traced from cot 
from England through the Secretary bc when Alexander the Great reached 
of State for Ind a with a council of the Indus Greek mflucnco pre ■ailed 
betw-en 8 and 12 members ( ) in for a time in N India Asoka ("T-- 
India through the Aiceroy and two .31 nc) a native prince overdrew 
Houses the Council of State and Alexand r s successors the Seleucida; 
the Legi lative Assembly of which and founded a Hindu empire A few 
the former has 60 merabeis 33 elected generations later the Scythian mva 
and 27 nominated and the latter 143 s ons heralded the destructive inroads 
members 104electedand4lnom nated of tbe central Asian nomads which 
The Aiceroy may with the sanction disturbed N lod a at int rvals until 
of the I lag and the British Govern the 16th cent They vere followed 
ment override th Houses la matters by the AA’^te Huos (5th and 6th 
concerning public safety cents ) As a result of these incur 

Provinc al government is admmi stons India gralually fell into uttc 
stered by a gov ernor assisted by a legis contusion 

lative council and a Governor s Mofamnitdjn Con^iiesis began to 
Council of 4 members nominated by wards the end of the 10th cent. Proni 
the Crown The provinces are sn^ e ad lOOO the Afghan rulers of 
divided into divisions and distncts Ghaxni advanced their pow r until ui 
with their local officers resnonsWe to (he 13th cent they ruled most of S 
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India The Mohammedan Mongols 
threatened India under Genghis IClian 
m 1219 In 1398 Timur the Tartar 
sacked Delhi His descendant Bahar 
founded the Mogul (Mongol) Empire 
after defeating the last Afghan ruler 
of India at Panipat (1526) Akbar 
the Great (1560-1006) consolidated the 
Empire, which included part of modem 
Afghanistan and India as far S as the 
Nerbudda The kingdoms of S India, 
which had hitherto pursued an inde- 
pendent course, came under the 
Moguls 

Ihe Empire flourished under Jahan- 
gir (1005-1027) and Shah Jahan 
(1627-1668), but declined under their 
successors During the 18th cent 
many local governors became virtu- 
ally independent The Mahrattas and 
Pindaris, predatory Hindu clans, were 
masters of N central India, and terror- 
ised the Deccan In 1738 the Shah of 
Persia sacked Delhi and occupied the 
country as far as the Indus The 
Sikhs, a Hindu sect, gained control of 
the Punjab By the middle of the 
century the Empire had become a mere 
shadow 

European Influence Direct European 
contact was estabhshed with India 
when Vasco da Gama reached Calicut 
in 1498 Early in the 17th cent the 
desire to break down the Portuguese 
monopoly led to the formation of 
English, Dutcli, French, and Danish 
E India Companies The first clash 
between the new interests involved 
the Dutch and English, and led to the 
Dutch abandoning their schemes in 
India The settlements of the French 
and English w ere limited to a few coastal 
foils and trading-stations during the 
17th cent , but the confusion which 
followed the declme of the Mogul 
Empire led to intervention by the 
European traders m Indian politics 
The French, centred at Pondicherry, 
acquired considerable influence in 
central India , and v/hen the Anglo- 
French wars of the mid-I8th cent 
extended to the E the French were at 
first successful The stand of Clive 
{qv) at Arcot, and the subsequent 


campaigns of Eyre Cootc, baffled them, 
and m 1760 they were totally defeated 
at Wandiwash Britain was then 
without a European rival in India 
British Supremacy After Clive’s 
victory over native forces at Plassey 
(1767) Bntish influence became su- 
preme in Bengal Warren Hastings 
\qv), the first Governor-General, re- 
pulsed Hyder All’s invasion of the 
Carnatic (1780), checked the French 
fleet in the Indian Ocean, and effected 
far-reaching administrative and fiscal 
reforms At the end of his tenure of 
office (1785) the basis of the Bntish 
Empire in India was firmly estab- 
lished Lord Cornwallis (1786-93) 
and the Marquess of Wellesley (1798- 
1805) undertook operations which’ 
broke the power of Tippoo Sahib (the 
son of Hyder All), the independent 
pnnees of central India, and the 
Mahrattas Cornwallis continued Hast- 
ings’s administrative reforms, and 
Wellesley initiated the system of 
subsidiary alliances with native States 
The Marquis of Hastings (1813-23) 
conquered the Mahrattas and ^the 
Pindaris (1818) and defeated the 
Nepalese (1816) Under Lord Wilhani ’ 
Bontinck (1828-30) the British Gov em- 
mont began to turn serious attention 
to the social improvement of tlie sub- 
ject population Educational facili- 
ties were extended, and the custom 
of suttee (widow burning) prohibited, 
1829 Tlie renewals of the Company’s 
Charter in 1813 and 1833 had ended its 
commercial monopolies, and hence- 
forth it existed chiefly as a temtonal 
power of a nature almost unique m 
history 

Alarm at Russian advances in 
Central Asia and Persia was responsible 
for Britain's disastrous Afghan War 
(1838-42), but the Bntish power con- 
tinued to grow Sind was annexed 
(1843) and the Punjab in 1849 Part 
of Burma had been absorbed in 1820 
Under the government of Lord Dal- 
housie (184fi-50), railways were built 
and internal communications improved 
Oudh and the Central Provinces 
were acquired, 1850 Then in 1857 
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came the Indian Mntioy (f « ) 
led to the supersession of the Company 
by the direct administration of the 
Crown (ISSS) 

Under Crown Government wars have 
been mainly confined to defence of the 
fronbers snch as the second Afghan 
^^a^ (.187&-80) and the numerous 
petty campaigns on the NW Tronber 
liie pnncipal e'^ception was the 
Third Burmese War (1885-6) which 
led to the ann xabon of Upper Burma 
and the Shan States In 1877 Queen 
Victoria bad become Empress of India 
The Marquess of Lansdowne {1889- 



04) began the reform of the cnrrency 
and I^rd Curzon (1800-1005) ^ as 
indefatigable in the preparation of 
far reaching schemes of social and 
economic betterment In 1912 the 
cap tal was moved from Calcutta to 

Uclhi 

Although Indians had been asso- 
ciated with the administration s ace 
Bcntinck a day the feel ng that Uiey 
were entitled to a larger share in it 
had been growing and in Bengal 
during 1007-9 the movement assun^ 
a revolubonary aspect The Alojley 
Minto reforms were then designed to 
sabsfy legibmate nabve aspirations 
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I The rulers of the native States dis 
played great loyalty during the World 
War and recruited for the British 
Armies Radical ideas were hoivever 
extending with the spread of Western 
ideals and education and the lolluencc 
of Indian emigrants returning from 
democrabc countnes The Montagu 
Chelmsford Report advised extensive 
administrative reforms and a statute 
embodied its findings in 1019 Anb 
Bnusb agitation contmued associated 
with non co-opcration campaigns led 
by Gandhi [q v ) and there was 
serious disorder m the Punyab In 
1921 the rising of the Mohammedan 
kfopUhs was followed by vigorous 
measures for its suppression and 
later the Bengal Government received 
special extraordinary powrra to deal 
with violent crime The Indian 
Nationalist Party condemned violence 
(19 ) but disturbances persisted 
dunng the visits of the Simon Com 
mission (ye) in 19 8-29 
The Commission i recommendations 
(published 1939) foreshadowed a 
revision of the Constitution in the 
’ d rection of federalism but thev 
met with vehement di approbation in 
Indu and violence broke out again 
A Round Table Conference met m 
London m the same year to discuss 
the proposed revision of the Constitu 
tioo but the representat ves failed to 
reach agreement The British Gosem 
ment then appointed various com 
mittces to report on the more vexed 
questions and meanwhile stnet 
measnies were insbtuted to cope with 
(he disorders m India (193 j The 
Government published a tentafi e 
outline of a scheme for dealing with 
the situation which is now (1033) 
bemg considered by a parliamentary 
committee and warmly discussed by 
leaders of various opinions 

Coxswi-t SlafisCiioJ Ibstraet for 
Ini a (annual) Ilepcrl of l/ii Indian 
Statnory Commusion (Simon Com 
mission) T/i« Camb lige History of 
India Sir T W lloldemess J’eofles 
and Probl ms of India 

Indiana, State of E central USA 
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Indianapolis 


situated N of the Ohio R 

bounded N 
MKhigan and the State of 
Michigan rhe surface of the State 

'-fhi-f by the navig- 

able Ohio and Wabash Rs It is 

important agriculturally and industri- 
ally There is a large field of bitu- 
minous coal, and iron and steel 

manufactures are extensively carried 
on Wheat IS the chief cereal , others 
are oats and rye The hay crop is 
considerable The lumber (hard- 

vvood) market of Evansville on the 
f country 

1 , developed 

cspec ally by water, and electrification 
of railways between the towns is more 

there are 4 large universities The 
^"'^■'inapolis (364,000) 
3,23^503' “ ’ P°P (^*>30) 

todianapohs, capital of the State of 
Indiana, USA Planned after a 

definite model, and divided up into 
mam avenues radiating from a centre. 

It has become a pattern for the 
reconstru^ction of other Amencan cities 
Chief industries are its cattle trade 
machinery; 

364 000 

fcdian and Sinhalese Art As many 
and as widely diffenng schools and 
penods can be traced m the art of 
India as m that of Europe , neverthe 


Indian and Smhalese Ati 
between | there is a vast amount of Indian 
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work whose beauty is immediately 
^‘^'^^nisable by the European 

^e history of Indian art dates to 
prehistoric times Ancient cave paint- 
ings, like those of France and Spain, 
represent animals and hunting scenes, 
and are probably Neolithic or earlier 
there is no reason to suppose that any 
Break occurred in the cultural develop- 
ment of the race, but rather that for 
centuries sculpture and architecture 
I inust hav e been carried out in wood and 
may, and consequently have perished 
cities dating from before 
^ u ^ ^ have been discovered, in 
vvhich pieces of sculpture in marble, 
alabaster, and terra-cotta have been 
I found, as w ell as small finely-carved 
[ plaques or seals of ivory and potteiy, 
and jew cilery of gold and silver Indian 
art was, and remained, Dra vidian in 
origin, the Aryan invasion of c 1600 
B c leaving little trace on its devclop- 
ment, but the presence of the Greeks 
I alter Alexander's expedition of 320 b c 
considerably influenced both arclii- 
tecturo and sculpture in the N W and 
the Punjab 

Tbo first stone sculptures date from 
/onn Chandragupta Maurya 

(322-207 B c ) and continue with his 
descendants tlirough the Maurya 
period until 184 nc These stone - 
carv'ings are of great massive figures, 
broadly treated, and endowed wnth 
much dignity The famous Asoka 


less, to European eves there IS I djgmty The famous Asoka 

kinship manifest in all of these ddlcT lan4d^on“the"''*^ figures of animals 
— _ _ ’ on their capitals show a highly 


X tuujic Ollier- 

entiating them all quite decisively from 
most other arts of the world 
Indian art never strives to please the 
eye, but to assist the beholder — the 
worshipper in the temple— to attain 
an ecstatic, if temporary, identity with 
.^rfL'v' ^"0 Pow ers of nature To under- 


stand and appreciate fuliv jpotives and symbols which persistci 

complex In^n art foioenturies ^ Tlie emblems of Buddh 


complex Indian art it is therelori 
necessary to be acquainted with 
Indian mythology' and theology, with 
rituals of worship, of dancing and 
ceremonial, and witli the meanings of 
syrolxils and gestures Nevertheless 
in arclntectiirt, sculpture, and paint-^ 


developed artistic and technical ac- 
complishment Tlie Sunga and An- 
periods followed, lasting nto th( 
•>rd cent ad, and producing largi 
of sculptures and reliefs ir 
which appeared first many of thi 
motives and symbols which persisted 


ism are combined with those of Siva 
and Vishnu, and the other ancient 
pantheistic deities of Hinduism , and 
the carvings on the great stupas of 
-Bharhut and Sanchi illustrated many 
episodes of Buddhist legends It was 
not until or after a to 100 that the 



tf raplM at \)inu date from this tine 
Th Guf-U period has been eaUed the 
golden ago t>{ Indiin art 
Tliroiit,hout the penod ol the Middle 
\g^ nuDicroo* schools Ihrooehout 
India continued to pradsce scolt^ 
tura! and decorative work of mS 
ihr’c^Tn*"^ the southern u 
was continued until qmte 
d rorat o*.?^'* »WJ 


j^intine ol the 1 th and 
cent wlt'ghlvJeeoratuciatreVtiaS 


*?™s bter emerged in stone 

^" 7 ^^ Drat jdifn rather Sn 

»« \ryan race There are rock 
temples mocastenes 
raonameats shnnes and magnificent 
ralmg pr^es " 
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At Eilora in tJic Hyderabad State, 
a fine senes of rocK-hcivn caico. 
Brahmin, Buddinst, and Jain in stjle, 



shaped and carv'cd out of solid rock, 
show marvellous cflorts of sculpture, 
design, and varied forms of orna- 
mentation 

The Kailasa Temple in the Brahman 
caves IS one of the noblest Hindu 
remains of antiquity in India An 
interesting feature is the number of 
carved figures of varying proportions 
that guard the entrance to a shrine 

Indian architecture is divided into 
3 main styles, Dravidian, Chalulcya, 
and Northern, all rich in ornamen- 
tation and detail At Sanchi, near 
Bliilsa, stands the most imposing 
and perfect example of Buddhist 
architecture in India The Great 
Stupa, with its vast dome, doorways 
elaborately carved, vaned capitals to 
structural pillars, some of which bear 
symbols appropriate to the worship 
of the Temple, and the columned apex 
to the dome, provides an architectural 
feature of interest and wonder Not 
far away are miniature votive stupas 
scarcely a foot high A peculiarity 


of Buddhist arcfiitccturc is tfie use 
of squat columns 

The Jain style is noted for temple 
architecture, the chief characteristic! 
being the shrine cell, in whidi the 
Only light comes from the entrance 
Another variation is the large domed 
building Jain ornamentation is more 
delicate than Buddhist 
The Hindu style covers a wide field 
in N . Central, and S India It 
re'scmblcs Jam in certain forms, but 
makes considerable use of the stoned 
tower in place of the dome 

Tlic limdu temples at Rameswar 
and Tatijore m the S are famous, 
while at Ittagi (Hyderabad) is per- 
haps the most notable of the many 
groups, including work of both the 
Dravidian and Chalukyan st}des 
Eor examples of Indian Mohamme- 
dan architecture the famous Taj Utalial 
and Akbar’s Tomb at Sikandarah • 
arc outstanding, the former being one 
of the vsonders of the world See also 



Akb^r's Tomb at Sikandarah 
Architecture Conspectus of His- 
tory 

Indian Com (or Maiee), cereal 
Seed IS sown in drills 2 in, deep ana Z 
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Ganges, Godavan, and Irawadi into the 
Bay of Bengal liie chief islands of the 
E basin, Jav-a, Sumatra, etc , are mostly 
formed by the summits of submerged 
mountain ranges, and are commonly 
subject to Molent \olcanic disturb- 
ances Coral formation, often about 
volcanic nuclei, is frequent, par- 
ticularly in the central ocean The 
principal islands in the central area, 
Maldives, Laccadives, Seychelles, 
Mauritius, etc , appear to croiin tuo 
or more submanne ridges The large 
continental islands are Ceylon and 
Madagascar 

The oceanic area most frequented 
by shipping lies mainly uithin the 
tropics Tlio uniform distribution of 
mnds characteristic of the same area 
in the Atlantic is disturbed in the 
Indian Ocean by monsoon conditions 
The most settled area is from the 
Tropic of Capnconi to 10° S , where 
the S E trades persist all tlie year 
round In tlie N hemisphere the 
prevailing winds are S W in summer 
and N E in w inter In the E basin 
of the S hemisphere the pro% ailing 
winds in summer are modified by the 
N W monsoon The central ocean 
and more rarely the Arabian Sea and 
the Bay of Bengal are subject to 
violent hurricanes The chief surface 
currents of the ocean follow the direc- 
tion of the prcTOihng winds 

India Office, the British govern- 
mental department concerned with 
the conduct of Indian affairs Until 
1868 tliese w’crc administered by the 
East India Company, and supomsed 
by a Government Board of Control, 
whose president was responsible to 
Parbament In that year tliese ad- 
ministrative duties were taken ov-cr 
by a Secretary of State and a Council 
of 8 to 12 members — in 1933, of 
10 members, 3 were Indians In 
the Admmistrativ'c Divusion of the 
Office there are the followung secre- 
taryships Financial, Military', Eco- 
nomic and Ov erseas, Political and 
Secret, Public and Judicial, Services 
and General , together with an 
Accountant-General and a Super- 


intendent of tlie Records In tht 
Executive Dm'sion there is an Ac- 
countant-General’s Department, a 
Military Department, and numerous 
mLscellaneous appointments The 
India Office is situated in NVTutcliall 
London 

Tliere is also an office of the High 
Commissioner for India, who 
apjxiintcd in 1920 to act ns agent for 
local Indian Goi ernments in the 
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United Kingdom, and to undertake 
such duties as should be referred to 
him by the Secretary' of State. 

Indicators, chemical, substances 
which, under certain conditions, change 
colour or give a coloured precipitate 
so that it IS possible by their aid to 
determine the end-point of the reaction 
under observation Indicators are 
principally used m volumetric analysis 
(titration), and are usually' either 
weak acids or weak bases 

The commonest indicators are lit- 
mus, phenolphthalein, methy'l orange 
and methyl red, the more important 
of which are described under their own 
headings The use of indicators is 
discussed in tlie article Hvdrogcn-ion 
Concentration 

Indicator, Watt’s, an apparatus for 
graphically recording the relationship 
between the pressure and volume of 
steam or other working fluid in the 
cylinder of an engine In the form 
given it by Watt, and still used to-day 
for reciprocating steam-engines, the 
pressure of the steam in the cylinder 



Indicteeat 

operates a pencil on the end of a lever 
whereby the motion rrodnced by the 
pressumsmagnified The pencil wntee 
on a piece of paper wrapped rocnd a 
vertical drom which is rotated by 
means of a cord attached to the cross 
headof theengine so that the cyUndet 
rotates hist one w ay and then back in , 
proportion to the movement of the 
steam-engine piston The curve drawn 
by the pencil on the paper (i dit*ior 
diagram) thus shows the relation be 
tweenpressure and volume of the steam 
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endorsed Ao Trut Bill and 
the accused discharged Stnctlyspeak 
— such an accu ation was a bill and 
not become an indictment until it 
had been found a true bill Since the 
abobtion of the grand jury in July 
1®M the indictment may be preferred 
byany indimdnal if certain conditions 
■e fnifiUed (iee Jlry) 

IciiigHbon, se* Dyspepsia 
lodigo a naturally-occumng blue 
dye found in the juice of several plants 
of the genus Ind ofera and in woad 
It occurs as a glucoside indican which 
hydrolyses by the action of ferments 
producing glucose and mdoryl This 
latter on oxidation turns into indigo 
' small amount of commercial indigo 
lU comes from India although the 
manufacture of synthetic indigo has 
almost ruined the trade The raw 
matenal (or the maanfaciuce of 
synthetic indigo is the bydrocarboa 
napkikaltne t ) which goes through 
the following stages Naphthalene 
phthalic acid anthranilie acid -w 
phenvl glycine-o-carboxylic acid la 
loxvl c a id ^ isdoxyl ^ ind go The 
chemical constitution of indigo is 
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m the cylinder its area is propottional 
to the rate at which the en^e develop 
power in the cylinder the itidicaied 
Aofje potccT as it is called 
Indicbnent, a written accusation 
against one or more persons accused of 
a crime formerly laid before the grand 
jury which examined the evidence in 
support of the charge If at least IS 
of the jury thought the charge well 
founded the indictment was endorsed | 
True Bill the accused stood indicted ' 
and bad to be arraiened at Assizes 
Quarter Sessotis It the charge w.. 
not suSciently supported, the indict 
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Indigo IS a dark, blue powder in 
soluble m water It is a vat dye and 
applied by obtaimng the water 
soluble (in alkaline solution) indigo- 
wtute which s th reduced form of 
indigo impregnibog the tiss es with 
this and then exposing them to ait 
when oxidation takes pla e with forma 
tnn of indigo and the resulting blue 
colour Sea also Dyes Dvbixg 
Indium, a rare metallic element 
found in small quantities in zinc 
blende and obtain^ from commercial 
It IS a silver white metal softer 
. lead Numerous mdium com 
pounds have been prepared but at 
present neither they nor the metal 
.have any practical application Set 
*«lso Eibuests. 
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Indiyidnal Psyoholosy, a theory of 
psychology, propounded by Alfred 
Adler and differing in many respects 
from the psycho-analytical teaching of 
Freud whose pupil ho was According 
to Adler and his adherents, all life's ills 
emanate from lack of co-operation in 
the individual’s social life, occupation, 
or marital relations This is due to a 
WTong way of living, and it is the pur- 
pose of Adler’s individual psychology 
to discover the vocation and conduct 
best suited for the happiness of each 
individual person In the Adlerian 
technique a great part is played by 
early memory, which the Adlerians use 
largely as an indication of the psycho- 
logical "class” to winch the patient 
belongs, and the treatment to be 
adopted 


the languages of Western civilisahon 
and many of the languages of India, 
Persia, etc The family has also been 
called Indo-Germamc, Indo-Aryan, 
or simply Aryan; but none of these 
terms so well indicates its nature and 
extent as Indo-European All the 
languages of this family may be re- 
garded as vanous dialects which have 
a common ongin in a hypothetical 
parent speech Some of them 
remotely related to each other that > 
only a trained philologist can see the 
connection , others are so similar that 
no one can fail to observe the fact, 
but that they are all mter-related is a 
fact capable of scientific proof They 
fall into fairly well defined groups and 
sub-groups, as shown in the table 
below 
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Genealogical Tree of Indo European Languages 


Individual psychology has been used 
as a method for dealing wuth difficult 
children of school age 

Consult . Problems of Neurosis 
(1929) , Alfred Adler, Whal Life Should 
Mean (1931), P Mamet, The ABC 
of Adler (1928) 

Indo-Aryan Languages, see Indo- 
European Languages 

IndO'Chma, peninsula of S E Asia 
terminating in Cape Cambodia, N E of 
the Malay peninsula, and bordered by 
the Gulfs of Tonking and Siam and the 
S China Sea It comprises French 
Indo-China and most of Siam (qv), 
the W boundary is roughly deter- 
mined by the valley of the R Menam 
Indo-European Languages, a lin- 
guistic family comprising nearly all 


Indole, an organic compound which 
in the pure state consists of colourless 
crystals with a meltmg-point of 52“ C 
It occurs m coal-tar, m the essential 
oils of several flowers such as jasmme, 
and m faeces It possesses an un- 
pleasant faKial odour, but m small 
quantities is utilised in perfumery 
Indole may bo prepared synthetically 
Indonesia, general name for the 
islands of the Indian Ocean where the 
inhabitants display certain cultural 
and Imguistic traits in common Java, 
the greater part of the Dutch E 
Indies, the Phdippmes, and Borneo 
are included under this dcfimtion 
The archscology of the region is of 
great importance and interest, supply- 
ing valuable evidence of the connection 
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betwecntheciYilisatJonsoftheoldTrorM Indos the great tiver of N ^ India 
and Oceania Indonesian languages mes is the glaciers of the Karalcoram 
have also an important connection with near the sources of the Brahmaputra 
the dialects of the Facific Islanders and Gogra flowing first N W and \V 
Indonesian Lasgnages a group of atiout t/OO m It turns S into the 
Anstronesian f-anguages (?i) the I’ltnjab whence it crosses the deserts 
mostimportantof whichorel bilippine of Sind and enters the Indian Ocean 
Tormoson Malay Java Sunda and through a silt-encumbered estuary 
Da^k They are distins^ish^ from S E of Karachi The pnncipal 
Melanesian and I olynesian by their tnbutones are the Kabul R on the 
very full use of prefises and inues nght and the confluent Five Ks of 
Indore (1) a protected native State the Punjab on the left The Indus 
of Central India included m the Central traverses mainly desert and mountain 
India Agency It is governed by the ous country A few large towns are 
Maharaja Holkor and onginated as a situated on its banks of which Hj det 
feudatory of the Mahratta ruler or abad (Smd) is the chief Tlie im 
Icishwa la the I8th cent. The in Ration works in kind dependent on 
habitants are predominantly Hindu the great SuLkur barrage are of great 
The pnncipal prodnctions ore wheat economic importance The lower 
cotton and drugs— opium and cotton river u well provid^ with bndges 
are manufactured Area fiOiOsi) m usually of more strategic than com 
pop (1931) 1 318 200 (2) The capital mercial importance The nver nan 

of the State situated on high ground gable up to Attock i the pnncipal 
above the R Saraswati it is as artery of trade in the K \V Length 
important market with a considerable some 1800 m 
cotton udustry The Bntish Rest ladnslnil Conrt, a Court of Indus 
dent has his headquarters ifi the vicm trial Arbitration created 1919 towhich 
ity I op (1031) 127 300 the Minister of Labour can ref r with 

lodneaon res vUgnbtiss! the consent of both parties ladustruil 

Indolgesce, m Roman Catholic disputes for settlement, 
theology a remmion of the temporal uidostnal Organisation Industry 
punishment which is stiU due to sin nay be defined as the organisation of 
after sacramental absolution In 307 production for profit Modem indnstry 
>a]catu)ian instituted the practice of is a comparatively new development 
granting on Easter Bay a geoerai of social efiort having its ongm in the 
release to alt eveept the worst changcsbroughtaboutbythelndustnal 
ofienders. This act of grace con Revolotioa (7 v ) at the end of the 18tb 
tmued by the emperors was first and the begtnnmg of the I9th cents 
termed on indulgence by Pope The most important of these changes 
Alexander II m the llUt cent The were theintnidactionof vanousforms 
papal system of indulgences oripnated of mechanical power the development 
with Tope Gregory VII m 1077 and of machinery and the exploiting of the 
the Council of Clermont to promote principles of division of labour and its 
the Crusades granted plenary in corollary mass production 
dulgence to the Crusaders m lOOo Industrial organmtion includes 
The doctnne of indulgences was mode many aspects— geographical technical 
on article of faith by Clement VI lU human distributive and financial 
1343 but the system was abused b> Geographically industry becomes 
the farming out of indulgences established in accordance with certain 
This was severely attacked by Wyclif specified tendencies. tVhere possible 
Luther and cithers A new law it settles near the source of its raw 
regarding indulgences was framed by material thus saving the cost of trans- 
the Council of Trent m 1546 See port A similar tendency also encour 
kupsasROCaTiOK ages lU establishment close to the source 
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of power, c-ipcci'tlly where the fud is 
bulky, .IB in the ease of coal I ho fuel 
factor, however, is now Ijcin;; (ha- 
toiinttcl by tlio growth of electrical 
pov/cr, v/hirh, being easily transferable 
by wire, maltci proximity to the eourco 
tinneccs'sary, and jb already tending to 
decentralise induatry from Its tradi* 
tion.d sites. 

Access to niarltel'! is another impor- 
tanteonsidcration.and indelianccoj the 
first principle has established a large 
number of industries among the deme 
population of Imgland (rubber and 
cotton manufactures, for ey irnplc) 
which dcrivf their raw materials from 
great distance! 

The growing use of m.ichines h,i8 so 
far faded to raise agrieiillural wages, 
owing to inti'niational competition, 
but low svager. are steadily becoming 
discredited in industry, as it si, more 
widely recognised that mass production 
cannot suecced unless millions of 
people' have a high purchasing power, 

Spcci.d climatic conditions may be of 
some advantage for the establishment 
of an indu'try, the damp atmosphere 
being one of the principal factors in the 
attraction of the textile Industry to 
I^ineashirc, and the clrar, atinny, 
r, sinless weather of California malting it 
eminently Buitablofarihohradtiuartcrfl 
of motion-picture production 

The organisation of the factory, 
plant, or mine has flteadlly temded 
towards wider control and l.irgcr units 
since the industrrd revolution 'ihc 
advantages of an increase In the si/o of i 
each unit arc to bo found in the pos- 
sibility of obtaining raw materials 
cheaper in bulk, of spreading overhead | 
expanses over a larger production, of 
utilising w.aslc products economically, 
and of groatcf ease in marketing 

Tina tcntlcrtcy has been e'xprcsccd in 
three way firstly, by an increase in | 
the physical m/o of each unit ; secondly 
by amalgamation of many units 
r ng.igcd in the same process (hori- 
roiitid combination) ; thirdly, by the 
amalg.imation under one control of 
unibi engaged in succcstvc processes, 
from tile production of the rav/ matci lal ‘ 
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[ to the completion of the fimriicd pro- 
duct (vertical combination) 

'flic importance of a certain market 
and the disastrous effect of price com- 
potition on large modi rn industrial 
concerns have also encouraged that 
form of vohintaiy agreement between 
di/fc'rent niiits fn tbe same industry, 
known as the cartel, one of the* most 
important examples of which it the 
Continental Steel Cartel, which allots 
production ami inaritets to the steel 
induslncs of all important Iiuropean 
countrie i except Great Britain. 

Tile organisation of management and 
labour varies greatly from industry to 
industry, sorno (such as the coal 
industry') requiring large mimbors of 
manual workers, others (such as print- 
ing) very highly skilled labour Broadly 
speaking, control is usually passed 
clown from a board of directors to a 
gcner.il man.igcr, thence to dep.art- 
' mental m.inagers, to foremen and to 
[ xsorkers Hours .ind conditions of 
[labour, again, vary with different 
conditions Hours of labour have 
been steadily dropping flinco the 
industrial revolution, as increase fn 
machine efficiency makes it possible to 
produce more goods in less time 
Twelve and even 14 hours a day were 
not uncommon in the early years of the 
10th cent , but a Ion Hours’ Act 
was passed in 1814, and an Inter- 
national Convention In 1010 demanded 
an 8-liour day, winch in most industries 
Is at present rcg.irdod as normal 
In the autumn of 1033 it was 
.innounccd that Impcrl.d Chemicals 
Were going to try the 40-hour week hi 
their Bilhngham works 
'JIic most common rncthod of mar- 
keting is by the sale of factory jiroducts 
in bulk to a wholesaler, v/ho in turn 
supplies stores and retail shops 
bomctimcD the manufacturer canvasses 
for orders direct among retailers, or 
even sets up his own retail shops, 
Tlic modern chain-store system makes 
po"3ible large-scale buying by the 
retailer, and facilitates distribution 
Most large contracts, especially in the 
coal and engineering ladustncs, are 
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gained by tender Export marketing 
13 usually done through agents in the 
country concerned by travelling sales 
men and by the organisation of trade 
fairs and exhibitions at which goods are 
displayed to foreign bujers 
The normal financial organlsabon of 
modem industry is that of the joint 
stock company m which working 
capital IS publicly subscribed m small 
shares which represent the limit of 
responsibihty of the shareholder and 
are re arded proportionately with 
the profits These stocks and shares 
may ^ bought and sold on the 
Stock Exchanges of the world and the 
profitableness or otherwise of the con 
cera IS reflected in their current price 
liie holding of the ma]ant> of shares 
in a company cames with it the right 
of control This is in contrast with 
the private financing of business by 
one man or by two or more partners 
which was common in the early days 
of the industrial revolution when the 
unit of indusby was still comparatively 
smalL 

Still another important form of 
financial oi^amsation is repre<eDted hv 
the Co-operative Movement (^a) in 
which large numbers of retail consumers 
band together to buy and even to 
manufacture co-operatively 

Industrial BercuatiOD is the name 
given to that upheaval in social and 
economic life which marks the transi 
tion from a prunarily agncuttural to a 
primarily industnal society 

The cluef changes which it brought 
took place m England at the end of the 
isth and the bcginnicg of the 191h 
cents In several pto-T^ iveconntries 
such as Germany and the United 
States an industrial revolution led 
lowed within 0 jears of that Is Great 
Bntain 

In this country the general intro- 
duction of machmerv had so ral im 
portant socul effects In the first 
place It brought about an enonnoas 
mcrease in the output of goods of an 
kinds which m its turn raiW the 
general standard of living and made 
possible the a greatly 

*.v— 11* ' a 
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inoeased population Secondly it led 
to an unpai^eled growth in the size 
of towns as centres of manufacturing 
and u the importance of town life 
In tl» third place it introduced the 
principle known as division of labour 
Instead of one man making an article 
from the first process to the last as in 
the old economy manufacture now 
became divided mto many small pro- 
cesses each allottel to a separate 
worker As the industrial revolution 
dev-eloped this principle of division of 
labour by extension became applied 
to different regions and different 
countries some specialismg in food 
production some in raw material pro 
ducts some m manufacturing some in 
commerce There followed a great in 
crease ut international exchange and 
■n the importance of foreign trade 

Tednieal Tbs touchstone of the 
first part of (he industnal revolution 
was (he in V entjon and growth of steam 
power and its appbcation to simple 
machinery 

In 1732 Abnbam Darby bad sue 
ceeded in smelting iron with coke 
instead of with the charcoal which had 
hitherto been used for the purpose 
This invention and other subsequent 
developments in the rolling of iron 
(l"60l cheapened the cost of durable 
machinery which could resist great 
strain and great pressures \\oo<lcn 
machinery rapidly decreased m im 
portance and except where specially 
suitable vanished aimoet completely 

James Watt produced by succes- 
sive inventions between 1 GSandlTSt 
a new type of improved stcam-engme 
wnth a rotary roo ■ement This was 
partkularl> suitable for driving other 
machinery which in one industry alter 
another replaced hand power 

Coal and iron the complementary 
factors upon which almost the wbric 
later structure of the industrial revolu 
tions grew up now assumed an over 
whclimn^ importance in the economy 
ofthecountry In ISUOCreat llntam 
mined lO million tons of coal islIMS 
when the first stage of the revolution 
was accomplished 35 Biltion. tn 
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1700 she smelted 125,000 tons of pig- 
xron , in 1839, Ij- million tons 

Meanwhile, tlic development of Oiese 
basic (hcav>’) industries served in- 
creasingly in the large-scale production 
of finished goods The first industry 
to be so influenced w'ns the textile, 
which the suitable damp climate and 
abundant water-power had attracted 
to the Pennine slopes Stimulated by 
a succession of mechanical inventions, 
cotton piece-goods rapidly became, 
and for long remained, the principal 
article of JJrilish export, reaching 
normally 25 per cent of its total value 
By 1820 iron macliincry was rcplac- 
mg wooden machinery in all fields, and 
several new mventions, notably that of 
Nasmyth's steam-hammer in 1838, in- 
creased the accuracy of its manufacture 
Iron, however, proved too bnttle and 
too little durable until, m 1850, Besse- 
mer invented a process of carbonising 
iron into steel cheaply An enormous 
mcreaso in machine cfTicicncy, power, 
and durability became possible with 
this new material Other technical 
and choinical discoveries further im- 
proved steel manufacture and sowed 
tlio seeds of a now chemical industry 
As we have soon, the industrial 
revolution depended for its successes 
upon an increasing exchange of com- 
modities between one part of the 
countiy' and another, and between 
different countries 

England was fortunate in possessing 
a long coast-hne with many harbours, 
and in being at no pomt far from the 
sea Hoads had become steadily 
worse through the 17th cent , and it 
was natural tliat new traflic m liea'vy 
goods should bo diverted to those 
extensions of familiar sea routes, the 
canals A system of canals {qv] had 
been begun in the 17th cent , mainly to 
carry the increased agricultural pro- 
duction, and still further extended 
in the istli For 70 years canals re- 
mained the chief means of transport 
for the coal, iron, machinery, and 
other products of the mdustnal revo- 
lution Roads, which w'ore greatly 
unproved by the turnpike system at 


the end of the ISth centurj’, earned 
only passengers and a few luxun’ 
goods of minor importance ^ 
Canal-traflic, thoughchcap.reniainri 
very slow, and as the tempo o! hie 
m the new manufacturing towns grew 
faster, this form of transport lagged 
behind the needs of prodiiofioii H 
w as inevitable tlial slcain-pow er should 
be adapted to communication; and m 
181 1 George Stephenson built a 
tical steam locomotive The first 
passcngcr-litic was opened between 
Stockton and Darlington in 1825, and 
a line from Manchester to Liverpool. 

usingstoara-powerexclusivcly.followeu 

in 1830 The success of these pro- 
cesses caused a railway construction 
boom in the thirties and forties, and by , 
1818 there were 6000 m of lino in. 
Groat Britain, a figure which had 
been doubled by 1800 
An efficient railway network en- 
sured cheap rapid interchange of goods 
witliin the country, and still furUicr 
increased the importance of comnicrcia* 
centres It was followed by a sunini 
advance in ovcisoas transport to sene 
the rapidly expanding export trade 
The later technical dovclopnient of 
the indiistnal revolution consistCQ 
mainly m the perfection of principles 
already embarked upon or cnmsngcQ 
The cvor-incroasing flexibility and 
complexity of tlio machine reduced the 
importance of acquired skill on the 
part of the workman, and subdivided 
every manufacture into many score of 
minor processes Specialisation steadily 
increased production, whilst scientific 
research applied itself to reduction of 
manufacturing costs, utilisation of by^ 
products, standardisation, increased 
efficiency, and a general lubrication of 
the industrial macluno 

The discovery of tw o forms of pow er 
alternative to steam, gas and petrol 
must bo mentioned By their moans 
light engines could bo applied to road 
transport, and in the 'iimotics, tlio first 
modern motor-car was evolved 

Internal-combustion engmes w cro 
also applied to aviation, while heavy oil 
Diesel engines wero used for shipping. 
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long hours in their oivn homes or la 
the fields for long hours m the factones 
where their whole lives were regulated 
by their employers Early on they 
began to band themselves together for 
protection against long hours, bad 
conditions, and low wages, but tins 
tendency was frowned upon by a 
laissez-faire Government, and the 
Combination Act was passed in 1709, 
with the penalty of deportation for 
such action IVhen tins was repealed 
in 1824, however, associations of 
workers sprang up rapidly and trade 
unions became an integral part of the 
industnal system, though they did not 
receive recognition till 1807, and suf- 
fered under great disabilities till the 
end of the century 

The industrial revolution, then, has 
brought certain advantages and certain 
disadvantages to tlic worker He has 
achieved through it a much higher 
standard of living and a claim over an 
infinitely greater variety of goods 
than he had before Ho has fin the 
later stages of tlie revolution) greater 
leisure and a large number of new 
recreations to fill it He has greater 
opportunities of education, and a 
Mtter chance of rising from his posi- 
tion On the other hand. Ins vork 
tends to bo monotonous and dispinting, 
and it IS difTiciilt for him to have any 
pnde in the finished product towards 
^'^hich he only contributes one process 
He IS liable to lose his employment 
tiirough waves of industrial depression 
Over which he has no control and to be 
displaced without warning by new 
machincr}’ 

The later phases of tfic industnal 
revolution arc occupied with economic 
adjustments calculated to solve or 
ameliorate these jiroblcms 

Industnal Workers oJ the World, a 
rev'oliition.iiy orgmisation founded m 
Chicago, 1005. with a v lew to organis- 
ing all viorkcrs into one union, with 
■subdivisions for each industry, as 
Oppos'd to the old tv pe of craft un.cns 
it h isalwajsbenia vigorous body with 
a ratlier anirdiistic outlook, sabotage 
piapng .a large part, in its tactics 
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Inert Gases, the elements bdiuni, 
neon, argon, krypton, xenon, and 
radon, which belong to group 0 of tlic 
penodic system, and do not form anv 
compounds They are also sometime 
known as the rare gases Each is 
dealt with under its own heading 

Inertia, see Dynamics 

Infalhbihty, sec Papacy , Eoha'» 
Catholic CiiuncH 

Infant, a person under the age at 
which by law he acquires full legal 
capacity , this age v'anes in different 
countries, r ^ in Hungaiy' it is 23, in 
England 21 In England an infant 
has no political rights and powers; 
thus, ho cannot vote in a parhamentarj 
election or sit in Parliament An 
infant may, however, be King o' 
Queen, tliough a regent would he 
appointed where a sovereign is under 
18 An infant cannot sit on a jur)' 
though he maj be sworn as a w itncss in 
legal proceedings provided that, mtkfl 
opinion of tlic court, he understands the 
nature of an oath, or may even give 
evidence unsworn if he undtrstana! 
the dutj' of speaking the truth , bntno 
person may be convicted on the un 
corroborated evidence of an unsworn 
child An infant cannot bo sued ex- 
cept under tlic protection of a person 
called his guardian ad lilciii, appointed 
for the particular action, generally 1"^ 
father or guardian He cannot sue 
except through his ” next friend, 
usually a friend or parent, but aa 
infant maj sue in the county court for 
his wages, not exceeding £100, as if Irt 
were an adult An infant cannot 
marry except v^ ith the consent of his 
parent or guardian Uic age of capa- 
city IS IG for both sexes An infant 
can own personal property, but not * 
legal t state in land, wlifch must bt 
held m trust for him , hence he cannot 
.alienate any legal intcn st m land ha- 
he can, aubje'ct to certain restriclipos, 
alienate an equitable interest in Irttiu, 
or an interest in pure personalty 
Unless lu is a soldier or sailor, he can- 
not make a will (ft ) Conincts 
fft) made by him arc eitler vo'd a" 
agamvthim, orvoidablt b> him during 
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mmonty or withm a reasonabJe time 
after attaining majority but be can 
make a valid contract which is clearty 
lor hiS benefit and ho mast pay for 
necessaries supplied to him He is 
lully responsible for torts but where 
one of the elements of a tort v ) Is a 
guilty state of mind its evistence may 
be negatived by his youth and he 
cannot be made liable for a tort so 
closely connected with an unenforce- 
able contract that such a course 
would be tantamount to enforemg the 
contract Infants over the age of 14 
are fully responsible for their crimes 
but if under 10 their punishment is 
difierent from that of adults correction 
and the elimination of bad infiuences 
beingchiefiyaimedat Stt aUo At>OP- 
Tiov Bastard CRIUI^Al. Law 
Inlant Uortalitr rreOiaD 
lat&Bt Schools establishments for 
the education of children between the 
ages of 8 aod 8 or 9 They may be 
a special department of an ordinary 
aehool or a separate lostitut on and 
were founded by Robert Owen m Cng 
land and by O^rlin on the Continent 
SmoLoEdocation NurservSchools 
Infantry term comprising foot 
soldiers generally In modern armies 
the infantry are the spear head of 
attack and the ma nstay of defence 
isee Tactics] The ancient Creeks 
depended on their heavy armed foot 
Eoldien assisted by light armed troops 
whose chief advantage was mobility 
The distinction between heavy and 
light infantry has survived to the 
present day in the names of some 
regiments i g Highland Light In 
fantry though there is now no 
appreciablediSerencc in armament and 
equipment The Spartans mventel 
and the Macedonians perfected the 
phalanx more useful In defence than 
attack The Roman legionary was the 
classical example of Ihepcrfectlybained 
foot soldier 

In the early Middle Ages infantry 
became subordinate to the feudal 
cavalry aud the champion known 
to Homer reappears but the English 
archers at CrOcy revealed its true 
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importance aad the victories m 1470-7 
of the Swiss infantry against the 
Bnqpindian chivalry confirmed it It 
IS only possible here merely to mention 
Cromwell s New Model army and 
the innovations of Tredenck the 
Great and Napoleon Since the 19th 
cent the supremacy of infantry has 
not seriously been disputed 

Tbe invention of firearms has in 
creased the range but not changed ^e 
importance of tbe foot soldier From 
tbe earlier times he has been armed with 
a missile weapon (cross bow musket 
ride grenade etc ) and wnth a weapon 
for use at close quarters (spear sword 
pike bayonet etc ) The introduction 
(c 1700} of the bayonet made it 
possible for the two to be combined 
Tbe tactical unit of infantry in the 
British army is tbe company of c 250 
men commanded by a major or cap- 
tain It is divided into four platoent 
each under a subaltern Four com 

K nies make a ttattahon under a 
utenant colonel and lour battalions 
one infantry bneadt commanded by a 
colonel holding the temporary appoint 
meat of brigadier Xhiee infantry 
bngades are included in an infantry 
divtstOH under a major general Since 
the World War the mecbanisatton 
of the foot soldier and the cavalry 
man baa begun and it has been 
suggested that in tbe next European 
war invasion may bo entirely on 
wheels infantry moving in armed 
vehicles and cavalry represented by 
a host of swift macbine-gun motor 
machines experiments m mrchanis- 
atloQ have be a made in the British 
Ann> manceuvres Sti aJso Aruy 
I nlectfooi Diseases diseases which 
are knovm to be communicable from 
person to person 

The cause of most of these diseases 
has defin tel) been found to lie in the 
invasion and multiplication ta the body 
of germs usually visible under the 
microscope In some of the di*cascs 
bowever the germ has not been idcnti 
fied anl it is now believed that lo 
certain cases it is so small in sire as to 
be quite invisible under the highest 
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powers of the microscope \Vhen the 
germ is of these dimensions, it is called 
a vtrtis {q v ) 

Ihe way in which the germ spreads 
vanes considerably Sometimes it is 
by direct contact between the two 
people , in spray from the nose and 
moutli , in scales from the peeling skin , 
and in the excreta At other times, the 
germ spreads by indirect contact, which 
includes carnage on objects such as 
books, etc , or by flics and other insects 

In dealing with persons suffering 
from an infectious disease, tlio risk of 
their infecting other people can be 
much diminished if precautions arc 
taken First and foremost, tlie patient 
must be isolated All articles used by 
the patient must be disinfected The 
excreta must be very carefully dis- 
posed of The sick-room must be kept 
clear of insects Lastly, when the 
patient has recovered, he himself, 
together witli all his clothing, must bo 
thoroughly disinfected, and the sick- 
room must bo fumigated and thoroughly 
scrubbed out 

When the disease incidoaco of a 
population is looked at as a whole, 
some very interesting facts come to 
light For instance, some infections 
appear to he latent in a population 
over a period of months or years, and 
then suddenly large numbers of the 
population become ill at about the 
same time This is known as an 
epidemic From the study of disease 
statistics, it has been found that most 
epidemics recur at definite intervals, 
and epidemics can now bo predicted 
with an almost uncanny degree of 
certainty 

Sometimes, a disease, such as in- 
fluenza, will sweep over the whole 
world it IS then called pandemic 

When a disease is present among 
members of a population, at all times, 
to a greater or lesser degree, it is called 
endemic, but when only a few cases 
occur at irregular intervals it is called i 
sporadic 

Most infectious dise.ases have been 
made compulsonly notifiable A list j 
of these is hero given , but it must | 


be remembered that a disease cannot 
be notified until it has been diagnosed. 
Since many of the infectious diseases 
are accompanied sooner or later by 
the appearance of a rash, wc have 
here one method of recognising 
them, and of distinguishing betuxen 
them For in each disease the rasn 
appears after a definite miniber ot 
days from the onset of tlie illness 
{see Table) The onset of the illn^ 
is taken as the day on which the 
first symptom appears ; tins firs* 
symptom is usually a rise in tempera- 
ture, » e fever It must be remcin- 
bored, however, that tlie first symptoin 
of fever docs not appear iranicdiatel) 
after infection has taken place . wmcn 
the germs have entered the body, there 
IS a delay of some days, or even some 
weeks, which is known as the incuba- 
tion period, before the patient bccomw 
ill This incubation time is nearly 
constant for each particular disease, 
and upon it depends the length oi 
quarantmo necessary 


Chicken pox 
Scarlet lever 
Smallpox 
Measles 

Gcnnan hfcaslcs 

Typhus 

Tiyihoitl 

Diphtheria 

Anthrax 

Dry^slpclas 

Tuberculosis 

Pneumonia , 

Spotted Fever 


JncMhaUmUmt Da:}onvh& 
(da^s) rashappe^fi 
, About 16 1st 

About 3 2nd 

. About 12 Std 

About 10 «h 

About 14 IsMtb 

About 12 6lb 

About 11 2 iidueck 

About C None 

About S 1st 

About 4 2nd 

Several w ecks 
Not knowi 
Not kno'vn 


All the above are notifiable diseased 
with the exception of measles ano 
German measles, and also chickcn-po’G 
though during outbrcalcs of smallpox 
cliickcn-pox IS also liable to be made 
notifiable 

Inferionty Complex, a terra in 
psychology applied to a condition m 
which the assertive behaviour of cer- 
tain people IS explamed as duo to a 
desire to compensate for an imaginW 
or real weakness, defect, or nferiority 
It may show itself in various ways, as 
when a sufferer takes refuge in illnMS, 
and is so enabled to tyrannise ov'cr his 
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immediate circle It is claimed that 
the infenonty compicc is often an 
incentive to individual advance and 
prcness The classical example ad 
duced IS the case of Demosthenes the 
stammerer who developed into Demos 
thenes the orator 

Infiatios (econ ) an increase in the 
amount of money in circulatioa The 
term is also widely used to cover an 
increase m the amount of credit It 
may arise from several causes The 
most obvious is that exemplified by 
Germany after the \\ orld ar w here 
notes were turned out by the pnnbng 
presses of the Gov ernment «v fast that 
the quantity of money in circulation 
ro«e by leaps and bound mnltiplyuig I 
ever faster and faster while prices rose i 
bi(,her and higher and the money ' 
became more and more worthless 
Similar though much less violent 
inflation took place m a nsmber of 
countries aftectoeWar The cu/renc) 
bad no gold backing and was manu 
foctured without any relation to the 
amount of gold reserves (set Gou> 
Standard) 

Quito a different tvpe of inflatran 
took place la the United States in the 
years 10 2-9 Here there «a no 
appreciable increase m the amount of 
actual money in circulation which 
was backed by gold and convertible 
into gold In the United States there 
was a vast increase in bank cred t 
Though this did not have the effect of 
raising pr ces of commodities to diuy 
heights it d d affect the pnees of 
stocks and shares bonds and real 
estate Prices of these did not 
multiply as pnees of commodities did 
in Germany because the WCTtb of and 
confidence in the currency did not go 
down as the quantity of credit went 
up but It (hd cause a stupendoos 
inom in common stocks and real . 

Ir'Anreseenea (bot ) the pattern or 
arrangement of flowers in a jilant. 
The simplest ts the single terminal 
Cov er such as the tulip When 
the flowers are attached without 
stalks to a common axis as in the 


plantain the inflorescence is a spthe 
if each flower has a short stalk as in 
the bluebell and foxglove it is a 
raceme vvbich by branebng becomes a 
anule When the lower flowers 
ave longer stalks than the upper 
so that all are brought to the same 
level and form a flat head the inflor 
escence ts a corymb as m candytuft 
if a number of short stalks of equal 
length radiate from the end of the 
'flower stalk the structure is an uvtbel 
seen in parsley or hemlock A similar 
structure in v hich the top of the 



flower stalk is enlarged to form a 
receptacle on which a number of 
stalkless flowers are set is called a 
eaptiutum and is exemplified by the 
daisy A cymt is a flowering stem 
which ends m a flower but whose 
growth 13 carried on by side branches 
ansutg a tittle below the terminal 
Sower as in the elder A catkin (wil 
loworharel) s a spike of flowers of one 
sex which falls off entire burning 
detached from an articulatioo with 
the stem A spike which becomes 
succulent and bears numerous flowers 
sunounded by a sheathing bract is 
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raceme 





loflaenza 3' 

called a $paJix {Arum »nKHf4ia»»,| 
lords and ladies) A spike bcanngl 
lemala flowers only and covered wlth| 
scales Is either a rlrodt/us os lo the hop ' 
oracone asmthefir In grasses there 
are usually nnroerous sessile flowers 
arranged in small sptktUls and these! 
clusters are either set closely along 

vrfwo/ficCvMOK mmiKtKii 


% 


mat f^ccMt sun 


O 


UMflfL C/V/ntUlW 




s branched 


DICHASIUM ONCINtAlS 
central axis or produced oi 
pan cle 

Inflnenza also called La Gnppe and 
epidemic Catarrh is an infections 
disorder generally occurring as an 
epidemic It is charactensed by sod 
den invasion rap d extensive spread 
and qaick decline It was first recog 
msed in the ifitb cent and there have 
been many widespread epidemics 
several of which seem to have ongin , 
ated in Asia and spread through 
Europe to America The epidemic of 
1918 was - - - 


record and wasprev'alentoverl urope 
the USA India and Australa 
Danng the worst period of this 
epidemic over 2000 people died in 
Condon m a single week Influeara 
attacks people irrespective of their 
age or conditions of life but the 
otortality rate in relation to the num 
ber of cases is low It occurs m all 
sorts of climitcs and even in ships 
1 hich are isolated from any land 
Sioce 180 ’’ It has been considered as 
due to a mi ro-organism Daetilus 
tttfiusHics though the reasons for the 
occurrence of epidemics is not yet 
clear The incubation period vanes 
from 1 to 4 days but is usually less 
than 2 The disease may cficct 
almost any organ of the bwy and 
generally begins with an attack of 
fever shivenog headache and general 
aching throughout the body followed 
by a tore throat Mental depression 
exbausuoD and constipation generally 
accompany these symptoms wbicn 
last rather less than a week as a rule 
and leave the patient in a state where 
fatigue IS easily induced 
These genetal symptoms are aecom 
panted by three other distinct types 
specific to the infection— respiratory 
nervous and digestive or gastric 
The respiratory kind is the commonest 
It IS accompanied by running at the 
nose and the temperature may nse 
to 103 F The chief danger is the 
onset of pneumoma to which the high 
mortality of infiuenza is largely due 
The nervous form is ofteo accom 
panted by severe backache and bead 
ache neuralgia sleeplessness and 
sometimes disturbance of the heart a 
action When delirium is present it 
may pass into mama or the extreme 
depression often induced may leave 
pennanent melanchol a Sometimes 
the po son set up by the disease affects 
the brain In such a way as to produce 
coma and death When the d gcstive 
: system is the primary seat of Infection 
'vomiting colic and diarrhcea set in 
and the weakness induced in the 


e of the most serious on 
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Most cases of influenza, whatever 
the type, terminate favourably in a 
short time The disease, however, 
must not be treated lightly Some- 
times vigorous people can struggle on 
with their normal occupations, but 
this IS a false policy and most unwise 
Medical advice should be sought at the 
outset 

Information, see Practice and 
Procedure 

Infra-red Eays. The nature of 
these rays is sufficiently described in 
Light , Spectrum , Electro-magnetic j 
Radiation , Photograpiiv The rays | 
are given out by bodies at ordinary! 
temperatures , as we heat a body to 
higher and higher temperatures, it emits 
infra-red rays of shorter and shorter 
wave-length, until at c oOO® C the 
waves emitted are short enough just 
to be visible as red light We arc all 
familiar with the fact that a stove not 
red-hot may radiate heat strongly, 
apart from heating the air by direct 
contact Infra-red rays penetrate 
quite deeply into the body before they 
are absorbed, and hence infra-red 
radiation not hot enough to burn may 
be introducing more iiarmth into the 
body than radiation from brightly 
glowing sources, which is absorbed 
into the skin and therefore produces 
painful sensations of heat Infra-red 
radiation is 
used m mod- 
ern medicine 
and photo- 
graphy 
Inge, Wil- 
liam Ralph {b 
1800), Eng- 
lish divine 
and Dean of 
St Paul’sj 
Cathedral , I 
1911-33 
He was assis - 1 
tant master i 
at Eton 1884- 1 
8 , fellow and 
Dean logo tutor of Hert- 

ford College, Oxford, 1889-1004 , 
and select preacher at Oxford and ‘ 



Cambridge for many yeare “b 
tendency to pessimism as to thelunitt 
of democratic civilisation has gam- 
him the mckname of "the Gloomy 
Dean " Amongst lus literary worts 
may be mentioned Christian Mysitwn 
(1889), The Philosophy of Plctmm 
1918), and Christian Plhtcs aM 
Modem Problems (1930) 

Ingelow, Jean (1820-1897), Eugl^ 
authoress, is renowned for one super 
poem, High Ttdc on Coosi cj 
Lxncolnslnre 

T 





Ingram, Arthur Foley Winninglon 
(6 1858), Bishop of London From 


Bishop Winmnglon Ingrain 
1881—4 he acted as private tutor, after 
which (1884-5) he was curate at St 
Mary’s, Shresvsbury, later beconnug 
Private Chaplain to the Bishop oj 
Lichfield, which appointment he held 
until 1889 In 1895 he was appointed 
Rector of Bethnal Green * in 1890, 
Rural Dean of Spitalfields ; and Canon 
of St Paul's Cathedral and Bishop ot 
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Stepnej jo 1897 Since 1901 he liaalcoming law if supported by a majonty 
bKn Bishop of I./>nJon Ife U a I of voters and a majority of Cantons 
Pnvy Councillor (1901) and 'nasI Injector a d<.«ce for feeding low 
created a Kiu(,ht Commander ol the pressure fiuid into a high pressure 
Koy^ Victorian Orderin J9l0 Vuthor space It depends upon the principle 
of The S/’iriJ of Jesus (I92a) and (r« IIvdsauucs) that when the 
Holiday retcUecItons of a U erli Tour potential pressure energy of a fluid is 
(la’S) etc con\-CTted into kinetic energy by allow 

lanes [ah or] Jean Auguste Ing it to flow through a tube which 
(1780-18671 French painter ol the narrows down to a jet the jet will 
classical scnool was bom at Montau esert a suction wht b may bo used to 
ban As a boy he showed great draw another fluid into the flow 
musical talent but after going to lite When the rapidly moving mivture of 
at Toulonse at the age of I** he began fluids then passes into a gradually 
to study painting In 1790 he went to eipandmg tube pressure is regained 
Fans where he studied under Dasod at the cost of energy of motion 
and won the Crand Prir in 1801 Injectors are commonly used to feed 
He produced a number of portraits steam boilers with s'ater the para 
including one of Napoleon bemro going doxical result be ng that the pressure 
toRomainlSOfl be revisited that aty ^ the steam is sufficient to force water 
In 1S31 as director of the Cc^e de into the boiler against a pressure equal 
France in succession to \ ernct By to Its own The injector air pump is 
the time he returned to Paru ca 184 1 univenally used m chemical labors 
he was generally recognised as one ol tones an an pump worked by steam 
tho leading painters of the day In open the same pnnciple b used 
18S8 he was made a grand officer of to operate tbe vacuum brake on trains 
the IL^non d honneur and m t867 the Io)uaetiea.ihCns’4nd alegal remedy 
year of his death at the ag> of 87 the commanding a party to refrain from 
Musfe Ingres eras opened at Vtontau doing a particular act Though nega 
ban where many of his flnest works tive in form it may bo positive in 
are still to be seen effect r ; an actor threatening to 

Two of Ingres a best known paint break hia contract may beforbiddento 
ings are La Grande Odalisque (1614) appear at any theatre other than the 
and La 5i»frr< The National Callers plaintiff a Sometimes a mandalorv 
contains 3 of his works including M injunction may be granted ordering a 
de Nonias described as a good ex positive act * g tbe pulling dou n of a 
ample of portraiture in which he bcHds wall which obstru ts ancient lights 
a place with Raphael and Holbein An interim injunction ts one granted 
Inhentance that property which to protect th* plaintiff between the 
descends on the death of a person to bis tune proceed ngs are instituted and 
successors See /ssIktestaci Will, the tune the trial is heard The final 
Initiating Explosires »<rxPLOsrves order is called a perpetual injunction 
InlUaUrs Topular a constitutional Set al o rguiTY 
provision w'hich enables the citiieiu of Injurious Falsehood the wrong of 
a country to initiate a refereoduni maliciously making a false statement 
on legislation proposed by them A respecting any person wnth the lesult 
similar provision was on^mally in that other persons are deems ed and act 
eluded in tbe Constitut on of the In h upon it in a manner cat smg loss or 
Free State but was abrogated in 19^8 rhscredit to that person The person 
In Sw ticrland the method of pi^nilar injured has a right to an action for dam 
initiative may be adopted on tbe ag s See also FtiAVO Passing Off 
demand of SO 000 enfranchised at! TnV Dlach imling inA consists of 
rens and their proposal must then be gallate of iron prepared by adding a 
submitted to a referendum only be- salt ol iron to gaUic acid prepared from 
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galls To make the fluid suitable for 
■vmting, log\vood or indigo is added, 
Chinese ink consists of carbon in an 
extremely line state of division kept in 
suspension by the presence of gum 
Its preparation v^as long a secret of the 
Chinese, and their prorluct in its finest 
quality is still unequalled 

Copying ink ou'cs its colour largely 
to lo^^ood, but some iron also is add«l 
to It Other copjing and coloured 
inks arc made uith solutions of aniline 
dyes They all require the addition of 
gum in order to yield good copies 
Sympathehc inks are ininsiblo imtd 
developed by some agent One type Is 
of a colourless substance which forms a 
precipitate with the developer . thus, a 
solution of galls may be used as the ink, 
and this may be developed by a weak 
solution of an iron salt A solution of 
starch and potassium iodide may be 
used, this being developed with iodine 
The detection of such writing, in 
absence of knowledge of the correct 
developer, is often possible by photog- 
raphy or examination by ultri-violot 
light 

Printing ink consists of a pigment 
made into a paste with a thick varnish 
consisting of linseed oil, soap, and resin 
Black inks are made with various 
carbon blacks with the addition of 
Prussian blue or indigo The .art of 
making coloured inks has been brought 
to perfection for the purpose of 
colour printing {see PRJ^TING) hlark- 
tng ink consists of a solution of silver 
nitrate m dilute ammonia , the colour is 
developed by exposure toheatand light 
Inkerinan, Battle of (Cnmean War) 
(1854) 60,000 Russians under Prince 

Menzikov unexpectedly attacked the 
British camp at inkerman, near Sebas- 
topol Tlicy were held in check till 
tlie French arrived, when they re- 
treated with great loss (12,000), as 
against Allied loss of 4400 Known 
as the " Soldiers’ Battle,” since, owing 
to the dense fog at the start, the men 
fought largely on their own initiative 
Inland Revenue, Board of. Govern- 
ment department connected with the 
Treasury, which deals with the collec- 


tion of revenues from taxation, stamp- 
duties, etc It IS administered by a 
Chairman, his Deputy, and 3 Com- 
missioners 

Inlicr, geological term for a piece 
of country composed of older beds and 
coraplctelysurrounded by newer strata 

Innocent: tlio name of 13 popes 

IsNOCTNT III (Giovanni de Conti) 
(c 1100-1210), was a bnlliant scholar, - 
a fearless ruler, and a man of 
action He succeeded Cclestine HI 
in 1108, and brought the power of 
Rome to its highest point He e,x- 
commimicated the Kings of Franco 
and Spain, and compelled John of 
Cngland to receive Stephen Tanglon 
whom he had nominated as Arch- 
bishop of C.intcrbury- 

IvNoccNT XI [Benedetto Odescdtchi) 
(1C11-1C89), succeeded Clement X 
in 1070 A zealous reformer, ho 
antagonised the Jesuits by' condemn- 
ing tiieir moral teachings His pro- 
tests against Toms XIV led to the 
famous declaration of Galhcan liberties 

Innocent XII (/Intonio PignateJIi), 
Pope 1091-1700, introduced many 
reforms and ended the quarrel which, 
for half a century, had antagonised 
France and tlic Holy See 

Innocent XIII (Michelangelo 
Conti) (1721-24), came from a family 
which had produced a number of 
popes He schemed to re-estabhsh 
Roman Catholicism in England tliroiigh 
James, the Old Pretender He alien- 
ated the Jesuits 

Inns and Innkeepers The term 
"inn" covers most hotels, though it 
should be distinguished from a tavern, 
which is a mere dnnking-houso, and 
from a boarding-house (gv) An 
innkeeper is bound to receiv'o and 
afford proper accommodation to every- 
one who offers himself as a guest, 
unless there is a good reason for not 
doing so, eg if he is drunk, or if no 
room IS available The innkeeper 
must also, if possible, accommodate his 
guest’s horse and luggage, if the latter 
IS of the kind usually admitted by 
innkeepers _ He may, however, re- 
quire tender of the payment. At 
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common law whether he ha* been or entrance of the wm. The inn 
ceKheent or not be U reepotuible for keeper has a hen for hts charges on 
any loss or dimat;^ to his guest s any property which the guest may 
pfopertv ualc** it resulted from an base brought with him hut not on 
Act of Cod or of the Km>, s Enemies goods m the guests hands or those 
or of the guest himself By the sent to him for kis convenience b) a 


So t IsTtantwe I aw • 



h vilICRiludC EDdgr Sunex. tVhi Hut Hotel wl b doorwiy {rnm tb 

Priocr rw LauncMioo Cornwall 


Innkeeper s Ltabd ty Act tS63 how third part> Property detained under 
ever his liahil ty is m certain cases thisrlghtmaybesoldbyauctionif after 
limited to £30 if a copy of Section 1 g sreekshave el3p>ed and one month 
of the Act printed m plain type is before the proposed sale the inn 
conspicuonsly exhibited m the ball keeper has inserted a notice containing 
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a description of the property and the 
name of the owner, if knowi'n, in a 
London and a local newspaper 
Inns oi Court, law schools situ- 
ated in London, which have the 
privilege of admitting members to the 
English Bar Their early history is 
obscure, but the existence of these 
schools can bo traced back to the 13th 
cent They were a kind of guild, and 
nobody was permitted to practise as a 
barrister unless he had actually served 
what may be termed an apprentice- 
ship under some barrister or judge, 
with whom he would live in his private 
house , thus were developed the inns 
Most of these have ceased to exist, 
such as Staple Inn, Clement's Inn, 
New Inn, etc Serjeants' Inn, the 
most important of those no longer 
existing, was dissolved in 1877 
{see Serjeant-at-Law) There re- 
main only Gray’s Inn, Lincoln’s Inn, 
and the Inner and Middle Temple 
They are voluntary associations, oivn- 
ing valuable property Each is gov- 
erned by " masters of the bench," or 
benchers," elected from among their 
own members, whose functions mclude 
the calling of students to the Bar, and 
the taking of disciplinary measures in 
cases of professional or other serious 
misconduct Twenty benchers, five 
from each mn, form the Council of 
Legal Education, which supervises 
legal studies, organises lectures, and 
holds tile examinations The prac- 
tice of actual residence at the inn has 
long since died out, but is com- 
memorated by the " keeping terms," 
t e eating dinners in hall {see also 
Legal Educatiox) Each of the 
inns owns notable buildings The 
Inner Temple stands on the site 
anciently belonging to the Knights 
Templars It shares with the Middle 
Temple the possession of the Temple 
{gv), tlie beautiful church of the 
Kmghts The hall of the Middle 
Temple is a superb example of Eliza- 
bethan architecture, notable for its 
oak screen, and windows bearing the 
arms of former benchers The meet- 
mgs of the benchers of these two inns 
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are called " parliament " The records 
of Gray’s Inn begin in 1569, but it 
undoubtedly existed as early as the 
end of the 13th cent Bacon was its 
most illustrious member, Elizabeth a 
patron still honoured in the toasts 
drunk on " Grand Night " She it 
was who presented the carved oak 
screen for the hall, made, it is said, 
from timbers taken from ships of the 
Armada The chapel, small but ex- 
tremely beautiful, dates from the 
middle of the IGth cent Lincoln’s 
Inn is favoured by intending chancery 
lawyers Its Old Hall, erected in 
1606 on the site of Bishop’s Hall, has 
recently been restored The New Hall 
was built in 1843, when the Old Hall 
proved insufficient to accommodate the 
ever-growing number of members 
Corresponding to the English inns of 
court, and with the same functions, 
are the Faculty of Advocates m 
Edinburgh, and the King’s Inn, Dub- 
lin The latter dates from the time of 
Edward I 

Inoculation, the process by which 
infective matennl, usually a micro- 
organism, IS introduced into the 
system through a small wound in the 
skin or in a mucous membrane 
Blood poisoning and many infectious 
diseases are caused through accidental 
inoculation of microbes The intro- 
duction of a virus as a preventive 
of disease is vaccination, inoculation 
being performed on animals in experi- 
mental work 

Inoculation against smallpox with 
an emulsion from the crusts from 
patients was first practised in England 
in the early 18th cent , but was for- 
bidden by law in 1840 
Inquest, an enquiry by a coroner 
{g v) into a death by unnatural or 
unknown causes within his district, 
into a case of treasure-trove , or, in the 
City of London, into loss or injury by 
fire See also J ury 
Inquisition, a Roman Catholic tri- 
bunal for the investigation and punish- 
ment of heresy', first formed m 1210, 

St Dominic {g v) being the first 
Inquisitor-General In 1233 Pope 
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Sregoiy I\ s<*t up la each pansh some later generation Intermarriage 
i committee to search out and Imng between near relations or marriage 
before bishops ail those who were between two individuals of nervous 
adjudged heretics Such persons were temperament nia> predispose towards 
examined and if found guilty were insanity and another common cause 
excommunKated and handed oxer to is wx>ny due to overwork too little 
the avil arm for physical punishment steep or business troubles 
whi^ included torture and death "nie exciting causes are toxic in 
by burning Sicily received the nature and take the form of poison 
Inquisition m 1I'>4 Aragon in I 33 ous sub tances which circulate in the 
\enicein 1219 Prance in 13.7 The blood are earned to the brain and 
Spanish Inquisition a civil tribunal destroy the functions of the nerve 
was formed in Castile in 1479 The cells Alcohol i the most common of 
tnbunal was erected in Sept HbO these and produces varied tjpes of 
and commenced its operations at insanity SvpbilU may produce in 
Seville under the Inquisitor Cenerat sanity long alter the original infection 
Torquemada in 14SI It was (irmly with the disease and other diseas s 
established in Spain in 14S3 I or like influenia consumption and dia 
tugal 16 8 and Mexico and Peru in hetes may affect the brain The 

ISil The Inquisition was suppressed most curable form of insanity i that 
m Prance in IS98 Tuscany and associated with childbirth called puer 
haples 178. Spam 1808 but revivals peral insanity 

took place nntil e 18 0 when the in Disorders of the nervous system are 
stitutios was hnailv abolished It has most bkely to develop in adolescence 
beenstatedth-ktiii‘’36)eafs 3* 000per intheclimacten penod or in old age 
sons were put to death in Spam and Insanity g nerally comes on gradually 
SOOOOOsubjectedtolesseTpunivhmenU and is teialded by vat eras signs the 
Insamty a disease affecting part of most important Ming change in dis 
the nervous system and prMucing position either by exaggeration of 
abnormality of tniAd but impossible to previous chanctenstics or by the 
define precisely since there is no clear assumption of entirely different ones 
line of demaiuation between the grades The later symptoms manifest them 
of mental deviation from the normal selves as insane beliefs and actions 
Also there exist conditions of mind These beliefs mav be delusions or 
termed neuroses v hi h mcdKal ballucinations (; v ) 
men do not coo ider are forms of Mama is a form of insanitv charac 
insanity because tbeir ongm can as lerised by overaetz tty of the brain 
a rule be traced and a cure effected leading to garruloussess and in ad 
\ery broadly however a person who vanceu stages to incoherence the 
cannot take care of his affairs or is person becoming ra mg toad A 
dangerous to himself or other people — few maniacs die from exbausbon but 
who IS in fact unfit to lead a normal quite a number recover ^[elancbolta 
social life — may be considered Insane is charact nsed by depression and 
The causes of insanity are pre if nuld may not necessitate removal 
disposmg or excitmg both fiequentlv loan asylum the jierson being able to 
operating together By far the com appear normal in the presence of 
mon St predispo mg cause is heredity trangers by an effort of wQL Re- 
The mhented abnormahty need not be covery is frequent but some cases end 
in the form of insanity m each genera inchroni melancho! a orin dementia 
ton Epilepsy or hystena { 57 »> Dementia vanes in degree bat when 
drnnkenness or even such traits as comfdetc the patient is unable to work 
extreme vanity or intense susp cious or to converse at will Mthongh the 
ness may be expressions of insanity physical health may be unimpaired 
which appears in its extreme form m General paralysis of the insane is most 
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frequent m men of middle age and m 
most cases is duo to syphilis Death 
usually occurs within 3 years of its onset 
Many cases of insanity can be 
treated at home, the relatives and 
friends being responsible for the safety 
of the patient, and wards arc some- 
times attached to large general hos- 
pitals for the treatment of mild cases 
of short duration The asylums for the 
more senous cases are constructed as 
far as possible to resemble ordinary 
dwelling-houses, with different build- 
ings for inmates of each form or stage 
of illness Each is controlled by a 
medical superintendent and staff of 
doctors, matrons, attendants, and 
nurses The line of treatment is by 
personal influence with kindness and 
firmness, the patient being allowed 
some liberty and encouraged to work 
insenphons, see Epigraphy 
Insect Wax, see Ciiinesl Wax 
Insoctivora, an order of placental 
Mammals (q v) of lowly organisation 
showing points of contact not only 
with the Marsupials, but with the 
more highly organised Rodents, Bats, 
Dermoptora, Primates, and Carni- i 
vora However they never have the 
gnawing teeth of the Rodents, the 
wings of the bats, the flight mem- 
brane of the Dermoptora, the pre - 1 
hensile hind foot of the Primates, or the 
characteristic teeth, particularly the 
front teeth, and cranial features of the 
Carnivora The order, containing the 
smallest of all JIammals, none exceed- 
ing a rabbit in size, is found in all the 
warmer countries of the world, except 
Australia, though only a few species are 
found in S America 
In accordance with their different 
habitats, the Insectivora, which feed 
on insects, worms, or other small 
animals, exhibit considerable vari- 
ation in structure and appearance, 
but a long or longish snout is a 
typical feature They arc divided 
mto a large number of families, of 
svhich the best known are the shrews, 
desmans, moles, hedgehogs, tenrccs, 
otter shrews, jumping slirews, tree- 
shrews, and golden moles {qq v ) 


Insects, a class of the Arthropod; 
(q V ) distinguished by the division o: 
the segmented body into three dis 
tinct parts, head, thorax, and abdo 
men In typical insects, the head ha; 
a single pair of antennaj and threi 
pairs of jaws , the thorax is composw 
of three segments, each with a pan 
of legs, and the last two vvith a pas 
of wings in addition , the abdomei 
IS typically composed of 11 segments 
sometimes fewer, and this region nevci 
in mature specimens bears functiona 
walking limbs Rudimentary hmh 
are, howcvmr, sometimes present w 
the front segments, and very comraonlj 
there is a pair of tail-like limbs, thi 
cerci, on the 11th segment and hmh: 
of one or more of the preceduij 
segments may be present and act a: 
claspers in the male or an oviposito: 
in the female Of the other classes o 
Arthropods the Centipedes, or Chilo 
poda, seem to be most nearly relate 
to insects, which they resemble m thi 
opening of the generative organs a' 
the hinder end of the body , 

Insects in many ways are the mos 
highly organised members of thi 
anima kingdom They have adaptec 
themselves to almost all conditions o 
life the world over, have been de 
veloped into a great variety of distincl 
types, and are represented by number 
of distinguishable species, exceedmj 
those of any other class of animals 
One or two of the orders have acquirct 
social habits and instincts of an un 
rivalled type 

By variations in the structure o 
tile jaws, wings, and other parts, anc 
by the extent of the change, o: 
metamorphosis (q v ), they undergt 
I during development, insects hav< 
been divided into a great number o: 
orders which may bo assigned 
tliree primary subdivisions ' 

(1) Xho A-ptera or Apterygota [q» , 
which are wingless and are bcliev’cc 
never to have possessed wings, bul 
have one or more pairs of rudimentaiy 
limbs, in addition to the cerci and 
genital appendages, on the abdomen, 
and undergo at most very slight 
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jTictaniorphObiH To this fironp belong 
the liristlc-lails {q v] or 1 hysanttra, of 
which the siher-fish [q.v) is .1 \»cH- 
knowii rciirc^cntativc, the Spring- 
tails {q v) or Collctttbolr, and fioine 
very niiniite obscure insects, called 
Ptolura, Mhich differ from nil other 
insects by the absence of the antonin: 

(2) The Lxoplerygo'a, in which the 
wings, when absent, ,arc believed to 
have been sccondanly lost and when 
present arc dunng growth developed 
externally on the larva, which is 
known as the nymph, because it 
resembles the adult, except for the 
entire absence in its carl^ stages of 
wings and mature genital organs, the 
mctamoqihosis being slight The 
principal orders of this section arc 
the Orthoptera (cockroaches, grass- 
hoppers, etc ), the Dcrmaptcra (ear- 
wigs), the Plecoptcra (stone-flies), the 
Jsoptcra (white ants), the Psocoptera 
(book lice), the Anoplura (lice), the 
Lphemeropicra (mayflies), the Odonata 
(dragon-flies), and the HemtpUra 
(bugs, green-fly) {qq v ) 

(3) Iho Ptidoplerygola, which re- 
semble the Cctopterygota in the pos- 
session or absence of wings, but in 
which those appendages develop in- 
ternally, and the metamorphosis is 
complete, the young typically liatch- 
ing from the egg as a larv’a unlike the 
adult and passing into a resting or 
pupal stage during which the adult 
characters are developed To this group 
belong the Neuroptera (lacc-wings, 
ant-lions), Trtchoptcra (caddis flies), 
Lcpidoplcra (butterflies and moUis), 
CoUoptera (beetles), Hymenoptera 
(ants, bees, etc ), Dtplera (flies, gnats), 
and the Aplianipiera ((leas) (qq ti ) 

Insolvency, see Bankroptcy 

Inspiration, a theological term sig- 
nifying divine influence on the writers 
of the Bible, thus makmg their words 
Divmo revelations It is now gener- 
ally held by Christians that in the 
Bible God spcalcs to man, and that 
through the action of the Holy Spirit in 
enhghtemng, strengthening, and pun- 
fymg the human vehicle, the Word of 
God is revealed to mankmd That 


Chrivt acknowledges the irispiratios ri 
the Old Testament and the authonty w 
the prophets 13 dear in klatt. xviv 
and Liiki wiv 25, whilst St Pm! 
declares Oiat "all scripture 15 given tr 
inspintion of God ” (2 Tiro, m b') 
Manj persons other than those shov 
boolcx compnse the Bible have ckunica 
inspiration for their ^ 

sajangs , indeed, the guidance af wa 
IS recognised by all valal rchgioes 
movements Such inspiration ms) 
come bpontanconslv or through mcdi 
tatioii Though Protestantism ww 
largely founder! on the doctnne of tJie 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures, 
its modern mind is towards a 
belief that God's message is to M 
found m the spirit, rather than tM 
letter, of tlio Scriptures 

Instinct, see Animat, PsycholoS' 
Institnte ol Chanty, a 
Catholic religious Order founacd <>} 
Antonio Rosmini-Serbati (IT')"-’®'’;! 
(q V ), and devoted to educational wdk 
the preparation of candidates for tnc 
priesthood, etc It has houses la 
London, Rugby, and S Wales 
members are known as Fathers oi 
Chanty, or Rosminians 
Znshtntionahsts, see Msrunnes 
Insulin, a substance, sccrcleo o> 
groups of pancreatic cells, winch coa 
trols the amount of sugar passing law 
the blood In the absence of tni^ 
secretion Diabete! melltliis, a disease 
due to excess of sugar in the blood, slk 
in Insulin was first giv'cn as a treav" 
ment for diabetes in 1021 , it is now 
prepared from the pancreas of oxen 
and administered by injection 1* 
given in excess it aggravates the dis- 
ease It has lately been identified as 
a protein akin to egg albumin 

Insurance. The busmess of indem- 
mlymg against loss of goods, money, 
life, ability to work, etc , in return fo* 
the payment of premiums There arc 
many types of insurance business 
Probably the oldest and the xoost 
important is manno insurance, "bicn 
is concerned wnth ships and thcii 
cargoes Another important branch is 
fire insurance, and stiU others are hic 
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iiuorascv cmplrntn lubility for hoow vra« mrntlonM in the Lomlfn 
ivotkinenc cempensntioa fidelat) of Feb !S 1083 &d) it 

acetileat i&otw-car in dbabtlesi existed (or a number of 

lurance burglary inaurance lass of yew before a* n meeting place for 
profits etc etc pertons mteresled m ships from one 

When a groon of people are all point of snew or another In IfO* 
subject to possible losi each lor a the ceSee house sras mos-ed to Loro 
considerable amount but all together bard Street in the ser> centre of the 
for a comparatirelir small proportion business part of Lonlon The system 
of the total that group eaa insure of underwriting marine poll les then 
all its members against loss by collect was essentially the same as it is to-dav 
ing in premiunts a small nm from each at Lioydt Each policy is passed 
For instance if 30 people living in a round U vanous ucderwTiters each of 
street all pay premiums of a small whomputs Jowahisfunieforacertaia 
sum eacli into a pooled fond if one tom. atiis sum represents the portion 
person has a 6re the pooled fund might of the total insurance which the ladi 
be sufhLient to indemiufy the unfortu vulnai underwriter undertakes to pav 
Date person whose house was burned in the event of total lu-s of ship and 
down Any one of the SO might have cargo Several ind viduats vroutd take 
been the unlucky one and would be portioDS of each nsk in this way re- 
glad enough to pay into the fund hu ceiving premiums or commissions for 
share in return (or the secunty gamed their portion in each policy 
Tbe amount of the premiums neces The proptieter el the coSee-house 
sary to meet probable claims it eaten realising that prompt news of ships 
fated on the basis of expcri nee and was of tbe greatest Interest to his 
tbe average losses that have occurred patrons start'd the first dait) news 
in the past Life insurance premiums paper In the country (except for the 
are esticnated on elaborate statistics ofliclal Leniffn Cattite) This paper 
of the average length of life and what gave a list o I all ships of which news 
is called the expectat on ol life had been beard and was catted iU^iTJ 
^faniw Insk aner The insuring ol Nos which wa thus the forerunner 
shira and their cargoes was done in of U»yd i Oil ol to-day 
Italy and the flanseattc towns before Tbe busines:> of tnanne insurance 
It iMcame a practice in London but however was earned on vrithout rules 
It was in Loudon that the great or oiganuatton until in 1774 a loose 
institution of Lloyd s grew up side by assocution was formed and the history 
side with a few companies dome ol 1 loyd s las the institution is known 
business in the same line Lloyd s to-day> began V special Act of 
was onEuially a coQce house kept by 1‘arliaraent passed in 1S71 granted to 
Edward Lloyd in Tower Street Bear Lloyd s the rights and privileges of a 
the Thames where merchants ship- corporation, and set out its three mam 
oiraers and wealthy men formed the functions as — (a) manno insurance 
habit of meeting to gossip or to discuss business (fr) protection of members 
shipping business and where news of interests and (c) the assembling pub4i 
ships was most likely to be found cation and distribution of information 
Ships due to sad to distant ports were regardmg shipping In IS’iS an Act 
known to the men who met here and was passed authorising Lloyds toi 
policies of insurance which were like esUblLb signal stations which are 
the old Italian ones m form were now to be found throughout the world 
underwritten by wealthy merchants Lloyds may be described to-day as 
and others wath capital who knew an association of underwriters msur 
something of the business and eonld nnce brokers shipowners and mcr 
gauge the risk of a particular voyage chants which regulates and facilitates 
and a particular ship Lloyd a coflee the underwriting of manne insurance 
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(and mnny other tj-pes of jnstirancc, 
but not life insurance) by indiMtltial 
undcnvntefi Underwriting members 
are subject to rules as to deposit 
securities , they must prosude guar- 
antees for the liabilities they undertake 
A policy IS underwritten much as it 
■was in Ifie coffee-house of the 17lh 
cent An insurance broker compiles a 
simple statement which shows the 
name of the ship and its master, the 
cargo, the voyage, and the value of the 
total to be insured He hands this 
from underwriter to underwriter , 
each underwriter desiring to do so 
writes his name and the amount he 
wishes to undertake as his Inability on 
the ship When the total \ altie is made 
up m this waj, the policy is drawn up 

Mannc insurance is also done by a 
number of companies, some of which 
have been in cMStencc almost as long 
as Lloyd's itself 

/'ire Insurance, tliough now also a 
part of the business carried on at 
Lloyd’s, was developed by companies, 
and the great majontv of fire insurance 
written IS done by large companies 
The business received a great stimulus 
from the Fire of London The insur- 
ance companies started fire prevention 
and fire-hghting services before the 
fire brigade became a department of 
city government, and the fire-insurance 
companies even to-day pay an annual 
sum towards the service in London 

An important feature of English 
fire insurance is the large foreign busi- 
ness done by the British offices Eire 
insurance is WTitten m all parts of the 
world 

Ltfe-xnsurance business may be 
divided into two classes — industrial 
and ordinary Industrial insurance is 
strictly regulated by law to protect the 
interests of policy-holders For the 
most part these policies prov ide funeral 
expenses for the person insured and 
are taken up by poor people who pay 
very small sums weekly to collectors 
who call at their doors 

Ordinary life-insurance policies are 
taken out by wealthier people who 
pay annual or monthly premiums for 


sums to be paid to their depencte.' 
when they die, or for endcmiiiM- 
whicli they receive when tliey reaen < 
specified age . 

AeextUrt Tnuirnhce is anomcr la* 
portant branch of insurance bnsisK 
It includes the liabilities of emplC')^ 
for workmen's compensation, 
one of the most important brancliM c 
tlic business This particular brance^^ 
accident insurance is subject to « 
agreement between the Homo OS'C 
and the companies engaged, 
fixes a maximum profit Insunaace c 
their liability under the tVorkneo 
Compensation Act being compuhon 

It was thought advisablecithcrmt w 

State should undertake the adminism 
tion of the insurance as it does in w 
case of health and unemployment n 
suranco, or that insurance compa®' 
should be limiteel m Uie amount 
profit thev should be allowed to m" 
from tins business 

Molor-car and Avsatton Insurance^ 
two important new branches of bfs 
ness The latter is done largely * 
Lloy’d’s, while tlicformens undertake 
cliiofiy by companies (see Civil. AVi 
TION) Plate-glass insurance is anotw 
branch of growing importance . 

Another feature of modem insuram 
business ,is the Comprehensive Hous 
hold policy' which insures the bous 
holder against fire, burglary, and 
number of other risks, including i> 
bility for accidents to domestic sen an 
under the Workmen’s Compensatt 
Act Sec also UNEMPtOlMCNT ft 
SURANCE and Health Insura-vce 
Intaglio Pnntmg, see Engbavu''’*- 
Photo-engraving 
Intelligence, the power of 
understanding, of mental readiness, ' 
the ability to comprehend a situatio 
It IS differentiated from intcllw 
which IS regarded as of a higher ord 
and to comprise the power to tlm 
abstractly of matters apart from tho 
of immediate perception See at 
Animal Psv chology 
InteUigence, Mditary, the work 
obtaining and interpreting informatu 
concerning the mihtary power ai 
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intentions ot other countries both ini 
war and peace-time An Intelligence | 
Department is in most countries! 
attached to the General StaS of the 
Arm} In peace time it Veeps abreast 
of loreign developments in arms manu 
facture military strength transport 
systems and air power It collates 
statistics published by foreign Govern 
meats andalsoemploysitsownagcnts 
sometimes directing an espionage 
system (?») In case of war the, 
Intelligence Department supplies the' 
military authorities with maps and all 
other information concerning the scene 
of operations By espionage examina 
tion of prisoners and local inhabitants 
deductions from known information 
land and air reconnaissance etc 
particulars relating to the enemy a 
strength position intentions and 
reserves can be accurately obtained 
(su EspioNASB) Aeroplane and 

balloon photography has proved a par 
tteularly important dCNelopment of the 
intelligence service while aenal recon 
naissance is often able to provide up- 
to-date informabon obtainable in no 
other way 

Inter med Debts The total cost of 
tbs t\orld tVar to the Allies estimated 
at£40 000 millions was met principally I 
by home borrowing (77 per cent) | 
About 14) per cent was raised by loans 
from All ed countries the United 
States lend ng e £2150 miUions and 
Great Britain ;£15CK> millions Most of 
these sums were not transferred across 
any frontier but were merely cred ts 
granted for goods supplied Most of 
the important debts were funded at 
various dates between 19 3 and 1929 
except those of Tsan t Russia which 
were repudiated by the Soviet Govern 
ment Great Britain and France were 
both lenders and borroMers but only 
Great Britain and the United States | 
remained at the end of the \Nar with 
a large credit balance in the vanons 
transactions Britain s credit balance 
on paper included however the 483 1 
millions due from Russia now regarded 
generally as a bad debt 
The follow the figures of 


Intei-aUled Debts 
landed debts to Great Britain and the 
USA m millions of pounds and 
dotlais 

To Great Bbitaik 

£ mtihtns 

Russia (onginal loan unfunded) 433 
rrance C03 

Italy 670 

Belgium II9 

Yugoslavia 23 

Rumania 21 

Greece 21 

Portugal 21 

Other 0 

Total (excluding Russian 
interest) 


To I 


;{18S0 

s UxiTBO States 

$ millions 
4600 


Great Dntnm 

France 4026 

Italy ‘’04‘* 

Belgium 418 

Russm (original loan unfunded) 192 

Pound 179 

Czechoslovakia 118 

Other 813 

Total (excluding Russian ' 

interest) $U 734 

These loans were msde under three 
heads— ongmal war loans reconstrue 
‘ 1 and relief loans (uicludmg those 
Austria) and post ^VaT loans for 
stores and repatriation Russia was 
the first country to find itself unable to 
finance the \\ar and in the first 3 
years (1914-17) borro ved nearly £600 
lOiUions a debt which became value 
less to the lenders at the revolution. 
France next began borrowing in 
London on a gold security an example 
followed by the other AUies On the 
I entry of Umted SUf es into the W orld 
'War in Apnl 1917 Great Britain 
France ItsJy and the other Allies 
tamed th^ attention across the 
Atlantic Congress authorising credits 
up to 13000 millions a sum Uter rais^ 
'■ $10 000 millions 

Boon after the Armistice the British 
'Covemment allowed its desire for 
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cancellation of all inter-AUicd debts to 
be laiown Such a solution was not 
agreeable to the USA In Feb 1022, 
the exchange of Allied debts to the 
USA for securities was authorised, 
the minimum rate of interest being 
cent In Aug 
192„, Great Britain, faced witli a 
demand for her American debts, sent 
out the Balfour note to her debtors, 
in which she expressed her willingness 
to accept from them a sum equal to her 
owTi indebtedness, i e only one-quarter 
of their liabilities The French there- 
upon declared their policy of making 
the payment of Allied debts dependent 
upon that of reparations Various 
proposals for cancellation on both 
counts were rejected by Mr Bonar Law 
X? delegation under 

Mr Baldwin iveiit to the USA to 
make a settlement there The agree- 
ment reached allowed for the repay- 
ment of 54COO millions over 02 years 
m instalments rising from $23 milhons 
to $176 millions, interest being borne 
at the rate of 3 per cent for the first 
' thereafter at 31 per cent 

Mr Baldwin, on returning from 
announced the terms to 
which ho had agreed as soon as he 
landed and before meeting the Cabinet 
Mr Bonar Law thus felt reluctantly 
compelled to accept a settlement which 
he regarded as extremely onerous 
r. payment was made on June 

lo, 1923 Various aborbyc missions 
by French delegations to Washington 
on the same business were followed 
by a successful agreement in 1020, tlie 
rate of interest being ml up to 1930 
1 percent to 1940, 2 percent to 1950* 

3 per cent to 
I JOB, and thereafter 3J per cent The 
Belgan and Italian terms were still 
better 

Mwnwhile, agreements were made 
by Great Britain with Italy and 
France^! as to pay 
£4. millions m 1926-7, rising by /2 mil- 
millions m 1929- 
/12 600,000 annually until 
thereafter at £14 millions 
lor years — a remission of more 


Interleromein 
than tivo-tlurds the indcbtcdne'is 
Italy agreed to pay ^4,500,000 
annually for 02 years Other funding 
settlements followed, the net result ol 
which was that although Great Bntain 
lent more than one and a half tunes 
her borrowings, she avas committed to 
pay more tlian twice what she received 
Reparations due completed the balance 
of her payments 

This situation continued with little 
change until 1932 In that year the 
reparations due from Germany to to 
Allies were, except for a negligible 
balance, remitted In spile of the 
United States belief that reparations 
and Allied debts were not related, this 
action radically changed the position 

Ya._ I-- » _ai. of 


France, Italy, and other debtors 
Great Britain, who were now receiving 
no reparations, demanded remission, 
which was allowed Great Bntam, 
left with an annual net deficit of 
millions due to the United States, 
made representations in a note to that 
country' in the autumn The answer 
was unconciliatory After a further 
note, which still obtained no con 
cession, the Bntish Government, whose 
instalment was due on Dec 1®' 
offered a token payment of £2 millions 
on condition that negotiations should 
be reopened at the earliest possible 
moment The United States Govern 
ment accepted the payment, but 
refused the condition Several other 
countries followed the British example 
by making a token payment, but , 
another group, headed by France, 
defaulted New negotiations between 
Britain and the United States in the 
autumn of 1933 failed ag.am, and ilvi'ns 
arranged that another token payment 
should be made m December 

Interdict, in ecclesiastical law, n 
censure debarring a person or persons 
from the use of certam sacraments and 
other offices and ntes of the Church - 
It may also bo directed against a place 
— > e a particular church, city or 
country England was laid under nU' 
interdict for a time in the reign of 
John (1208) by Pope Innocent III ^ 
Interferometer, an instrument 
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inaldog use of the Interference of light 
{se* Omcs) for various purposes to 
s«tuch its many diflcrent forms ore 
specially adapt^ The essential pnn 
ciple of these instrnmenta consists in. 
splitting op a beam of light nsnally 
into two parts and causing these to 
taVe t«o diflerent paths and then 
recombining the two in a suitable e>e 
piece H the two paths are exactlyi 
e<iua) in length the two rays arnve in 
the eycp ece in phase with one an 
other it there is a difference in the 
path they amse out of phase and 
what are called ^nltr/ettne* /nngfs are 
seen in the eyepiece These are alter 
cate bands of light and darkness and 
represent the points at which (he I ght 
naves from the two rays reinforce and 
estingnish one another The simplest 
esaisple of such bands u seen in 
Stirtont rings (qv) Since white 
light u a nistora of a number of wase 
lengths the iaterfcrcace bands pro 
duced by it are coloured when light 


Inlerfetometet 
need not be a natter of actual distance 


colour is used this ts 

case The distance between any 
inngea represents a wave length 
a typical interferometer the path of 
one Of both of the rays can bo varied 
whereby the interference fringes are 
caused to move the number of 
fringes pass ng across the field of! 


^_?ourc« ef Light 


Rath ef Light 



To. 1 

view IS proportional to the change 
in path in terms of the wave length cd I 
the light used 

The difference m path of the light 


Rimllel Deamd 



5ci*een 
Light Source 


locit) of lii^ht IS different from that 
through W'Uich the other ray passes 
In tie Jamin interferometer (I ig 1) 
the light IS disided by falling obliquelv 
ona thick piece of glass with accurately 
parallel surfac s part is reflected at 
the first surface part passes through 
and IS reflected at the back surface 
the two beams travel parall I with one 
another to a ueoud glass plate where 
the processes of reflection are exactly 
reversed The two plates must lie 
exactly parallel and exactly equal in 
thickness and the medium through 
which the two parallel beams pass 
must bo the same If any of these 
condiliDDs arc changed interference 
fringes are produced and the appar 
atus can therefore be used to measure 
’ery slight movements or to compare 
' ’ ■ ■ of two substances 


An instrument on a similar principle is 
Lord Rayleigh s interferometer (Fi^ 
S) in which the h«,ht from a source is 
sent through two slits in the form of 
two paraUcl beams which are brought 
to a focus in an eyepiece This 
instrument has been much used for 
measuring small differences of refrac 
tive index between liquids and gases 
The most famous Interferometer was 
that devised by Michelson with the 
object of detecting a relative motion 
: between the earth and the ether the 
fiuiure led to the theory of relativity 
;(ye) The Michelson instrument is 
jdeslgncd so that the two beams Into 
I which the light is split travel over 
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paths at right angles to one another , 
instead of, as in the Jamin and 
Rayleigh instninicnts, parallel If 
light ivere a ivavc motion in an ether 
through which the earth is travelling 
like an airship through the air, the 
velocity along a path parallel to the 
earth's motion should be different 
from that at right angles to it, and 
interference should result No such 
effect IS found Sea also Rflativitv 

Consult L C Martin, Ait In- 
ti oduchon to Applied Optics (London. 
1930 ) 

Interior Decoration, tlie art of adorn- 
ing and furnishing the interior of a 
house or other building 

The problem before a decorator is 
twofold the adornment of the ceiling, 
floor, and four walls of the room itself, 
and the furnishing of the room 
Furnishing is distinct from furniture 
(q V ) The latter comprises the objects 


placed in a room for use and 
nicnt , the former includes the art oi 
arranging these objects 

The style of an interior is usually 
predetermined by the general style oi 
the house An Adam house (ox a 
modern copy) will already * 
moulded ceiling, mahogany doors wiw 
their decorative architrave, and, po* 
sibly, panelled walls and a penod are- 
place A Tudor intenor will be in a 
similar state of readiness In a new 
house, however, the interior decoratw 
is faced with the beginning of in’ 
problem The treatment of the 
floor, and ceiling depends, first, on tne 
purpose to winch the room is to be put 
and secondly, on the stylo of furnisluus 
desired If the woodwork is of 03 K 
mahogany, or walnut, the best thmgis 
to leave it alone, occasionally apjuyu’S 








Intenor Decoration 
furnishing scheme and, as a foil for good 
furniture, should be as unobtrusive as 
possible Plain painted nails match- 
ing or contrasting with the doors and 



Modern intenor influenced by need for light 
View of Lounge of Graf Zeppelin 

windows gii'e an air of cleanness and 
space Opaque glass and tiled walls 
are more suitable for a kitchen or bath- 
room than for a sitting-room Failmg 
paint, a plain cream or light-buff 
wall-paper or distemper is a fair sub- 
stitute A large-patterned paper has 
the disadvantage of making a room 
look smaller, besides drawing attention 
to Itself away from the furniture and 
emphasising the background at the 
expense of the room A picture- 
moulding. which may run directly 
under the comice, or from 10 to 18 in 
below it, leaving a fnero, not only 
supports the pictures, but permits any 
rearrangement of pictures without 
damage to the w'alls It also binds 
the room together, and does for the top 
of the walls what the skirting docs for 
their base 1 ho ceilmg and frieze may 
be safely finished m plain white dis- 
temper or in a lighter shade of the pre- 
\aiUng paintwork Wooden ceilings, 
beamed or coffered, are more suitable 
for large halls than for private rooms 
Black painted or glass ceilings may be 
attractive to the visitor, but they arc 
unbearable to live \rith On no 
account should a decorative wall- 
paper fneze bo used Ornamental 
paper edging is equally to be avoided 
The floor, if of oak, may bo left to 
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its own devices, Other woods may J ' t 
stained, to be polished in the course of < t 
the daily housework ■ * C 

The fire-place, in its literal sense / 
the focus of the room, is of paramount j 
importance Care should he taken, W - 
choosing a sitting-room, that there >> 
sufficient space on each side of the nte ' 
for an easy chair A fire-place I 

wardly placed in or near a corner^ 

useless in a sitting-room It is always 
desirable, in tlie interests of the genew 
harmony, to remove an ugly Victorian - , 
mantelpiece and grate, even if tne> 
arc in good condition „ 

The key-note of success in furnishing 
the house is restraint Overcrowoing 
and fussiness should be avoided at a 
costs Too little furniture is better 


than too much 



Louis XVI caned and rik fauteuil covered to 
old siik 


Sun-blmds for windows arc u^Wl 
when the room faces S or S W. Cur- 
tains in summer arc purely decora- 
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ti\e in winter they add to the com cnipets should have nnderfelt If 
fort of a room hv keeping it «am the floor is of oak or other hard 
Curtains made of such materials as wood a few Persian rugs arc all that 
Amencas cloth or oiled silk should be is required Linoleum and cork 
relegated to bathrooms and lavatories carpet are suitable lor passages 
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the marlcet When their design and 
construction arc icsthetically correct, 
they do not clash \Mth the work of the 
1 7th and ISth cents . and the rest of the 
room may be furnished nith antiques 
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Queen Amic Ijctiucr Cibinct ttith 
Cniiicse decorations 


Antique easy chairs and settees 
thougli most desirable from the point 
of view of appearance, are not ahiays 
very comfortable, witli their unsprung 
vebbed seats The small antiquf 
chairs are, ho.vevor, delightful in cvers' 
way A bureau (or bureau-bookcase) 

tables (including a card-table), and a 
decorative chest of drawers or tallbo\ 
will almost complete the sclieme of a 
Sitting-room 

‘1‘ning-room is practically fur- 
nished Mith a dining-table, a set of 
and a serving- or 
° Wireless cabinets ®^and 
gramophones can become verj- attrac - 1 
tive As they are essentially modern ' 


objects, it is better to treat tliem in a 
modem manner than to disguise them 
as 18th-cent antiques 

Bedrooms should have, in addihoa 
to the bedsteads, fixed wash-stands, 
built-m wardrobes, two or three 
antique chests of drawers or dressing- 
chests, with movable mirrors, and one 
or two bedside tables Built-in chcih 
of drawers are permissible, but too 
much built-m furniture m a room gives 
an air of dcadnoss and precludes an) 
rearrangement 

A word on pictures may not be out of 

place When so many onginal modem 

w orks of art arc to be had at a frifling 
cost, artistic decoration of walls is with- 
in the scope of almost e\ erv'one’s pur^e 


1 he hanging of pictures is as important 
nc 11 ,,- ; 1 -I I i...™ ’The 


ns the nirangement of furniture 
picture-cords (w-ire should never be 
used) should be emphasised rather 
than concealed They should all be the 



Interior of v Jipanesc nobleman’s bouse 
Note the virtual absence of furniture 

same colour, harmonising with the 
general colour-scheme, and hung (two 
for each picture) from the picture- 
moulding 

Ihe mam tiling to remember, in 
planning a decorative scheme, is that 
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the house has to he bved ia That or M)stenes v ) and the drama 
which soothes is better than that proper They were short enough to 
whjch disturbs A house should not be perforrnea lo the interval of a 
be a museum nor a collection of banquet or other festivity Their 
lumber rooms Sparse fine fumUnre themes were vanous as is indicated 
carefully tended in spacious rooms by the titles of the following q>cci 
suitably orientated a cautious though mens Luslv Junnlus Tks hfarnagf 
not timid blend of plain and patterned o/Ktland HtsJon Skeltons Uegni 
surfaces a ludiaous selection of pitttcB and interlude of the J-our 
purely omameutal objects such as Fletnenit and Ileywood s Play of 
pictures and cUna these are the loie and Dialogue of Ctnllenesa and 
aims which should inspire the intenor Aebifi/y 

decorator See also Couua in rm Internal Combustion Engine An 
HouE FusHiSHlNG FvBitnURn internal combustion engine is one in 
Interlocntory Proceedings set Pao- which mechanical power is derived 
CEouRE Trial. from chemical energy (n m fuel burned 

inlerlndet, a species of dramatic inside the cjrflnder itself and not in 
performance in England which formed aboiler as in the steam engine from 
a transition stage between the Miracles time to time attempts had been made 
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to utilise gunpowder and other com- 
bustibles in a power cylinder, but the 
first really practical engine, embodying 
modern principles, was that o£ Otto 
He built his first engine in 1870 in 
Germany, and embodied in it the 
principles laid dow'n by Beau de 
Rochas in Pans in 1802 w'hich are 
(I) maximum cylinder volume, with 
minimum cooling surface , (2) maxi- 
mum rapidity of expansion , (3) 

maximum ratio of expansion ; (4) 

maximum initial pressure of ignited 
charge Thus the " Otto Cycle," or 
what IS now known as the " 4-stroke " 
cycle, was evolved, with (1) down 
stroke of piston — induction , (2) up 
stroke of piston — compression , (3) 


To Engine 



down stroke of piston — firing , (4) up 
stroke of piston — exhaust 

The internal combustion engines at 
present in use may conveniently be 
divided into tivo main types those 
having " electric ignition," and those 
depending on “ compression ignition " 
Under the heading of " electric 
Ignition engines " come the gas engine, 
petrol engine, and vaporising oil 
engine Under the heading, " com- 
pression Ignition engines," come the 
Diesel, semi-Diesel, and heavy oil 
engine 

electric Igmlion Cngtnes For the 
sake of simplicity single-cylinder 
engines only arc dealt with in this 
section , the operating pnnciples being 
the same as those of multi-cylinder 
engines WTien petrol vapour and air 
are mixed in the correct proportions. 


an explosive mixture is created. _ Th 
mixture is provided by the « 
buretter," an instrument proiioe 
with a needle valve controlled ov 
float which maintains a constant lei 
of petrol round the " jets " The jet 
provided with a small hole 
which the fuel is sucked by the parti 
vacuum created in the cylinder t 
the induction stroke of the piste 
this suction being regulated by tl 
" choke,” tube fitted between the j 
and the inlet to the cylinder h 
fine spray of petrol coming throii| 
the jet IS automatically vaporis 
when it comes in contact with the s 
in the "induction pipe” (the P'| 
leading from the carburetter to t 
cylinders) Prior to combustion tl 
mixture is compressed , in the case 
petrol and air the practical maxinie 
IS c 86 lb , for paraffin vapo' 
mixtures about 76 lb , for nk® 
mixtures 160 Ib per sq m. f 
higher the compression pressure u 
more efficient the engine, but presst 
produces heat, and the limit is impose 
by the temperature which would eiic 
spontaneous combustion for the i 
dividual fuel , 

Fig 1 IS a diagrammatic represent 
tion of a single-cylinder 4-strokc pen 
engine in section On each side of tl 
top of the cylinder are the valv 
[ marked A and B. held down by sprin 
and actuated by cams dnven from tl 
crankshaft For the sake of clcame 
the cams are not shown P is b 
piston and O the connecting rod Tl 
pipe from A is the inlet pipe and lea' 
to the carburettor, tliat from B ben 
the exhaust pipe to the atmosphei 
E is the sparking plug The pisk*®, 
shown at the top of its stroke, and tl 
valve A slightly open As the pisb 
descends, the mixture is sucked in 
the cylinder from the carburetter, 
being closed towards the bottom of t 
stroke, and on the up stroke of tl 
piston the mixture is compressed J 
the top of this stroke a spark occurs ; 
E, exploding the mixture, and drivii 
the piston down B then opens, ar 
on the next up stroke the burnt gas 
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are dnven out to the exhaust ppe 
The cycle is thea repeated The 
electnc current lor the spark w pro- 
due d either by a magneto or a battery 
and induction coil means being pro- 
vided to ensure that the spark occurs at 
exa tly the right moment 

Fig 2 shows a section ol a 2 stroke 
engine the piston being at the top ol 
Its stroke A is the inlet port pio 
vided with a non return \al\e B the 
exhaust and C the transfer port 
Imagine that the space above the 
piston IS already filled with explosive 
mixture vhich is about to be fir^ and 
that the space below the piston is 
similarly filled with a roixthre drawn 
in through A from the carhiiretter 



The explns on dnves the piston down 
and as soon as B is uncovered the buret 
gases escape to the atmosph re The 
downward movement ol the piston 
also compresses the mixture in the 
crankcase so that when C is vn 
covered the mixture is forced through 
tothec^lmder and owing to the shape 
o{ the piston helps to expel the spent 
ga.es On the return stroke first B 
and then C is closed by the piston and 
the mixture compressed ready for 
Ignition A partial vacuum is also 
created in the crankcase due to the 
upward movement ot the piston and 
this draws in a fresh supply of mixture 
ready for the next stroke The 
cycle IS then repeated 

Dtestl CycU The Diesel engine 
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{or compression ignition engine) oper 
ates in a very similar manner to the 
petrol engine cither on the 2 or 
4 Stroke pnnciple the mam differences 
being that the compression pressure is 
snfBctent to effect spontaneous com 
bastion and therefore no electnc 
ignition IS provided and that pure air 
oiUy compres ed in the cylinder the 
fuel bemg pumped into the cylinder 
through an in; ctor 

Gas Etgities This term is generally 
accepted to mean a sloi running 
stai onar> unit having its crankshaft 
exposed to view and op crating on a 
mixture of coal gas (toi n gas) and air 
or producer gas and a r The gas 
engine may bL of the 2 or 4 stroke 
type and is mad m powers from 
I h p upwards siz s smaller than 
6 hp or in excess of ‘*50 hp being 
unusual It is provided with electric 
Ignition Cither of the magneto or 
accumulator and coil t)pes 

OlE s\ es This term It generally 
applied to engines ol a similar type to 
those described above but intended to 
operate on an> kind of vupon-ing oil 
such as paraffin or kerosene A 
vaponset is needed a devt e for heat 
ing the explosixc charge pnor to its 
admission into the cylinder thus 
making possible its cl ctne ignition at 
theapeuornate moment This heat is 
gencrnily derived from the exhaust ol 
the engine once it has been running 
for a lew minutes Tor starting pur 
poses petrol is used (being easily 
vapons^ Without heat) or the vapor 
iser is pre heat d by a blow lamp 
or other source ol heat 

romp erston /gni/iu" Fngi es Com 
pression igmtion or heavy-oil engines 
as they are Eomctimes called may bo 
divided into three mam categories 
the fun Diesel ot the heavy slow run 
rung type the semi Diesel or hot 
bulb engine and the modern high 
speed compress on ignit on engine 
which h as been developed only during 
the lut few years 

Full Dtt el (Sloto Sfieeif} Engines 
of this type are generally not made in 
smaller sizes than e 2S h p pet 
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cylinder, and range up to 8 cylinder sure, and is ignited immediately 
units of several thousand horse-power, comes into contact with the highl 
as used m large motor ships Tlus compressed air in the cylinder, tt 
tj'pe of full Diesel (generally a 4-stroIi.c) cycle of operations being the same : 
IS used only for stationary and marine in a Diest 1 1 ngine 
purposes, and is designed to operate at International, The, see Socialism 
speeds of betiscen 260 and 500 r p m Commumsm , First Internationa! 
On all compression ignition engines the etc 

fuel IS pumped into the cylinder against International Arbitration, see Arts 
the compression pressure at the top of tration 

the stroke, and a great deal of ingenuity International Danube Comnussio: 
has been e\pcnded on the design of sec Danube 

these pumps In some instances the International Justice, Permanei 
fuel is itself directly pumped, and in Court of, see Arbitration , Pei 
others it is forced by means of a blast manent Court or Internationa 
of air at \ cry high pressure, the former J usricE 

being on the whole the more satis- International Labonr OfBce, *1* 
factory method partment of the League of Kation: 

, Semi-Dtesel This type of engine is provision for the foundation of whic 

also of the heavy slow -running order, was laid down in Part XIII of th 
and generally functions on the 2-strokc Treaty of Versailles Its objects ai 
1 cycle The fuel injection arrange- to encourage a better feclmg bctivce 

I ments arc similar to those of the full employers and employed, a mor 

Diesel, the outstanding differences dignified conception of labour, paj 
being that the compression ratio is ment of wages sufficient to maintai 
! much lower, necessitating external heat a reasonable standard of life, umtersi 

i for starting purposes Some types acceptance of the 8-hour day. equaht 

I have a portion of the cylinder not of men's and women’s wages, psc 

, cooled , this is generally of globular tcction of young working people, an 

' shape, and is pre-heated by a blow- similar ideals It consists of a Generi 

’ lamp When the engine is once Conference of 2 delegates from eac 

started, the uncooled “ bulb ” in the nation represented in the League, a 

head remains hot enough to effect W'ell as 2 from Brazil, each pair con 

Ignition, hence the name “ hot bulb sisting of one representative of th 

engine " These engines are made in employers and one of the employee 

sizes from c 6-500 h p , and arc used Its Executive Board numbers 2 

for stationary and manne purposes, members, 12 being Government! 
and occasionally for agricultural delegates Eight industrial States ar 
tractors, etc represented, and the equality c 

High-speed Compression Ignition workers and employers is alway 

Hngines As stated previously, this preserved 

type of engine has only recently The Board meets 4 times annuallj 
' > reached a stage of commercial practic- usually at Geneva, where the Offici 

ability in its development, and been with a staff of 360, is situated 
' applied successfully to the propulsion International Law, that body t 

I of motor-boats, lorries, and buses law governing States in thei 

Coal-dust Engine Expenments are relations with one another as du 

, being earned out in connection with tinguished from national or municipe 

internal-combustion engines, intended law-, which, in a State, regulates th 

to run on coal-dust The coal is so conduct of its citizens Already <ii 
finely ground as to pour almost like a the Middle Ages the growth of civili 

liquid in the same manner as very sation. of international commerce, ani 

' finely ground flour It is blown into relations had resulted in the develop 

I the cylinder by air at very high pres- ment of customs to meet particula 
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cases these were unsystemabe haw 
ever and by no means universally or 
regularly observed In IC’o the 
Dutch jurist Hugo Grotius published 
his Dt Jure Belh et Pact^ ( Con 
cerning the law of War and leace) 
which systematised and added to 
such rules as esisted becoming the 
foundation of modem mternational 
law The rules of international law 
are in effect accepted by the States 
asbindingonthem eg the Declaration 
of Aix la Chapelle 1818 But the 
experiences of the 19th cent had m 
practice extended the terms some 
what and accordmgly the present 
rules of international law may be 
classified under three heads (a) 
universal which all the States ac 
cept «jf that relating to diploma 
tic pmmcgea {4) particulir whi h 

K rally result from treaties and 
only their signatories (r) 
eeoeral wmeh are accepted by many 
States and have a tendency to 
become universal « g The itagi e 
Conventions 1809 and 1907 
find therefore that mternational law 
develops from two source*— custom 
and treaties The farmer is the older 
and owes much to the writings ol 
jurists such as Crotms to the de 
cisiODS of prize courts to State 
ordinances etc The latter is com 
paratively modem 

International law being the body 
of tvw which regulates the rations 
of unUsed States with one anotb r 
is based on two pnnciples («) 
internal and external sovereignly ol 
each State (4) mutual recognition 
of that sovereignty {ite Statb 
S ovERKiGXTYl Fiom these pnnciplct 
flow the rules which make up inter 
national law wh ch may be classified 
as follows ( 1 ) nghts of independence 
and self preservation ( ) rights of 
intervent on in matters affecting State 
interests (3) State supremacy withm 
territorial hmits (this includes full 
legislabve and judicial power in 
regard to nationals and aheas within 
the temtonal hmits) (1) nghta of 
equality and digmty such as nghts of 
»v— W* 
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precedence the right to respect for 
the flag etc (5) nghts over State 
terntory (6) re^JonsibUity for the 
acts of servants and nationals (7) 
r^hts of legation and diplomatic 
pnvileges (8) nghts of negotiation 
and treaties Ait these rules are 
rules governing the State* in peace 
time and to them must be added the 
Uv-sofwar many of which particu 
iarly those governing the conduct of 
\ ar the treatment of pnsoners etc 
have been established by treaty See 
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Blockads etc 

International Settlements Battle of, 
tee Bask or Intbrvatiovai. Settle 

Intestacy the position when a person 
dies leaving either no wiU e ] or a 
will wbKh M invalid Until 10 o the 
destination of an intestate s property 
differed according to whether it waa 
realty or persoouty but the position 
lias been revolutionised by the Ad 
fniuscratioa of Estates Act lO^S 
vihich directs that all the property u 
to vest in the fertonal r^rtuulaUie 
{g V ) upon trust to convert into money 
and lays down new rules for the dis 
tnbulionol the rtidia yclate m the 
re due of the money a ftcr all the debts 
of the deceased have been paid These 
are (I) Thespouse UIivt^ takestho 
personal that! Is and /lOW free of 
death duties and costs with interest 
at fi per tent, fiom the death if the 
intestate left no i»sue the spouse also 
takes a life interest in the residue and 
■n default of any statutory next-of 
kio liolds the residue absol tely If 
the intestate left issue the pouse takes 
a life mterest in. half the estate Pet 
sonal chattels denotes household 
furniture and sffec ts motors domestic 
animals pictures etc ( ) Subject to 
the nghts of the surviving spouse the 
residuary estate b held upon slJtulory 
r Hs< to be divided equally among the 
chillrea ahve at the death ol the 
intestate as soon as they attain 21 cr 
marry The share of a chffd dying 
before the intestate goes to the i^ue 
of that child (3' Where there is no 
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issue, the estate, subject to the rights 
oi the surviving spouse, goes to the 
parents of the intestate (4) If there 
are no issue or parents, then, subject 
to tlic rights of the surviving spouse, 
the estate is held upon statuloyy trust 
for tlie other surviving relatives in the 
following order, each class in which any 
member acquires an interest entirely 
excluding the later class (a) whole- 
blood brothers and sisters of the 
intestate , (6) half-blood brothers and 
sisters , (c) grandparents , (d) whole- 
blood uncles and aunts . (e) half-blood 
uncles and aunts The issue of a 
person who would have been entitled 
to share had he not predeceased the 
intestate "represents” that issue, so 
that nephews and meces can take 
under (a) or (6) 

In certain cases, e g entailed 
interests, or where in a will the 
testator leaves his real or personal 
property to his heirs, the old canons, 
or rules, of descent still obtain The 
most important are (1) In c\ery case 
descent is traced from the last pur- 
chaser, I e the last person to acquire 
the land otherwise than by descent 
Thus if A dies owner of an estate which 
descended to him on the intestacy of 
B, his father, by whom it was onginally 
purchased, the claimant must prove 
that he is heir not to A but to B 

(2) Inhentances in the first place 
descend lineally to the issue of the pur- 
chaser .ego. grandson, to the ex- 
clusion of his mother, may inherit 
from a paternal grandfather if his 
own father be dead (3) Between 
persons in the same degree, males arc 
preferred to females , and among 
males in tlie same degree, the elder is 
preferred to the younger, but females 
in the same degree take equally (4) 
The issue ad tnfimlum of any deceased 
person in the line of descent represent 
tlieir deceased ancestor, being preferred 
amongst themselves according to rule 

(3) Thus, the grandchild of the eldest 
son succeeds before the younger son 
(6) On fadure of issue, the inlicntance 
goes to the nearest Imeal ancestor and 
that ancestor’s issue, paternal ancestors 


being preferred to maternal See also 
Wills , Personal Representative 

Intestines, sec Bowels 

Intnihon, a term used in philosophy 
and in common parlance, to cover a 
number of meanings It is broadly 
applied to judgments made without 
recourse to inference or indirect 
reasoning , but beyond that it is 
employed in very different senses, 
nrnging from the mere direct percep- 
tion of sense-data, to the almost 
supernatural judgment sometimes also 
called inspiration — usually the cloak 
for a prejudice which can find no more 
reasoned support 

The expression is used in rather a 
different way by Spinoza, who makes 
it the highest form of human know- 
ledge See also Ethics 

Innhn, a naturally occurring carbo^ 
hydrate found m the roots of the 
dahlia It is employed in the manu- 
facture of fructose {qv), which it 
yields on hydrolysis It is also used 
in the production of bread intended for 
diabetics 

Invar, an alloy of iron, with 30 per 
cent mckel Its coefficient of ex- 
pansion with temperature is extremely 
small, whilst its mechanical qualities, 
resistance to rust, and ease of working 
are satisfactory It is therefore much 
used for the balance-wheels and 
pendulums of watches and cloclts and 
for tapes, chains, and wires used for 
measurements m surveying land, where 
one of the chief limits to accuracy has 
always been the difficulty of knowing 
the average temperature of the 
measuring line used Unfortunately, 
invar increases very slightly m length 
with time, though only very slowly 
after the first year or two See also 
Iron and Steel , Nickel 

Inverness (or Inverness-shire), the 
largest Scottish county, occupies a 
central position in the Highlands 
between Perth and Argyll on the S , 
and Ross and Cromarty on the N 
The shire extends from the Hebrides 
to the Beauly and Inverness Firths, 
which lead mto the North Sea, and is 
nearly bisected from N E to S W by 
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Clenmore The surface is rugt^ tad at tbe point where Cleninore finds its 
isountaicovs Ben ><evis (4400 ft) way to the North Sei It Ls a port 
the highest peak in Great Britain an Important railway centre and the 
is situated here There are a Urge chief market of the I^i hlands It 
nntnbcr of nvers and freshwater wasat one tune the capitalof a Pictish 
lochs The longest nvers are the Spey kingdom Pop c 1 000 
and Findhom Lochs hess Sbiel Invntehrates, general term for all 
Loeby and Cricht are of eonsideraUe animals which have no back bone or 
sue and famous for their beauty \eTtebnl column It is not however 
Agncnltum is mamly earned on now used to sigmfy a natural ^vision 
b) small holders or crofters Cattle of animals 
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and sheep are extensively grazed Invert Sugar a mrsture of d glucose 
At Fort ^\lIl]am near the S E end of and f fructose which is obtained by the 
Clenmore largefaydro electrical plants hydrolysis of cane sugar or sucrose 
have been installed The pnncipal (ge) Invert sugar is sweeter than 
industry is distiU ng artificial fer ordinary sugar and is used In the 
tiliscTs and some textiles are mami manufacture of various wines and in 
factured near Inverness The fishing the preparation of baby foods 
industry IS important The chief towns Xnvinble Exports and Imports In 
axe Inverness the capital and Fort visible exports are those items in a 
William. Area 4211 bi) m pop conotrys balance of international 
(1931) S" 08 ( ) Capita] of the payments for which that country re* 

county of Invemess-shire situated m ceives payments apart from exports of 
the N E of the county on the B Ness merehandiso and bullion t g ship* 
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ping and banking service, interest on 
loans, insurance premiums, tourist 
expenditures, etc Invisible imports 
arc those items for which a country- 
makes payments abroad apart from 
imports of merchandise and bullion 
They are the same as the items above 
mentioned See also Balance of 
Payments 

lodme, a non-mctallic element be- 
longing to the group known as the 
halogens (q v ) Iodine is not found 
in the free state, but in combination it 
IS widely distributed, occurring pnn- 
cipally in the Chilean nitrate deposits in 
the form of sodium lodate, in the ashes 
of sea-weed, in the waters of certain 
spnngs, and in sea-water It is also 
found as one of the constituents of the 
thyroid gland (see below) Iodine 
occurs in the form of brilliant black 
crystals which volatilise witli the 
formation of a violet vapour Iodine 
IS only very slightly soluble in water, 
but it dissolves readily in some organic 
solvents, such as alcohol and chloro- 
form, and also in an aqueous solution 
of potassium iodide (see Elements) 

Iodine IS of great commercial im- 
portance, and finds utilisation m 
several fields In tlie form of its 
alcoholic solution (tincture of iodine), 
it is wndely employed as an antiseptic 

Iodine IS a vital constituent of the 
substance thyroxin (qv), which is the 
active principle of the tliyroid gland 
(q V ) and small amounts of it are there- 
fore essential in diet 

Iodine Compounds are chemically 
Similar to the compounds of the otlier 
halogens Iodine forms hydnodic 
acid, HI, which corresponds to hydro- 
chloric acid (qv), the aqueous solution 
IS employed in organic chemistry as a 
reducing agent The iodides find 
considerable employment in medicine 

Iodoform, or triiodomethanc, CHI 3 , 
the iodine analogue of chloroform, 
used considerably in surgery as an 
antiseptic in dressing wounds 

Ion, sec Atom 

Iona (or Columbkill), small Hebridean 
island close to tile coast of Mull off 
Argyllshire, from which it is separated 


by the Sound of Iona. St Columba 
founded a monastery on the island m 
A D 563, which became a famous 
centre of Celtic missionary effort 
The original monastery was destroyed 
by the Norsemen Iona was a bishop- 
ric in the Middle Ages , the cathedral 
dates from tlie 13th cent , and a large 
part IS still standing The ruined St 
Oran’s Chapel, built by Queen Margaret, 
c 1080, IS the oldest building on the 
island Area, 3 sq m , pop c 250 

lomn, distnct on the W coast of 
Asia Minor, which, with the adjacent 
islands, was colonised by the ancient 
Greeks of Ionian race The colonies 
or cities were united by a religious 
rather than a political bond The 
Asiatic lonians were somewhat de- 
spised as unmanly and plutocratic, but 
they appear to have displayed a 
considerable commercial and artistic 
genius , and Athens, in particular, 
owed much to their learning The 
lonians fell first under the sway of 
their Lydian neighbours (Cth cent 
B c ), and later were conquered by the 
Persians The Ionian Revolt against 
the Persians in 400 b c involved 
Athens and Erotna and led to the 
Persian Wars against Greece (see 
Greek History) After the defeat of 
tlie Persians at Mycale (470 B c ) 
Iona was incorporated in the Athenian 
Empire, and shared its later fortunes 

loman Islands, archipelago fnnging 
the W coast of Greece, compnsing 
Zante, Corfu, Cephalonia, Ithaca, 
Cythcra, Santa Maura, and Paxo, 
Ithaca was the home of Ulysses (qv). 
The islands are rich in minerals — 
marble, salt, coal, and sulphur Fruit 
IS grown and wine manufactured 
They form an administrative division 
of Greece Area, 740 sq m , pop 
(1028) 213.200 

Ionian Philosophers, see Piiilo- 
sopiiY, Ancient 

lonians, a Greek race dwellmg in 
Attica Eulxca, some islands in the 
ZLgean, and tliat part of Asia Minor 
called Ionia (q v ) Tlie lonians had 
a common Greek dialect, and often 
acted together polibcally The Delian 
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Confederacy (ft) w»s n league o( *nt 0 eatne ipecacuanha. Is also 
Ionian «ty States le<l by Athens It gisen to various other plants 
is doubtful from whence they came IghigenUtlrijivI a] mCrceklegend 
tradition aa.<*rts that they were tbe daughter of Agamemnon and 
ongmally ichabitAnts of tbe IVlopon Clytcmnestra. At Auln ubere the 
nesc before the time of the Acbxans or Greeks on ihcir way to atuck Troy 
Donans it has been held that they were kept by adverse winds it was 
originated in Asia itinor prophe led that only the sacnfice of 

ionle Order the second of the Greek Iphi^rnia coull procure a (wourable 
orders {U4 Ordsb) The column tneere Her honor when sho became 
stands on a base the S( flute* of the aware of her fate and her prayers and 
shaft arc separated by fillets instead entreaties make one of the most tragic 
Of by a sharp edge as in Done the scenes tn claa ical mythology At the 
capital has 4 spu^ volutes or scrolls blow was struck Iphigenu vanished 
The architrave la formed of S slabs and a goat look her place on the 
tbe second projecting slightly above altar hbe was earned away bv Diana 
the first and the third ahirte the to Tauns where she pres 1 m over her 
seconi the Ineze is pUin there is a temple When it beume her dutv to 
dentaleormce TheKomsnversionof sacnfice her brother Orestes she fled 
Ionic has ay lain shaft smaller v^utes with him taking with her Dimas 
and a larger entablature Greek statue which is said to have been set 
examples the Trechtheum and Temple upatAncia in Italy 
of Nike \thens Temple of Diana Ipswich (DCounty town of Suffolk 
Epbnue Homan Temple of 1 or lOm from the mouth of t) e K OrwrJJ 
tuna \ inlet second range of the Chief industnes are agncultural en 
Colosseum. Heme gineenng chemical f nilisers and oil 

Iowa. State of USA situated in cake and there are some important 
the Sliddte West tatween M nnesota tannen s The principal churches 
on the V and Missoun on the S include several fine specimens of I er 
immediately W of tbe Mississippi II pend cular architecture There u a 
The State it part of the great central Ifiihoent grammar school Thomas 
Bgficultural plain of V America. Wolsev w-a* bom m the town lop 
Com is the main crop wheat oaU (1031) 07 <>00 

and bay are also valuable There ts a ( ) A town in Queensland Aus 
large coalf eld and some lead u loan I tralu 2S m SW of Dnsbane It is 
The principle industry is meat packing in tbe centre of a coalmining and 
Communicttioos are highly developed industrial area and has railway works 
and there is a Urge volume of water textile and saw mills It has grown 
borne traffic on the Mississippi and the rapdly during the present century 
Missouri The State capital is at Fm t 2(1 3W 

Drs Moines (U COO] the State Iran geographical area in S W 
university at Iowa City Area Asm compr sing the rnormous table- 
5C M7 so m pop (IBM) "4 OBJB land between the vail ys of the Indus 
Ipec&cnanlia (i suiotna ipicaci and the T gns extending from the 
anha) a liratillan plant of the fam Iv Arabian Sea to tbe deserts of Turke- 
Rubiaceai shrabby la habit the dried stan and including most of Persia and 
roots of V hich are used in medicine It Aisbanutan and all Baluchutan 
is employed as an emetic piarticuUrly Mountain buttresses flank the plateau 
when there is difficulty in breathing everywhere n ng to great he ghts on 
as m cases of bronchitis or larynplis tbe N and E The interior is a vast 
and has also a stimulating effect on the saline desert Iran gives its name to 
mucous membrane of the lungs pm an important branch of the On ntal 
ducing coughing IC is also used in the Aryan languages Indo LokopsAM 
treatment of dysentery as a laxative LjfreuACC Persia 
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Iranian Langnago, An Eastern 
branch of the family of Indo-European 
Languages (qv) which, together with 
Sanslcnt and its descendants, forms the 
Aryan or Indo-Iranian group Of 
ancient Iranian languages, only one 
word of Median has sumved Avestic 
or Zend js the language of sacred 
Eoroastnan literature, and Old Persian 
IS the parent of Modern Persian, the 
most important member of the Iranian 
group Chronologically intermediate 
between Old and Modem Persian is 
Pahlavi, or Middle Persian, the 
language of later Zoroastnan writings 
Modern Persian uses the Arabic 
alphabet, and has borrowed exten- 
sively from Arabic and Turkish Other 
modem Iranian languages arc Kurdish, 
Afghan (Pushtu), and the Caspian 
languages 

Iraq [H'rahk], modem kmgdom of 
Mesopotamia, embracing the joint 
valleys of the Euphrates-Tigns, be- 
tween Turkish Kurdistan and the 
Persian Gulf , having Persia on the 
E and Arabia, Palestine, and Syria on 
the W The frontiers are not clearly 
defined , but the area of the country is 
given in recent estimates as 177,160 
sq m 

Economic Importance Imgation at 
one time rendered Mesopotamia one of 
the grananes of the world, but 
Turkish mle wrought such havoc that 
Iraq must bo regarded rather as a 
country of immense possibilities than 
of present importance Some 1000 
sq m only are at present under 
irrigation Cereals and tobacco are 
cultivated in the uplands towards 
Kurdistan, and a deliberate effort is 
bemg made to stimulate the cultiva- 
tion of cotton Large flocks graze 
the frontier hills and provide for the 
extensive export trade in wool 
Dates are largely .grown on the lower 
nver The petroleum deposits of the 
N and N E are of great importance, 
and are financed by British capital, 
and British interests have built 
extensive refineries in the S A pipe- 
Ime has been constmeted across the 
desert to Palestme The umt of 


currency is the dinar, which equals II 
sterling at par 

Population The bulk of the in- 
habitants are of Arabic race, the dwel- 
lers in the border hills, however, are 
mainly Kurdish, and there are a few 
centres of Turcoman population 
and Assyrian settlements in the North 
Alohammedanism is the prevailing 
religion The principal concentration 
of population is in the deltaic area. 
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but there is fairly even distribution 
through the river valleys The largest 
town IS Baghdad (c 260,000) Other 
important toivns are Basra, Afosul, 
and Samarra Pop at the last 
census (1020) 2,849,300 

Communications About 750 m of 
rail and 6000 m of road were open in 
1032 Motor sei vices traverse the 
desert to Beirut and link up ivith 
Turkish railways , and London has 
been reached in a week by the overland 
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route Irom Baghdad There aie air 
services from Baghdad to Cairo I'ersia 
and Syria 

CMernmenl a d Education Iraq 
b^uic a constitutional monarchy 
under a Law passed by a Constituent 
Assembly m IS't King teisal who 
had been elected its first ruler b> idebis 
cite in 19'’1 opened his first Parlia 
ment in lO^S The Senate comprises 
“0 nominated members the Lower 
House 83 elected deputies Th re are 
some 300 State-controlled primary 
schools and secondary and technical 
education are reasonably well provided 
for The first blocic of buildings tor 
the new university wus opened lu 19 0 

Eel ef and Climatt Mesopotamia 
consists of an alluvial plain rising 
N and E to the rolling foothdis of the 
Kurdish mountains S and E of the 
Euphrates the cultivable plain merges 
into the vast deserts of N \rabia 
Transjordan a and Syru The cli 
mateis unhealthy throughthemesence 
of malaria and owing to deficient 
sanitation bubonic plague typhus 
and cholera are prevalent RainuU is 
alight and confined to the winter 
mouths 

Miitory A nnmher of powerful and 
opulent civilisations have floumhed m 
the ba.in of the twin nvers of Mesopo 
tamia,ofwbichtheeaiUest that of the 
Sumenans had reached a high level by 
4000 B c The centres of government 
seem to have shifted wiUiut th* 
Sumenaa State according to the 
fluctuat on of dynastic fortunes and 
Kish Ur Awan and Ereeh among 
others ate among th* earlv capital 
cities Tiom ^mitic immigrations 
whose leaders gained power after *730 
e c arose the later empires of Assyria 
and Babj Ionia {y i ) The conquests 
of the Persian Cyrus in the 6th cent 
B c mark a period of Aryan so 
premaev Greek inSuence hoover 
under the Selenad dynasty does not 
seem to hav-e been as powerful as in 
other parts of the Macedonian Empire 
Kome at no time enjoyed undisputed 
nuthont) in Mesopotam a and had to 
struggle persistently with the Ihirthians 
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and later with the rsvived Persian 
Empire of the Scythian Sassamds 
The desperate wars between the 
Byzantines and Persia from the early 
6th cent to the early “th exhausted 
both sides and the Mohammedan 
Arabs rent Syria Palestine and hleso- 
potamia from the rival Powers almost 
at a blow completely ovetthroiring the 
Persian Empire From that time until 
the Turkish conquest in the 1 1th cent 
fifesopotamiv was ruled by the Arabian 
calipte \ hose power culminated m the 
reign of Hanin al Rashid tlio con 
temporary oi Charlemagne The 
Caliphate declined from internal dis 
scnsions and follow-ing Saracen 
invasion 

In spite of the Ktudi h Saladin s 
enlightened rule Slesopotamta con 
tinned to decline in the Middle Ages 
A temble Mongolian orn of destrue 
tion by a descendant el Jenghiz Khan 
rounded of! the process (a d 1 58-91 
After a penod of chaos the Cbmanli 
Turks conquered the region in the Ifith 

Ihe Turks during th 10th and evly 
*0th cents initiated some reforms 
especially in the direction of resettle 
meat but the general corruption 
of their governmental machinery 
rendered them intensely unpopular 
and the nationalist sentiment which 
was fermenting m Syria and Arabia 
began to appear in M sopotamla 
upon the eve of the World War 

At the clo,e of the War the British 
forces occupied almost the whole of 
Mesopotamia and the Allies an 
nounced their intention of encouraging 
the formation of an Arab State on a 
basis of self-determination Bat there 
vras delay m implementing the pro- 
raise and Britain accepted a manda 
tory authority over the reg on from 
the League of Nations a step which 
precipitated a uationalist revolt m 
19 0 In 16 1 came the election of 
the Emir Peisal as King The \oong 
State however was ihrMtened bv the 
aeighlounng Arab kingdom of Nejd 
and ai<o by the revived nationalism 
of Turkey British operations during 
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1022-3 ended the Turkish rnenaco, 
^^hlch had become acute vith the 
triumphs oI Mu-stapha Konnl Hie 
difTicullics with Ncjd were adjusted in 
1025, Britain fonnalh’ rtcognisms; 
Iratj as an independent Stale in 1927 
In 1032 Iraq entered (he Lpajpit of 
Nations Feisal died in 1933 and 
lie was succeeded bj" his son, ns Kinf; 
Ghazi 

Cqnsuit Gertnido L Bell, lintnit 
of tl,e Civil Adn'intsHattOu of Mesopo- 
iantta . S 11 J^ngngg, J'o’fr C fi.t irif< 
of Modern Iraq , Dyaft Ma> dales for 
Palestine and Iraq 

Ireland, large island to the tV of 
Great Bntain, a constituent p.art of the 
Bnlish Commonwe.alth, comprising the 
Irish Tree State and Northern Ireland 
{qq t" ) It is bounded N , S , and 
by the Atlantic and B by North 
Channel, the Irish Sea, and St 
George's Channel Much of the surface 
consists of low-Iying ground, with 
scattered groups of mountains and 
hills around the coasts and S and W of 
Lough Derg The chief heights arc 
the Wichlow Mountains in the E , the 
Spemn Mountains and Donegal Moun- 
tains in the N , several small groups in 
Connaught, the mountains of Kcirt 
in the S \V . and the Comcragh group in 
the S Much of the E coast is 
fairly unbroken, but the others are 
deeply indented, forming innumer- 
abJe loughs and bays There arc 
numbers of islands off the W and 
S W coasts 

The chief rivers are the Shannon 
which rises m co Cavan, and flows 
through several loughs in a generally 
S direction, and tlien turns \V into 
the Atlantic , and the Boyne, Foyle. 
Liffey, Suir, Blackwater, and Barrow 
The configuration of the land, with 
mountains surrounding an interior 
plain, has led to the formation of 
much bogland, and a number of lakes, 
some of them extremely picturesque, 
of which the largest are Loughs 
Neagh, Erne, Ree, Comb, Mask, and 
Derg The climate IS similar to that of 
England, but ivith a larger rainfall 
over most areas For production. 


trade, goserament, etc , see tnistt Ffttc 
Stati:, and Northerv Iitnt A^». 

History Tlic carbcsl inhabitants 
of Ireland of whom anything is de- 
finitely Inown were the Celts. Undqr 
them the (.ountrj' was split into a 
number of lordships which gradually 
coalesced into definite " kingdoms,'* 
similar to those of early England 
Chnsti.anity was introduced tn the 5th 
cent , and spread rapidly from Ulster, 
the domain of the '' high king," 
ill o\or the country Mo.arstenes be- 
came centres of national culture and 
fostered .agricnltiire and domestic 
arts From the Sfh cent the country 
sutTcred much from Dani-sh raids, and 
the Danes gradiiallv began to settle, 
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and could not bo dislodged, until, at 
the threat of an invasion, the Insh 
kings joined forces and decisively 
defeated them at the battle of Clontarf 
in the early 11 th cent 

A papal bull of 1155 made over 
Ireland to Henry II of England if he 
could restore State and Church to order 
Henry by conquest forced acceptance 
upon all the Kings of Ireland except 
those of Connaught and Ulster, and 
granted large possessions to various 
earls under himself Dnnng the early 
14th cent a strong central autlionty 
was established by the crushing of the 
nsing under Robert Bruce's brother. 
More temtory passed into the hands of 
English earls, and a steady discontent 
began to be felt. Rowcrful Insh fami- 
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lies such as tne O NciUs however 
gradually gamed authority by toter 
tnamage and the general absorption 
of the English In the middle of the 
i4tb cent these great families Skcre in 
so strong a position that Lionel Duke 
of Clarence was sent as \icen)> to 
Ireland and enacted the Statnteofl il 
kenn> (1366) Hhich named a number 
of temtones as definitely English and 
forbade intermamage and the use by 
the Anglo-Insh of Insh customs and 
language These efforts were of htOe 
avail however for so soon as a strong 
Mceroy was replaced by a sseaVer one 
the In h fusion went on apace and 
the country was not far from inde- 
pendence at the end of the 15th cent 
Under the Tudors the most xogorous 
efforts were made to anglicise the 
country and secure the aUegunce of 
the great Anglo-Irish nobles At the 
dissolution of the nooasteries chuich 
lands were offered as bribes and pre 
ferment and authority in the new 
church were given to supporters of the 
new rdgime Cut the main result was 
to produce a more strongly united and 
Catholic Ireland with a bitter dislike 
for the English Only in Ulster did 
the steady pressure succeed in its 
object andatthe flightoftheearls 
in 1007 from the province James 1 
seized 500 000 acres and planted Ulster 
with Scottish and English settlers 
which made It as it has since remained 
the most Protestant part ot the 
country The Insurrection which 
broke out in Ireland In 1611 com 
elded with the Civil ar in England 
that pot Cromwell in power Crom 
well aft rwards subdued Ireland huge 
tracts of In h territory were conbs 
cated and estates reduced to resvard 
the victors although the subsequent 
restoration of the monarchy enabled 
the depnved Irish to recover some but 
not much of their jxissessions. The 
result was another ns ng in sujjport of 
James II after he had fled via France 
to Ireland in 168S-3 Londonderry 
was besieged and hostilities continued 
until ^'Ilb3tn III took over an army 
lie met and def ated James and the 
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I lush Cathobes at the Battle of the 
Boyne in 16 JO The Catholics were 
eacliidcd from the Dublin Parliament 
and the deadlock uhich e-ristcd until 
after the tVorld \%ar had begun to be 
established At the beginning of the 
18th cent a penal c^c uas put 
into operation hicb pre ented the 
Catholics from voting teaching own 
mg land except under the most onerous 
conditions and from follouicg profes 
sional vocations 

Tor the next half<entury the Insh 
steadily sank under these burdens and 
the beginnings of a revolutionaiy 
natiORvlist policy i ere boro Under 
uiOnentiai men It succeeded b) 178** 
■n secunng the Irish Constitution 
a measure allowint, a little more free 
dom especialK in matters of domestic 
policy la 1798 came an insurrection 
wbicb was crushed with a loss of 
thousands of lives and at the close of 
thecenturv Pitt succeeded in establish 
ing the complete union of the two 
countries 

Subseoucntly largely through the 
efforts of Grattan and O ConscU the 
CatbolH. Emancipation Act was passed 
n 18 9 and remo ed most of the 
encombraoces a further effort, which 
aimed at a repeal of the Act of Union 
uas unsuccessful During this and the 
following periods Ireland shared in the 
prosperity which began to bo fairly 
widely established But the great 
potato fanune of 1816- caused wide- 
spread distress and began the move- 
ment for land reform which culminated 
in the I8BI Land Act and the 1885 
Land Purchase Act whereby tenants 
might borrow money from the State to 
purchase the land they occupied 
Later the Balfour Goteroment passed 
an Act which extended land purchase 
on B great scale The tenants repaid 
by yearly lastilments but after Mr 
de valeias access on to office in the 
Irish Tree btate the Insh Free State 
Government refused to remit these 
annuities to England This led to the 
tanll war between Great Bnta n and 
the Irish Free State 

The next step was the movement for 
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Home Rule The Homo Rule 
attempted to ‘■ecure this through 0011 - ] 
ititutionnl channeh, .ind hv various 
■iccrct six'ietic,, most notably tlici 
Fenian Soviet)* , and more important 
■-titl by the Land Tingnr. jnunded | 
bv I'arntli Glnlstono's Irish BiHs] 
oFcred a certain measure of uhit 
vas dimandtd The IPld Bill \;as 
tvcntuallv passed after rejection b\ 
the House of Lords, but the World 
War intt rr eneil 

A.ftcr the outbreak of the World War 
tlio younger Irish generation revised 
the old cn,’ that " Lngland'h d,vnpcr is 
Ireland’s opportunits and Gnirdh's 
Sinn I'cin movement for an cnlirtlj 
independent Ireland rapidly gained 
ground Help was {iroimscrl from Ger- 
manv, a citucn army was recruited and 
revolution broke out in 1010 nnglanil, 
after putting down the movement by 
force, negotiated for a settlement, but 
matters remained at a deadlock, with 
Insh feeling gaming force, until 1018, 
when the Sinn Ftiners assumed power, 
and established the DAiI. or National 
Parliament A sporadic war broke 
out in 1019 between Lnglnnd and the 
Sinn Femers, and lasted for 2 j c.ars It 
consisted of guerrilla fighting, ambush, 
and terrorism In 1921 a settlement 
was arrived at, whereby the separate 
States of the Irish Free State and 
Northern Ireland {qq v ] came into 
being Arthur Gnfiith and klichacl 
Collins accepted the Treaty, hut dc 
Valera refused to accept it 

Ireland, Chnrdi of. In 431 Pope 
Celcstinc I consecrated Palladius and 
sent him on a mission to Ireland to 
spread the Gospel It was through 
this introduction of Christianity that 
Patrick, said to have been captured 
from his Ifathcr’s farm near Boulogne 
and sold to an InsU chieftain, vowed — 
on obtaining his liberty — to labour for 
the conversion of the heathen amongst 
whom he had sojourned in bondage 
After receiving consecration, Patrick 
landed in Ireland between 440 and 
460, and until tlic 11th cent the Celtic 
Church flourished, producing its saints 
and scholars, though not recognising 
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T^pil nnthoritv until 1152 In luS' 
George Brow nc licen me the first Prota 
Lant Archbishop of Dublin, and shunV 
after, 370 monasteries were sup 
pressed lheChurch<« of England am 
Ireland were unitwl by the Act 0 
I'-mon of 1800, but in IHfiO a Bill v.a 
p.as'td disestablishing and discndo.vhi: 
the Irish Churth The Anghcai 
Church in Ireland has now- 2 atdi 
bishops and 11 bi'hops, whilst th< 
Homan Catholic Church has 1 arch 
brhops nnd 2f bishops 

Ireland, Joint (6 1879), one of lh< 
nio-t notable nwdcrti English com 
posers, best known for Ins setting o 
.Masefield’s Sra rever. He was burn a' 
Bowdon, Chcsliirc, and studied at thi 
Royal College of Music Apart froit 
soini fine songs Ireland’s best work i' 
found in his cliambcr music, such m 
his ’cello and piano sonatas, and 
: notably in his sonata lor v-iolin and 
piano 

Ireland, Norfheni, th.at jiortion o 
tlic Bntish Isles comprising tlie sn 
Insh counties of Antrim, Annagh, 
Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry, and 
Tyrone The capital is Belfast Foi 
general geography, and history up tc 
1921, scr Ireland The mam crops 
arc oats, potatoes, green vegetables, 
wheat and other cereals, fruit, and hay 
There is abundance of cattle, sheep, 
pigs, horses, and goats, as well as 
numbers of poultiy Much of the 
land IS ovvncd by tlio farmers The 
distnet IS not noh m minerals, though 
there are deposits of chalk, clay, stone, 
and iron ore The principal manu- 
factures are linen and shipbuilding, 
both of which are centred jn Belfast 
Smaller industries arc ropemaking, 
tobacco, distilling, and clotlnng Other 
chief towns are Londonderry, Armagh, 
Lifford, nnd Downpatrick Education 
is at a good standard, and the chief 
university is at Belfast The popu- 
lation is fairly equally divided between 
Catholics, Ihcsbydcnans, and Protes- 
tant Episcopalians 

Government is earned on by a 
governor, assisted by a senate and a 
House of Commons Ihese bodies are 


Ireton 

not responsible for foreign affairs 
external trade postal services etc 
which remain in the hands of the 
British Government Northern Ire 
land sends 13 members to the Im 
penal House of Commons The main 
political difficulty after the establish 
meat of the Irish Tree State the 
boundary question was settled (19‘^S) 
by a commission appointed by the 3 
Governments Taxation is levied and 
collected by the Imperial Government 
and remitted to the Ulster exchequer 
after incidental amounts for defence 
etc have been deducted and the 
fiscal system is the same as that of 



Great Bntain Area 6336 sq m 
pop (IS^e) I 2 8 501 
Ireton. senry flOU-lflOU general 
in the I’arliamentary Army during the 
Civil ^^a^and son in law of Crocnweli 
He took part in the campaigns under 
Essex and later under Manchester 
commanding the left wing at h>aseb> 
He served under Cromwell in Ireland 
and remained m command when 
Cromwell left for Scotland 

Iridium, a rare heavy white hard 
metal (see Elements] belongmg to the 
group of ptaimum metals It is found 
in some platmum ores in the form of 
osmlridium [/jjv ) The separation of 
osmium and indium is a fairiy easy 
matter owing to the easy oxidisab Iity 
of the former mctaL Indium is cm 
plo>ed in the form of an alloy wth 
platinum (IH) per cent ) for the tnanu 
facture of tips for fountain pin mbe 
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(which are not attacked even by aqua 
regia) for laboratory use It was also 
used for the construction of the stan 
dard metre which is kept at Pans 
Ins, in Greek mythology one of the 
Oceanides the attendant of Juno and 
messenger of the gods was also the 
goddess of the rainbow 

Ins {/Vs? 0ms Root rieur de 
Luce) hardy evergreen plants with 
sword shaped leaves and bulbous roots 
One species is a common plant 3-6 ft 
high beside nven and in marshes with 
lai^e handsome jellow flowers Ins 
fioTenlina is the white iris of gardens 
and ins germantca the common purple 
flag There are innumerable species 
many of great beauty found all over 
the world and many have been 
brought to England and can now be 
grown here from bulbs or rhiromes 
Irish Free State [SdorsiH Et eann) 
a self govcrniog dominion of the 
British Empire For geography and 
history to 19 I sec Ireland 
T he principal occupations of the 
people are agnculture and mdustnes 
connected with agriculture There is a 
Igooddealof bogland and other barren 
{stretches but much is fertile and 
produces good crops of potatoes 
tonups and other vegetables oats 
barley sugar beet flax and hay Of 
the total surface about two-thirdi is 
given over to crops and grazing \ ery 
Urge numbers of cattle are raised 
and some sheep pigs and other live 
stock 

There are a number of mdustnes 
of which the chief are flour milling 
brewing clothing timber dairy pro> 
duce linen tanning and various 
foodstuffs The principal imports are 
manufactured goods coal and cereals 
There are no minerals of value in the 
country To stimulate mlust^ high 
tariffs have been introduced State 
grants subsidies and electrification in 
which connection the Shannon water 
power scheme is the main sou ce of 
supply The coastal nver and Uke 
fisheries arc of value and emplty more 
than 1"000 people The chief towns 
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ford, Limerick, Wexford, Gain ay, and 
Wicklow 

Communications are fairlj well 
established, although itomewJnt pnmi- 
tjvp m remote parts of the country 
EdULTtion IS free and coinpulsors 
m elementary schools, .and the Insh 
language is a compulsory subject 
The univcrsiucs ,nrc Dublin, Cork, 
.and Galu.ay 7he bulk of the popula- 
tion IS Komnii Catholic, and tliere arc 
Protestant Jlpiccop.ahans and a fo« 
members of oUier denominations 
Government, of which the King, 
represented by a Governor-General, is 
the head, is .idministcrcd b> an execu- 
tive responsible to .a chamber of 
deputies of 163 members (the Did 
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Eireann), and a Senate of 00 members 
(the Seanad Eireann) jllembcrs arc 
elected to the Dad by uniV'ersal suf- 
frage The executive consists of the 
President and a small Cabinet Local 
government is earned on through 27 
counties, which are subdivided into 
rural districts 

The history of the Insh Free 
State has been a turbulent one The 
first Government, estabhslied before , 
the treaty with Great Britain, pro- j 
ci.simcd itself Republican Negoti- 
ations with tlie British Government 
were opened, and upon the terms 
being made known de Valera, leading 
the Kepubhean members, resigned the 
Presidency and left the Dad with 
his immediate followers The treaty 
was accepted by a very narrow 


majority, and <oon afterwards (nvil 
war broke out The Kepubhcsns 
were defc,tled, de V.alcra esc-ipcd, 
Imt Vrthtir CnfTith, the Presidcnt-clecb 
died , and Michai-l Collins, the head of 
the Free State Army, was ambushed 
and shot Mr Cosgrave, Gri.Tith's suc- 
cessor, until rtook the task of rcstonrg 
order This task proved to be a 
formidable one, and when tlit treity 
with Gre.it BnUin took effect, vvitb 
Cosgr.avt PrcMdcnt of the executive, 
the country vvas a prey to warring and 
bitter]} opposed factions, and suffering 
from aiiarchv and vnoknee of all kinds, 
Iht new Government took the 
situation ruthlessly m hand, and h} 
the middle of the year tlie Rcpublic.ins 
had ab.inrloned hostilities, and most 
of the extremists had been imprisoned 
or executed By the time of the 
Gciicr.al Election of 1027 considerable 
progress and reorg.misation had been 
achieved, and the Government, though 
iinpopul.ir for its rastnetive measures 
and high t.i-xation, liad served vicll. 
At this election tliere vva-s a large 
increase of Repubheans returned, and 
iMr Cosgrave’s m.ijority w.as an un- 
workable one Events were upset by 
the murder of Kevin O'Higgins, the 
Vice-President of the executive 
council, for which tlie Republicans 
were blamed, though de Valera re- 
pudiated the act Although the Cos- 
grav’e Government slightly increased 
Its majority. Republicanism grew 
steadily dunng the next few years, and 
in the election of 1032 de Valera vvas 
returned to power with a narrow 
Republican majonty Near the be- 
guiningof his terra of office his Govern- 
ment declined to pay Britain the land 
annuities {see Ireland, Historv), and 
reprisal tariffs were instituted by 
Bntain An event of some politiciil 
I significance was the formation by 
^ General O'Duffy in 1033 of a National 
P.Trty whose .aim vvas closer co-opera- 
tion with England, and the conclusion 
of an agreement with the Cosgravo 
Party and otliers 

In the autumn of 1933 Mr, de Valera 
introduced three Bills with the object of 
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making the State an udepeedent Re* 
public totally diasociated from the 
Crovrn and the British Empire and 
these were mssed b> the Did >n 
Kovember The British Go\emment 
stated in Pariument that these 
measures s^ere a breach of the Treaty 
like Mr de Valeras prcNuous abolition 
of the Oath of Allegiance and the 
withholding of the land annuities 

Irkutsk, city in the Siberian Area 
USSR and capital of the £ 
Sibenan Region situated some 49 m 
V> of Lake Baikal on the Angara a 
tributary of the \enisei It w an 
important economic centre for the 
Lena and Amur mining areas and the 
Siberian fur and timber trades and for 
commerce with China especially in 
tea Local industnes include brewing 
leather manufactures and sawmills 
Irkutsk suffered very sewrely from the 
fightingbetweenVIutes and Reds 1913- 
81 Admiral l\ol hole uas executed 
there in 19 0 Pop (lO-’d) 109 900 

Iron, a common metallic element 
widely distributed and found both in 
the native state and in combination 
Iron Is the fourth most abundant 
element in the earth s crust of which 
It forms 4 per cent From the ladus 
tnal po nt of view lion is the most 
important of all metals being used in 
the manufacture of almost alt the 
more important man made structures 
Fonts metallurgy sit Irov amj SraEi. 

There are several iron ores the prin 
cipal of which are the oxidn from 
which iron is obtamed by reduction 
with carbon Pure iron never occurs 
in practice All the iron met with m 
commerce contains smaller or greater, 
quantities of carbon together with 
other constituents sneh as silicon and 
metals like tungsten etc (rr« Iron 
AND Steel) 

Apart from its engmeenng nses iron 
has considerable med cinal Importance 
Itisanessentialconstituentoi thedi t 
since the hsmoglobln ol the body » 
continually being broken down and 
iron is necessary for the production of 
fresh material Therapeutically its 
principal use u in the treatment of 
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aasemia v ) Externally the salts of 
tron are employ^ as astringents and 
hstnostaties I'or internal use a large 
number of Iron-contaiolng preparations 
are used both of inorganic and organic 
constitution e g Blaud s pill which 
contains a mixture of ferrous sulphate 
and aodinm carbonate 

Tim most important iron compound 
IS hydrated feme oxide “reiO* 3H O 
which IS the pnncipal component of 
fust The rusting of iron is a subject 
which has occupied the attentions of 
reseaKheis for numerous years and 
even now the mechanism of rusting is 
by no means agreed upon The most 
probable view is that for rusting to 
occur the presence both of water and of 
carbon dioxide is necessary although 
some workera state that rusting can 
occur in the absence of the latter snb* 
stance 

Iron forms two senes of salts the 
ferrous in which the metal » divalent 
and the feme inwhiebithasavnteocy 
(gv) of 3 Of the ferrous lalb the 
most important is the salphate PeSOi 
also known as green vitnol It is 
employed m the manufacture of ink 
(fe) as a mordant and in cbemieol 
analysis 

The mc«t important feme salt ts 
feme chloride FeCl* employed la 
various industnal chemical reactions 
as an oxidising agent in medicine and 
as a mordant 

Iron Age a phase in the cultural 
evolotwa of man in which iron was 
the material used in the manufacture 
of implements especially those of 
warfare It includes the historic 
period down to the present day but 
is usually restneted to early historic 
time It Immediately followed the 
Bronze igc [ft) but began at 
different times in venous countnes, 
and there are still places where the 
use of the metal is unknown The 
knowledge of iron seems to haveongi 
nated In the Last Egypt continned 
to use bronze for a long time after the 
snrroundtng conntnes hod adopted 
iron Tlie earliest mention of iiM 
wasfnStOOac but it did not assnine 
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Staflordfhire, Shrop'ihirc, and S. YorSv 
shire 

DuUky’h «• e of ra^v coal as a himacc 
fuel rcTOliitianisid th( aspect of the 
indiistrj Iron smcltinti tiecaroe in- 
timately allied with tJio coal induslrv. 
and concentrated m the neighbourhood 
of coalfields In I7S3 Cort invented 
the puddling procei which overcame 
the lack of malU ability in cnal- 
smclfcd iron, and this process, together 
with th( invention of the rolling-milJ, 
prepared the indiistrj- to supply the 
huge eleinand for iron machinery at the 
lx ginning of the 10th cent Coki- 
smelting superseded coal-snielting, and 
the introduction of the hot blast by 
Ncilscin m 1828 increased cfficicncv 
Steel was available, but prohibitively 
expensive, until Bessemer introduced 
his process in 1850 Tlicrc followed an 
enormous development in the British 
steel trade 

Tlic British industry was largely 
built up on the Bessemer converter, 
but in 1800 the Siemens Brothers in- 
vented the open-hearth furnace, which 
began steadily to oust its predecessor, 
and between 1800 and 1001 increased 
Its output from 33 per cent to 71 per 
cent of the total At this time steel 
could only be made from iron ore of low 
phosphorus content, nnd m this respect 
the ores of Britain and the United 
States were particularl> suitable. In 
1880, however, the basic process of 
eliminating phosphorus, inv^cntcd by 
Thomas, enabled Germany to exploit 
her own high-phosphonis-content ores, 
and enter into competition witli the 
British mdustry 

Tlie last quarter of the century ivit- 
nessed a steady decline in the output of 
manufactured iron, which coincided 
with a simultaneous growtli in tlic out- 
put of steel 

The World Warenormously increased 
the demand for steel, and in order to 
cope vvitli it, incrcasmg quantities of 
basic steel had to be made from im- 
ported ores 

The following tables give the world 
production of iron and steel and that of 
the principal producers. 
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The British pig-iron industry is 
located in four major and throe minor 
areas Tlic chief are Durham, where 
the famous Cleveland iron-stone was 
discovered m 18(5 and which to-day 
supplies a third of tlic total output, 
Cumberland and N E Lancashire, 
worlong chief! j hmmatite (low-phos- 
phonis) ore, half local and half im- 
ported , Derby, Leicester, Notts, and 
Nortbants, producing foundry iron 
from local ores , Scotland, using 
imported ores and smelting with coal 
The minor areas are StaOordshirc, S 
Wales, Lincolnshire, and Sheffield 
The stccl-producing areas arc Scotland 
(2 million tons), Durham (2), South 
Wales (2), Sheffield (1), Staffs, North- 
ants, and Lincolnshire (2) 

In tlic making of 1 ton of pig-iron, 
2-3 tons of iron ore, 7-10 ewt of 
limestone, and 21-3 tons of coal or 
coke are used The smelting is done 
m a blast furnace The size of the 
furnace, though it vanes considerably, 
IS ultimately limited by the most 
economical power of the blast 
Further, a blast furnace must be kept 
always m operation, and its speed of 
production cannot be altered Worlis 
consist, therefore, not of smaller or 
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Urgtr fumacM but of & grratfr or the date The Orfer ts divided into 
smaller batterv of funueea some ol three cla<ws first second and the 
which will be closed down altnffetber CrandCro i The latter is a decoration 
when H Is rcq wed to reduce cotjmt awarded only to the CommatuUt at a 
The organwation m steel maktnjt » very important m torv The two 
much the same as in smelting and a farmer are awarded for pallantry m 
batterv of Ilessemer consxjler* or the field The Order which fell into 
open hearth furnaces la used nbetaoce after the Isnpoieonic N\ars 

Trom the fumtcca the steel goes to waste netinlS 0 and again in 1014 
the rolling mills A large stock of when it f rinel the mtm decoration 
rollers is necessary and represents an awarded to member of the tierman 
important capital charge In the best servKC-s during the Uorld \^a^ 
ss*stem of production the three pro- Iroo Blisk. The Mas in the a 

cesses— 'melting converting and prisoner jf Louis \IV whose identity 

rolling— are earned on side bj a de was carefully concealed by hts jailers 
Til interdependence of the various Me is known to base died in the 
stages m the iron and steel industry Uastiile in 1*03 and was buried in the 
ten^ to encourage large-scale verticid parish cemetery of Saint Paul un ler 
combination and many important the name of kfarchtoly When 
concerns have acquired coal mines In bein'’ transferred from one jatl to 
ord r to obtain Iheir raw material at a another the mtsterioos prisoner 
steady cost and shipyards in order to al says wore a mask and was carefully 
be sure of a certain matket lot their gnat ted against acnitinv The teal 
product name of the prisoner i hiih was 

Th iron and steel industry in Great neier disclosed gate rise to tsrious 
Britain emptoj-s 4 OOuOmen and has stones 
a gross output of ^ a llions The IroniaK sr« LatsuERivo 
I nnupal outlets for the finished Ironsides, a nickname for those who 

I iroducts are budding (concrete rein sh>w great endurance It was given 
oreement girders etc) nilwavs to Edmund II K ng of England to 
shipbuilding general machinery and Cromwell alter the battle of ^tarstOQ 
ekporta ThelattcroorTnaIlyav«rago4 Moor and to bis troopers for their 
million tons or between one third and endurance and rigid discipline 
one-quarter of total production Ironstone, tn laov and Stseu 

European production is controlled Ironwork th treatment of iron in a 
by the Continental Steel Cartel which decewativo manner 
regulates output and export prices CAiua aihf /a’lan In China cast 
wUe ensunng that each country shall ironwork was used as early as the 9th 
remain free of its own horn market cent in constructing temples A 
Each ton of steel produced in excess of purely Chinese use of p creed iron was 
quota 15 fined 16 / and each tonin deficit lorpictiires with a background of silk 
vs rewarded 8/ British produeen wliKh showed up tbs delicacy of the 
have stood out from the Cartel on the ironwork Th s fashion arose in the 
ground that the quota oflered them I7th cent and the craft is sbll prac 
was too smalt tised The best knonm Japanese iron 

IiOft Cross ongitvaUy a rnssslan work ts the ominieiital sword guard 
order created as a decoration for often inlaid w th gold specim ns of 
those who distinguished themselves which are quite common in England 
in the bapoleonic Mar of 1813 Spam In the Middle Ages choir 
whether in c wl ot maitaty life The and altar screens v ere constructed 
device now comprises a Maltese Cross bom iron and many splendid spcci 
bo dered with silver On the upper mens are extant notably at Burgos, 
arm is engraved a crown in the centre Toledo and Barcelona, 
a bold capital V. andcnthelovietaria Froncs The ienith ot French 
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ironwork was during the reign of lied at right angles a long pole J 
Louis XIV, and the gates, etc , at Attached to one end of the pole is s 

Versailles, Chantilly, and Fontaine- a bucket which dips into a narrow ; 

blcau bear w'ltness to the skill of the channel cut in the bank of tlie river, ‘ 

French smiths in this medium and to the other end is attached a > 

England Some of the finest Eng- balance weight The cultivator t 

lish ironwork was produced in Sussev, swings the pole on its avle so that the > 
from c ICOO to 1700, when tlie Weald bucket is immersed and filled with ’ ' 

W'as the “ Black Country ” Casting water, and then, by depressing the J 

was the method cniplovcd It is said free end of the pole, raises the full 

that the cannons for tlie Great Harry, bucket and tips the water into a . 

the first English battleship, were cast channel 

in Sussex The smiths of this district The other common contrivance, the 
produced especially fire-backs and Sagyta, consists of a large wheel with 

fire-dogs, and there are some very buckets attached to tlie rim, the 

good examples m tlie Victona and wheel being turned by an arrangement - 
Albert Museum, and in the Brighton of pnmitive pinions Power is sup- 

hliiseum plied by oxen The wheel dips into 

Ornamental ironwork naturally a channel cut from the mer When 
tends to follow prevailing architectural each bucket is at the lowest point 
styles, and thus it degenerated dunng of its traiel it fills with water, 
the 19th cent , but at present there is and each is empbed into a channel 
a revival in the art of ironwork, and on reaching the highest point of the 
both in Europe and tlie USA w’ork wheel 

is being produced — staircases, gnlles. In large schemes of irrigation water j 
hinges, candelabra, etc — in which the is obtained from rivers or wells In . 

texture of the metal itself is an integral the case of rivers a dam or barrage is , 

part of tlie design constructed across the n\ er to raise ^ 

Irognois, sec Red I,\’dians the level of the water above that of ; 

Irrawaddy (or Irawadi), the pnnci- the area it is desired to imgate A 

pal nver of Burma, rises from two barrage is a low dam or weir , the 

sources near the S E Tibetan border, irrigation water flows into intake ' 

and flows S between the parallel canals on the upstream side, surplus 

ranges forming the peninsula of water flows over the barrage, and 

Further India , the lower stream enters sluices regulate discharge Xot only 

the Burmese plain and reaches the does a dam raise the water level, it also 

sea by 9 main effluents The Chind- impounds a large quantity of water 

win IS the chief tributary Bhamo, on its upstream side which is kept as 

Mandalay, Bassein, and Rangoon are storage for use dunng dry months 
the most important towns on its In most irrigation schemes the water 
banks The nver is navigable to is distributed by gravity The mam 
Bhamo (c 900 m ), and drains a w’lde canals, taking off above the dam on 
area , there are no bridges Length, either bank, follow contour lines abov'e 
c 1,400 m the area to be irrigated From the 

Imgabon, the provision of water main canals smaller channels shoot 
for agriculture by artificial means off at intervals, and these in turn 
Of the various contrivances for raising supply distributones running parallel 
water, tliere are two elementary to the mam stream From these last 
forms which are stiff to be seen m channels the water is drawn off as 
great numbers on the banks of the desired to irrigate the fields or 
Nile The first is known in Arabic patches i 

as the Shadoof, and consists of tivo Irrigation is practised m many 

upright posts supporting a hon- countries, notably m the USA, 
zon^ axle, to the centre of which is India, Egypt, and Austraha In the 
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USA large areas are supplied with 
water from wells raised by wind 
power and in both Australia and the 
USA many artesian wells are cow 
in use for supplying water ImgatKoi 
m Egypt IS dependent entirely upon 
the annual flood of the Nil The 
water is regulated in Egypt by the 
Aswin Dam and in the Sudan by the 
Sennar Dam on the Blue Kile 
Imng Sii Henry (leas-ms) Eng 
bsh actor manager bom at Keinton 
MandeviUe Somerset his original' 
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name was John Brodnbb His first 
stage appearance was in Lytton s 
Rtchelieu 1853 played JfatUuas in 
Tkt Bells at the 'Lyceum 1971 
Iiianager 1878-09 linighted |89a 
being the first actor to receive that 
honour Ellen Terry (fv) wasieaing 
lady in most of the Lyceum prodoc 
tions which had a great influence on 
the English stage Irving s perform 
ances as Hamlet and Sh\ lock especially 
evoked unqualified admiration }!« 
two soas llEvar Bropribb Irvucc 
( 18 O-I9I0J and Lavuscs Sid'<by 


Isaiah 

Brodkibb Irviko (1871-1014) were 
also distinguished actors The former 
was a keen enminologi t and authoi 
of a Ltft «f Judge J^reys (1898) A 
Book of Rema kabU Criminois (1918) 
'etc Laurence Irving was drowned in 
the wreck of the Empress of Ireland 

Imng Waahisgtoa {I78^16s9) 
American author Uo travelled in 
Europe and described his journeys 
in bis Sietek Book (IS 0) Tales of a 
Tnnell^ {i8-4) Thf Conquest oj 
Granada (18^9) and other books of 
essays and tales He is noted for his 
prose-style and light Bnd charming 
touch 

Irwus 1st Baron Edward Fiedenek 
Undley Wood (6 1681) son and heir 
of Viscount Halifax He entered 
politics tn 1910 ais Unionist hfF for 
Ripoo which seat he held until 
Dunog this penod he held office as 
Parbaraentary Under Secretary for 
the Colonies 19 1-2 president of the 
Board of Education 10 '’■A and 
Minister of Agriculture 19‘*4-d In 
19.0-31 he was \icerov of India and 
in 1932 be was again President of the 
Bowd of Education In 1033 he 
succeeded Viscount Grey at Chancellor 
of Oxford University 

Isaiah (tzt 6} greatest and most 
important of the Old Testament 
prophets Isaiah the son of Amoi 
was married had a family and lived m 
Jenfsalem evidently enjoymg social 
rank His book is one of the most 
remarkable wntings In the Old Testa 
mrnt He describes in chapter vi 
the vision which made him a prophet 
He prophesied from e 740 B c 
through the reigns of Jotbam 
4baz and Kerekiah Kings of /udah. 
;Ilis fmne caused others to vvnt in his 
name and Aben Ezra a Jewish 
rabte of the IStb cent first suggested 
that the book should be subdividod 
Forexample chapters xl -Uvi aredivi 
able into two sections xl -Iv (known 
as Deutero-Isaiah) and Ivi -hrvi 
(known as Tnto-Isaiah) these are 
not by the prophet who is described 
in chap vi as portions are certainly 
post'Cuhc. 
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IsandMwana, Battle of (Zulu War), 
Jan 22,1870) Anovcn\hclmingbody 
of Zulus under Matyana massacred 
a small British force under Colonel 
Durnford, consisting of 0 companies 
of the 24th Regiment, a contingent 
of Natal volunteers, and some Basutos 
IsJro: (1) Department. S E France, 
between the Rs Rhone and Iserc 
Products include cereals, sines, to- 
bacco, and dairy produce , the main 
industries are glove-making, silk weav- 
ing, and cement manufacture The 
chief towns are Grenoble (capital) and 
Vienne Area, 3180 sq m , pop 
C08,000 

(2) French ns’cr rising in the W 
Graian Alps and flowing in a general 
direction W S AV fo the Rhone, 
which It joins N of Valence Gre- 
noble, near the confluence of the 
Drac, IS the principal town on its 
banks , below this point the n\er is 
navigable Length, c 180 m 

Isfahan [EsTa'iiahn] (or Ispahan), 
a province of Persia ft is an impor- 
tantagricultural area, producingcotton, 
tobacco, cereals, and poppies for opium 
manufacture Pop c 500,000 
Isfahan, former capital of Persia and 
chief towm of the province from the 
17tlt cent until 1798, was the scat 
of the Shah’s government Pop c 
100.000 

Isinglass, a gelatinous material, used 
for cooking, etc , obtained from the 
bladders of fishes Agar-agar (qv) is 
sometimes known as Chinese isinglass 
See also Adhesives 
Isis, one of the two chief Egyptian 
deities, the sister and wife of Osiris, 
was identified by some authorities 
witli lo {q v) She was the goddess of 
.all nature, of love, learning, fertility, 
agriculture, and of the moon Her 
priests were bound to celibacy Her 
festival, the Isia, was introduced into 
Romo, but on account of the licence 
that marked it, it was prohibited in 
57 B c 

Islam, see Mohammedanism 
Isle de France, see Mauritius 
Isle of Wight, see Wight, Isle of 
Ismail Pasha (1830-1895), Khedive 


of Egypt from 1807 to^ 1879, the 
second son of Mehemet All (?t).. 
icccivcd a European cducaflon, ami 
returned to Egypt to suceWQ hu 
brother as Vali of Egypt. On int 
death of his uncle Said Mohamintd W 
1803, he became Viceroy of L©pt 
after suppressing a revolt in the Sudan 
and was proclaimed Khedive in 1““' 
He took early steps to introdnc. 
foreign capital into Egypt, and witiiu 
a short time the foreign debt of Egyp 
stood at ;fI00 millions, although Egyp 
had become enriched through 
phenomenal rise in the price of notw' 
owing to the American. Cml 
Tlio financial sitUiition subscqucml. 
bec.ime so difficult that foreign inter 
fcrence was precipitated and 
was compelled to abdicate m 18 (J 
lie passed the rest of his life in c'ciln 

Isobares (to be distinguished xtot 
isobars, a meteorological term), 
term used in chemistry to denote sue 
stances which, although occupinu 
different positions in the penodic tabi 
and liaving different chemical ptopc) 
tics, possess the same atomic weigh 
Isobares occur only as a result of radic 
active changes, and tlioy may be coi 
sidcrcd to bo the converse of isotopi 
{qv) Sec flfso Radioactimtv ^ 

Iso-compounds The prefix " iso 
in organic cliemstry denotes a coir 
pound which is structurally differes 
from the parent compound and isc 
meric with it, Iiavung a difference 1 
the position of one or more of tb 
groups or a molecular rearrangemen 
which suffices to make it a distinc 
entity For example, taking the cas 
of the hydrocarbon butane (ju, 
we may have either normal butani 
represented by the formula CHi 
CHs CHj CIIm, or the same atom 
arranged, with some modification, t 
give iso-butano 

CHsv 

\CH CHs. 

CH3/ 

The prefix iso is ignored in heading 
in this encyclopaidia, and the vanou 
" ISO " modifications are descnbci 


Isocrates 3: 

under the heading of the normal 
compound i g for iso amyl alcohol 
its under Amyl Alcohol 

Isocrates (43(1-33S b c ) Creek on 
tor of whose speeches 21 are extant 
He had a school at Athena and v-aa 
a fnend of PhUip of Macedoa He 
u said to have committed suicide when 
Philip defeated the Athenians at 
Cha;ronca 

ls>EIeetnc Point, a term employed 
in the chemwtry of the proteins to 
indicate the degree of hydrogen ion 
concentration {^t ) where the number 
of cations in solution is equal to the 
number of anions This condition 
applies in certain circumstances to 
the case of ampholytes that n a 
substance which dissociates in sdu 
tion both as an acid and as a base a 
class of substance to which the soluble 
proteins belong The isoelectric 
point for each protein is cbaractenstK 
of that protein The iso-electnc 
point repments the optimum con 
ditions for the coagulation of proteins 
by beat owing to the fact that 
the eleetne charges on the colloid 
particle* which hinder agglomeration 
are at a mmioum 

Isomerism, name gt en where tw« 
entirely dilferent chemical individuals 
have the same erapincat formula and 
the same molecular weight 

Isomerism is uncommon m loor 
gaoK compouuds although feme la 
Stan es are known such as the two 
different bexahydrates of chronsmiu 
chlorife and of nckel sulphate The 
similar forms of elements known as 
aUotropes {u* Allotropy] are not 
in all cases isomers owing (o tbe 
fact that in the majority of instanco 
there is a dilferec e in a molecular 
weight In orgtnic compounds there 
am an enormous numbir o! Isom t* 
po s ble The uomensm of organic 
compounds has recet ed a great 
deal of stud) and can be divided 
into »e 'oral classes. One of the 
earif t examples of itonensm 
noti ed w-n that which may be said 
to have commenced modern orgask. 
ch misiry the jiroductioa ol urea by 
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tbe molecular rearrangement of 
ammonium cyanate acco^iog to the 
foUowiflg scheme 

NHsCVOe-HiNCOVII, 

This is a typical example of structural 
tsomerism Another example is 
ethyl alcohol and methyl ether both 
represented by the formula CtH*0 
As a subdivision of structural tsotnei 
ism may be cited position isomensm 
in which tbe fuodamental carbon 
nucleus IS the same but there is a 
difference in the position of sob- 
stitneat groups. The clearest ex 
araples are in tbe bensene denvatives 
as in the case of the pbthalic acids 
where either of the three following 
cases may occur 

coon COOH 

(^coon 

I JCOOH Iv JCOOII Li 
rbtbalic IsophtbaJie WOII 

acid aeij Tercphtbalic 

acid 

Tbe exprcuion tautomerism or dy 
namic isomensm i used m organic 
chemistry to explain tbe behaviour 
of certain compouods which whilst 
existing m one form only react as U 
they possessed cither of two structural 
formulx Anexampieof atautomeriu 
compound is acetoacetic ester (gv) 
which can exist in tbe keto or enol 
furru as shown by tbe followiog 
formal e 

ai.cocii cooc II ^CH clou) cncooc,H 
Keto form hnol form 

Id Uus as in the majority of tauto* 
meric pbenomena Uie chaoge is 
caused by the wsndenng of a hydrogen 

An important tvpp of isomensm is 
*tereo4«oinerisT» or spatui isoruerJim 
m which the differ n e between two 
compoun Is is due to the difference of 
lb* positioa of certain groups in 
space Such tompovim s ai# nearly 
always characterised by optkJd 
activity and tfeycanoecorioderiro- 
rotaryr Urvo-roury and inactive 
foctns. Tbe latter may be 
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racemic, that is, a mixture of equal 
amounts of the d- and /-compounds, or 
else an mternally compensated com- 
pound m which the optical inactivity 
IS due to the structure of the individual 
molecules See also SxEREOciiEMiSTRy 
AND Chemistry 

Isomorphism, is the phenomenon of 
two or more substances of analogous 
chemical constitution crystallising in a 
similar form , from this we are led to 
the converse which is sometimes known 
as tlie law of isomorphism, namely, 
" Substances which are similar in 
crystalline form and in chemical pro- 
perties can usually be represented by 
similar formula: " This statement was 
first put forward m 1819 by Mit- 
scherhch {q v ) The isomorphism of 
substances shows itself m their appear- 
ance, the dimensions of the crystal 
angles, in the inner structure of the 
crystals, m their heat conductivity, in 
their coefficients of thermal expansion, 
and in some of their optical properties 
Cases of isomorphism are known 
amongst representatives of all the 
crystal systems There are a few minor 
anomalies 

Isoprene, /3-methyl-butadiene or 
/3-methyl-divmyl, H^C CH C CII., 



a colourless liquid hydrocarbon of the 
diolefine series It has a boiling-point 
of 37° C Isoprene is of considerable 
theorefacal and practical importance, 
since It IS obtained by the distillation 
of rubber, and it is a starting material 
in the manufacture of synthetic rub- 
ber A commercial method for the 
manufacture of isoprene has as its 
startmg-point fso-amyl alcohol, ob- 
tained from fusel oil (j v ) Rubber 
has the same empirical formula as 
isoprene, ; e CuHs, the molecular 
weight IS, however, probably c 100 
times ns great See also Rubber 
Isotherms, lines on a map joining 
places which have the same mean 
annual or monthly temperature , first 
used by Alexander Humboldt iq v) 
Isotopes may be defined as elements 
which have different atomic weights 


but identical chemical properties 
The first instances of isotopes were 
found by Soddy among the radioactive 
elements, when it was discovered that 
several substances which were clearly 
distinguishable by their radioactive 
constants were incapable of differentia- 
tion by chemical methods Thus two 
or more elements which occupy the 
same place m the periodic table, and 
which are chemically inseparable and 
identical, are said to be isotopes of one 
another At first the phenomenon of 
isotopy was thought to be confined to 
the radioactive elements, but the woA 
of Aston with the mass-spectrograph, 

an apparatus for the analysis of posi- 
tive rays (q v ), has shown that the 
large majority of elements, instead of 
being a simple substance, as previously 
thought, are m fact mixtures of iso- 
topes 

The accuracy of the mass-spectro- 
graph IS of the order of 1 m 1000 
Thus, if an isotope is present only to 
the extent of por cent it can be 
detected by tins method For the 
detection of isotopes present m smaller 
quantities a metliod is utilised which 
depends upon the examination of the 
band spectra yielded by the element 
under examination. 

Ihc first non-radioactive matenal in 
which the presence of isotopes was 
demonstrated was neon, which was 
examined in 1912, and found to con- 
sist of a mixture of Ne®> and Ne^- 
Since then a large number of elements 
have been exammed, and many of 
them have been found to be complex 
elements (that is, composed of a mix- 
ture of isotopes) The following ele- 
ments have been found to bo mixtures 
of isotopes (the figures m brackets 
indicate the number of isotopes so far 
discovered , the elements are placed 
in order of increasing atomic number) : 

Lithium (2), boron (2), carbon (2), 
nitrogen (2), oxygen (3), neon (2), 
magnesium (3), silicon (3), sulphur (3), 
chlorine (2), argon (2), potassium 12), 
calcium (2), chromium (4), iron (2), 
nickel (2), copper (2), zinc (7), gallium 
(2), germanium (8), selenium (C), 
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bromine (2) krypton (6) rnbidiuta (S^ 
strontium (3J rtrconium (4) radyb- 
denum (1) siHer ( ) cadmiura (5) 
tin (11) antimony (“*) tellunam (3) 
xenon (0) banum (4) cenum 
neodymium (4) rhenium ( ) mercniy 
(7) Gallium (4) lead (8) bismuth (5) 
oolomum (7) radon (3) radium (4) 
ictmium < ) thonum (6) prottV' 
ictinium (2) uramum (3) The last 
.en elements in the above list are those 
n which the occurrence o£ isotopes can 
76 explamed by radioactive changes 

I( the atomic m eights of the abo e 
ample elements are examined it will 
he found that they are all whole num 
hers or extreinet> close to whole num 
hers just as the atomic weights of the 
isotopes of complex elements are whole 
numbers This fact is strong evidence 
•sx favour of the modem view that all 
jlements are built up from hydrogen 
nuclei 

Ever since isotopes were diseo\<red 
the probitm of ueiT ecparation has 
been studied The first attempts 
were made with neon tod some slight 
tuccest wua obtained by the (cactional 
diffusion of the gas through porous 
matenal Qv this method neon of 
densities 20 IS and 0 s (O >• 3 ) 
was prepared 

Various other methods for the 
separation of isotopes h-ive been ined 
such as thermal diffusion fractionat 
distillation and evaporation under 
low pressure Of these oalv the latter 
has shown any measure ol success a 
maiLcd separation of mercury chlor 
me and zinc into light and heavy 
fractions having been accomplished b> 
this method 

Although it has been stated above 
that hvdrogen is one of the simple 
elements not composed of isotopes 
recent work has afforded evidence of 
the possibility of the existeace of H* 
in the case ot hydrogen the separabon 
of the isotopes is possible by electro- 
lysis of water containing dilute acid 
It has been possiUe to prepare 
water containing the II isotojse and 
having a density 10 per cent greater 
than ordinary water Stt also Iso- 
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BAKBs CovDvenorf OP Electricitv 
TintovoH Gases 
Ispahan, s^e Ispahan 
Israel see Jews 

Israels Jose! (1824-1911) Dutch 
pamter of Jewish origin Wter study 
ing in Pans he settled at The Ha<me 
Ills genius lent itself particularly to the 
portrayal of the tragedy of the poor 
tor whom he had an intense sympathy 
lie travelled extensively in Spam and 
wrote a book upon bis experiences 
His chief works are Villa e Poor 
The IVuioner The Dnc i brae Seller 
Be u.ee» the Fields anJ ike Seaskore 
and ItAfi* tre Gfcir Old The Tate 
Gallery has The Pkilosopker and The 
Skipterecked Mariner 

Issns Battle ot (Cilicu) (333 b c ) 
the lersian army (said to number 
COOOOO) under Darius was routed by 
Mexander the Great with 3 OOd 
Macedonians The former is said to 
have lost 100 000 men in the battle 
and pursuit 

Istaabnl, see CossTASTtNoru 
Isthffiiu Games, ancient Creek 
spotts so named from the Isthmus of 
Conath at which town they were bald 
They were first instituted in 1328 b c. 
and were later reinsbtuted by Theseus 
and held every 5 jTtrs 
btna, a large mountainous penin 
sula at the N C~ angle of the Adriatic 
^a now comprisiDg the Ualitn 
pronoce of Pola in \ cnezia Giulia 
Timber bauxite sea salt aod olive 
ml are important productions Vines 
cereals oh\ es and melons are grown 
and cattle bred m large numbers It 
was tormerly a margravato of the 
Austrian duchy of Cannthm It fell 
later to the Venetian Republic whKh 
retained the distrl t till 1707 After 
several chanires Vustna regamed con 
trol and retaineil it till the end of the 
tVorldMar Area 1936sq m pop 
(1831) 20 5'>0 

Italian Langnige. The, one of the 
mora importaat of the Romance 
languages (f s ) ^ ernaculsr Latin 

did not develop uniformly throughout 
the whole of the Italian neaiiuuU and 
tliere remaia a great numter of dialects 
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differing from one another in varvine 
degrees, all of which have, in theory 
an equal claim to be considered the 
Italian language It is very largely 
owing to the fact that the great ivTitem 
in the language, Dante and Petrarch 
and Boccaccio, used the Florentine or 
Tuscan dialect that this has become the 
standard language of literature and 
educated speech , and as such it has 
Ranged very little since the time of 
IJante The general grammatical 
features are those which characterise 
all the Romance languages It has 
retained a remarkable punty of 
vowel sounds, and is therefore ex- 
cellently adapted to singing jt has 
moreover, the advantage of being one 
of the most phonetically " spelt of 
European languages The following 
are the mam features of its spelling 
?■ O'" “ are pronounced 

respecti\ely , c/i and gJt before e and 1 1 


Italian Literature 
are pronounced k and g respectively, 
and are kw and gw ; j is y ; 
each element in a diphthong, as in an, 
IS distinctly pronounced , double 
consonants are double in fact as well 
as in name 

Literature It was not until 
the 13th cent that the Tuscan dialect 
really established itself as the literaiy 
language of Italy, and consequentl> 
there is little or no literature, apart 
Jrom Latm, before that time As 
usual, poetry was quicker to develop 
tnan prose , and there was a " Sicilian 
ochool of poets centred round the 
Court of Fredenck II of Sicdy, who 
reigned from 1220 to 12o0 Soon 
alter Frederick's death Sicily was 
severed from Italy, and the hterarj 
cen^e shifted to Tuscany, where the 
nrst notable landmark is tlie poem on 
the battle of Montaperti by Guittone 
d Arezzo (d 129-f), the first of those 
cansoin on current events which are a 
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salient charactensbc of Italian poetry Neo-riatomc mysticism with its cult 
From this begmmng arose the im of aoprenie beauty to which Spenser 
mediate predecessors of Dante in and Shelley are notable debtors m 
w^t he called the sweet new style English I oetry also flourished under 
ThnsDanteAlighien(l'’65-I3'‘l)foui>d the auspices oi Lorenzo de Jledici 
much of the pioneer work in the de- (fo) who himself no mconsiderabie 
velopmeat of poetry already accom poet was the patron of Pohtian 
plished (sr« Dantb Alighieri for (Angelo loliziano 14^4-1494) a 
details of his life and work) scholarly poet who happily united the 

Francesco Fetrarca (1304-1374) classical and the modern styles in his 
better known m English as Petrarch work 

(ji) brought the bonnet (as) to Alxwt the beginning of the 16th 
perfection lie was the second of the cent a great impetus was gi\en to the 
great Tuscan triumvirate of which development of Italian prose by Leon 
Dante and Boccaccio were the others ardo da \ met e ) and to literature m 
All the glor} of classical Latin htcra general by Pietro Bembo (14 0-1S47) 
ture lived in him together with a The latter of these did much to stabil 
burning enthusiasm for the present and ise the Tuscan dialect as the standard 
future of Itahan literature l^is is literary langnage of Italy The prose 
largely true also of bis fnend Giovanni of the first half of the century is best 
B^accio(gv) Both as poet and as represented in the work of Machiavelli 
story teller Boccaccio s influence upon Casti^hone and Guicciardini The 
European hteruture is enormous lo style of Machiavelli (g i' ) is lucid and 
poetry the rtloUraie and T*u\d* were direct nnotarred by artificial oma 
the direct sources of Chaucer s Trpilur mentation and has probably bad a 
and Cfireyifs and KMghUt Tale and great influence upon Italian prose 
theyestabbshedtbeusoofottaNanma stjle 

(gv)for narrative and romantic poems The supreme poetic achievement of 
in Italian But ho ts more famed this penod was the Or/ando ^unoso of 
for the DsMmeron which apart from Anostof^e) but it is notable also for 
its wide influence marked a verv great the beginnings of Blank Verse (go) m 
step u the developmeat of ualian the work of Tnssmo (; e ) and Racellai 
prose (f e ) 

The I4th cent Is remarkable al o for Letters and Biography take a 
a number of historians such as Gio> prominent place m Cmquecento htera 
vanni and Klatteo Viliam and for a tore best known among them are the 
senes of rel gious works among which work of Ihctro Aretmo (a o ) and 
the Ftoritli di 5dn Franeesca ( The Benvenuto Cellim (g i ) the Li/s of the 
Little Flowers of St Francis ) is the latter being one of the most vitall) 
most widely known) sigDiflcaot books of the century The 

The Benasceoce with its revival of NoieUe {19v4] of Matteo Bandello are 
classical learning resulted la a great chieSyolinteresttothe Englishreader 
diminution in the quantity of ver os being the source of Romeo and 
nacutar Italian hteratura during the Juliel of an episode in Mueh Ado 
first part of the Quattrocento (tSth Abo¥t Nothing and of Webstezs 
cent.) and the most notable figure Dueheu of hlalji while M aswe for 
during these years was Leon Battista tfeamrs and Othello ore derived from 
Alberti (1404-1472) who modelled his the Eeatotnmiti of Giovanni Battista 
dialogues upion Cicero But later in Giraldi Cintioh (1304-73) 
the century particularly In Florence In the field of drama the lOth-cent 
Ferrara and Naples there w^s a great comedy was modelled upon that oi 
revival of Italian In PloTMce asso- Plautns and Terence and is best 
ciatedwithMar5iliori«no(l433-1499) represented by the Mandragora of 
there was a tremendous interest u Machlavclh and some of the comedies 
BV— 13 
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of Anosto and Aretino It would not 
bo easy to single out one tragedy that 
merits a place m the dramatic litera- 
ture of the world 

Hie 17th cent, together with the 
close of the lOlh cent , is known as the 
Sccenhsmo It is a period of artifici- 
ality and falsity in all tlie higher forms 
of art, coinciding with the oppressive 
influence of the Spanish domination 
and the Inquisition The exaggerated 
stnving after eflect typical of the art of 
this period is reflected in the poetry of 
Giovan Battista Marini (10(!9-1G26), 
whose mannerisms infected subsequent 
poetry right up to the closing years of 
the century, though an exception may 
be made of the satires of Salvator 
Rosa, the painter, and Alessandro 
Tasboni 

But the unfortunate characteristics 
of the Sccenttsmo did not appear in the 
prose of the great thinkers of the 
period Such men as Galileo Galilei, 
Tomraaso Campanolla, and Giordano 
Bruno, though not belongmg primarily 
to htcrature, produced clear and virile 
prose which is in sharp contrast wth 
the contemporary poetry 

The reaction against Mannism came 
with Francesco Redi's ISaccho tn 
Toscana (1085), a dithyrambic poem 
in praise of luscan ivine Ho and 
Vincenzo da Filicaja and Alessandro 
Guidi were prominent members of the 
Arcadia, a famous Academy founded 
in 1090 at Rome for the purpose of 
bringing literature back to the simpler 
fields of pastoral antiquity 

"I he influence of the Arcadia upon 
Italian poetry is evident right up to the 
time of tlie French Revolution, and 
the salient poet of this school was 
Metastasio (1698-1782) who, apart 
from his poetry, bad considerable 
merit as a dramatist A later product 
of this school, but nsing superior to 
its limitations, was Giuseppe Parini 
(1729-1709) But Bie 18th cent is 
less remarkable for its poetry than for 
the criticism of Lodovico Antonio 
Muraton (1072-1750), tlie historical 
and philosophical science of Giovanni 
Battista Vico (1008-1744), and the 


famous work on cnramal legislation, 
the Dot dehtti e delle pens (1704) of 
Pietro Venn 

Comedy was modernised by Goldoni 
(1707-1793) and romanticised by 
Gozzi (1720-1800), many of the 
former’s best being tvnttcn in the 
Venetian dialect , and in Vittorio 
Alfieri (1740-1803) Italy found her 
first tragic dramatist of any note 

The political ideals of the French 
Revolution found ready acceptance in 
Italy, where tlieir effect upon literature 
was a revival of contact with the 
classical Greek and Latm writers 
1 Ins tendency was already apparent in 
the work of Alfieri, but was more fully 
expressed by Ugo Foscolo (1778-1827), 
whose blank verse 1 Sepolcn is one of 
tlie greatest Italian poems This was 
also the period of Italian romanticism, 
the greatest representative of which 
was Alessandro Manzoni (1785-1873), 
now chiefly Icnown for his prose ro- 
mance, 1 Promesst Sposi , but a 
greater poet, in some respects a ro- 
mantic but actually outside such 
classification, was Giacomo Leopardi 
(1798-1837) 

Political events have a dominating 
influence over Italian literature from c 
the 3rd decade of the 19lh cent The 
Risorgimenio, the patriotic fervour for 
a rc-bom and unified Italy, and later 
for the recovery of Italia hredenia, 
colours nearly all the poetry and prose 
rhe outstanding name is GiosuO 
Carducci (1830-1907), who gave to 
his political and anti-rehgious ideals 
a truly .artistic expression in both 
media 

After the unification of Italy a 
prominent feature of Italian literature 
was the realistic novel, of w Inch Verga’s 
I Malavogha (1881) and dlogazzaro's 
Piccolo Mondo Antico (1890) may be 
called the greatest In poetry the 
great names, other than Carducci. in 
modern Italian literature are Giovanni' 
Pascoh (1855-1912) and Gabriele 
D’Annunzio (qv). Among modem 
philosophical and critical writers 
Giovanni Gentile and Benedetto Croce 
are prominent 
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An excellent general work to con 
suit js C Foligno s Epochs 0 / /taltan 
Literaturs (Clarendon I'less) and 
there are abundant En^liah transta 
tioni of all the great Italuin authors 
Italian Somaliland, see Soualilavd 
Italian 

Italic Languages a group of Indo 
European languages nhich includes 
Latin Oscan and Umbnan and 
probably many more dialects of vrhicl 
no record is extant 

Italy ( Ilaha Fr tlatie Gcr 
Itahen) State of S Europe a 700> 
mile peninsula extending b E from 
Switzerland and Austria bounded 
W by the Ligunan and Tyrrhenian 
Seas S by the Ionian Sea and the 
Strait of Messina nhicb separates it 
from Sicily and E by the Adriatic 
The large islands pf Sicdy and ^rdinia 
{m V ) and several smaller ones along 
toe coast including Elba ore Italian 
The S extremity is ui the shape of a 
shoe the hollow bein' formed b\ the 
gulf of Taranto Thett coast is irtelv 
indented andprovidesanumberoffine 
harbours mcfudiog Genoa Leghorn 
Naples and balemo Area 119 45 
sq m pop 41 800 000 

Rth f In the N the Alps extend 
W -E acrosa the widest part of 
the country and the other great 
range the Apennmcii stretches across 
the plains of Piedmont Lombardy and 
Venezia through which Hows the R 
Po In the extreme N W theLi^unan 
Alps and the Apennines jom The 
Apennines stretch the entire length 
of the peninsula varying greatly m 
height bem), highest in the centre and 
S Both coastal areas are plains 
The volcanic region ext nds 1 om 
Mt \miala (5 00 ft) in Tusemy to 
Vesuvius Ic 4000 ft ) in Campania the 
latter having been in a -• - 
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well provided with other minerals — i Historically and 


zinc, 


iron, lead, sulphur, marble, 
manganese, and copper 

Industry The leading industry is 
cotton, w Inch employs c 060,000 hands 
Silks are important, especially in 
Lombardy, Venezia, and Piedmont 
Sugar refimng is growing rapidly 
Many of the factories are small, but 
State aid is given to developing m- 
dustries Engineenng especially is 
encouraged, and has produced ex- 
cellent aircraft, as well as several 
celebrated makes of racing motor- 
cars The shipping and electrical m- 
dustries, too, are being fostered , in 
1033 the Italian liner Rex broke the 
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trans-Atlantic record from Gibraltar 
to New York V me and olive-oil arc 
staple exports, both suppljing largo 
European markets Chemicals, arti- 
ficial silk, clothing, and fniit and 
xegetablo canning are of importanre 
The growth of industry has led to tariff 
protection and a decline in agricultural 
exports due to retaliation, but the 
grow th of the population has enlarged 
the home market A great income is 
denved annually from tlio tourist 
traffic attracted by the natural beauties 
and Italy's great artistic and histone 
asjociations 

To'rits Rome, the capital, is lar- 
gest, followed bv Milan, Padua, Innn. 
Vcn.ee, Naples, Florence, and Bologm 
Relipon, Jdducuttor, and Culture 


between the Pope and Mussolmi it 
1920) pobbcally Homan Cathohcisn 
is the State religion, and ccclesiMbea 
officials are submitted for the po'!™* 
approval of the Government Otne 
creeds are tolerated, and civil marn 
ages recognised Elementary educatioi 
up to the ago of 14 is free and corn 
pulsory There is good provision lO 
secondary, technical, and higher educa 
tion, and the art and music school 
are W'orld-famous There are c 3i 
universities, including those of Rome 
Florence, Bologna, Naples, Paclna 
and Milan , 

Gove) ttntcnl Administered by ta 
King and two Houses — ^tlie Senate, an! 
the. Chamber of Deputies Since ta 
Fascists took control in 1921, ta 
Fascist Grand Council, led by Sign® 
Mussolini, has selected candidates wai 
may stand for tlio lower house, ha 
approved the statutes, and is the chic 
advisory body on aU constitutions 
matters The lower house of 
members is elected by manhood s«i 
frage , the upper consists of the Kova 
princes above 21 years of age, aai 
members nominated by the King, fa 
average total being c. 300 'Th' 
Cabinet is responsible to the King, an* 
to the head of the Government, whi 
IS also Chief of the National Council o 
Corporations, representing tho ita 
portant industrial, agricultural, trans 
port, and commercial bodies. Eacl 
province has its prefect, who approve 
members of the local councils and th 
mayors, and is himself responsible h 
the King 

Transport Railwaj'S and roads aii 
well established except in tho mos 
remote districts, and Italy lias mad, 
great advances in civil aviation Then 
arc special high-speed motor roads 
(' autostrada "j l^ost and tcltgrapl 
scrv'icos and vurcless are highly <lc 
velopcd 

History. Italy had little poh'tica 
unity from the fall of Rome until tin 
19tli cent In 470 Odoaccr over 
threw tho last Emperor of tlw 
West, and became practically an inde 



in central Italy end 
ained independent. Italy 
was already tn chron c disunion 
Aiter 600 the history of Italy eas 
profoundly mfiue&ced bv the fortunes 
of the medixvnl Empire (itt Ilotv 



I GhibeUine (Imperial) party disturbed 
■ the peace The uamng communities 
gradually coalesced into five pnoeipal 
> Sutea the Duchy of Milan the re 
i publics of Venice and Florence the 
' kingdom of Ssples and the Papal 
States 

In this restless atmtaphere the re> 
markable intellectual revival known 
as the Renascence (ge) grew up 
Nevertheless national unity was not 
achieved Italyfellaprey tothePreoch 
invasion of 140.> and later to that 
ofSpam TbeKepubhcofNenicoalone 
survived Spams viceroys at Milan 
and Naples were the real governors of 
Ital) tboughsomeStatesstillhadtheir 
nab e rulers (r g Tuscany the Papal 
States Modena rerram etc ) out 
Spain was the real ruler At the end of 
the nar of the Spamsh Succession 


Roman Eufirs] Th weakness of 
Impenal government permitted the un 
fettered growth of the towns largHy 
as commercial links between East and 
^\est Their wealth gave them autc^ 
nomy Venice bad long been indepen 
dent then Milan and other N Italian 


cans attacked and set up a senes of 
democraUc republics the Cisalpine and 
other republics being thus constituted 
Venice was Austrian but after 
the campaign of hlarengo (1800) 
Napoleon was practically master and 
la ISOS assumed the crown of the 
Lom^rds and set aboot incorporating 
Italy in his scheme of imperialist 
government. He took Naples and 
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(1809) seized the Papal States The 
French, sj'stem of laiv and adminis- 
tration was introduced Napoleon’s 
arrogance awoke resentmentand a sense 
of common nationalitj’- The treaty 
of Vienna (1815) restored the Austrians 
in N Italy and the incompetent 
Bourbons in Naples and the Sicilies 
But the Italian national morement 
had acquired strengtli and leadership 
in the kings of Savoy or Piedmont, the 
strongest native power in Italy In 
1821 Charles Albert, Pnnee of Pied- 
mont, openly espoused the popular 
cause prematurely, and he was easily 
defeated So, too, was Mazzmi in 
1848 The diplomacy of Cavour, 
minister to Victor Emmanuel, united 
the forces favouring a common State 
and secured the support of Napoleon 
III of France In the war of 1859 j 
Austria was defeated, retaining Vcn-. 
ice, but delivering Lombardy Tus-' 
cany, Parma, Modena, and Romagna 
W'ere anneved to Italy, but France 
claimed Nice and Transalpine Savoy 
Meanwhile. Ganbaldi had conquered 
Sicily and entered Naples, dnvnng out 
the Bourbon dynasty On Oct 1, 
1860, Garibaldi won a conclusive vic- 
tory at Voltumo, and a few days later 
Victor Emmanuel was acclaimed king 
of United Italy Venice joined Italy 
after the Austro-Prussian War (1866) 
In 1870 complete unity came wuth the 
occupation by Victor Emmanuel of the 
Papal States and the Eternal City 
The new Italy was hampered by 
financial difficulties and internal strife 
Nevertheless, she continued to dev*elop 
her resources, to reorganise the army, 
and build a navy First efforts at 
colonisation ended m disaster in 
Abyssinia (1887-97). but colonies 
have been established in Eritrea and 
Italian Somaliland, and dependent 
territories in Cyrenaica and Tnpoh- 
tama 

Italy participated m the World War, 
and recovered from Austna her lost 
provinces at the head of the Adriatic by 
the peace treaties A revolution in 
Italian politics followed the War 
Italy had been troubled for some time 


by economic stnfe , the stram of 
War made tlie problem acute , 
the country seemed on the vergi 
social rev'olution In 1922 the ) 
cists gamed control of the govemn 
by a coup d'itat The frameworl 
constitutional monarchy has been ; 
served, but tlie real power rests i 
Signor Mussohm and the Fai 
organisation (see Fascism) 

Ithaca, one of the Ionian Isla: 
lying off the W coast of Gre 
famous for its association with 
Odyssey Odysseus was King of Itl 
according to the Homenc epic, 
w Inch there is a vivud description o 
topography Archmologists have ft 
to reconcile the Homeric desenp 
with modem geography, and i 
possible that the poetic desenp 
is purely imaginary The Gen 
archaeologist Dorpfeld has identi 
the Homenc Ithaca with the islam 
Levkas , Samuel Butler suggested 1 
It was one of the lEgadean Islai 
off the coast of Sicily 

Ivan IV (" Ivan the Tembl^ 
(1530-1584), Tsar of Muscovy He 
crowned first Tsar in 1547 Victo 
at Kazan (1652) and Astrakhan (li 
drove back tlie Tartars, and began 
E advance of Russia. He began 
Westernising policy usually ass 
ated with Peter the Great In li 
jears he became mad, and attac 
Ins own towns, destroying Gi 
Novgorod on the unproven chargi 
treason against its leaders 

Iveagh, Edward Cecil Gnmness, 
Baron (1847-1927), was one of 
propnetors of the famous Du 
brewery He was elected High Sin 
of Dublin in 1876, and raised to 
peerage in 1891 By his will 1 
Wood, Hampstead, and the attac 
Mansion (now a museum) were gi 
to the nation 

The 2nd Lord Iveagh (Edward C 
Lee Guinness, b 1874) was a Con 
vativeMP for many years Hash 
Chancellor of Dublin University si 
1927 

Iviza, see Balearic Isles 

Ivory, the name given to a van 
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of dentine forming the substance of mahOgan> and other woods and cotton 
which the tushs of elephants are com are tlw chief exports Abidjan >n the 
posed the name IS sometimes extended interior is to be the future capital 
toincludethetusksofhippopotamases The present seat of go emment is at 
walruses and narwhals The Bing^rviUe Chief ports are Sassan 

best ivory is obtained from the tesks dra and Grand Bassam The popn 
of the African elephant which are latlon with the exception of some 
whiter and of greater density than 3000 Furopeans is wholly Negroid 
those of the Indian species though a Area e 1^000 sq m pop (1931) 
certamamountof ivoryisobtainedfrom ( 1903 600 

India Ce}lon andQurma Onacccunt Ivory Implements res Stove Ace 

of Its texture and durability and Iviy Battle o! ars of the Ilugue 

the ease wnth which it can be polished nots Ifai^ 14 1500) the Huguenots 
and carved ivory has for long been a under Henn IV gained a complete 
favourite substance for the manufac 'ictory over the Cathohe Leaguers 
ture of ornaments knife handles under the Due de Mayenne 
billiard balls etc IVy evergreen woody climber or 

Ivory Black, a very high grade trailer which can climb by means of 
animal charcoal made from the best small adventitious roots to a great 
quality of bones and more rarely height over rocks trees or buitdmgs 
from ivory (whence the name) It i» The leaves are leathery and shiny the 
used IB the manufacture of black pig lo er ones more or less deeply lohed 
ments and for decolorisisg solutions, the upper ones more rounded The 
Set ahe Bon« Products Carbov flowers are greenish yellow borne in 
Techsical Forms or Consult globular umbels on bushv branches 
T Lambert BoHe Prodfcls and springing from the climbing stem and 
JIfanures (London lO^o) the bemes are black 

Ivory Coast (Fr Cite d Itmre) lxioa(iKsl OvJ mCreekmytholon 
French colony on the VV coast of a King of Tb ssaiy who invited his 
Africa between Lib^na and Cold father in law Deioneus to his wedding 
Coast Colony The French occupied feast and there murdered him by cast 
the district during tho 19th cent tut ing him into a fire lorthishowasdc 
Its economic mources are ttiU un serted by his fnend but Jt piter car 
developed Cocoa and cotton pro- nod him up to heaven There Ixion 
duction Biu being stimulated The attempted to do violence to funo and 
forests are important and some Jupiter banished h m to too under 
gold is found near the coast Falm xorld where he was tied to a wheel 
kernels palm oil cacao coflee that revolved eternally 
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Jalinlpnr. w lamwi.ronz 
Jnborandi, a IJrarilian and Para* 
fpjayan -iliriih (Pilocarpus putim'ifolvts) 
from ujiich a druf is produced, in- 
ducins; copious flow of saliva and sweat 
Jackal, name for several nptcies of 
small wild dogs, like dimmatise 
wolves, found in Africa. S \sia, and 
S E Europe 1 he Asiatic species is a 
useful scavenger m India, but will 
steal any food it can find, and prcv« 
upon small animals of all kinds flic 
handsomest species is the black- 
backed jackal of Africa 
Jackass, Laughing, see Lauchino 
Jackass 

Jackdaw, apart from the rook the 
commonest species of the cron tribe in 
England Like the rook, the jack- 
daw IS gregarious, but it nests usually 



Jaclidaw 

on cliffs, often in disused rabbit-holes 
It is smaller than the rook and cron, 
and has some grey on the head 
Jack-o’ Lantern, see Will-o’-the- 
wisp 

Jackson, Andrew (1707-1845), 7th 
President of -the USA, born in N 
Carolina, ol Insh immigrant parents 
He fought in the War of Independence 
at the age of 12, nas wounded and 
taken prisoner by an English oflScor 


He later nent to Tennessee, becotur 
stcekpcptr. Public Pros-cutor, jut!; 
and rventuallj Congrt»^man Hc i 

a punitive expedition against } 
Indians iti 1812, and n.is made majt 
gtner.il ol the arnv m the S In I- 
he defeated Untish troops, who it 
landed mistakenly after a treat)’ 
peace had been signed This engat 
mtnt e.trned him the nickname 
'■ Old Hickory " In 18I8 he defeat 
the raiding Seminole Indians, a 
followed them into Spanish Tlont 
capturing an important Spanish ton 
As an indirect result, tlie Spam 
sold Florida to the U S A., a' 
Jackson wa.s made first Governor 

In 1 823 he entered the SeM 
reprevontmg Tennessee In 182» 
became President with an cnormc 
popular vote He was soon lac 
with the division of interests vvhi 
he successfully surmounted h 
which later developed into the Ci 
War 

Ho was re-elected in 1832, and 
his second term set his energ 
towards breaking the evil influence 
the United States Bank, whoso chari 
he rescinded He is regarded as one 
the greatest liorocs of tlie Democra 
Party, and as the American ideal oJ 
self-made man 

Jackson, Sir Barry Vraoent (b 1871 
founder of the Birmingham Reperto 
theatre (1013), where he has produc 
many original plays Since 1029 h 
been responsible tor the Alalve 
Festival, and is one of the outstandi 
producers of Shaw plays, and the fii 
manager to produce Bach to Meth 
selah Among his most famous pi 
ductions at London theatreshave bee 
The Immortal Hour, The Tarme, 
Wife, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Pom 
and Jultel , also The Apple Cart, T 
True to be Good, Evensong, and T 


Jackson 3^ JacQuard 

Barretts cf U tmpole Street He vras Holland House Kensington and And 
knighted m lO’S le^End Essex belong to this category 

Jackson. Sir Francis Stanley (6 The classicai detail introduced into the 
IS 0) English administrator and cnc honses ss somewhat distorted the 
keter educated at Harrow ajjd Cam proportions of the columns pilasters 
bridge rmancial Secretary to War monldings and fnezes arc often in 
Office (lO"* -3) chairman of the Tory correct but the general eflect remains 
Party (10-3-S) Governor of B n^ pleasing A purer classical style was 
(19 f-S") captain of Hirrow and import^ from Italy by Inigo Jones 
CambndgeXIs pl3>ed for Yorkshire (lS73-i<13 ) (3) In furniture the 

1890-1000 andforEnqlandi' Australia term includes early Stuart Crom 
in 1893 1890 1899 1903 and 1005 wellian and Restoration {see PiniNi 
Jackson. Frederick George (h 1860) nias) Most of the furuiture was made 
explorer born at Leamington and of oak thoughwalnutwasoccasionally 
educated at Edinburgh In 1893 he used IKe term is also sometimes 
made a mid wmter sledge murney of apptiedtomodernmachine madegoods 
3000 m over the great Tundra of which bear a superficial resemblance 
Siberia and he led the Jackson to the products of this period 
Harmsworth expedition to Tranz Jacohins ( rrnnrr) the members of a 
Josef Land where he was engaged in clubof French revolutionists organised 
investigation for 3 years (1694-7) m 1789 as the Society of I nends of the 
He also travelled over the Australun Constitution Robespierre became its 
deserts leader and it was suppressed in Nov 

Jackson, John ( CtniUrtuin Jaeh I 94 
son ] (1769-1843) English pugih t Jacobites (Great Bnfain) supporters 
became champion in 1793 by beating cf the House of Stuart alter thar ex 
Darnel Mendoza. He only fought 3 pulsion from Great Bntain in 1688 
tunes but did much to make boxiag Rel^Ued in Scotland under the Old 
faahionablo by tus Academy m Bond Pretender {$ v ) in 1716 and agam 
Street where Lord Byron was among under the \oung Pretender (see 
his pupils CHARtes Eoward Stuart) in 1745 

Jackson, Thomas Jonathan (Sfoae Jacobs, William Wymaik (3 1863} 
wall) (18 4-1863) general m the Con English humenst ilis works are 
federate Army in the American Civil mainly concerned with the humours cf 
AVar He served in the United States sailors and ships They include nu 
artillery during the Mexican W ar and merous short stones ATany Cargoes 
later became a professor at the \ir (1896) Light Freights (1001) Odd 
ginia Military Institute iUs defence Cra/((1903) and NigAf II a/cA«s (lOU) 
at Bull Run (1861) earned him tus also severU novels eg At SuHwtch 
nickname he died ol wounds received Pert (100.) and Diahfon* Lane (1904) 
at Chancelloisville His short story Til* ASonhey s Paw 

Jacob Hebrew patriarch sonef Isaac basbera produced as a one actmelo- 
and Rebckah and the father of 12 sous drama and as a film 
who founded the Twelve Tribes of Jacquard, Joseph Mane (1752-1854) 
Israel JacobandhisbrotherLsaugave French inventor bom at Lyons After 
their names to the Israelites and the fighting both for and against the Con 
Edomites The Biblical account savs ventioa troops in 1793 ho worked m a 
thathediedinEgyptattheageofl47 Lyons factory and developed an un 
Jacobean Stylet (1) In architecture proved loom which he exhibited m the 
an early 17th-cent development til 1801 I^s Industrial Exhibition Two 
Ebzabethan stvUfge) characterised years later he was attached to the 
by the trans Uon from late Todc* to Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers, 
early renascence. Much of the work where ho cont oued to improve bis 
attributed to John Thorpe mclnding mactuoe which proved extrraely sue 
BV— 13 
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pensioned, and the 
oom declared public property in 1800 

wl^ch^+n^!®’ peasants* rising 

of *" ^^<58 The cause 

rutlilessly put down ^ 

Marriage, in law, when 
ne person falsely gives out that he 
or she IS mamed to the other, whereby 
a common reputation of their 
mony may ensue The offence w a 
rare one . the Divorce Court his power 

jacSon^"’^"‘““' the 

varieties are known, white LT green 
respective y It 13 one of the toughest 
of minerals._^ for <,,.3 rcLon. ami 
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Jagna 

on account of its colour, has aluay 
^en much prized It can be so cu 
that it will emit a prolonged musica 
struck, and has been usee 
lor the manufacture of bells, etc It li 
especially valued in China, and i: 
worked in Burma, New Zealand, and 
Alaska Sec also Gi:m i 
Jocn; (1) A province in S Spam, 
bordered on the N and S by Ciudad 
ronn Granada respectivelj' Area, 
6200 sq ni The principal rivers are 
tne Guadalquivir and the Segura, and 
we mountain ranges are the Sicr" 
rem^ Sierras do Segura, Sierra d 
1 ozo, Sic^a de Cazorla and Sier 
Sii'i The land is fertile and in tl 
Il-W'atercd valleys grow the iin 
ulnT’ cereals There are ovi 
too lead mines m the province, whil' 
iron and silver are also found Trade ) 
o^^ber, fabrics, and alcoho 
®®2,626 (2) Capital cit 

Situated on the slopes of th 
There are 1 
dl^T^m ^f°onsh rums and a cathc 
niosmm^' ^ formOl 

ancient city and fori 

Terusakm ° and port for 

rof Inn T Exports .are oranges, corn, 
solo 4m leather ^Milling, 
Smee mdiistnes 

nmvhhl, post- War growtii of the 
Taffl 'Tel Aviv, 

ame * in dechned m import- 

Haifa o^'l'^on, the development of 
hms^M., ’’J‘'''^our and a port of call 
a^a oorr'’°p f ^’lo"* at Jaffa 

JaS^rcLf P 

FrefS T’a) Orang. 

irm ft abofe f'c^-Ievcf^ The^fhp’ 

fould^thlT'PP?'’ "'““Oh were 

carats) 

here '^Pop 4000'''™°"'’®^ 
siieafmmi ^"^Sary). an inferior 
from the lall palm 

tribe^fnnmf‘°,l“'’®^'’®* species of the cat 
allied to f h ''i ^‘^otral and S America, is 

semblls " )' ■"''■■oh it re- 

its yellowish hue and pattern 
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of nng like spots but js more powei I 
fully built and has a shorter tail Itis 



a good climber and feeds on deer and 
small ammals but it seldom attacks 
man unless ivounded or pressed by 
hunger A black variety is found on 
the Amazon 

idnsfor JVi granl>ias) an Indian sect 
naiabcnng over a tn Uion members 
founded by Mahasnra (c 6th cent bc) 
Ihey practise the strictest asceticism 
overconung physical desires by contm 
en e abstinence and silence and the 
threo main principles of their belief are 
right knowledge right intuition and 
right conduct They believe in rem 
carnation and take the most extreme 
precautions against taking life esenof 
the mmutest insects There is an exten 
sivchterature thecarhestpartsof«hich 
date from the 4th cent The temples 
of the sect ate \cry beautiful notably 
those on Mount Abu Jainism has 
much in common w th Duddhismfg v ) 

Jaipur (llIndianNativeStateinthe 
Itajputana Agency Area IS S79 
m The greater part of the country is 
a sandy barren plain bounded N and 
W hv hiUs Towards the S and E. 


theconatry is fertile The agneultnral 
products are negligible bnt there are 
rich mineral deposits the chief ^mg 
marble copper iron and salt which 
» manufactured from the Sanibhar 
Lake Pop (1931) ” 631 700 (2) 

City and capital of ahove The chief 
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buildiogs are the Mabaraja s palace an 
obeervatory public hbrarv hospital 
and a school of art Ja pur is a proa* 

K rous commercial centre its nanu 
:tures include jenel-cuUng gold 
enamelled work meta) work cloths 
aod muslins Pop (1631) 14f 100 
Jalalabad, see Jeualabad 
J alisco State of Mex CO on the Pacific 
coast produces palmed rubber 
cotton tobacco sugar-cane and van 
ous minerals Manufactures include 
leather pottery and sugar The Sierra 
Madre chain crosses th State the 
higher regions of which are Ntilcaoic 
7 m chief nvtr is the Lerma The 
capita) IS Guadalajara Area 33 402 
sq m pop 1 40 utX) 

Jam. set Prbsbrves 
Jamaica, largest and most Im 
portant island m the British W Indies 
r 9l) m S of Cnba ui the CanbtAao 
Sea It was discovered by Columbus 
(1401) and remained m Spanish hands 
until 1653 when it was taken by the 
British Area 4 10 sq m The 
idand ts crossed from E to W by a 
mountain chain the highest peak is 
Blue Mountain (73S3 ft ) Jamaica 
possesses innumerablo nvers and 
streams but only the Block Salt and 
(^iiantta Rs arc navipxble Amongst 
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Minbo, * 

&eat Spanish R The most import- 
ant harbours m the island are Port 
Morant, Lucca, Falmouth, Port An- 
tonia, Montego Bay, Port Mana, and 
1 /I” ® climate is healthy 

profusion of 

orchids, aloes, and yucca is a special 
feature of the island Jamaica^ pro- 
duces much valuable timber, such as 
rosewood, mahogany, satin-wood, and 
ebony Logivood is also cultivated 
extensively, and provides one of the 

oroSi important 

producte are sugar, molasses, rum 
coSee, bananas, coconuts, cocoa, yams’ 
beans, ginger, and arrouToot, as well 
as numerous sub-tropical fruits 

mam industries are aen- 
of live stoc£l 

AWm ^ "lod asses 

Administration is conducted bv a 
a Privy Council, and a 
Legislative Council There has been 
Church since 1870, but 
the Church of England has the greatest 
following In lg31 there v ore 055 
public elementary schools, 3 training 
colleges for women, 1 for men, and 2 
secondary schools ““ ^ 

Replar steamer communication is 

Ca^ada“®1h^*^^^"/^“'^’ U S A , and 
^nada the island is well provided 

Ss m P^" ^ 

Kingston, thecapital, has acathedral 
There is a small gamson of Royal En- 
gnoers. Royal Artillery, and Irdantrv 
Fop of island (1031), 1,060,000 ^ 

three persons men- 
tioned m the New Testament 

(1) James, the son of Zebedeo, who 
occupied a venerated position amongst 

occasion- 

allj chosen to accompany Tesus 
V^s martyred in «« 

(2) James the son of Alohaius nlen 
an Apostle, and mentioned m each of 
toe Gospels Little is k™ M Mm 

^ identified with-^' 

(3) James, generaUy regarded as the 


t vji aiiu caiieu james xuc 

Just By Jerome he is held to have 
been a cousin, as the term brother 
used in connection with James in'the 
Now Testament (Matt xiii 55) was 
capable of more than the one literal 
interpretation He was head of the 
Church at Jerusalem, and whilst con- , 
mssing his faith in the Mossiahship of 
Chnst from a pinnacle of the Temple, 
w as set upon and tlirown to his death 
ft IS traditionally held tliat James was 
toe witcr of the Epistle in the Ne’ 
Testament which was described b 
Eusebius (cad 326) as a dispute 
book, but was definitely recognised a 
canonical in the 4th cent 
James I of England and James VI o 
Scotland (166(3-1625), King of Grea 
Britain and Ireland, son of Marj' Queei 
of Scots and Damley (a v ), was de 
Glared King of Scotland in 1667 onTht 
dethronement of his mother, but until 
1583 the country was governed bv 3 
regency In 1603 he succeeded Queen 
Elizabeth as holder of the English 
Crown Apart from admmistrative re- 
lonns and the interest he took in indus- 
trial development, tivo mam features 
mark his rule of Scotland He de- 
stroyed the power of the barons and 
put an end to the anarchy which had 
disorganised Scotland for many years 
He maintained the power of the State 
over the Church, and this brought him 
into conflict with the Presbytenans 

tried the schemes 
winch had marked his rule in Scotland 
t-redit must be given to James and lus 
ministers for a determined effort to put 
into practice the Poor Law of 1601 
stage in the growing 
conflict between the English Crown 
and the middle class that in the 
next reign ended in the Civil War 
ntagonism to James on personal 
grounds mtensified this conflict, origm- 
tion° ^^^tron and mdustnal regula- 

J^es n (1633-1701), King of Great 
Britain and Ireland, ascended toe 
throne on the death of his brother, 

^1- in 1685 The conflici 
Dotw een Crown and Parliament reached 
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a lurther «ta^ in the expulsion ot England led an jnvaaion bnt was 
Janes from the throne and the choice delexted at Solwav 'loss The bitter 
o{ Uilliain and Mary to reign jointly persecution oi heretics prevalent 
with manj alditional consututiona) during hw reign is generally ascribed 
safeguards ($e» Biu. or Riokts) to the influence of the cliwgy 

James offended I ailuinent by dis Jaaiu. the Old Pretender u« rra 
pennng xvith the Test Act (f r ) anl TC'enen The Ou) 

Dj his open pro^tholie pohey The James, EpisUe ot epistle d the I»ew 
Declaration of Indulgence (jrf by Testament traditionally said to be 
which he freed Piteentcrs I^testant written by the brother “f Jesus Chnst 
and Catholic from disenmination (also known a. James the Just) One 
under the law was rejected b> the of thechsracteri tics of the book is the 
Protestants as being only a tnck diversity of opinion between James 
and the trial of the seven ihshc^ lot and I^ol regarding faith and works 
refusing to read this Declaration added and in perusing those passages which 
to bis unpoputanty In le^S \\ ilium deal wiUi the subject (</ Jas ii 17 fl 
of Orange was invited to come over ami Worn ili "8 iv Cat ii 16) 
and expel James who fied to franco It is clear that the enters mean differ 
and attempted with Imh and french ent things by faith Chnst is only 
assuunce to regain the throne mentk ned by name two occasions 
Beatenat thePoyne in 1690 be retired whilst there is no mention of His 
and devoted his tune to rel gion He Crucifixion or Resurrection Some 
died at St Grrmun in l 01 (irr bold that the epistle >s a pre-Chnstian 
Glokiovs rBVoLUTioK] Jewish wnting afterwards adapted 

J&Sia 1 (1304-1437) Iviiig of Scot (o Christian use U was desgnated 
land Captured by the Inglisb < by Luther as an epistle of straw 
1404 while on hri vmy to I raoce he James Bnir7(1843-)D10| Amencas 
was Icept prvsoner unld reUas^ on novelist lived mostly in England and 
paymcstofannsomio U,J Hewas Trance His early works ineloded 
tnnrdrred m 143* Hu reign saw the many travel books and novels 
beginnings of constitutional monareby Kodtritk liaison (1875) Pertratt tf » 
Author of a poem Tie King t Qukat La<fy(188I) 11 oiSinrton ^fuars (1681) 
James n (143»-1480) King of etc Pauy Millet (1878) was hit first 
Scotland from the death of bis father great success fits later novels are 
1437 In 1452 be murdered the Tarl notable for their complex style and for 
Douglas wthich act began a loog period their deep and intn ate ps;^hologicaI 
of civil war He reformed the admini analysis of character They include 
Stratton of }u tice II Sot Vairte Anew (1897) TSe K tags 

/aaiesni<145l-14St) succeededbis of lie Uoit (100^ and Tie Golden 
father as King of Scotland in 1460 Ro«4(1004) His other works include 

HekeptpeacewithBnglanduntil 148. short stones (eg Tie Turn of lie 
and as a result was busied with civil Scree) essays literary criticism and 
war at home He was defeated by tbe plays He declared Jus sympathy with 
rebels in 1488 and murdered kngtand on the outbreak of war in 

James IT (14 3-1513} Ivisg oi 1914 and became a naturalised 
Scotland He led the rebellion against Cnglishman in 19ls 
his father James 111 and came to the James, WUhaiB (184.-1810) Amen 
throne on ms death in 1468 Me wastcan psychologist, son of Henry James 
a popular king less cultured than bis{{l8li-8f) the Swedenborgian propa 
father He was killed at Flodden Igandist and brother of Henry James 
when invading England ithe novelist He came into prominence 

James T (151 -164 ) King of (with the pubhcatiod of his PnKcipJrr 
Scotland on the death of his fatlm inlo/ Psychology (1600) as the foremost 
1513 He faded to make friends with I protagonist of the physical school in 
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psychology He was also a meta- 
physician of considerable standing 
Amongst his other worhs arc Thi 
Vnntlics of JieUgiQtts Kxpenence 
(10021 and A PhnaUstic Uinierse 
(1009) 

James of Hereford, 1st Baron (1828- 
1911), n lawyer of distinction, tor 
many years MP, Solicitor-General, 
and then Attorney-General under 
Gladstone, who offered him the Lord 
Chancellorship m 1880 lie declined 
because he differed from Gladstone on 
Home Rule, Itc left the Liberal Party 
and, becoming a Liberal Unionist, 
w<is Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster in Lord Salisbury’s 1895 
Government He was created a peer 
in 1805 ‘ 

Jameson, Sir Leandor Starr (1853- 
1917), British colonial statesman, 
born in Edinburgh He studied i 
medicine in London, and emigrated 
to Kimberley. S Afnea, where he 
set up n successful practice He 
became an intimate friend of Cecil 
Rhodes, and when Rhodes estab- 
lished the Bntish S Africa Com- 
pany in 1800, he accompanied the 
first emigrants to Mashonaland Ho 
was appointed administrator m the 
following year, and took an important 
part m the Matabelc War of 189,3. 
In 1895 he led the Jameson roid {qv ) 
into Transvaal, was captured by the 
Boers, sent home, and sentenced to 
16 months' imprisonment He re- 
turned to S Africa, and c 1902 
assumed the leadership of the Pro- 
gressive Party, becoming Premier on 
its return to power in 1904 In that 
position he initiated many liberal 
measures, and took important steps 
to develop the resources of the country 
and secure the building of railways 
etc He resigned in 1908 

Jameson Raid, The. On Dec 29 
1895, Dr Jameson, {q v ) with tlie cog- 
nisance of Cecil Rliodes, led into the 
Transvaal a force of GOO armed men 
ostensibly to protect the women and 
children on the Rand from alleged 
dancer at the hands of armed Boers 
:aUy, with the help of the Jo- 
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hanncsbiirg ” Reformers " > (tlic i 
contented Uillanders), to hnng ah< 
a coup d'dial which would result in i 
oitrtiirow of the Krugtr o'lgard 
They were met on Jan 2 by 2( 
Boers under Cronjo at Knigersdi 
(or Doomkop), and after losing 
killed and many wounded the wh 
column surrendered on condition tl 
their hies were spared Hie raid 
were liandcd over to Great Bnta 
In July, 1890, Dr Jameson v 
sentenced m London to 15 mont 
imprisonment, and other officers 
shorter terms The Transv' 
Government claimed /0C7,938 3i 
for material damages, and £l mill 
as “ moral and intellectual compen 
tion " Neither sum was ever pa 
though Great Britain admitted < 
liability The raid was followed 
1800 by' the Boer War (qv). R 1 
since been disclosed that Rhodes urg 
Jameson not to enter the Tiansw 
but that Jameson tooktbe bitbetwi 
his teeth 

Jamestown; (1) City' of New Ye 
Stale, USA, and a summer rcso 
It IS a railway centre, and mamifi 
tures metal and wood furniture I 
city IS pleasantly sot among hills, n 
farming is one of the occupatioi 
Pop (1928) c 50,000 

(2) Former village m James C) 
County', Virginia, USA, where t 
first permanent Enghsh-speaki 
colony m America was founded 
1C07 , it IS now a part of Wilhan 
burg 

Jammes, Francis (6 18G8), Frcn 
poet, IS notable for his simple stj 
and faith Z)e I'Aiigeltis de I'aube 
I' A vgelus di< Sou- ( 1 808) , Let georpq< 
chrdtiennes (1912), are among his be: 
known w'orks 

Jammn, capital of State of Kashn 
and Jammu, on the Tavi R Pe 
c 32,000 

Janma (or Yamna), a picturesq 
town of N Epirus, Greece, built on '■ 
elevation on Lake Janma It is t 
most important town of Epirus, ai 
the seat of a Greek archbishop Besid 
Its many churches, mosques, and syn 
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gognes there are nims of an old for 
tress a library Greek college aad 
hospital The ^lei industries are the 
inanulacture o! gold and silver em 
broidery Jaaina was m turn invaded 
by the Serbs Alacedomans Albanians 
and Turks dnnng the Middle Ages 
It was captured by the Greeks lo 
the first Balkan ^^ar in 1913 Pop 
20 500 

^amssanes, the standing army of the 
Ottoman Empire from the Hth to the 
10th cent composed onginally of 
1000 Chmuan youths taken ycoxly 
from their parents and trained for 
imhtary senice and simultaneoosiy 
in the ‘lohammedan religion 

The corps became an increasingly 
honourable one and entrance to it vias 
highly esteemed Its strength rose 
from *0 000 in 15<4 to 50 000 in 1591 
finally reaching the figure of 133000 
in 18 8 They received no pay e*c pt 
in war time but were allowed to 
practise a trade The last of their fre- 
quent mutinies In resulted la the 
massacre of the corps 
ftfijea. Conshu (iS83>lA38) 
founder of Jaosenum (f e ) >I« en 

tered Loavam Unnwrsity in ICO 
During the confiiet which was at this 
time rag ng between the Jesuits and a 
group of people who adhered stnetiy 
to the teaching of Angostim. on grace 

i arise n laotTid himself against the 
esuits He had plans for the reforma 
tion of the Church, and resisted with all 
his power Jesuit influences and be- 
liefs He trawlled extensively and 
lectured and fn fflSO was appointed 
Ihofcssor o! Scriptural Interpretation 
at Louvaia ami 8 wars later was 
made Bishop of 'kprrs lies famocs 
workCuAog tine $ theology 
ti Ks was publislied 3 years after tus 
death. Jansen had mary disetffes 
aioccgst whom were I^uical and 
Antoioe Amauid 

JantnicEa. a school of Chn. fian 
thought rather than a sect named 
after Cornelius Jacsen (f.* ). wluch 
attached espeaal import&ree to 
Grace. Jansen was a student of 
Augustiae and prepared a great work. 
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^ogwsftaur which was published 
posthumously and caused considerable 
controven} It contained five main 
propositions touching upon the Grace 
of Cbnst svhich he defined as inseard 
remedial aid and a real power 
Ihe seork was banned by the Inquist 
tion os heretic^ A Jansenist church 
causts Ml Holland having been started 
m coanechoo with the Old Cathobc 
(go) Oiurch in that country 

Janoa till n®*] m Koman myth 
olog) the god of beginnings 
and so of gates doom and avenues 
He gives his name to January the 
beginning of the year The Temple 
of Janus at Rome sras shut in times 
of peace and opened m times of war 
because he was said to help the Romans 
in their battles He is shown some- 
times with two and somctlmn with 
four faces 

Japan (Jap Vippwi) empire of 
Eastern Asia consisting of a chain 
of islands including the Knnles S 
Sakhalin Hokkaido Itousba Shikokn 
Kyushu Lu<bu Croup Tonnosa and 
the Pescadores witb 1 orea on the 
Asiatic mainland The N I^fie 
Ocean la on the E shixrea and the 
Sea of Japan en the W between 
Korea and the islands Mountains 
traverse the islands K --S among 
wbkh aro numerous active and 
dormant volcanoes There are manv 
loltv summits chief among them 
I uiiyama (12 400 fU with its beanti 
fol cone f 50 m S tv of Tokjo In 
the provmcesoC H>da and Echo on the 
same island ore • group of moaatiins 
known os the Japanese Alps of which 
Ontako (]0 4<i> ft) Tateyoma and 
Van ga take are thectucf TbeKlkko 
MountafasoR the E of the mam island 
•te iHCturraque with 6O0fl ft. peaks. 
Asamayaaia (SIW It) is an active 
vokano The hfhest^ak on Shikoku 
fa Iduiuchl ran ( **7 ft ) 

Earthquake Irrraor* are frequent 
and duriug the List 203 years. IS 
catastrophes iovcJvi-g a death-ton of 
over 154 0->J have atni.ktTj the fiUcds. 

Japan possesses a number of hot 
miaew epnngi and b well vatemt 
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with nvers They are short, and so 
brolcen by shallows that only flat- 
bottomed vessels can negotiate them 
Most important waterways are Ishi- 
kari-gawa (275 m ), Shinano-gawa 
(225 m ), and Teshio-gawa (102 m ) 
Chmate This varies greatly , rang- 
ing from sub-tropical m the S to sub- 
arctic in the N The ramfall is high, 
Sept being the wettest month, with 
heavy ram also in the summer The 
country is subject to typhoons m 
summer and autumn 

Flora and Fauna The great variety 
of trees includes oak, maple, pine, birch, 
beech, chestnut, elm, and bamboo 



J ipanese lady in a neVshaw , the national carnage 


Of flowers, most beautiful are azaleas, 
narcissi. Camellia japotitca, lotus, chrys- 
antliemum, wisteria, and peony Lo- 
quats, grapes, poaches, and oranges 
are amongst the many fruits 
Bear. fo'«. monkey, badger, marten, 
boar, and stag are most important of 
Japan’s wold animals Birds are 
numerous, and there are c 90 recog- 
nised species of reptiles , only one 
snake, the matnusht, is venomous 
MineiaJs Copper and coal (anthra- 
cite and bituminous), arc Japan’s chief 
minerals, but gold, silver, iron, and 
petroleum are also found in limited 
quantities Gold-mining was first 
practised in the 7th cent 



Entrance to the Shinto Temple, 6-Snwa, 
Nagasaki 

lovers of sports, physical cull 
wrestling, and jumping 

Religion Shintoism [gv) w-as 
pnmitive religion. Buddhism b 
introduced in the 6th cent from Ch 



Kanunari Mon or Gate Building of the Kaie 
Temple, neat Tokjo 


To-day there is absolute relig: 
freedom Chief rehgions arc Shu 
ism (with 13 sects) and Buddli 
(with 12 sects) . Christianity, in 




Coiemmetii The Emperor {known 
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ccured, but 5ome ycarb Jater Yorl. 
mo, son of the Min.imolo leader 
l»camc ruler About 1205 tlie house of 

SentuaUv dr 

but ‘J>rone, 

p 1?“^ deposed, and the 

Cinperor Koinyo appointed 

In the nnd-ICth cent the Portn 
guesc discovered Japan lliey ,nUo- 

ouro'f '"cre ordered 

out of the country bv Hidevoshi 

considered them a menace to the State 

conquered Korea (1592 OKI 
H« brother-m-Iav , To! u^r.wa iIvmu 

the countA“t''' Jed 

tno country' to great prosperity The 
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a ftec hand in Korea, In 1602 11 
Angio-Japanese Treaty iras sign« 
Negotiations between Japan an 
ivtisiia proposing that each shonl 
respect the other’s status in Manchun 
respectis ely, broke dow 
and the Kusso- Japanese war (qv 
broke out on Feb 0, 1904 Russi; 
was debated and peace concluded oi 
Sept u, 1005 Russia agreed tc 
^acuate Manchuria, transfer to Japan 
Kussia s fcase of the Liaotung penin- 
j ; ^bd to recognise Japan’s political, 
miiitarj', and economic interests la 
Korea 

A new treaty was signed between 
japan and England dunng the same 
vear, whereby peace was to be main- 
tained in E Asi-i, and preseinng the 
commercial interests of all Powers in 

C.|3in«l t* 


imw ?8G8 tn Y(!?0 [^e^Sl 

g.von a licence toTade'^ Abourthf 
same time. Will Adams, an E^ish! 
man, storm-driven to Bnnnr, “ 
appointed adviser and dmroms?® 
agent Intercourse with aliTi® 

r.^raS,"" 

ShS'”^^ "‘^"■Snat.on of the'lSt 


f P°''=y " Open Door”) 

/i” Emperor Sfutsuhito 

(better known as Meiii) died, and was 
succeeded by Yoshito, his third son, 
""“^became known ns TaishP, or 
wcat fhghtcousness Japan declared 
war on Germany on Aug 23, 1014, and 
isingtao, the chief tow-n in the German 
leased temtory m China, was occupied 
by Oio Allies on Nov 10 The Em- 
Taisho died on Christmas Day, 

. iP-o. and was succeeded by Hirohito 
I as prince regent ^ 

I Washington Treaty for the 

limitation of naval armaments, 1922, 
/lifi Japanese Fleet was placed on a 
1,3”*'' the fleets of Eng- 

aV,n USA Controversy over 

Manchuna {q v ) continued till, in 1931, 
Japanese troops drove out the Chinese 
^ Teague of 

ch,i3^ commission, under the 

adonfprf'i? J-yttob Report was 

Tannn^'^ J^“S“e but rejected by 

atH,-!,,,! Meanwhile, Japanese troops 
^ked the Chinese in the outskirts 
bP°n conciliatory 
Po'vers m co- 
tho tpmf "'*** League of Nations, 

tnc territory was evacuated. 

manibff sq. m , including 

( 1 ^ 591 ^ 92 , 639 ^ 
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Japaseae LaDguaga, Tbe cannot phSosophy aQ4 teaching and later by 
very conveniently be classed as a Western and particularly English 
member of any particular group thoaght The Mriji era (ISGT-lOl" 
though some scholars base tned to began with great activity m the 
show that it has alboities with the translation of Western authors and 
Altaic In general character it is their inOucDCC was apparent m the 
agglutinative (ge) The spoken Ian native literature Towards the end of 
^age is distinct from that represented the era Japanese writers degenerated 
m writing although the tendency into mdisinminate and uninspired 
now seems for this distinction to lose imitators oi every sort of Western 
its harpness Colloquial Japanese model to the neglect of the toi- 
ls made up of the various possible genius of their natu nal literature 
combinations of its 60 syllabic sound TleTaihOer hich succeoled the 
The iofletional system of its grammar Meiji era tn ID12 was almost com 
IS in some respects cumbersome but pletely dominated bv the Russian m 
S3 regards gender and declension and (luence with results that are not always 
conjugation it is far less compbeated very happy since the Russian and the 
than most Indo European languages Jaj anese geniuses do not easily blend 
and the syntax is eomparati ely A uonuti writer hayoi Nogam has 
simple The orig nally poor vocabu produced in TAe Sra od Sktp> an out 
lary has been augmented by extensive standiog novel and is moreo er the 
borrowing from other languages es translator ol Bemar 1 Shaw Natsume 
peelaUy Chinese and English The Sdveki Kdcucht Kan and hikucbi 
written character was borrowed ts Vuh6 were noveli is ot great popular 
the Srd cent from the Q mete idco- ity butitudoubtfulwbetherpostenty 
graphs to which m tbs course of time will conlirm the judgment ol their 
a ditttnctively Japanese pronunciation contemporaries A rlav Tk* PntsI 
waa given An educated Japanese end An Pit bv Ivurwta llyakuio 
can read and write t 6000 o{ these basbevotraDslat-d into English (ID^S) 
ideo-Taphs but the total oiimbcr ol The one modem author who has stooit 
them la very far la excess of that out for the preservation of the true 
£gure traditions of Japanese literature is 

Japanese Literature begins m « o Matsuura Hajime und be has given 
712 with the Ae>>Ai a history of the noHc expression to hn convictions in 
creation and of the beginmogv of the Tkt Pu * II hiu L fhi of Ltu aiuri 
Japanese race Eront Uicn to the end 5 m W G Aston Jap nett Ltleratnrt 
ot the Hth cent was the penod of (I90R) Set efio No Elays 
the development an t perfection of the Japan Wax, a vrgetabi tat from 
typicallv national poetry which too trees of the /Abs species found in 
sisuoftwoformsol venihcation the Japan Chemically it i a fat and not 
faiiAa of 6-7 5 7 7 syllaWes md th a wax It « uscit in mak ng poK h« its 
AcAAu of 5-*-6 syllables Akahito and value depend og on crnain character 
llltomaro In the 8th and Tsurayuki in tic fatty ac 1 

the loth cents are the grrateit oi the Jarrah Wood, hard and dnrabte 
cUsucal poets and this period saw Umber of «h Ao Italian tree Fnct.yp- 
the cidlectfon of a senes of an titmtf art It i expt r*nl and ii»^ 
thotogies Theperiodc It'h) 16'*6s3w for pies bndpting rwilwav aleeper* 
a jirneral decline in literatuse relieved and pa xng U xlcs 
only hv (he development of the drama Jamtw river port la Ccmniy 
wbichrapHly became the most popular Parham on ih R Tyne Tlwre are 
literary medium In the Toku>,asra some taterrsting ruins of a 7th<ent. 
peTvxl fl COi ISd7) which tuliowcd snoaastrrv where the kmerahlo Red* 
Elteratwre in gm ral durla tbts pent h i Lie ShipbuiM eg paper 
Was in9uesceil hnt bv Chinese makms sad chemica-s are three of 
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the accession of the emperor Nijo was 
secured, but some years later Yon- 
tomo, son of the Mmamoto leader, 
became ruler About 1205 the house of 
Hojo came to power The Hojos were 
eventually driven from power in 1334 
and Go-Daigo w'as set on the throne, 
but he was soon deposed, and the 
Emperor Komyo appointed 

In the mid-lGth cent the Portu- 
guese discovered Japan They intro- 
duced Jesuits, but these were ordered 
out of the country by Hideyoshi, who 
considered them a menace to the State 
Hideyoshi carried out a number of re- 
forms and conquered Korea (1592-98) 
His brother-m-law, Tokugawa lycyasu, 
set up a feudal system (1003) and led 
the country to great prosperity The 



The Shisbindcn, the hall at the Mikado’s p-dace, 
Kyoto, in ishich tlie Emperor was crowned 


Tokugawa dynasty retained power 
until 1808 In 1000 the Dutch were 
given a licence to trade About the 
same time. Will Adams, an English- 
man, storm-dnven to Bungo, was 
appointed adviser and diplomatic 
agent Intercourse with all foreigners 
except the Dutch was banned until 
1853, when commercial treaties were 
concluded with America, Russia, and 
Britain In 1807 feudalism disap- 
peared with the resignation of the last 
Shogun. 

With the final disintegration of 
feudalism came many reforms — ^re- 
organisation of the Army and Navy, 
and tlic opening of the first railway in 
1872 Tlie war wnth China in 1891 
gave Japan the island of Formosa and 
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a free hand in Korea In 1902 the 
Anglo-Japancse Treaty was signed 
Negotiations between Japan and 
Russia proposing that each Should 
respect Hie other’s status in Manchuria 
and Korea respectively, broke down 
and the Russo-Japanese war (?e) 
broke out on Feb 0, 1904, Russia 
was defeated and peace concluded on 
Sept 6, 1905 Russia agreed to 

evacuate Manchuna, transfer to Japan 
Russia’s lease of the Liaotung penin- 
sula, and to recognise Japan's political, 
military, and economic interests m 
Korea 

A new treaty was signed between 
Japan and England during the same 
year, whereby peace was to be main- 
tained in E Asia, and preserving the 
commercial interests of all Powers m 
China (the policy of the ’’ Open Door ) 
In 1912, the Emperor Mutsuhilo 
(better known as Meip) died, and 'ras 
succeeded by Yoshito, his third son, 
who became known as Taisho, or 
Great Righteousness Japan dcclafcd 
war on Germ.any on Aug 23, 1914, and 
I Tsingtao, the chief town m the German 
I leased territory m Chma, was occufiicd 
by the Allies on Nov 10 The Em- 
peror Taisho died on Christmas Pay, 
1020, and was succeeded by Hiroluto 
as prince regent 

By the Washington Treaty for the 
limitation of naval armaments, 102«, 
tlio Japanese Elect was placed on a 
definite ratio with the fleets of Eng- 
land and USA Controversy over 
Manchuna (y v ) continued till, in 1931, 
Jap.ancse troops drove out the Cliinese 
Chma appealed to the League of 
Nations and a commission, under the 
chairm.Tnship of Lord Lytton, in- 
vestigated The Lytton Report 
adopted by the League but rejected by 
Japan Meanwhile, Japanese troops 
attacked the Chinese in the out-skifts 
of Shanghai but, upon conciliatory 
efiorts by the Great Powers in co- 
operation with the League of Nations, 
the territory -wa-s evacuated. 

Area, 203,3 ig sq m , including 
mandated islands of Pacific ; pop 
(1030) 91,702,639 
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Java, an i$hnd of the Dutch F Ftom Dec to Much 'with the arrival 
Indies fourth in area, but mobt ol the N W mon oon there is rain in 
important of the lalamls of the Mslav the N the wet season in the S is 
Archipclatiw lying S 1- of Sumatra from Apnl to Oct 
boonoed N by the Java Sea and S bj Flora and 1 auna Gacoaut trees 
the Indivn Ocean Java is e 040 nt and mangroves are found along the 
longande I Om at its greatest width coasts just inland are tracts well 
Area (including Madura a small island cullivaterl for the growinf, of sugar 
on the N T coast) is 60 760 sq m A nee tobacco c nnamon cotton tea 
mountain chain Kendang extends and rubber One of Java s most im 
the full distance to E whilst portantsources of wealth i. her timber 
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Middle and E Java are separated by The mountains are covered with ex 
the Ivedu Valley Along the N coast tcnsivo forests which produce teak 
of the blvnt extend alluvial plains palms coconats and bamboos os 
the coast on the S rises steeply to well us a profusion of ferns and fungi 
the main mountain range which has It Is aaia that there are over 6000 
wany active volcanoes Some of the spec es of plants in Java. Among the 
highest peaks are Gedch Smeru and principal flowers are orchids magno- 
^umbing IMncipal nvers are the las rliododendrons mytUes lilies of 
^lo Ilrantas Tarum and Manuk the valley guelder rose and foxgloves 
P'6 island seldom experiences extreme Animals include the tiger leopard 
temperatures. Along the coast it is rhinoceros (one horned) ox and pig 
rather hot but on the heights it is Them are crocod Ics and more than 
cool and the climate generally healthy 100 species of snakes Dirds of bril 
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liant plumage are found m the forests 
Petroleum, coal, sulphur, and iodine 
are amongst tiie ^aTlous minerals 
found 

Chief exports are coffee, tea, sugar, 
timber, copra, tobacco, and tm , im- 
ports include hardware, bean cake, and 
cottons The principal mdustrx* is Uie 
manufacture of cloth 

Chief towns are Batatna, capital, 
Surabaj-a, Sainarang, and Surakarta 
The majority of tlie natives arc Mo- 
hammedans, but Christianity and 
Buddhism have their followers Ja\-a 
has c 4000 m of railway's and a road 
mileage of 1.1,700 , there is regular 
steamship connection vith most parts 
of the Morld 

Java IS the most denselv populated 
land mass of the ivorld, having S20 
people per sq m Pop , including 
Madura (1030), 41,719,524 

History Java was first vnsited in 
CAD tlie 1st cent by’ the Hindus 
About the loth cent the Hindu 
Empire v\ as ov erthrovv n by tlie IMoham- j 
medans In 1520, however, the Portu- 
guese appeared Tow ards tlie end of tlie 
century Dutch traders arrived, and 
the Dutch E India Company was 
formed in 1002 and resulted in the 
gradual annexation by tlie Dutch of the 
greater part of Java , tliey acquired 
the Preanger district by treaty in 1705, 
and Bantam a century’ later 

The island was taken b>’ the French 
during the later Hapolconic AVars, but 
they were defeated at Weltevredcn in 
1811 by the Bntish, who occupied the 
island for 0 years, then returned it to 
the Dutch In 1S25, Java rebelled, 
led bv Dipa Negara, who was defeated 
in 1830. 

Javehn, light spear for tlirowing, 
often with a thong attached to give 
greater force in projection A body of 
lavelin-men w ere formerly’ attached to 
a sheriff, and protected the judges on 
assize Javelm-Oirowing is now only 
practised as a sport, and is anjm- 
portant event in tlie l^f> » ^ . 

Oly’mpic Games 5'^ _ 

Jay, bird belonging ttt- •-;/ 
family, but distinguished 1? ’ 


of hopping instead of wxalking and bv 
its softer, liistivless plumage, wliicli la 
cinnamon brown varied aviUi black 
and white patches and a patch of blue 
bars on the wing. The j.ay is a sliV 
bird, seldom leaving tlie slieller oi 
w oods, and is now comparativ’cly rare 



jft) 

in England owing to the nclivatios of 
gamokcepeis 

Jazz, a stvle of rhy’thinic sy'ncopatcd 
music dov’clopcd spcci.vllv for dauemg. 
It was dtnvcd from i.ag-tiiiie nuiiim 
made popular by Alexander’s Rag-tiniv 
Band just before tlie W orld W’ar. Such 
music cxjiloifcd a few’ fiiclcs in synco- 
pation exhaustively’ and monoto 
noiisly 

Rag-time showed singularly little 
development during its decade of 
favour , but jarz, winch succeeded it 
.as a jiopular d.ancc style, has, within 
limits, been nffoeted by many changes 
in manner and matter Jarr came from 
Amenca, wliere it is siipjiosctl to have 
originated m tlio tnaditionnl miiMC of 
tlie negroes 

The workmanship disjil.ajed m even 
the^'-earlv jazz conijiositioiis was 
,, jicrior to the dance niiisio 

V preetded it, ,u„ie the 

'fi, ' Ployorr. w as soinclimcs 
essential syncopated 


Je&a d« Uetiss 4' 

rhj-thm bfcame macb more *ubtl* I 
and the best vmteis have produced I 
Jinking effects of liarmony and tnstni ' 
mentation But only the fringes of' 
senoos music have been touted 
Dance orchestras however have be 
come very serious affaira indeed F\er 
since the early dij-s of Paul WTiite 
man s and the Savoy Orphesns bands 
the latter btirg one of the first com 
posed of selected instrumental virtu 
osos the foremost dance bands »n the 
world hasre been poll hed and skilful 
combinations whose wonderful!} 
precise rhythm and smooth execution 
must please anj musician The com 
positions played chtefl) evploit a 
facile melancholy put across with . 
all the wiles of expert and inlerrstmg I 
orchestration and astounding virtu ' 
csity by individual instrumentalists 
Jean de Meimg {« l oO-e I3<h/) 
rreaeh poet continued the famous' 
rreneh romance L* roma di la 
Sw* after the death of Guillaume dc 
unii Ills contribution was a satir 
en political and monastic inatiers an 1 
«n women Jfu stjlo is easy and pre 
Oise a great advance on earlier Trench 
vene 

Jeanne dArc, let Joan or Aac 
SarsT 

Jeans Sir James Eogwood {b 1677) 
TngUsh mathematician renowned f 
hisworlcand speculations on the nature 
of the universe He was educated 
at Cambriilgo Umscrsit> how oj, an 
aptitude for pure mathematics bi nj. 
SMond Wrangler in 1898 and Sm th 
fireman in 1900 In 1J04 he s a 
^of'ssor of Applied Mathematics in 
^nceton University U S \ and 
became Stokes Lecturer on Mathe 
matics at Cambridge in 1910 llis 
Work includes numerous monographs 
Us well as popular mathemstical and 
pmlosophical impositions most nota 
we ore Itadialion and lit Q anium 
Theory fl9U) Astronomy and C 
moeonv (19 S) The Universe Aro> 
ffs(19"9) iHdThe My le lot, sUnticrs 
(1830) For his theory of the nature of 
tnoumverse rreCAitrii SouiRSvsTsai 
Jeahnrsh, Royal burgh and county 
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town of Roxburghshire Scotland situ 
ated on the Jed stream It is famed 
for the rums of a beautiful abbe) 
founded by Da il I early in the l'’th 
The town pHved an import 
ant part in the Bonier \\ are The 
castle built by David I was captured 
by tti« i ngiish ind lestro>ed m 1409 
its site now being occupi d byadisused 
gaol Jedburgh was used as a royal 
rrSulen e bv Mar} Queen of Scots and 
tbekounglr tender stay d th re The 
chief manuLicturrs are woollen with 
tanning and com milling Fbp 3030 
JaSenes. Richard (I8»'H8S7| Eng 
ih nos list and naturalist author 
^anautibi graph} The Story tf My 
Heart and several novels and worlu 
field natural hi tory in luding The 
Life f the huUs (1884) The Oan 
keeper at Homs (1878) /tail IHs 
Story of a li \ d/I r Lot don or 
II lU / nptand tc 

Jefferson. Thomas (1743 18 8) 3rd 
lYesidcot of the tcited States 
was an ard nt cholar of classi s 
1 the scien cs and a tme mtisicitn 
and hor cm n II % as -i Imitt d to 



Javelin 

hant plumage are found in the forests 
Petroleum, coal, sulphur, and iodine 
are amongst the various minerals 
found 

Chief exports are cofiee, tea, sugar, 
timber, copra, tobacco, and tin , im- 
ports include hardware, bean cake, and 
cottons The principal industry is the 
manufacture of cloth 

Chief towns are Batavia, capital, 
Surabaya, Samarang, and Surakarta 
The majonty of the natives are Mo- 
hammedans, but Christianity and 
Buddhism have their followers Java 
has c 4000 m of railways and a road 
mileage of 15,700 , there is regular 
steamship connection with most parts 
of the w'orld 

Java is the most densely populated 
land mass of the world, haring 820 
people per sq m Pop , including 
Madura (1930), 41,710,524 

Histoty Jar a was first visited in 
CAD the 1st cent by the Hindus 
About the 16th cent tlie Hindu 
Empire r\ as overthrow n by the Moham- 
medans In 1520, however, the Portu- 
guese appeared Torvards the end of the 
century Dutch traders arrived, and 
the Dutch E India Company was 
formed iii 1002 and resulted in the 
gradual annexation by the Dutch of the 
greater part of Jar a, they acquired 
the Preangcr district by treaty m 170.7, 
and Bantam a century later 

The island rvas taken by the French 
during the later Napoleonic Wars, but 
they rvere defeated at Weltevrcden in 
1811 by the British, who occupied the 
island for 0 years, then returned it to 
the Dutch In 1826, Jar a rebelled, 
led by Dipa Negara, rvho rras defeated 
m 1830 

J.avehn, light spear for throwing, 
often with a thong attached to give 
greater force in projection A body of 
javclin-men rrero formerly attached to 
a shenff. and protected the judges on 
assize Javelm-throwung is now' only 
practised as a sport, and is an im- 
portant event in the International 
Olxrapic Games 

Jay, bird belonging to the crow 
family, but distinguished by its habit 
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of hoppmg instead of walking 
its softer, lustreless plunwge, which is 
cinnamon brorvn vaned wm niac 
and white patches and a patch ol hiue 

nrt +Ti#ai aVIHP" TllC IttV IS ft SflJ 


bars on the wing The 
bird, seldom leaving the shelter 
woods, and is now comparatively raie 



gamekeepers 

Jazz, a stjlc of rhythmic » 

music developed specially for danc) S 
It was derived from rag-tinm ' 

made popular by Alexander’s v 

Band just before the World War S 
music exploited a few tricks in 
pation exhaostiy’Cly and mono 
nouslv „■ 

Kag-timc shoyved singukarly 
deyelopmcnt during its 
favour , but jazz, which succeeded 
as a popular dance style, has, "ith 
limits, been affected by many 
in manner and matter Jazz came fro 
Amcnca, yyhere it is supposed to has 
originated in tlie traditional music o 
the negroes 

The workmanship displayed in es^ 
the early jazz compositions 'rw 
gre.atly siiptnor to the dance 
that had preceded it , yvliile tv" 
virtuosity of the players was somctimc| 
rcm.irkablc Hie essential syncopated 
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neglect The city wasoccupied by the 
Japanese in 1633 during th»ir invasuni 
of China 

Jehorah {Yahu-th or Jahtvth) the 
name of the God of rsrael now widely 
regarded as a mispronunciation of tf» 
Hebrew YH\VH The form Jehovah 
appears to have been introduced as 
late as the 16th cent by Christian 
theologians By Jews the actual pro- 
nunciation of the name of God was from 
time immemorial avoided and was 
uttered in ancient times only during 
^e Temple service principally on the 
Day of Atonement 
1ft Josephus and the Church rathers 
neither the pronunciation Jehovah 
nor any other pronunciation of the 
Diviae four lettered word is indicated 
fpatead It IS always referred to as the 
Tetragrammaton In the reading of 
the Name in H brew the vowels of the 
word Adonai (Lord) are attached to 
th letten YHW H and It is generally 
wad as either Adonai I Lori) or 
£Iohim(C^ 

. JtlWabad (or JalaUbai] fortified 
Afghanutaa between Kabul 
Md Pci^war near the Khyber 
^ Trading is m timber and 
fniit It was founded m the Idih 
cent byAkbar Pop e 4100 

Btuhwofth lelLcoe 
in Earl, British admt al bom (I8o0) 
ot a seafaring famUy He joined 
^rtlanuta at the age 
r* * ..“’"g promoted lieutenant at 
.. KJIS Apntovrt 

fiBo'i* bombardment of Alexandna 
'•”2) and fought at Tel-el Kebir 
mter taking a prominent part in the 
expedition (1900) he became 
naval ^tant to the Controller of the 
yw and in 1905 Director 
of Naval Ordnance in which capaaty 
greatly improxed naval gunners 

t>onofthisservice(l907) Afterserv 
*ng With the Atlantic Fleet in 1907-8 
oe was made Lord Comnussioner and 
t^ntr^er of the Navy 1901-10 and 
in the latter year In 
‘•‘."'bwame Second Sea Lord and 
the beginning of the World War 


Telly 

received the command of the Grand 
Fleet being promoted full admiral 
after eight months Ho commanded 
the Dntish fleet at the Battle of 
Jutland from H H S Iron Duke In 
Nov 1916 he passed the command to 
Sir David Beatty on becoming 1 irst Sea 
Lord He was made Viscount Jelhcoe 
of Scapa in 1918 and Admiral of the 
neet in the following year A world 
tour in H kf S New Zealand was 
tollowod by his appomtment as 
Governor of New Zealand He retired 
m 19 4 and m 19 5 was created 
Lari Jelbcoe and Viscount Brocas of 
Southampton He has published 
autbontative works ou Grand 
Fleet and naval warfare 

Telly a liquid stiSened with gelatine 
The liquid may be water flavoured 
with meat and vegetables {see Aspics) 
w th fruit juices or with wine Other 
additions may be made such as egg 
white (snows or sponges) cream and 




Jeffrey 

the Bar m 1707, but abandonctl 
practice in 1774, on inheriting an 
estate from his father He became 
J P , nienibcr of the house of bur- 
gesses in 17G0, and of the Continental 
Congress in 1775 He Mas made 
Governor of Virginia in 1770, went as 
envoy to Prance, and became Secre- 
tary of State in Washington’s first 
Cabinet Here ho found himself in 
bitter opposition to Alexander Hamil- 
ton, Mhosc autocratic philosophj' and 
support of the commercial and busi- 
ness interests Mas entircl 3 ' contrary to 
his OM-n democratic s>mpathy Mith the 
farmers and the West 
Jefferson ran several times m the 
Presidential elections and was cv entu- 
ally returned in 1801, being re-elected 
in 1804 Besides reducing the 
national debt and suppressing piraev 
he took an important step in American 
history by purchasing over a million 
sq miles of Mississippi territory from 
Napoleon, who had taken it from the 
Spanish This gave a huge impetus 
to continental expansion and brought 
tlio natural nver outlet of the interior 
into Amencan hands 
Jefferson refused to stand for tlie 
presidency a third time, but retired 
to his home in Albemarle County 
Virginia He is regarded as one of the 
greatest champions of democracy, and 
revered for his part in the authorship 
of the Declaration of Independence 
Jeffrey, Francis, Lord (1773-1850) 
Scots judge and literary critic, vvis 

editor of the famous Cdtnburch 

Review (founded 1802) He is best 

known for his indiscriminate and 

savage attaclcs on the younger roman- 
tic. among them Keats and Shelley 
®6orge Jeffreys, Ist Baron 
(1648-1089), Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land WMe studying law in the Inner 
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In 1078 he began his career in tb 
conduct of State tnals, in connectio: 
vvitli Titus Oates’s revelations of th 
Popish Plot He supported the Com 
party at tlic cost of some of his preshg 
in the city, and in ICS'J was made Lon 
Chief Justice and conducted the CroHi 
prosecution against the B>e Houa 
plotters He '•ecu red the surrender c 
many municipal cliartcrs to the crowi 
and was rewarded, in 1084, with t 
position in tJic Cabinet, and in IBS' 
vvitJi a peerage His trials now became 
marled by his ungovernable temper, 
and bis commission at Winchester m 
1085, Mhicli executed 320 and trans- 
ported mnnjf hundreds into slavetj as 
punishment for the Monmouth Itcbel- 
lion, became known as the ’’ blood)' 
assize ” Returning to London, he was 
made Lord Chancellor (1085) On 
James IPs flight in 1088, Jcfrrc)'S 
attempted to escape, but vvas arrested 
and consigned to the Tower, wherehc 
died 

Jeffries, James J, (b 1875), Amencan 
boxer , won the W'orld's Heav’j'w^'E^^ 
Championship by beating Bob Fita 
Simmons (qv). 1899, retired, 1006, 
made an unsuccessful attempt at n 
come-back " m 1010, when ho was 
Knocked out by tlic negro champion 
Jack Johnson {q v ) 

Jehol, tlie “ city of the Emperors” 
in ancient China It contained mag- 
nificent palaces and summer resi- 
denccs set in exquisite surroundings 


me inner 

Temple, ho became addicted to drink- 
ing and notous living He vvas, never- 
briUiant lawyer, being called 
to the Bar at tlie ago of 20. and elected 
^mmon Sergeant of the City of 
^ years later Ho was knighted 
H Sohcitor-General to 

the Duke of York in the following year 



Residential Quarter ol Jehol Citj 
The buildings, including some noble 
temples, are falling into decay through 



with great speed like kangaroos and 
by their long tnfted taib Jerboas 
li\e m the deserts of Central Asia and 
N Africa lying up m burrows during 



J^^ay and coming out at night to 

pro<wHe ptoph t in 
the Bible son of Hilkiah prophesi^ 
under five kings bom at Anathoth ' 
3i ID from Jerusalem The book of 
Jerennah IS remarkable for Its propbe i 
Bies and the biograplucal matenal it. 

through Baruch Jeremiahs 
collaborator 

Eputlfl ot the sixth eliapter 
PocJt cl Baruch m the Apocry 
prophetic in character and 
the etiles against false gods and 
tn« worshipping ol idols The Epistle 
^l^*^^beca written about the 

^eho a town in Palestine 13 m 
Jerusalem It was captured 
, y the Israelites under Joshua re 
fortified in the reign of Ahab but 
des^yed by the Romans and 
by Hadrian Jencho has 
^nged its site many times and ex 
have revealed many interest 
■nil **1“^®* ’*bich strongly support the 
narrative of its capture by 

dramatic soprano 
1019 *'*•?*?'“* She first appeared fn 
T*,;, *^* Vienna and made a great 
**'* United States after 
before she appeared in 
I^^^ujnlS 5 Shecausedmuchcom 
tin^oi*^ sensationally unconven 
P'rfortnances of such rflles as. 
i«ca and Thais 


11 Jersey 

Jerome St {e 34(M.O) bom ol 
Christian parents was educated in 
Rome where he attended schools of 


which he saw Christ who reproached 
him (or caring more to be a pagan than 
a Cbnstim. 1 rom this time until 
319 he lived the life of a hermit 
Ordained a presbyter in 379 he 
joum yed to Constantinople remain 
iDg there until 38 when be went to 
Rome where he devoted himself to 
vntmg preaching and teaching 
He^ew In 384 he travelled to 
Pal stineand Egypt retummgto Beth 
lehem to preside over one of the four 
monasten s built by Paula a wealthy 
Roman lady He died after a tong 
illness at Bethlehem 

Jerome was more gifted as a scholar 
than as \ guide of souls bis greatest 
work was the Vulgate version of the 
MebrewSenpturts HisfcastisSept 30 

Jenme. Jerome Elapka (1839-19 7) 
English novelist and playwnght was 
the author of the famous humorous 
novel riree fifrn 1 IS Boot (1889) Hia 
other humorous works includ IdU 
Tkoughttefen lil$ FtUoxewA Thru 
Mt • on lh$ Buinnirf Equally famous 
was his play Th» Patsmg of th» Third 
Hoar Doth (1007) 

Jerome Bonaparte su Doka^arth 

^ Jerome ol Prague (e 1365-U18) an 
early Bohemian Church reformer who 
was influenced by the vntings of 
VVyclif and John Uoss He denounced 
the greed and loose li tng of til clergy 
and w^ accused of here y Inl415he 
was tried by a council and although 
he denounc'd the doctrines of VVyxlif 
and Kuav he was burnt at the stake 
on May 30 1416 

Jerrold, Douglas William (1603- 
18 7) Englishdramatistandhumorist 
known chiefly for his play BUeh Eyti 
SamaflS 9) andforhis 3/rr CaudUs 
CMeftnn Lectures (1946) 

Jersey the largest and most S of the 
Channel Islands (? o ) lymg e 1 0 m 
from Southampton and nearly 16 m 
^ from the Normandy coast. It is 10 m 
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cream with custard (Bavarian cream or | decisive 
Bavaroise), custard (honeycomh mould), 
or cream mixture surrounded by bread 
or cake {charlottes) 

The gelatine can be obtained either 
in leaf or powdered form. The latter 
IS usually used, being convenient to 
handle and easily dissolved Quantity 
required, from 1 oz to 1 pint, but this 
vanes according to the weather, the 
size of mould (large requires less than 
small individual moulds), and the 
ingredients, those containing cooked 
egg or other thickening agent requiring 
less than plam jellies 

General Method. 

1 Fill moulds with cold water, and 
allow to stand 

2 Soak gelatine in a little cold 
water 

* 3 Add part or whole of boiling 
■water to soaked gelatine to dissolve it 

4 Dissolve sugar m the mixture 

5 Strain fruit juice through muslin 
Fniit jellies may bo cleared 

0 To turn out, dip in hot water, 

■Wipe the mould, invert plate over top 
turn over, and shake ’ 

Jelly-fish, or Medusa;, a general 
name for the free-sivimming Coolen- 
terate animals {qv) which, like the 
tropical Portuguese Man-of-War, may 
be composed of a colony of indi-viduals 
or may be solitary like the familiar 
species of our 
own seas 
Jelly-fish look 
as if made of 
opaque glass, 
and vary con- 
siderably in 
Size The 
smaller kinds 
can be safely 
handled, but 
the larger, 
which may 
measure 
nearly a foot 
strong stinging 



Jellyfish 

in diameter, have 
powers 

Jemappes, town m Hainault province 
Belgium, where, on Nov 6, 171)2, the 
French under Dumounez gamed a 


Jeii 

Austna 


\nctory over the 

under the Archduke Albert 
Jena [van a], town near Weuni 
Thunngia, where on Oct J4, 1800, b 
battles were fought on the same d; 
betw'cen the French and the Prussians 
the one at Jena, the other at Au( 
stadt, a few miles distant At Jen 

100.000 French under Napoleon d 
feated 00,000 Prussians and Sa.xo: 
under Prince Hohenlohe At Auc 
stadt Davoust with 35,000 defeati 

60.000 Prussians under the Duke ' 
Brunswick 

Jenkins’ Ear, War of, the popul; 
name of a war which broke out hi 
tween Great Britain and Spain in 173 
and became merged in the War of tl 
Austrian Succession Its iniincdial 
cause was the grievance of an Englis 
marmer, Robert Jenkins, who allege 
that m 1731 he had been tortured b 
the Spaniards, who had torn off his ea: 

Jenner, Edward (1749-1823), o 
Berkeley (Glos ), introduced vaccuis 
tion as a prophylactic measure agains 
smallpox He noticed that milk-imud 
who caught cowpox from the sores tha 
gathered on the udders of the animal 
they tended did not take the smallpoi 
and after 18 years’ research he pel 
formed his first vaccination on i 
country boy, using matter from tl>' 
arm of a milk-maid Two month 
later he injected smallpox into thi 
boy, who did not take the infection 
He prepared a report for the Roy?i 
Society, but it was rejected, one caS£ 
not bemg proof enough Two yeafi 
later, wntli 23 successful cases in hand, 
he published his book. Inquiry into irt 
Cause and Effects of the Vanotee Vac- 
cines Sec Vaccination 
, JfMer, Sir WiUiam, Bart. 

1898). English physician Heisimport- 
ant in the history of medicine as the 
first to distmguish between typhoia 
and typhus fevers He was president 
of the Royal College of Physicians 

Jerboa, name for a family of Rodents 
related to the rats and mice, but diS' 
tinguished principally by their very 
long hind legs, upon which they hop 



Jespenen 

and fortificaboas. rtbuilt the Temple , 
and erected a palace defended by three 
towen A period ol prosperity M 
m An -0 the Romans i 
nndet Titas attached and partially 
dMttoyed the city The Jewh Wm' 
of rreedom an 132 resulted vn the 
the Jews and Jerusalem 
soifered almost complete deslniction 
A flew cit> named jLha Capttt^ na 
^as built under Hadrian in Mhicli 
sr7*/.t”^ denied residence In a » 
6H Chosroes II of Persia captured 
and in AO C37 it was taken 
07 the Mohammedans nnder Omar 
who built a mosque near the site ol 
we Temple fcnjsalem was eaphirwl 
^ the crusaders under Codlret do 
jn >ly IMD but SaUdin 
andrepaired 
remained in 
Viands except for two short 
“aw «»8 when it waal 

Wk* who made huentrance 

S««t*<»Cau8AnBS 
iJi rfj**? Jerusalem haa 

’*^<r«P«d extenjveU Ma«nl> 
mwn *»^1 0! tie Jewish 

Baiw l««e of t>>« 

declaring 

T«m B %^»t'onal Home (or the 
sobiwbs have been 
e«tS.» have been budt 

^^ity Introduced and a new 
rw to the growth of the I 
'7„JV UMl) JKHOO 
lYo^Si*“? i*“ *8«0) 

0 / r^ »t the Universitv 

Dani5h'thn“?”* . ‘ pcomwent 

M«h philol^at HHboolulnrJude 
0/ lAr Cnflnlk 
C^aS cf Ef> hsA 

«, jAsvrre 

*-»93) To? 
Parents.®H*”^“ "* London of Jewish 
to the Bar 

under 

118 blaster ol the HoUa 

*>tw liSwil? /n>e*ue«as o| the 
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to h«s first administration and inter 
pretation of thvm 

Jester m mediaeval times a retainer 
to a noble or ro)al household who 
was privileged to 
say sharp things 
without punish 
ment TheCourt 
Fool or jester to 
royalty in Lng 

moUej indabell 
Of pig s ear 
attached to the 
end of a pointed 
cap He usiiallv 
earned a balloon 
on the end of a 
stKk He often 
enjovfd a vir> 
pnvtlegfd jXAi 
tion and much 

Court 

JesoaU, religious Order founted by 
St J<din Colombioi a high official of 
Siena ID 13C0 The Order vras con 
firmed bv Urban \ in 139 and became 
known as is ralktrt b> reason 

ol the practices o( d st llation and 
pharmacy whi h were earned on by 
manv of the brothers 

Jesnits rrrjists Sociarv of 

Jesus Cbrlrk (Jesui the personal 
name is the Greek lomi of itshua 
\raDiaie Saviour C-Ani/ from 
Gr CAnsfur meaning Anointed ) 
the founder of Chnstianitv lYactie 
ally the sole source of information 
coocemtnb Him is the writings of the 
hew Testament (;v) particularly 
the first 3 Co*pels though some 
additional data are to be gleaned from 
tbeOi^pel of St John the Cr Istles of 
J^ul and the writingsof the ApoAtolic 
Fathers 

The W torital existence of Jwus 
tbwgh eontroverteil by a tow ntlcs of 
the Ute ISHh cent Is now almost 
nnlvenally admitted evrn by those 
most bitterly opposed to thn tlan 
teaching According to the sources 
aiievly mentioned He » 


hew'tu'iTLV'’'’'^ theeueceas of thelairevly mentioned He wa* bom la 
jujicatore Acta was largely doe BelWehem nearjeruvatem inther ign 



Jersey City ^12 

long by 0 m broad, and has an area of 
iCsq m St Hclier IS the chief town, 
and the coast is fretted with rocks and 
Cliffs J hero are fine stretches of 
^nd and benultful inland scenery 
The island is a popular holiday iccort 
At the extreme S \V stands Corbierc 
lighthouse Pon (1931) 90,402 
Jersey City,cit> of tlic State of New 
Jersey, USA It is practicalK a 
suburb of New York, from which it is 
separated by the Hudson Rncr It 
IS an important railway centre and 
has large docks There are several 


, Jerassltei 


Church of the Holy Sepulchre, said tc 
be built over the site of the tomb is 
which Jesus vas buried after Hu 
cnicifi.Mon , the ^^o^nt of Olives , the 
Crusaders' Church of St, Anne ; the 
Mostiuc of Omar , the Garden of 
Gethsomanc, and the Western or 
Wailing Wail Of the new buildmgv, 
the Hebrew- Univ-crsily (winch was 
opened by Lord Balfour in 1025) on 
Mount Scopus , the Anglican Cathe- 
dral , the l-'ranciscan Basilica m 
Gethsemane, the Italian and various 
Jewish hospitals, the offices of the 





sugar-refining, rubber, and tobacco 
ffictonos, foundnes, and breweries 
Pop (1930) 316,716 orewcries 

Je^Mem. capital of Palestine, and 
Judaism, 

J?” Mohammedanism 

It is a natural fortress, being set on a 
plateau formed of two hills, and 
IS situated c 37 m from the coast, and 
0 . 17 ra west of the Dead Sea 
Jerusalem IS bordered on E and W by 
valleys— that on the E , the Kidron 
^ep^tmg the plateau from 
the Mount of Olives Among the 


chief features of the City °ie the Athisacces- 

xne city are thel sion (37 n c ), Herod restored the city 


. -.-o veuv 

Jewish Agency and the impressive 
^MCA buildings {opened 1933) are 
the most noteworthy 
The history of Jerusalem has been 
stormy The scene of many sieges, 
destroyed and desolated, it has passed 
from one conqueror to another on no 
{a®* than SIX occasions The walls, 
w Solomon, were destroyed by 

Nebuchadnezzar (c 680 b c ), and re- 
built by Nehemiah c 446 b c Upon 
capture of the City by Antiochus 
Epiphancs (108 b c ), Jerusalem suf- 
'fr_ desolation At his acces- 


Jew 

»nd oa the laH in gold ^-alues Tevo&s , 
was author of TUory of Pcl,hcal\ 
rw«o»ivn87l) TkoSlaletytPelaitonta' 
ia^r{188’) MdPnnetblesofScunee 
(1874) Hia Zlemenla y LtstoHi on 
^fie (18"0) was fonncrly very well 

Jew The Wandering, nediaival 
iwwdary figure who having insalted 
as He earned the Cross to 
'-"wy was told he mast wait on 
?rth until He should come again 
. various names and has been 

Icntified with a door keeper in the 
Matp « the carpenter who 
ude tte Cross and with a shoemaker 
M refused to allow Jesus to rest on his 
He has been seen at all 
" of history and many stones 
lems and plays base been wntten 
,'7. wliert extant being 
'’*^*’*^ Paris who in his ; 
-I Sd * gives an account of I 

nS‘’--«vri) Englih 
of Peter Martyr be 
•<« from fn^Und m 1554 suspected 
tendencies He 
however on Elitabeths 
wwon and amongst his inanv ac 

0 V rime was bis challencc 
f fioraawsta eonumed 

*"*»■» Anglian, 
hetMlter was regarded ms an authority 
'ttre subject being ermsutted bv <1 e 
ov-rnment In i„<K) he was made 

1 shop of SaJist orv and at hi* d atb 
»s bened m the Cathedral 
«wtneTy rvrs^nalotttimcatsofvaln 

‘Westoaesindm ta^ The seearlnEo! 

rrobaW) ongiiuted from 
ri» carry his wealth c 
'*^hSch ia anceot time* sn 
method el ke^ioe i 
ww unenown. to nogs and 
wjre invented Ijtet came 
vL.."?’r* onumeatalitn for its : 
^ »*ke and w> esetved the 6m| 
' ^ *** •" Krwnrei 

1 am i* pm* and IrwicbcS' 

^-ern s«n time ear nBg» also 
*' -» •th's and netkUces wens tis 

■if^ ‘"“t B-itn* have Ix'n f mad 
msny nechksce* 
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beads and the standard of workman 
ship was sometimes astonishingly high 
Egjrpt and Aasyna had meanwhile 
devdoped jewellery to a much higher 
level Gold beating for instance was 
a process in which the Egyptians were 
experts and tombs have reseaW 
that they were also skillul enamellers 
Their fine stone-cutting u attested by 
the many scarabs of jasper or porcelain 
existing to-day which were mounted la 
rings and various other settings One 
of the two best collections of Egyptian 
jewellery is in the British Museum 



where nanv wcn-erful examp es of 
llu* art may be een llrre are slio 
some IwautJul piece of \ rrlxn 
orsnament cat rri anlchaieO with th> 
ireatest sf-mtlvrnevi and li 13 The 
lancient C eek* cxtT*'eJ fi ftttag t 
work and g m<utlin„ 
extremely aJ pi in beabej auJ ibap 
m,K g I) 

One c* the most indiraJaal and 
atn lOR typos of antsjut jcwrlJeiv w»» 
pendoceit hv ih- C It wh«w art 1» 
seen at It* meet tvwal bt tb» pecan 
Btda. brooch whwa had a pen with a 
large bead warn pcantiag epwar^a. 


Jesus 

of the Roman Emperor Tiberius His 
mother, Mary, is represented by 
Christian theology as having conceived 
Him by the influence of the Holy 
Ghost (q V ), though He was con- 
sidered by His contemporanes as the 
child ^ of Joseph, a carpenter, and 
Mary’s spouse His parents’ home 
was at Na/areth in Galilee, and, save 
for the facts that soon after His birth 
He was taken to Egj^t to escape the 
machinations of Herod, and that at 
the age of 12 He was presented by His 
mother in the Temple at Jerusalem 
nothing IS known of His early hfe He 

wasbaptised,probablyaboutA d 20, by 

John the Baptist (q v ), and began His 
pubhc career of preaching, healing the 
sick, and instructing a small group of 
close personal followers w ho appear to 
have been mostly members of the lower 

middle class of Palestinian society 

fishermen, tax-gatherers, etc 
His teaching was interpreted by the 
Jevvish priestly class as inimical to 
established institutions, and by the 
toeachety of a disciple, Judas Iscariot, 
He was betrayed to the Jewish author- 
ities and by them sent before the Roman 
governor, Pontius Pilate {qv) This 
probably took place in a d 20 when He 
was about the age of thirtj -three On 
the 3rd day after His crucifixion certam 
of His immediate followers found His 
tomb untenanted, and believed that He 
had nsen from the dead, a belief based 
on their interpretation of certain pre- 
dictions which He Himself had made 
reports that some 
of their number on various occasions 
during the 40 days immediately follow- 
mg had scon and conv ersed with Him 
On Hie 40tli day after His resurrection 
the New Testament represents Him as 
ascending to Heaven in bodily shape 
from the Mount of Olives, a lull near 
Jemsalem 5ee o/so Christiamtv' 

See Further The New Testa- 
ment, Ernest Renan, La Kic de 

• Rt Rev C Gore, Jesus of 
Nazareth ■' 

Jesus, Society of, a Roman Catholic 
Order founded in 1039 by Ignatius of 
Loyola {q v ), the members of which are 
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commonly called Jesuits Their ofEcis 
title IS Clerks Regulars of th 
Society of Jesus The Order wS 
organised on military lines, am 
upon its confirmation by Pope Pau 
III in 1640, Ignatius became its firs 
General The Society went tlirougl 
many vicissitudes , but its influenci 
spread rapidly, and houses von 
established for the special purpose o: 
training its members, who are dividcti 
into four grades (1) Novices , (2] 
Scholastics, (3) Coadjutors; and (4) 
Professed The training is long, 
thorough, and of extreme seventy , 
the most important fcataire is tho 
breaking of the novice's personal will 
which prepares him to be a fit instru- 
ment for the will of tho Society The 
Order has produced many great 
scholars and men of considerable 
administrative power, but the members 
of the Society have been accused of 
involving themselves in political plots 
and intrigues, and have at vanous times 
been expelled from many countnes 
Jet, a hard, black, dense kind of 
lignite or fossil wood, capable of beuig 
highly polished and easily cut into 
ornamental shapes It was used for 
ornaments in Switzerland and Belgium 
in Palneohthic times, and jet beads have 
been found m Bronze Age barrows m 
England, being probably worn 
talismans Jet occurs in tho Lower 
Lias beds of W Dorset, but the source 
of supply m this country has alwajS 
been from the Upper Lias of Whitby 
Jet Condenser, see Condenser. 
Thermal 

Jetsam, sec Flotsam 

William Stanley (l83fP 
188*,), English economist and logician 
He was assayer to tlie mint, Sydnej, 

1864—9 , became ProfcssorofEconomics 

and Philosophy at Owens College, 
Manchester (1809), and of Econom ics at 
Univ ersity College, London,in 1870 He 
expounded tho theory of utility, the 
alleged relation between commerci-il 
crises and sun-spots, and, in a new 
form, WhewcII’s theory' of inductive 
the dangcrof 

the Bntishcoal supply being exhausted, 



ind oa the fall in gold %aJues Jevons 
author of Themy of Pditual 
CewowvOSTl) TheSlaUinRtlalxpnto 
U^r(I88’) itiAPrtnctpUtoJStuiiu 
,1874) His Elementary Ltssom on 
“fie {1870) was formerly very well 
tnown 

Jew The 'WanSeTjitg medieval 
^«dary figure who having insulted 
Christ as He carried the Cross to 
Calvary was told he must wait on 
earth until He should come again 
He bears scions names and haabeen 
identified with a door keeper in the 
palMe of Ihlate as the carpenter who 
«ado the Cross and with a shoemaker 
J ho refused to allow Jesus to rest on his 
bench He has been seen at all 
hges of history and many stor cs 
P«jns and plays have been wntten 
Zk . . ®* •atliest ctUnt bcin» I 

“at 01 Matthew Pans who m his 
barenu;«{ (e 1 30) gives an account of I 
tbe l«i,cnd I 

Jewel. John (leij-is?!) English' 
Jwne Disciple of Peter Martyr he 
Bed from England in 15S4 suspected 
of Uviaj, ftotestant tendencies He 
returned however on Etuabeths 
accession and amongst his many at 
^ this time was hn challenge 
, Romewets contained in his 
^/wlofia EedeM An Ueana; He 
werMfter was regarded as an authority 
w the sobjckt being consulted the , 

Oovemment In 1660 he was made 
Uishop of Salisburv and at hts d atli 
WM buried in the Cathedral 
Jewellery peraonalomanientaofvalu i 
able stones and metals Theweanngol 
lewellery probably originated from 
iDsUnct to carry his wealth on 
hJs body which in ancient times was 
safest method of keeping it 
•wkets were nnknowTi so rings and 
“Ogles were invented Later came 
the desire to add ornamentation for its 
own sake and so evolved the first I 
«anmlcs of jewcllerv la the Bronze I 
Age rings armlets pins and brooches' 
Were worn soroctimcs ear rings alM 
a^ b oochei and necklaces wora by 
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beads and the standard of workman 
ship was sometimes astonisbmgly high 
Egypt and Assyria had meanwlule 
developed jewellery to a much higher 
level Cold beating for instance was 
a process in which the Egyptians were 
experts and tombs have revealed 
that they were aI»o skilful enamcllers 
Their fine stone-cutting is attested by 
the man) scarabs of jasper or porcelam 
existing to-day which were mounted in 
rings and various other settings One 
of the two best collections of Egyptian 
jewellery is in the Bntish Museum 





and chased viththe 
greatest sensitiveness and skill The 
andeat G ecki excelled in intagbo 
work and gem<utting bos des being 
extremely adept in bating and shap- 
ing gold 

One of the most individual and 
striking types of antique jewellery was 
produced by the Celts whose art is 
seen at its most typical m the penan 
itnlar brooch which had a pin with a 
large head worn pointing npwards 
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of the Roman Emperor Tibenus His j 
mother, Mary, is represented by j 
Chnstian theology as having conceived 
Him by the influence of the Holy 
Ghost {qv), though He was con- 
sidered by His contemporaries as the 
child of Joseph, a carpenter, and 
Marj'’s spouse His parents’ home 
was at Nazareth in Galilee, and, sa% e 
for the facts that soon after His birth j 
He was taken to Egypt to escape the ; 
machinations of Herod, and that at 
the age of 12 He was presented by His 
mother m the Icmple at Jerusalem, 
nothing is known of His early life He 
was baptised, probablyabout A d 2C, by 
John tlie Baptist (qv), and began His 
public career of preachmg, healing the 
sick, and instructing a small group of 
close personal followers who appear to 
have been mostly members of the lower 
nuddle class of Palestinian society — 
fishermen, tax-gatherers, etc 

His teaching was interpreted by the 
Jewish priestly class as mimical to 
established institutions, and by the I 
treachery of a disciple, Judas Iscanot, 
He was betrayed to the Jewish author- 
ities and by them sent before the Roman 
governor, Pontius Pilate iqv) This 
probably took place in a d 29 when He j 
was about the age of thirty -three On 
the 3rd day after His crucifixion certain 
of His immediate followers found His 
tomb untenanted, and believed that He 
had nsen from the dead, a belief based 
on their interpretation of certain pre- 
dictions which He Himself had made, 
and strengthened by reports that some 
of their number on larious occasions 
during the 40 day's immediately follow- 
ing had seen and conversed with Him 
On the 40th day after His resurrection 
tlie New Testament represents Him as 
ascending to Heaven in bodily shape 
from the Mount of Olives, a hill near 
Jerusalem. Sec also Christiamty 

See rcnTiJEn TAe New Testa- 
tneni , Ernest Kenan, La Vte de 
J^sus ; lit. Rev C, Gore, Jesus oj 
Naeareih 

Jesus, Society of, a Roman Catholic 
Order founded m 1530 by Ignatius of 
Loyola (q u ), the members of which art 


commonly called Jesuits - 
title IS Clerks Regut 
Society of Jesus Thf , J 
organised on military , ' 

upon its confirmation ’ ^ 
III in 1340, Ignatius bx " 
General The Society , 
many' vicissitudes , but » 
spread rapidly, and i, 
established for the spec.v, 
training its members, w'> 
into four grades ' (1) I 
Scholastics , (3) Coadjul 
Professed The tramin 
thorough, and of extrcw- 
the most important fc 
breaking of the novice’s , 
which prepares him to b' 
meat for the will of the !: 
Order has produced ? 
scholars and men of / 
administrative pow’cr , but 
of the Society have beci 
involving themselves m p ? 
and mtngues, and have at v' 
been expelled from many < , 

Jet, a hard, black, oc 
lignite or fossil wood, caps 
highly polished and easily 
ornamental shapes It w 
ornaments in Switzerland a 
in Palaxjhthic times, and Jc' 
been found in Bronze Age 
England, being probably,-, 
talismans Jet occurs m 
Lias beds of \V Dorset, bui 
of supply in this countrv ‘ , 
been from the Upper Lias 

Jet Condenser, sec C 
Thermal 

Jetsam, see Flotsam 

Jerons, Wilham Stan*' 
J882), English economist a, 
He was assay cr to the ml, 
1854-9 , became Professoro,' 
and Idiilosophy at Ov c 
Manchester ( 1 800), and of Ei 
University College, London, 
expounded the theory of 
alleged relation between ' 
crises and sun-spots, and, 
form, WEew ell’s theory o. 
logic He vvrote(18C5)onP> 
the Bntish coal supply beinf 
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liscouragement of everything not re- 
oncilabla with the grey Puntanism of 
he tme so that the jeweller s art 
inguiahed By the beginning of the 
:8th cent however it was flourishing 
igain and later exhibited some oi : 
he extravagance and over-elab«»a 
aon which characterised the dress of 
the period 

French Inflaence wxs marked in 
ntneatependants nngs and brooches 
EnaRiellmg was very popular lockets 
'ontamiag miniature portraits 



introdnced and ^^edgwood cameos 
wctc worn m brooches and ear nngs 
heml pree ous stones were in demand 
u« in the manufacture of cheaper 
Wicles a feature of the 10th cent 
inuustrialiBin which ducted l wcHot 
won- with cv erytlung else rinedia 
londs and piarls expressed the ■ 

rospmty 

Improvement insetting and a greater 
iQ design marked the work 
t the Jewellers early in this century 
he matching and contrast ngof jewels 
'*'^hine a subtle and dehcate art with 
B.V— u 


T Jews 

|>Iatinnm as a setting for diamonds 
instead of gold Many fine designs 
esseabally simple and clean cut are 
seea in modern jewels whose 
rectangular sliapes arc far removed 
from the fussy styles of former 
yean 

Jewish Calendar The, is ium solar 
that IS to say the year is solar and the 
months are lunar In a cycle of 19 
years the Ist .n1 4th Sth th 0th 
lOlh I tb 13th 16th IQth and I8th 
yearshave 1- months and the remain 
ing years 13 months of 9 or 30 days 
each The length of the orlinary year 
may be 363 364 or35udays anj that 
of tho leap year 3S3 384 or 3S days 
thus the mean length of the veor over 
a 10 year cycle is just over 305 days 
The folloi uig arc the names of the 
months and the most important days 
of the year Tu)i i 1 and • h w 
kcar 10 \om Ivippur (Day of 
Atonement) tfa eA«/ten Ait/rv 
Tfbtl Siebflt AdnT 14-15 PunBi 
(U« Ad^r the month intercalated ib 
leap years) Passover 

Aer S%-in 0 and 7 Pentecost 
Tammus 4h Ltl I 

The years are reckoned from the 
creationof tliewoild thedateofwhich 
IS taken to be 3 61) e c Tims the 
vear ad 1034 is a u {Anno Ifuidt) 
5691-06 Th day begins at sun et 
for the purpos of observing the 
Sabbath and the va lou feasts and 
fasts The t me i “ hou s 1 m nutes 
in advance of l reeni ich t me being 
that of the meridian of Jerusalem See 
i/je Calcsdar 

Jewuh Literature $ee Hebrew 

LiTERAIURE 

Jews, the name applied to members 
of the Hebrew ra e In consequence 
of the fact that membe hp of the race 
generally coinc dcs witli adlierence to 
,the Jewish faith ( r« Jloaism) tho 
'term has omv to have both a 
racial and d gious si niflcaccc The 
word Jew is of comparatively late 
date la the 1 story of the Jewish 
people It IS denved from the Hebrew 
y iuiet meanmi, Judean or member 
of the tnbe of Judah \\ th the for 
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The brooch is common among tlie relics 
of Roman jewellery, many of which 
have been found m England Most 



are fashioned of bronze and some of 
iron, less elaborate in design than the 
Celtic jewellery, and less delicate in 
craftsmanship than the Greek The 
Romans also rvore jewelled linger- and 



Gentian gold cnaraelled Jctacl, ICth cent , in the 
fonn of a two masted vcsvl, with white reefed 
sails, numerous figures rowing and. on cither side, 
a figure climbing a ladder 

ear-nngs, gold hair-fillets, jewelled 
pins and bracelets Discovenes of the 
jewellery of the succeeding Anglo- 


Saxon period include rings, hr 
shield bosses, crosses, buckle 
beads, made from gold, sil'< 
bronze, and frequently onamell 
feature of the Anglo-Saxon jewi 
the functional nature of many 
relics, such as shields and swoi 
In early mcdimval times the jc 
art was practised in the mom 
which led to its introduction 
ligious purposes The religious f 
pation of the times was also r 
in the adorning of personal i£ 
with devotional designs, wht 



Manchu Lady s Headdres" 


the vestments of the clerf 
the raiment of the nobility wer 
ated with jewels 

During the Renascence more 
ate design and intricate workt 
characterised the jewellery, 
the most original ornaments m 
were pendants, whose main 
might be a baroque pearl, 
irregular shape would suggest 
rounding design to give the c 
some animal, such as a bird or : 
The devotional pendant, or re 
was a favourite article of j‘c 
until the Reformation In Engl 
Puntan reaction resulted m a 
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a dirtinctive Jewish d%T]i»atioii which 
Iwoa expteaion jo the Babylonian 
Talnud (?p) Md a political autcm 
omjr in some periods little rtraosed, 
independence In the \\ Jews 
tart fanned vast comrnmities In Leypt ! 
< lOO Bc and ^ the 2nl cent 
*o Jevnah commuDities were to bei 
lonwlKattercd thronghout the length 
and breadth of the Uoman Tinpire As ! 
citiieas of the Empire Jews generally 
enjoved fnu nghts and it was s • 
onW the emergence of Christianity « , 
perspcutKMiil 
«hfch farm so tragic a feature of 
uter Jewish history appear tnder 
inT^" ftle Jews experienced vary 
og vicissitudes of fortune there de 
A * 8^ eorctments 

»hich debarred Jews from taking 
ttrrv-ulture and 
tncted them to such employments 
elotw^u^l^ business of old 
In?; J Mturally brought them 

Md contempt 

»'«* «‘e neforma I 

’eamlrg led to a Sfe»« m 
l^ii l'^««ttire and ml I 

th^ W.^'' * tendency to regard 

gteatef humanity The 
‘"Mmuehasitatiilished 
in dommstion of the Papacy 

P*^* Europe at the 
M^time p^ded the Jewiw ith new 
tlic Inquisitioil 
KpiL? centres such as the 

,,'i“"'^"ds Germany and England 
ii.Kw? 7 ^ without being I 

»“oj cttoina„yo,tj,goldct restrictions ' 
een^ ,B f*“. >8th and 10th' 

way as the people amongst 
although Ih ir 
nehi*'E^'°“ enjoyment of equal 
many countries lone I 

is’” 0'4 

supK^rt K »8itatKKi 
Ff^U by enlightened public ' 
10th cent saw' 


9 Jezreelites 

Persis and Arabia were Jews still 
sntqect la discrimination (&uf te* 
Awn-sE^fnsM) 

lollawing the World War the de 
sekipment of extreme nationalLm in 
many parts of the world again begin 
to prejudice the nghts of Jews In 
some countnes such as Poland tlie 
tendency on the pirt of the State to 
establisii trade and manufacturing 
monopolies has been directed agiinst 
Jews The most serious deielopm nt 
uf anti Jewish polK-y ha been ex 
pericncel in Germany Here the 
National Socialists had for yeirs 
prnpagai <] a policy of Jewi hexclusion 
an I suptression On their advent to 
power Olaxch 1033) set ous excesses 
occurred against Jews an 1 machinery 
of the new Government was directed 
towards expelling all Je s from the 
public services and many from 
universities trades and pmfes. tons 

What IS widely regardeil as the most 
important Jewidi political de elofw 
ment during the past C'lti years was 
the creatioci of the Zionist movement 
(tr« Zionism) in IB 17 by Theodor 
llertUyv) This aime 1 at the politi al 
economic and cultural reconstruction 
of the Jewisli cation through their re- 
settlement in I olestine in sulficiently 
bree nuraben and over sufficiently 
wkI areas to secure their fruitful aud 
peaceful existence as i nation 

Tho Jewish population of the world 
was in IP33 variously estimated at 
tv-17 miUioas 

Jews Ear edible brown gelabnous 
fungus growing u uallv on elder trees 

Jew s Har p a toy which produces a 
vaguely tuusical sour d through the 
vibration of a metal tongue 

Jn Blahs Sophia (l840-ICll»j 
British physician disallowed a med cal 
degree because she wav a woman She 
V asdetermincd to remove this ban and 
estabti hed the London School of 
M^i mo far Women eventullly 
securing their entry mto the profession 

Jeneebtes, the followers of James 
Jersh^ jezreel a name assumed by 
lames White (1840-1885) Jezreci 
founded the Artuund LalUr lloust of 
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mation of the kingdom of Judah, the 
term came to be applied to S Pales- 
tine, which included other tribes who 
regarded Jerusalem as their centre 
Later, with tlie destruction of the N 
kingdom of Israel, its application was 
extended until it came to include the 
remnants of the N tribes which were 
gradually fused, under the centralising 
influences of the Second Temple and 
the reformation of Ezra, into a unified 
nation 

The ongm of the Jewish people is 
obscure It is early met with under the 
name of " Israel ” and “ Hebrew " 
It would appear that the term “Israel " 
was a comprehensive national name 
meant to apply to all the tribes as a 
whole , the term “ Hebrew," however, 
IS regarded as geographical and de- 
rived from the Hebrew word Lber, 
"beyond" — meaning the people be- 
yond the river It was used in connec- 
tion with Abraham, whose migration 
from Ur in Mesopotamia to Canaan is 
described in the Bible 

For the early history of tlie Jews we 
are mainly dependent on the Biblical 
narrative, supplemented w'lth im- 
portant archffiological documents which 
have been brought to light during the 
past century Biblical tradition relates 
that the Hebrews migrated to Palestine 
from " beyond the nver " A c>clo of 
famines later compelled them to nioi'c 
into Egypt Here a prolonged settle- 
ment was eventually terminated by a 
return across the Sin.iitic peninsula to 
Canaan, which they largely recon- 
quered and settled In Palestine the 
loosely confederated tribes c\ olved into 
a nionarchj under Pavid (c 1000 n c ) 
which subsequently split up into N 
and S kingdoms The later history 
was a succession of wars between N 
and S interspersed witli imasion by 
the Egyptians m the S and the 
Syrians and AssyTians in the N Ihe 
coastal plain of Palestine proiidcd a 
convenient highway to the rival 
armies of Assyna and Egypt, between 
whom Palestine became a biiflcr sub- 
jected to almost continuous attacks 
Finally, c 7130-722 n c ,theN kingdom 


collapsed before an Assynan 
and many of its inhabitants 
ported into Syria Thoug 
kingdom survived for soi 
relying on an alliance wit 
it finally fell before the j 
Babylon, and many of its in 
were taken into captivity. 

\Vlien Cyrus, King of P 
stroyed the power of Babylon 
were permitted to return J 
re-estabhshed, but more as a 
community than a political 
dependent on Persia, and 
gave place to high-priests 1 
independence was gone Grce, 
tion succeeded Persia and 
Greek Both left their mark o 
thought and customs Tlirei 
mark this period a senes 
rebellions under the Maccat 
beginning of the dispersion, 
nso of Christianity from Judi 
Jewish State was subject t 
suzerainty, but the Jews di 
independence, and made tv 
efforts to achieve it The 
i associated with the name 
Maccabees broke out in tlie 
n c , it was successful at th 
Ian Mliance with Koine L 
Pompey captured Jcrusal 
Roman domination began 
brought peace, and under a 
Herod the Gro.it {d 4 n c ) p 
But later tyranny goaded ' 
and in 67 n c another great 
broke out A hopeless sti 
ended in tlic total cxtincti 
Jewish State 

Political independence n 
place to religious dcvelopmor 
endeavour to preserve the J 
means of a system of rth{ 
personal legislation to which 
bors of the race were to adher 
the whole of the Dispcrs: 
Schools sprang tip in Pale; 
Babylonia, which now bee 
centre of Jewish activity 
descendants of the original 
exiles appear to have minglcc 
immigrants following the ext 
the Jewish State and to hav( 


njary and b theitforc forced 
’sledKC defeat, 

m, Josepli (183U1D07) Hun 
nterpreter of da^^ical violin 
ueh as the Leethoven and 
concertos and leader of U e 
Joachim Quartette Jln 
;wn compoaltion is the Huh 
onerrlo 

« ol Florii [e Ui5 ISO**) 
ij'stic svbohecaraeaLiaterctan 
Id eientually the abbot ol a 
^ w 1177 Ho preach^ the 
wbeginningoranevr Chrutian 
tionundcrthoHolyGhoat an I 
tafluenced the CoDteni]iorary 

ol Arc, Salnl (141 -1411> 
«aint and patriot bom at 
'> on the Meus« of peasant 
1' She dreamed of dnving 
lo English invaders an 1 their 
han allies out of rrance nnd 
w in her attempt to tit 
aurhin Dressed in black 
‘OURjJt with the army In 
.1 1?^ ^cans and drove od 
S'Uh, The Fteneh army had 
icemes m the weeks follow tna, 
1429 th Dauphin wa 
■rang at Ith 1ms Ju made 
frith Burgundy lallSOJoan 
defended Cotnpiigne 
the Burgundians and was 
^ J-ng'ish bought h r 

4ed h r over to the Church for 
n heretic As such she was 
^uchon Bishop of Beauvais 
‘haemned She refused to 
« that meant life long im 
f"* was burnt at the 
C“®Cnelish at Rouen May 30 
*a 14S0 the Pbpe annulled the 
,*^«>ficdinm9 Joanwas 
sd in 1919 She is a patron 
trance and her least in May 
ccasion of national rejo cincs 
ol, a book of the Bible 
nieh deals in allegor cal form 
e ciUCTtion of Siificring Job 
upright prosperous and happy 
ho Was permitted by < (rf to 
rely tested by Alan and one 
ttoe after another overtook 


turn Ife was tempted to renounce 
Cod and die but he did not 
iastrad he retired tn a <]uiet place and 
sat in ashes Here liis fnends Eli 
l^z Bildad and Zopliar visited him 
^e debate amnngst the four cm cupics 
a large | art of the bor k which in form 
IS strongly remmt cent of Greek 
tragedy A« A S 1 ak Job 1004 
Katlen s Bonk of J b as orerk J rageJy 
(IBIHl 

Jobber see Stock 1 vciiasce 

job ■ Tears. hird white heathsofan 
Astaticgrass{CoiT/>rcrvH 1 J bi\ otdas 
beads or »om times the gras it elf 

Jocaata, m cla sical legend the wife 
of Lams Kio„ of Thebes She mar 
rieit tier son U dipus ignor nt of Ins 
Identity an I commitle 1 su id whin 
she discovered her mi take See the 
(Tdipus Tyrafi i of Sophocles 

Jodbimr (or Aforur j (11 t,arge t 
State m the Rajputnna Agency 
Unti b India Area 35 0(K> srj m 
It consists of a sandy plain crossed 
by the R Luni Wh at and barley 
are grown extensively oil r crop* 
include millet and pul es Salt is 
nmloce] Marble i obumeifrumthe 
M a krana quarries \mong t the manu 
fiaiures are leather and brass work 
s Ik and cotton gMxls lop (1031) 

3 1.5 000 (■*)€«' frnd capital of 

above founded l5th cent The citv 
contains many pals <s and to \n rest 
dcnccs bcstl s ten pi s Tlie chief 
manufactures arc metal i arc and 
cotton Pop (1051) 7 COD 

Joel the second oi the Minor 
ftopbcls in the Old Testament 
{its book, deals with the great and 
terrible day of the iMord and was 
probably written c 60U B c The 
immed stc occas on for the proph cy 
was a plague ol drought ani locusts 
Joel exhorts the peopl to fast and 
pray to avert th calamity that 
threatens Ibeni Are S R. Dnver 
Joeland ,4bios( 1S97) in the Canlndge 
DMe 

JoSre. Joseph Jaeqnes Ciiaire (185 - 
1931) tnanbal of I ranee bom at 
ItiveWites cm the Spanish border oi 
Spaobh ancestry He took part m the 


Jhansi 

Israel m 1876 He professed to 
the messenger of God, and to ha\e 
received Dmne revelations He 
established tlie ,Iieadquarters of his 
sect at Gilbngham, Kent, vhere his 
followers lived a communal life Upon 
his death there was a divnsion in 
the sect, a few adherents of which 
still exist 

Jhansi (1) A district m tlie United 

f I3ntish India, forming part 

of Bntish Bundelkhand Area, 3G30 
^ m The three chief ri\ ers axe the 
Bet^\a, Dhasan, and Pahuj , tlie 

Pop''T20,000^* 

(2) City, capital of abov'e, an im 
portant railway centre, about GO m 
from Gwalior Jhansi played an im- 
portant part m the Indian Mutiny 
Pop (1931) GG,432 ^ 

(1) A district 
9770 *”' B"tish India Area, 

crossed E -W b> the 
Salt Range, and by the R Jhelum Salt 
IS qmmned, and there are coal-mines 
The chief products are oil, seeds, and 
cereals Pop c 000,000 

(2) Town and capital of above, 
situated on the R Jhelum It is a 

centre Boat-building is the pnncipM 
occupation Pop 187000 ^ ^ 

(3) One of the five rivers of the 
Punjab, British India, the Hydaspes of 
the Greeks 4o0 m long , m its neigh- 
bourhood Alexander the Great over- 
came the native King Porus, 327 b c 

Jib, see Yachting 

Jibuti (or JibouU, DjihoiHi) capital 
^^C"ch Somaliland, 
on the Gulf of Aden It is Uie terminus 

(lfi3lTlU0r' Abyssinnia Pop 

1 dunce, also a 

kind of entertainment in rhymed verse 
partly sung and partly recited by a 
clown, accompanied by a pine anH 
tabor (2) A w ord used in two pnncipal 
senses in tcchnolog 5 ^ one bein^ a 
donee used m ore dressing (q v ), and 
^e otJicr an apparatus for holdinv a 
part upon which some machine 
operation is to be performed, such as 
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be ! drilling The object of the device is 
to enable tlie same operation to be 
repeated w ith groat exactness on a large 
number of like parts, for example, 
castings or stampings 
Jigger, see Fleas 

Jmgoism, unbalanced patriotism, a 
word onginally used m 1877, at the 
time of the British fleet being sent to 
the Dardanelles, which foiled Russuvn 
designs on Constantinople The word 
was taken from a topical song bj M 
Hunt, and sung by G H Macdemiott, 
the chorus of winch ran 
" We don’t want to fight. 

But by Jingo 1 if we do, 

We'v'c got the slups, we’ve got the 
men. 

We’ve got the money too " 

Those who advocated war were 
known as Jingoes A hiTsotlictical 
derivTition of tlie plirase ” by Jingo ” 
IS from the Persian laiir, war See also 
ClIAUV'lNfSM 

Jum (or Djtnn), figure m Arabian 
folk-lore akm to fames {q v ) and ogn-S 
Jfu-jitsu (or Ju-^ztsu), a Japanese 
system of attack and defence, based on 
a form of physical culture, combined 
witli a knowledge of anatomy, cn 
abhng the ex-pert to attack tlie weakest 
and most sensitiv c parts of bis 
adversary’s body Originally pne- 
tisiM exclusively by the sammat, the 
feudal military caste of Japan, jm* 
jitsii IS now taught in schools and 
colleges in that country, and practised 
by all classes It includes a large 
number of disabling grips, and also 
blows struck with the edge of tlie hand 
at sensitive nerv o centres, such as the 
arm-pit, or the side of the neck In 
defence the jiu-jitsuist invariably gives 
'VJJ before an attack, allowing the 
attackers own impetus to tlirow hiw 
oft Jiis balance, and give an opening for 
a disabling hold. Skill at jiu-jibu 
•’ot demand muscular strength, 
i has the advantage of 

neutralising ph>'sical differences be- 
tween comb.atants A friendly bout 
continues till one of the combatants 
succeeds in securing such a hold that 
nis opponent cannot continue waUiout 
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isk of injury and ts therefore forced lum He was tempted to renounce 
3 ackaoviJcdge defeat God and die out he did not 

Joachun, Joseph (ISSl-lW) Hnn wstead he retired to a quiet place anti 
anan interpreter of classical violin sat m ashes Here his friends Eli 
lOrks such as the Beethoven and thaa Bddad and iophar vi itcd him 
irahms concertos and leader of the debate amongst the four occupies 
irrous Joachim Quartette His a large part of the book whichinform 
•est known composition is the Hun is stfonglv reminiscent of Greek 
axan Concerto tragedy Sm A b P ake Job 1904 

Joachim oI Flons (e H45-12Q ) Kallcns BoaAo//oi> ar Orr k Tragedy 
tahaamystic whobecamcaCistercian 119181 

aoak and eventually the abbot of a Jobber tee bTOCk E\ciia ge 
nonastery la U77 He preached the JobtTean hard white shcitUs of an 
mmediatebeginningoranewChrisliaii Asiatic grass (t^irlacryma yo6i)soldas 
lispensation under the Holy Ghost and beads or ometimes the grass itself 
ireatly mfluenced the contemporary Jocasta, in classical legend the wife 
^fMCiscans of Laius King of Thebes She mar 

Joan ol Arc, Saint (141'>-1431) ned her son (Tdipus ignorant of bis 
J^uch saint and patriot bom at identits and committed su ide ehen 
-femrCmy on the Meuse of peasant she discovered her mistake See the 
?4rentage she dreamed ol dn ing <£dtp «s Tyrant t of Sophocles 

the English int-aders and their Jodhpur (or u i ) (1) Largest 

uurgundian allies out of Franco and State in the Rajputana Agency 
*jj®s**ded la her attempt to vv»it British India Ar a 35 090 sg m 
Uie Dauphin Dressed in bl^k It coitstsu of a sandy plain crossed 
jjmovir she fought with the army in by the R Laini Wheat and barley 
Hi® of Orleans and drove oO are grown catensively other crops 

ine English The French army had include miUet and jiilscs Salt is 
minor successes m the weeks following, produced Marble is obtained from the 
and in July 1429 the Dauphin was Makranaquames Amongst the menu 
ci^tied Kmg at lUieims lie made laetnres are leather and trass work 
a truce With Burgundy In 1430 Joan silk and cotton goods lop (1031) 
uusuccesafully defended Comp igne i ,, 900 (^) Cibr and capital of 

against the Burgund aos and was above founded IStli cent iTie city 

captured The English Ivught her contains manj palac s and town reti 

^d handed her over to the Church for deuces besides temple The chief 
baal as a heretic As such she was manufacture arc m tal rare and 
tried by Cauchon Duhop of I cauvais cotton Pop (I93l> 73600 
and cond mned She r fused So Joet the s cond of the Minor 
recant as that meant life long im Propb te in the Old Testament 

pnsonment and was burnt at the His book deals with the great and 

st^eby the English at Rouen May 30 temWe da> of the Lord and was 

*431 In 1456 the I>ope annulled the probably written c 600 bc The 
ludgmmt BcatificdinlW? Joanwas immediate occasion loi the prophecy 
canonised in lOlJ She s a patron was a plagu ol drought and locusts 
taint of Erance and h r feast in Slay Joel e^orts the people to fast and 
IS the occas on of national rojoic ngs pray to avert the calamity that 

Job Book ot, a book of the Bible thrratens th m See S R Driver 
Wv) whi^ deals in allegoncal form Joel emd Anujs IlSO ) laiiio Cambridge 
With the question of sutienna Job Bible 

'vas an upright prosperous and happy JoOre Joseph Jaeqnes C9sair« (165'’- 
Bian, who was perm tted bj God to 1931) marshal of I ranee bom at 
be severely tested by Satan and one Rivt^tcs on the Spanish lorder of 
ciislortune after another overtook Spa^h ancestry He took part in the 
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defence of Pans (1870) and later became 
a military engmeer, specialising m forti- 
fication He was appointed captain 
(1870) and was transferred to Indo- 
China (1885) at his own request He 
built a railway in Senegal (1892), and 
occupied Timbuctoo (1894) after the 
murder of Col Bonnier He was 
appointed general of brigade m 
1900, general of dmsion (1905) and 
member of the War Council (1910) 

On the outbreak of the World War 
(1914) he was appointed Commander- 
in-Chicf and conducted the French 
operations until he was replaced by 
Nivelle at the end of 1910 He was 
intolerant of incursions upon his 
authority, and much of the opposition 
against lum was due to his acting in 
dependently of the Government 

Johannesburg, the most important 
mining centre of 
the Transvaal, S Africa, c 900 m 
from Cape Town, founded m 1886 
Situated in the Witwatersrand gold- 
fields, it has dev eloped with remarkable 
rapidity The city is well laid out 
Bmldings of note are the Gov'emment 
Offices, the University of Witwators- 
Stock Exchange , the 
Observatory, the most important in 
S Afnca , and the Zoological gardens 
Johannesburg ,s also an important 
railway centre Iffie famous mines 
he to the S-E and W of the citv 
extendmg to a distance of 50 m along 
the V cldt. Besides raimng, the pnncipal 
industries include brewing, printing 
brass, and iron founding, tobacco, and 
20?3TO^‘^ European pop (1931) 

John the Apostle, St,, son of Zebedee 
and brother of James He was 
oripnally a fisherman on the Lake of 
^ahlee, and is represented m the 
innermost 

circle of Chnst s follow ers ile accom- 
panied his Master on such special 
Transfiguration and 
the Agonv m the Garden of Geth- 


the 

^ UJ VjCtfl- 

Tradition relates tli.at after 
crucifixion of Jesus John went to 
Ephesus, where Mary the mother of 
Jesus resided w itli him until her dcatli. 


Johi 

He IS represented by tradition as 
the only one of the Apostles to die a 
natural death, at the age of c 100. His 
feast day is Dec 27 

John the Baptist (1st cent ad), 
Hebrew prophet referred to in th* 
New Testament, where he is repre 
sented as the forerunner of Chnst, 
whom he baptised After having been 
imprisoned m the fortress of hlacliasrus, 
on the Dead Sea, for offending Herod, 
he was beheaded c a n 28 The feast 
of his birthday is kept in the Christian 
Churches on June 24 
John (1170-1210), youngest son of 
Henry II, became kirtg of England on 
the death of Richard I in 1105, 
inheriting from his brother a kingdom 
misgoverned for over 10 years HS 
brought about disaster by playing the 
part of a weak, undiplomatic man 
trying to be strong In his quarrel 
with the barons who objected to the 
payment of feudal dues, he lost, ana 
was forced to sign hlagna Carta {? v.) , 
(1215) But the more extreme baron 
obtained the upper hand, and in the 
ensuing Civil War, John showed the 
qualities ol a capable general He 
died in 1216 
John, Kings of France 
John 1 (6 and d 1310), posthumous 
son of Louis X, IS supposed to have 
been murdered by his unde, Philip ' 
John II (1319-1364), "John th- 
Good," ascended the throne m 
1350 He was taken pnsoncr at 
Poitiers (1350) in the war with England. 
Freed m 1300 at the Peace of Brtt.grsfi 
he returned to England m IdSh 
having been unable to raise money fo' 
his ransom, and died there 
John (1024-1690). King of Poland. 
Usually known as John Sobicshi, t* 
was a son of James Sobicski of Cracov 
ra 1072 Poland ceded the Ukraine to 
rurkey, but John defeated the Turk' 
and the cession was oincclled In lf>'“ 

hewascltctcd king. His best-knownf«’ 

was the relief of Vienna, besieged bt tbo 
Turks, 1083. llie last years of his kfj 
were marred by military failure .and 
the intrigues of his wife, 

John (1290-1340), ICing of Bobcm.a 
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from 13U He fought m wars all over forth *® ^^Tit^'was a. 

Europe trying to increase his power ments 

Becoming blind m 1340 he continued li^rical thinker ,11. -i« dwells 

his amaling military and whtical 'Ow Nere is a 

activity He was killed at dricy m «po« *»“ °ViJth^ut the tta^ 

1346 ^His supposed badge the three *«>« ^e 
leathers and hisinotto Ich ditn were tag which distinguishes 

adopted by the Pnnee of Wales alter first epistle . »w. .„itcr arns 

that battle and have since teen the In the third cpis ,, ,, o and self 

•»dge and motto of the Pnnees of the reader against /,^en 

',\ales assertive people who are given to 

lobj Anroto EJmi fi 1870) .."SJ .mort.nc. ol 

English painter a native of Tenby way Revealed by 

He studied at the Slade School and adhering to the tro ques 

«as for many years an exhibitor and God n the enistlirto 

S“.s :rAS;.fjSo~ 

i V „m. ..aor .. 

Johns work had for some time a Fcmrth ^*I^{ the Eouxth Gospel 
considerahl influence on inan> of the i^ten » 

younger school of Dritish painters of the .^^.Aj'^^ohn the AposUe 
amongwhomhefoundmanyimitators t*^***®" **®t at Ephesus 

^amplw of his early style are Tie the son of “The gospel 

»«y FoienfoMe Sea ^lOOfl) and T*e tieteeen * o ^ » t 

Swilag lion, an flOlO)^ecotative S*’'*** '7*®y"”Vther (John 

coinpositwna with flat masses of strong to we Us onisprot* of the 

tolour Daring and after the War he ax 30 31) nod <1^ they 

painted a large number of portraits ol life and **^'^'"|w,,,j«»nerall> agreed 
ptomment men includmg Uoyd MSl***^ 

George Lord Fisher and^Dernard that adiver 

Shaw Specimens of tus work hang historical *■5®'' , to%hcthet the 

mth TateGallery including portraits gewe of opino j eyewitness 

of cm T C Lawrence an§ Madame «"h.s acctu« s rather to te 

Suggia and he is well represented in or whether *''* „jj,tation upon 

provincial and colonial coHections t**d « a iMusslife If toe 

fhe Dntish Museum has examples of the actual facto J 

k.. an.v,„B, .nd .ttb.™. Wtn V.iS.lrf • 

John, Don (151.^-1678) ol Aostna ^“tcc of customs of 

lUegtiinatesoiiofthe emperor Charles .ntimate a picture of 

V fought against the Turks f^'7’‘«“",VMu?d teve teen written 

Moors He defeated the Turkish fleet of st\te The 

It Lepiuto In 1676 ho became f °"horsh.r. of the 

SovcinoT General of the hetherlaods problem of *j'® ^ of the most 

fymg there of fever The younger hourth Gospel » 

Hon John (16-*1>-1079) illeg.tiiMto OWomhe (i 

wn of Philip IV of Spam had a Sa WitaM g, 

distl^isKed military career 18^) British M ip jle 

John, EpisUea oL three canonical number ^paHpmv where 

^tings attr buted to the Apostle s 

th^im!l?r'4onu1tyle“w"th‘ttet*of 




Johnjoa, Hiram Wiiten (6 188ft) 
Atnencan politician He attended the 
Uni\-enity o£ Califoraia became a 
reporter studied law and was ad 
mittcd to the Bar in 1888 As prosecu , 
ting attorney be combated puldicl 
oishone-ty and graft (lfi06-7) \sas 
elected Governor of California {1811-' 

1 ) but was defeated m the dec 

tion for the Nice Presidencv (1012) 

«e became a Senator in 1015 and 
Opposed pre ident \\ ilsan a Curopeao 
latcrvenhon being antagonistic to the' 
t-eagoe of Nations 

Xohnsmi, General Hngh S (6 188 ) 
Ammcaa soldier lawyer an J business 
laaa who first came into public 
f^®™“*ace as chiel admiawtrator of 
•tie Isstional Indostriil Rccorerv Act 
Promulgated in im by Presilent 
4Coosev»it He graduated in military 
^cnce and law and became Bnca 
dier- Generat m 1918 After retirement 
Jotn the Army in 1018 he entered 
tusaessbfe Uts work under president i 
Ami^U proved hi* Mgour and 
deUrm luiwn * 

sohajctt. John Axthw ( Jack 
8 18 s) negro boxer wo 
f » heavyweight champion hipl 
irem Tommy iJura* (IWS) dcfeM -d 
*he ea-charopinn jim Teflrie* at U no 
w 8 A igio lost titlo to fes» 

"inanl at Havana 1911 
Johnson. IJonsl Pigol (180/ lOo") 
h poet an/l critic conn cted 
••i^tlie Ncllowlkxih group llis. 
Jn c/- n<w»aj jfa Jy ( 18 t|) and 
/nrfu dad oiftrr f vms (189 ) 
nj l«nt known works 
Johnson, Samuel (l7fKH18il Eog 
aatlvor atul coni-ersatlinal si was 
We mn of s bookseller at Uchfi U 
**« roamed Jlrs Ehrabctb I ni 
(HSi) and ot>eoeda school at rd al 
^OKh < amck was a puj I 11 came 
to London m 1 37 an I worked as a ' 
IWrnalnt and l<ooVsclUr a liack fcotj 
the puUicalion of I nnJ an irolta 
of rme of Juvenal • satires (l-JS) 
h,i Uji „/ S.rruf« (17*1) 

•nV,! hjs rejuUtKn 1 om I *" to 
1 Sm ha was prodoems hi* lamoutl 


Johnston 

didactic poem and Irena a 
tragedy appeared m 1749 In 17g0 he 
fonnd^ the JiimbUr a bt weekly 

{ Ottnial which became very popular 
n Teb 1755 he wrote his famous 
letter to Lord Chestcrheld who bad 
ne^ectedhi duty as a patron to recom 
rnentl John on s Xlicfiuntry and who 
now that Johnson was known and do 
not want it lud begun to remedy his 
default Rast las {liS9) a sort of 
philosophical rom me and hi Lntsof 
LneUsk Poets hi greatest work (1 79- 
81) followed In 1775 he publi hed his 
account of the Journey to the Hebrides 
which he had taken with Boswell 
during 17 3 Tlu except for his 
Praters and Ued laiion (published 
178^) was his last work Johnsons 
prose stvle became the model for many 
wnters 

In 1 64 the Literary Club bad been 
formed Johnson presided and Burke 
Deauclerk Boswell 1 ox Camek 
OibbOQ Hawkins Laogton Sir Joshua 
1 eynolds and Adam Smith were 
members The discu sion of every 
subject with Johnsons wegltv dcci 
ions on matters ran ing from the 
Coi-k LaneChust to the punouspoem 
ol Osu n. that took place anoitg 
the members and at the hQU>te of th 
Thrales were set down o detail by 
Boswell m the I It which has im 
ovortali ed John, on 
Johnson. Thomas, was an English 
gnet and jin-rr of furniture who 
Uvrd n the ihth cent His w< rk it on 
ertr roe example of the roc wo stvle 
higidv orrtan entol -ind thtwing a 
mixture ol til c dea* with Ih jst, of 
th Li un (Jii ton pcnxl atvd with 
•d plations from the t h nre 
Johnston, Alexander Keith (l‘'iaf. 

18 n 5»c It I ».ccKrtoh t \ftCT 
prod emit t//n of 

Kwgrarhv lie wa. apj inW m 1W3 
t# eigraphe K yil for Sc t nl He 
wastacnkine-roflh study of phyi cal 
genera, I V m thii coy ntry and la Imh 
pr«. eed * Pbyi to IHu of tbc 
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plorer, studied painting, architecture, 
and languages, and travelled m 
Europe and Northern Africa He 
concluded treaties with native chiefs 
for the British East Afnca Company 
He became Vice-Consul in Cameroon 
(1885) He declared a protectorate 
over Nyasaland in 1890, aiming at a 
belt of British influence from the Cape 
to Cairo He was Commissioner and 
Consul-General m British Central 
Afnca m 1891, was transferred to 
Tunisia m 1897, and back to Uganda 
in 1899 He received honours in many 
fields, including painting, zoology, and 
literature Among his works is The 
Opemng-up of Afnca 
Johore (or Johor), an independent 
btate situated at the S extremity of 
the Malay Peninsula The surface is 
low-lymg and covered with forest The 
highest peak is Mount Ophir (3850 ft ), 
whilst the most important river is the 
Muar The capital town, Johor Bharu 
IS joined with Singapore and Penang 
by rail Among the chief products are 
pepper, rubber, coffee, and timber 
A treaty of Dec , 1885, with the 
Sultan placed Johore under British 
protection, and m 1914 the ruler 
further agreed to the appointment 
British general adviser In 
1931 there were 0 English and 113 
vernacular schools Pop fl9,311 
505,300 ' ' 

J oint, m geology, a senes of dmsional 
planes or fractures found m most 
rocks, due sometimes to contraction of 
the rock through drying or other causes, 
and sometimes to strain during up- 
heavals m the earth's crust Joints 
exert an important effect in weathering 
by permitting tlie entry of w ater, and 
are lines along which the rock easily 
splits Hence their iniportaiicc m 
quarrjung Usually they are more or 
less at right angles to the bedding 
Joint Account, the conduct of busi> 
ness by two ‘eparate firms or in- 
dividuals with an equal share m any 
rcsulbng profit or loss Joint accounts 
maj be created for a specific trans- 
action onlj , or, more usually, for general 
busmess between two firms at either 


0 Joint 

end of an important trade route 

Jomt-flrs, a name given, on accoun 
of the leafless jointed stems, to plant 
of the family Gnetaceai, which is close 
to the Yew family and to thi 
Conifera: and contains the two genen 
Gnetum and Ephedra 

Joints in the human body an 
those structures which constitute 
articulations between the vanous 
bones The three essentials of a joint 
are smooth movement, efficient trans- 
mission of weight and tension, ailii 
stability when stationary 

Not all joints are so simple as the 
knee joint, in which there is an articu- 
lation between only two bones In 
many other joints, several bones and 
several articulations go to form the 
joint In the wnst and in the foot the 
joint IS a most complicated structure , 
while in the elbow, there are the ends 
of at least three bones which constitute 
the structure 

Tile joint is really a roughly cyhn- 
dncal cavity which has at its two ends 
the articular cartilage of two bones, 
and has at its sides the joint capsule 
The interior of the jomt is filled with a 
clear fluid which acts as a lubricant 
The ends of the two bones at the joint 
are not flat, but become shaped to 
serve the needs of the particular joint 
The shoulder joint is ball and socket in 
construction Hie shoulder blade or 
scapula forms a cup, into which the top 
of the upper-arm bone or humerus fits 
The elbow is a hinge joint, and the 
articular surfaces have grooves to 
allow of " hingemg " without side 
slipping Some joints have within 
them plaques of cartilage which sepa- 
rate the two bone surfaces Other 
joints contain ligamentous strands 
which serve to steady the cartilaginous 
discs These are the internal ligaments 
Joints also have other ligaments, where 
the capsule of tlio particular joint has 
become thickened in places which are 
subject to esjiecial stram Hius 
thickened, the capsule gives rise to the 
external ligaments In many in- 
stances, the cajisule is protruded and 
ballooned out, forming a separate 
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allegory of the swallowng-up of Israel / work are the bainqueting hall atWiitc^ 


by a great power, i.c. Babylon. 

Jones, Daniel (6. 1881), Professor of 
llionetics at University College, Lon- 
don, Secretary of the International 
honctic As.sociation. His numerous 
publications include an Jitwlish Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary and works on tlie 
pronunciation of French, Russian, 
binhaleso, Sechuana, and Cantonese. 

Jones, Ebenezer (1820-1800), EnclisI 
poet. His first work. Studies of 
Sensation and Event (1843), was not 
popular and it was not until he was 
dying that he became known, for three 
poems, Winter the World 

IS Burning, and To Death. 

Jones, Ernest Charles (1810-1809) 
English political WTiter. Educated in 
to England in 
18J8 and was called to the Bar in 1844. 

1 rom 184o onwards he devoted his life 

whiM I'”* a Chartist, for 

^'mcli he was imprisoned in 1848 

Jones, Henry (1831-1809), Endish 
aid.hor, ''■Toto, under tlio name of 
F L^'os and Principles 

oaru work on whist. 


work are the banqueting hall at vvi'ik- 
hall. King Charles's block at GreenwiA 
Hospital, and Lindley House, Lincola'i 
Inn Fields. To . Inigo Jones is due the 
introduction of Renascence, archilcc- 
turo into England {see ARCinTECiDRi’ 
Conspectus of History). .' 

. Jones, (John) Paul (1747-1.792)i Amt; 
rican naval officer, born in, Kirkciia-., 
bright, Scotland. He joined the nap' 
of the colonists on the outbreak pHl-t 
American War of Iridependciice {l/J*’’) 
and caused much damage; to' Btitiw 
shipping. When Franco joined in *hE 
war, Jones was placed in coihinand m; 
a French squadron (1778). In.-HSp 
he was invited by ■Catliennc ihf 
Great to join the Russian Kayj^ 'n'a* 


urcat TO join tne Kussian I'iayy, ' 
made admiral, and fought against the 
Turks in the Black Sea. - He. died W 
Paris. f 

Jones, Richard (1700-1855), political 
economist; he attacked, Tucaroosi 

theories, in an cs.say on Pent- '“*■ 
held the Chair of Political Econonip 
at King's College, London, /rbm.1853, 
to 1835. 

J ones, Robert Tyro, junior (" Bobby'' ■' 

ft”-'-" ’.“Z/orSnofSPl- 

b> \\iIson Barrett in 1882. Other 

a88°4l'^'*T;® Sinners 

T 7 ,‘ ,7A, (1880) and 

Judah (ISOO). His later play.s were 
comedies of manners, and include The 
I'lasp, eraders (180i), The Liars (1897) 

Hones Defence (1000), The 
hypocrites (IQOCi), and The Ogre (1011) 

Jones, Inigo (L573-10.72), English 
iT v 'yiiomns Hoi4rd 

i^rl of Arundel, to stiulv art in Italv’ 
greatly mteresfed Jn 
Rtna.,cence architecture, and later 
vent to Denmark to work for King 
Christian I\ Jte rctnniod to Fn"-! i 

tWl? ^“rnc architect to 

the Queen later receiving the apwi„f" ' 

^^"vc/or-Cptnfml oTCvs 1 
bnud»n;^=? frotn fnraf*s I 

Civil War, affer 


i-x,-vmp,_.i of Jones's architectuml 



Ihjhl/f JsiTif*. 
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diflerent works. It is a continaation j 
ol tke Pentateuch. The book deals 
With the conquest and division of 
Canaan under the leadership of Moses’s 
successor, Joshua, and may be divided 
is follows: (1) Chapa, l.-xii. the ad-| 
vance of Israd and the conquest of 
Canaan; (2) Chaps, iiii.-xxi. the 
allotment of tte land among the tribes, 
and (3) Chaps, xxii.-xxiv. the final 
measures taken by Joshua, hia fare- , 
Well address, and his death and 
burial. 

Toss, name given to a Chinese idol 
The word is often employed adjecti- 
y^ly. * g. joss-stick — a stick ol incense , 
joss-house— a temple. 

Tolapata, now Jefal. 15 m S.E. of 
here, in Palestine; here the Jews, be- 
sieged in A.t>. 87 by 60.000 Romans 
under Vespasian and Titus, were driven 
“y wnune to the point of surrender 
the iamson. reduced to 40, were per- 
vaded by their leader Josephus (} v ) 

~ to a cavern and die by one , 
Mother s hands. Josephus, with one 
other, survived, and surrendered to' 
vespaslaa. 

Tot^eiffl {or JoluH FjiUt), region 
I® S. Norway with an area of t. 000 
m., Mng between Jostedalskr* 
ih c . ***’^ Cudbrandsdal on 

^**^0 stands the mountain 
.^^“P'ggea. which is 83!15 ft. in 

1 ‘om ^ Barthflemy Catherine ( 1 709- 1 
^“J). French general, joined the 
l^otionary army (1701). and 
generU ol division (1700). 

^8ht at Ilivoli, in the invasion of 
m t!”)** ^ Hol^nd, on the Rhine, and 
He returned to France, but 
ediately givi 
-- .j-uy. where be v 
battle of Novi (1700). 

' 7o®b«t, Petrus Tacobns (1834-1900). 
^mmandauKteneral ol the S. AfrKan 
(USO-iOOO), bom in the 
u ^ of Ondtshoom. Cape Colony. 
T ”»R«bot family. He settled m 
successfully, was. 

Volksraad (1602). 

Attomey-Ceneral of the Re-i 
Pbwie (1870) and Acting Fresideatl 


(1875). He bitterly opposed the 
Britlsat annexation of Transvaal, and 
was defeated by Kruger in the presi- 
dential elections of 1883, 1803, and 
He took command of the Boer 
army in the war of 1809. relinquishing 
It later through ill-health 

Jouhaox. Won (6 1878). French 

Labour leader Presnously a syn- 
dicalist (see SvKDJCAtisM), he decided 
dnnog the World War to support the 
Government, and also to co-operate 
with the French Socialist Tarty He 
was at the time Secretary of the Con- 
feddration GdniraJe du TravaU, 
equivalent to the English T U C. 
(70.), and influenced it in a nationalist 
dirccGoo, He was for some tune 
French Labour representative at the 
IntemaUonal Labour Office (?.u 
Joule. Tames Prescott (1818--1889). 
physictst. born at Salford. Manchester. 
He made several discoveries in electro- 
magnetism, and did important work on 
the conservation of energy and the 
correlation of forces. The clcctrcal 
unit of ••work.” the Joule, is named 
after him ^ 

jooxdan. Jean Baptiite, Count { 176T- 
1833), marshal ol France, served as 
a viiantccr in the American >\ ar 
of Independence He returned to 
France, volunteered for the revolu- 
tionary army, and was made Com- 
maoder m-Cbief of the Army of the N . 
111 1793. HeloughtontheSambreand 
the Rhine, leading the left wang into 
Havana, vnth Moreau and Bonaparte 
a the centre and on the nght He 
v-as defeated at WUrrburg. driven back 

o the Rhine, and held "*r«>n** 
the fadure In 170* he 
conscnption. and in 1 B04 «as ^de 
marshalof France He fought m Spam 
id at Waterloo 

Jouraahsm. “ «mcn 

denotes the work of all whose wheJe 
time erap1o>Tnent or source of in- 
come IS the provision or editin,, ol 
niatter for publication m anj news- 
paper or periodical The n>«"» 
rapid communication, as ueU as tne 
winderfullv improved 
chanism, that have become available 



Jordan 

His Childhood of Bacchus and his 
Christ chasing the Sellers from the 
1 emple are two characteristic cx 
amples of his large and numerous 
canvases, which hang in almost every 
public gallery in Europe. 

Jordan, sacred river of Palestine, 
nsing on the slopes of Mount Hermon 
flowing N.-S. The river enters the 
bea of Galilee at its N. end ; from its 
S. end it flows to the Dead Sea. The 
Jordan is roughly 200 m. long. For 
more than two-thirds of its length it 
lies below sea-level. Its tributaries 
are Yarmuk and Jabbok. As part of 
the Jewish programme of reconstruc- 
tion, an electric station has been 
erected at the point where it passes 
Lake of Galilee, and an 
electrical system created for the pro- 
vision of electricity to the whole of 
Palestine. 

Joseph, the husband of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, a carpenter by 
trade (Matt. xiii. 63). What is known 
Joseph IS to be found in Luke ii. 
4-0 33, 41, 42, 48; Matt. xiii, 
and John i. 46 ; vi. 42. The view is 
held by some that Joseph was a 

that he 

subject of wide devotion in the Roman 
Catholic Church. Feast, March 19. 

Joseph, the eleventh and favourite 
son of the Israelite patriarch Jacob 
His jealous brothers sold him to some 
travelling merchants, by whom he 
w:w taken into Egypt, where he became 
chief steward to Potiphar, a hiirh 
official of Pharaoh’s Court. By his 
skill in dream interpretation, ho ob- 
tomed a position of great authority 
prudent foresight en- 
abled him to mitigate the ellects of a 
senous famine. His storj^ is told in 
the later part of the Biblical book of 
Genesis. 

Joseph I (1078-1711), King of Hun- 
giiy from 1087, succeeded hiJf.ather as 
Hffiy Roman Emperor in 1705. He took 
part in the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion. He tried to settle the suceession I 
of the house of Habsburg in Austria 
by a Pragmatic sanction (q.v.). ' 
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Joseph n (1741-1790), HolyRcimai 
Emperor, son of Maria Theresa, becai? 
emperor on tlie death; of his fathei 
Fpneis I (1705), and ruled jointly Mil 

his mother over tlie hereditary Habs 

burg domains. After the death of la 
mother in 1780 he. introduced; man] 
reforms, including religious toleration 
emancipation of the serfs, Jncrc;^e,s 

education, and greater centralisation o 

government. The latter reform pro 
yoked rebellion in Flanders. ^ rl< 
planned with Frederick of Prussia ano 
Catherine of Russia tlie partition ol 
Poland, and with the former signed the 
Declaration of Pilnitz (q.v.). ' ' ■, 

Joseph, Auguste Victor Cldmont Han® 
(5. 1872), Archduke of the former .Aus- 
trian empire, 2nd cousin of the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. In 1914hecoramanded 
the VI Imperial Army Corps, Aghh’ng 
first against Serbia, later in the Car- 
pathians and Poland against ! Russia, 
and finally leading the I'ifth Army ou 
the Italian front. At the revolution he 
negotiated between King Charles and 
Karolyi in Hungary, and for a short 

while after the communist rdginui 

was made Regent (1919), from ■vvluch 
position he was deposed by the inter- 
vention of the Allied Powers. ■ \ 

Josephine (1703-1814), first wife. oj 
Napoleon Bonaparte from 1790,' and, 
crowned Empress in 1804. She had, 
previously been wife of the Vicomte do. 
Beauharnais (d. 1794). She was divorced 
by Napoleon in 1809 for " reasons ;of 
State " — she had failed to bear hun> 
a son. . 

Josephus, Flavins (c. a.d. .37-100), 
Jewish historian and soldier. He be- 
came involved in the rebellion of the 
Jews in 07. He was taken prisoner,;, 
but his life was spared by Vespasian , 
{see Jotopata). He acted as inter- 
mediary in 70 betivcen Titus and 
the Jews besieged in Jerusalem. 
historical works include a History oJ 
the Jewish War (09-70),' Jewish 
Antiquities, and an autobiographj'. 

Joshua, Book of, historical book of 
the Old Testament once held to be, 
avritten by Joshua, but now regarded 
os a compilation of a number of 



*"'1 [ssiJable matter. The>’ prune: 
or £U in copy, correct errors, and 
add headliaes and the necessary typo- 
graphical instructions to the master- 
pwter. As in the case of the reporters I 
wre is a great deal of speeialisa-l 
tioa among sub-editors, each dealing | 
a subject n-ith which he 
parUeularly familiar: court nev 
politics: finance, etc. 

, •" journtilism is stih far 

trotting gj-stematised. In r.ngUnd. 
the first teal step in this direction was 
taken by the London University which 
constituted regular courses in journal- 
standard of education re- 
rngh entrants b comparatively 

Jonraalats in Great Dritain are pro- 1 
J^wally organised m two bodies • ! 

of loumalista. and the 
Union of Jonmalists These 
e^anisaliona are watcUlul in main- 
status of the profession 
aaianes haw been fi.eed for 
Journalists and hours of 
Hi* **etiUr sUfls have beer 

hornet, Harcel (1S0$-193J). French! 

N'ce- H« »a<J« 

M dibut at theThatre de U Monnaie 


®ttte London, New\C£%Qd Paris I 
Jovimet appeared at 
V^*“t Garden in 1028 in CbarMnUer's 


i CbarpenUer' 

S JMtenel. Henri de {&. 1876). French 
m'the SImistry of 
^e b 1902 and of Commerce in 
t Ue was a member of the 
Commission of 1921, 
i ° ,*“f' fgate to the League of Nations 
Cntn-J-" 1924. Ho became High 
™ Syria in 1023 and 
Fninco-Turkbh Treaty of 
t® Hoim tdterwatds Ambassador 
Jurreen. 

584?”^- lovianus ; e. 331- 
An^v 2(?i* Emperor by th. 

7. 363. in succession to Julian the I 


Inins 

Apostate (j r ) He was driven out of 
the Roman provinces in Asia. Jovian 
established Christianity as a State 
rriigWR ami recalled the orthodox 
Athanasius to the patriarchate of 
Alexandria 

Jowett, Benjamin (1817-1893). Eng- 
Ibh scholar, remembered as the great- 
est Master of fUlliol College He was 
educated at St rani’s School and at 
Batliol College, Oxford, of which he 
became a fellow in 1838 At Oxford 
he came under the influence of the 
Tractanan Slovcment. and his interest 
in theology was expressed in his 
epmUs of SI Paul (18.35), followed 
by contributions to Essays and Pe- 
vines (1860) Meanwhile, as tutor of 
naUmt since 1842 he vron a great 
repuUtion for his sympathy and 
erudition, taking a real interest m his 
pupils In 1853 he was appointed 
lYofessor of Creek, and in 1870 he was 
made Master of Dalliol. where he 
ruled snth kindly despotism HU 
outstanding works include translations 
of the Dtaloguts of Plato and of the 
Hislory ©I Thucydides 

Joyce, James (6 1832). Insh author, 
who has exerted «ry great influence on 
the younger school of cosxlLxts.cntica, 
and poets, especially by his auto- 
biographical Portrait (•/ Iht Artist as a 
y<B.ae .Van {10lC).BOd Ulyssts (1921). 

Joyense Entrie (1354), a charter 
granted ^ the Duke John III to Bra- 
bant. giving the duchy many privileges 
ID return for its assent to a change 

1 succession to the dukwlom. 

Joan FernindM Islands, a group of 
volcanic islands, belonging to Chile, 
lying in the S raellic Ocean, e 
off Valparaiso. They wer- <t'« 

in 1588 by a Spaniard. •• 

they have taken Efforts to colomse 
the islands had frequenUy been tn.xde. 
notably that of Alexander Selkak. 
who is believed by sonic to have been 
the inspiration of Defoes Paciasoit 
Crsisee There U a wireless station on 
the blaods. The popuUtion is only a 

'".Stn.ilo P.HO (180S-1S7!). 
hicxican politician, born near Oaxaca, 


e discovered 
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in tlie present century, have exerted a 
revolutionaiy^ influence on the form 
and organisation of modern news- 
papers. 

Collection of news. By the journal- 
ist, “ news ’4is defined as something of 
living and immediate interest, matter 
which may be i:scless as news in two or 
tlirce hours, but which is invaluable 
at the moment of receipt. For the 
collection of news as it occurs, the 
daily paper employs a host of reporters 
who are sent out to " write up ” or 
describe particular events. There are 
also numerous resident local corre- 
spondents who serve as foci for the 
gathering of news, and its immediate 
transmission by telephone or telegram. 
Of recent years, however, much re- 
porting in London has been done by 
various Press Agencies, which collect 
the news and pass it on to the papers, 
leaving the reporting staff to WTite up 
particular events calling for individual 
treatment. 

Among regular reporters there is a 
great deal of specialisation, as in 
parliamontarj' affairs, sport, agri- 
culture, municipal affairs, transport, 
art, etc. Their work is under the 
control of a news editor (in London) 
or a chief reporter who allocates the 
day’s duties, sending each worker to 
report one or more actual or anticipated 
events of the day. 

There is no special training in the 
work of reporting ; it is a profession 
in which the worker finds his feet and 
gathers his experience as he goes on. 
It is imperative, however, that a 
reporter should have a knowledge of 
personalities and the ability to identify 
them, and be prepared to take full 
advantage of all circumstances. 

For foreign news, newspapers are 
dependent on a network of foreign 
correspondents, distributed in key 
positions. All newspapers of standing 
also employ two or three special 
correspondents of renown who are sent 
to describe events of outstanding 
interest, such as an international 
conference, military operations, etc. 
Newspapers, more particularly those 
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outside London, also ■ use various 
news agencies, such as Neuters, for; 
foreign news. Recently, also, there 
have come into being a number of 
semi-official news services which sup:- 
ply news which authority is specially,: 
desirous of circulating. Tlius, there 
is Renzo (Japanese), Tass (Russian); . 
and Kap (Polish). They arc mainly 
of value as frequently revealing the 
official attitudes of tlicir countries of 
origin. 

Preparation of news for the press. 
News reaches a newspaper office' in 
various ways : by telegram, telephone; ; 
mail, and personal communication.. 
It is the duty of the editorial staff to 
sift this mass of matter, rewrite it, 
provide headings, paragraph it, and 
give each item its position in the ; 
day’s “ make-up," These several ■ 
activities arc divided amongst ■ the r 
staff in accordance with a definite' - 
plan. 

The editor-in-chief is in charge of the ; 
editing as a whole, though most largo 
papers now also have a managing - 
editor whose duty in some cases is 
to maintain a balance between, the . 
business interests and the editorial ; 
requirements of the paper. The editor- ; 
in-chief is assisted by a staff of assis- , 
tant editors, a chief sub-editor, and a/ 
number of sub-editors. The paper as - 
a whole is divided up into sections; , 
foreign nows, domestic news, . litera- 
ture, finance, sport, women’s interests, 
etc. Each of these sections is usually 
in charge of an assistant editor.-dcsig- 
nated as the editor of his particul^ • 
section ; c.g. financial editor, sports 
editor, etc. ■ 

The editor-in-chief communicates to, 
his subordinates the general arrange- . 
ment of the day’s lay-out, particularly 
as regards political affairs and, the, 
leaders, indicating what is to b® 
stressed and the treatment to be 
accorded. The detail and the arrange- 
ment of most otlier matter is usually , 
left to his assistants. The main Work. ^ 
is carried out by the sub-editors under 
a chief sub-editor. It .is they who, ; 
convert the bare news into attraotivc- 
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&nd readabl« matter. They prune Apostate v ). He was driven out o( 
or fill in copy, correct errors, and the Roman provinces in Asia. Jovian 
add headlines and the necessary typo- established Christianity as a State 
graphical instructions to the master- religion, and recalled the orthodox 
printer. As in the case ol the reporters Athanasius to the patriarchate of 
there is a great deal of spcci^tsa- Alexandria, 

tion among sub^tditors, each dealing Jotrett, Betyandn ^1817-1803). Eng- 
with a subject with which he is Iish scholar, remembered as the great- 

i iarticularly familiar : court neivs : est Master of Balliol Cotlegc. He vms 
orcign politics; finance, etc. educated at St Paul’s School and at 

Training m ^eurnniiim is stiU far Balliol College. Oxford, of which be 
from being systematised InEngland. became a fellow m I83S At Oxford 
the first real step in this direction was he came under the influence of the 
taVen by the I.ondon University whkh Tractanan Movement, and his interest 
constituted regul.sr courses in jonmal- m theology was expressed in his 
ism The standard of education re- Epislles of SI Paul (16.55), followed 
quired from entrants is comparatively by contnbutions to Essays and Ke- 
nigh vtetDs (18C0). Meanwhile, as tutor of 

journalists in Great Britain are pro- Balliol since 1643 be won a great 
fessionatly organised m two bodies: reputation for his sympathy and 
the Institute of Journalists, and the erudition, tahing a real interest in his 
Kational Union of Journalists These pupils In 1635 he was appointed 
organisations are watchful m mam- ITofessor of Creek, and in ISTOhe was 
taiiUng the status of the profession, made Master of Balliol, where he 
Minimum salaries have been fixed for ruled with kindly despotism Kls 
most grades of journalists and boursof outstanding works include translations 
work for the regular sufis hax-e been of the Dtaloguts of Plato and of the 
defined See also Kews AcBNCtes . lltsloty of Thucydides 
NswsPAPsas. Totm. James (5. 1862). Irish author. 

Jouroet, Marcel (>868-1032), French who has exerted very great mflueuce on 
bass singer, born at Nice ife made the younger achool of nos-elists, critics, 
his ddbut at thoThdAlrede la Monoaie and poets, especially by his auto- 
at Dnissels in 1801, and at Covent biographical Porfraif o/ fAa <4rristata 
Garden in 1607 He became ooe of VeHug Man (1016), and Gfyrses (103U- 
the finest and most popular artists Joyeuse ^trfe (1354), a charter 
of the London, New T'^k, and Pans granted by the Duke John III to Dra- 
opcra-houscs Joumet appeared at bant, giving the duchy many privileges 
(^ventGardeninl03SinCharpentier’s m return for its as-xent to a change 
Louise, ID succession to the dukedom. 

Jouvenel, Henil de (5 1876), French Joan Fern&ndu Islands, a group of 
prfitician. served «i the Ministry of volcanic islands, belonging to Chile, 
Justice in 1903 and of Commerce in lying in the S. Pacific Ocean, c. 430 m. 
1005. He was a member of the off Valparaiso. They were discovert 
Foreign Aflairs Commission of ISSl in 1503 by a Spaniard, whose name 
and a delegate to tbc League of Natwns they have taken. Efforts to colooisa 
in 1933 and 1924. He became High the islands had frequently been made, 
Commissioner in Syria in 1925 sod notably that of Alexander Selkirk, 
prepared the Fianco-Tutkish Treaty of who i» believed by seme to have been 
1026. He was afterwards Ambassaidor the iiupiration of Defoe's Robinson 
to Rome Cnttoe There is a wireless station on 

Jove, see JupiTSA. the islands. The population is only a 

Joyian (Flavius lovianus ; e. 331— few hundred. 

304). made Roman Emperor by the JnMez, Benito Pablo (180(^1873), 
Army. 363, m succession to Julias the Mexican poUbcian, bom near Oaxaca. 
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Zapotcc Indian parents. He tool: up 
w and was appointed advocate of tlio 
ipremo Court in 1834. He became 
ibcral Governor of Oaxaca (1847), and 
ini-ster of Justice in the subsequent 
Irainistration. He instituted many 
forms, especially curtailing the privu- 
5 CS of the clorgj’. After a revolution 
ISijS he declared himself President 
id was supported by the U.S. Govern- 
cnt. He was driven out by Maxi- 
ilian in 1804, but returned, and was 
-elected President on the departure 
the French Army in 1807. 

Jahainnd, a former province of 
■itish East Africa. Idle It. Juba and 
strip from 00-100 m. wide on the 
ritish side of the river was ceded by 
rent Britain in 1025 to Italy, and is 
iw incorporated into Italian Somali- 
nd. The capital and port is Kismagu. 
sports include elxmy and manila 
)rc. Area, c. 35,000 sq. m. 
JuhhtUpore {or Jabalpur ) ; ( 1) a district 
British India in the Central Prov- 
ccs, occupying the upper valley of 
0 Kerbudda. The country is well 
aoded and fertile, and wheat is 
own extensively. Iron ore, man- 
mesc ore, and limestone arc found 
TO. Area, 3900 sq. m. ; pop. 
10,000. (2) Capital of above. The 

wn is modern and well laid out. The 
lief industries include weaving and 
inning, and pottery is made. Pop. 
931) 124,380. 

Jubilee : (1) In the hlosaic code, a 
year of rest ” celebrated every 50 
■ars, when slaves were freed, debts 
rgiven, and the land left untilled. 

) A Roman Catholic observance, 
stituted in 1300 by Pope Boniface 
HI, who granted special indulgences 
id spiritual privileges to all Catholics 
ho should visit Rome and pray in 
rtain churches there. It was origin- 
ly intended to be celebrated every 
)0 years, but the interval was reduced 
St to 60, then to 33, and finally to 25 
jars. (3) The 60th anniversary of 
ly event, such as a coronation or 
lyal marriage ; the 00th anniversary 
called the Diamond Jubilee. 

Jubilees, Book of, O.T. apocryphal 


work probably WTilten in the latter 
half of the last cent. n.c. It is tlie 
oldest commentary on Genesis extant. 
The .aim of the work is to urge the 
Jews to a more realous devotion to 
the Law. It is sometimes called Lillie 
Genesis. 

Judaea, the official name given to the 
Roman province of S. Palestine after 
the revolt of a.i>. 70. The same term 
was also popularly applied to that part 
of Palestinian territory m<ainly in- 
habited by Jews and roughly coinciding 
with Judia and Galilee. 

Judah, a district of ancient Palc-stinc,- 
situated between the Dead Sea on the 
E. and Phili.stia on the \V., and belong- 
ing to the tribe of Judali. Hebron was 
the capital. Judah was in turn con- 
quered by Babylon, Greece, and 
Rome. 

Judaism, the religion of the Jewish 
people, from which both Christianity 
and Mohammedanism arc descended. 
It is in a sense even more than a religion 
in the limited meaning of tlie word. By 
Jews it is regarded as the whole body of 
Jewish belief, custom, teaching, and 
practice that have evolved out of the. 
revelation on Mount Sinai and de-- 
velopcd under the influence of the in- 
tellectual and physical vicissitudes to 
which the Jews, as a people, have been 
subjected. 

Judaism is regarded by the various 
sections of Jews, orthodox, and re- 
formed, as a revealed religion, made 
known by God to man. They hold that 
God manifested His teachings to human 
beings through the revelation on Mount 
Sinai, the Old Testament, and the 
Prophets. Nevertheless, Judaism also 
accepts the findings of human in- 
tellect, holding as it does that the 
power of thought is of Divine origin. 

It is this view-point which has 'made .. 
it possible for Judaism to associate 
philosophic enquiry with a belief' in 
revelation. 

Accepting every phase of human 
conduct and activity as within the 
scope of religion, Judaism is, not,- 
merely a system of abstract beliefs and 
injunctions, but a comprehensive scries 
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of relations governing the condoct meat of the Jewish State in Palestine 
of its followers in every possible human 7adaa Iscariot, one of Christ's 
activity. Although the Old Testa- Apostles, who subsequently betrayed 
mentis regarded as the prime source ftar Him to the priests He was the only 
the laws governing the conduct of Jadsean among the Apostles, and was 
Tews, there is also a belief in an Oral Tegard«l as a man of integrity, being 
Law. the traditions, practices, and in- trusted with the money of the Twelve, 
junctions which Cod is, figuratively for whom he acted as treasurer. He 
speaking, held to have imparted to took a bnbe of 30 pieces of silver to 
Moses by word of mouth on &lount betray Christ, but later returned the 
Sinai. It is these oral traditions, later money and hanged himself from rc- 
snbjectedtostudyanddtscussionbythe morse. 

Doctors of the Law, that evolved into Jsdas UaeeahSDi <<f 101 b c ), one 
the gigantic Talmudic literature which of the members of the Jewish family 
embraces every phase of life, law, of the Maccabees. In 16S b c. Judas 
administration, sanitation, ethics, die- Maccabams led ^e revolt of the Jews 
tetics, etc. against Antiochus IV Epiphaoes of 

The domas of Judaism, or the Syria, and captured Jerusalem He 
articles of faith, that have been remained ruler of the liberated Jews 
accepted by all Jeivs down to the until his death in action at Elasa. His 
present day, were defined ftom t close story is told in the Apocryphal First 
study of Jewisblaw and tradition by the Book of Maccabees, 
celebrated philosopher Malmooides Jndas-trte, a low. spreading tree 
(1135-1204) la principle Judaism, belonging to tbe family Leguminoss, 
apart from its legal, social, and ethical with beautiiut tiny purplish pink 
laws, demands a belief in the unity of flowers produced in profusion in 
God, the unchangeability of the Law spring. The flowers have a pleasant 
received by Moses, the incorfioreality slightly acid taste, and arc eaten in 
ofCod, Divine retribution, immortality saUds or fried in fritters The tree is a 
of tbe soul, the resurrection of the native of the Meditenanean countries, 
dead, and tbe coming of the blessiah. and legend says that judas Isconot 
The ilesslanie era is held to be con- banged himself from the branch of one 
nected with the redemption of Israel of these trees. 

and the establishment of universal Jnde, EpUUe of, a short book of the 
peace and goodwill New Testament, notable for its use of 

In modem times a powerful reform Apocryphal writings, and for its close 
movement has developed in Judaism, resemblanco to the second epistle of 
mainly m the U.S.A and Germany, Peter. It is generally held, however, 
aimed at dispensing with the greater that Jude is the earber writing and that 
part of the ancient customs and ntual 2 Peter has been copied from it. 
and leaving only the ethical teachmga. Some of the obscantics found in Peter 
Latterly, however, there has been a can occasionally be rendered iotelh- 
tendcncy within the reform movement gible by consulting Jade, 
towards a return to older practice. Jadgs, a person appointed to detcr- 
This has led to the creation of what ts mine any cause or matter in a court of 
known as the conservative movement law. In England the judges of the 
in Judaism. Supreme Court are appoint^ by royal 

Tbe national factor has always been letters-patent ; and, except for the Lmd 
associated with Judaism as a icligioo Chancellor, who changes with the 
It is this that has influenced both tbe Ministry, they hold office for life, 
preservation of the Jew as a nation though they may be dismissed on an 
during the lengthy dispersion and the address by both ilouses of I'arliament. 
phenomenal nse of Zionism v.) as a County Court judges are appoiated by 
political movement for the re-establish- tbe Lord Chancellor. 
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JudBC-Advocalc-Gcneral, an officer 
appointed to attend, citlier pcrsonallv 
or through a deputy-jtidgc-advocate, all 
general military courts-martial to 
superintend the proceedings, summon 
rvitnesscs, administer the oath, atlyjse 
the court on questions ol law, etc. The 
officiating judge-advocate tran.smits a 
record of the proceedings to the judge- 
udvocatc-general to be laid Ijcforc the 
Crown. At naval courCs-martial, in 
Uie absence of a judgo-advocate, the 
president appoints an officiating judge- 
advocate who has similar duties. 

Judges, Book of, the .seventh book of 
the Old Testament and a sociuci to tlic 
Book of Joshua. The Juagc.s were 
heroes who arose from time to time to 
lead the Israelite tribes against their 
enemies. Their success resulted in 
their becoming judicial rulers and, 
in a sense, the forerunners of the 
I.sraolito monarchs. The book may be 
divided into lour parts ; (I) the con- 
quest of Canaan after the death of 
Joshua (i.-ii. .'5) ; (2) prelude to the 
history (li. li-iii. 0) ; (3) the adventures 
of trvolvo judges (iii. 7-,\vi. 31) ; (4) 
an appcndi.'c recounting, amongst other 
points, the adventures of Micah and tlie 
war between the Israelites and the 
Benjaininites (chaps, xvii-xxi). 

Judgment, the decision of a court of 
law. In the former Court of Chancery 
tlic term decree was used, but now the 
term judgment is used in all except 
matrimonial cases. An intertoculory 
judgment is a provisional decision 
which does not complete the action. 

Judgment Debtor, one against whom 
there is a judgment ordering him to pay 
a sum of money. See also Execution. 

Judicature Acts, statutes of 1873 
and 1875 which consolidated the 
existing superior courts of law into a 
Supremo Court of Judicature. See 
also Court. 

Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, a tribunal of Privy Councillors, 
consisting of the Lord Chancellor, 
the Lord President and ex-Lords 
President, the 0 Lords of Appeal in 
Ordinary, and such other members 
of the Mvy Council as have held high 


judicial office, with certain Dominion, 
judges. Ithcars appeals from courts in 
the i)ominion.s Or'crscas, or tlie colonial 
courts, ecclesiastical co\irts, and appeals 
irt prize crises from .nil Admiralty 
Courts. See also Court. 

Judicial Separation, Marriage. , 

Judicial Trustee, a trustee appointed 
by, and acting under, tlie control of 
the Court. He is an officer of the 
Court. The office was created in 1890. 

Jodith, Book of, a book of the 
ApocrT'pha which recounts the story 
of Judith, a beautiful Jewish widow, 
who. when the Israelites were being 
besieged by the A.ssyrians in Bethulia, 
went over to tlic camp of Holofemcs, . 
general of Nebuchadnezzar, and, pre- 
tending to yield to hi.s importunities, 
cut off his head rvliilc he lay asleep. . 

Juggernaut [jug'Cnawt], a name 
for the Hindu god Krishna, derived 
from Jagannath (Orissa), a town in 
India, whore a famous ceremony 
takes place every March. A mon- 
ster idol is dragged on a car from, 
its winter to its summer palace, and, 
though the journey is less than a mile, 
and thousands of devotees help in the 
ceremony, it takes several days. 
The legend that worshippers in large 
numbers cast themselves beneath the - 
wheels of the car and arc crushed to , 
death is untrue, though individual inci- 
dents have occurred from time to time. ' 

Juggling (Latin, Jocks, jest), an' 
entertainment, often combined with 
conjuring, consisting of the dexterous 
manipulation of luiives, plate.s, balls, 
etc., which arc tossed from hand to 
hand, large numbers being kept in the 
air at once, or skilfully balanced on 
tlic nose, forehead, lips, neck, toes, etc. . 

Jugoslavia, sec Yugoslavia. 

Juju, W. African word signifying,, 
the objects worshipped by negroes. 
The word also refers to spirits and 
gods who are believed to dwell in them." : 

Ju-jitsu, see Jiu-jitsu. 

Julian the Apostate (P/aaiKs Claudius , 
Julianus) (331-303), Roman emperor. 
Bom in Constantinople, he' was., a 
nephew of Constantine the Great and : 
was educated as a Christian ; he served . . 
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for some time in Gaut, defeated tbe 
AUmanni at Strasbourg in 357, and 
was proclaimed Emperor in Paris by the 
Army,301. Jaliaaietumed.oacoming 
of age, to the pagan religion of hia 
fathers, and though he tolerated the 
practice of all rehgions, he prohibited 
the teaching of rhetoric by Christians 
In 362 Julian invaded Persia, but 
through the treachery of a Persian 
nobleman, found his forces surrounded 
by the enemy Julian u-as mort^y 
wounded, exclaiming, we are told, 
" Thou bast conriueml. O Galifean i " 

Johan Alps, a range of mountains 
extending from the K.E. borders of 
Italy thraugh Camiola and Yugo- 
slavia to the Karst plateau. Ihe 
highest peak is Triglav (0303 ft.). 

Jolian Calendar, set CAtexpAR. 

Johns, name of three Popes : 

Jvuus I. Pope 337-352 

JpLics II {i 1443), elected Popo in 
1003, died in 1613. He baoishedCesare 
Borgia, and in 1606 concluded the 
League of Cambrai v,ith the Emperor 
Maximih.tn I sod Louis XII against 
Venice. In ISIl he concluded the 
Holy Leagoe with Ferdinand of 
Aragon and with Venice, against 
France, Ho laid the foundation- 
stone of St. Peter's in 1606. and greatly 
encouraged the arts and literature. 

Jctius III (1487-1655) was elected 
Pope in 1550. 

J nmtiB (or Jamuna), a nver lu 14. 
India, rising near Jamnotri m the W. 
Himalayas, e. 10,850 It above sea-level. 
It passes through Deltu, Muttra, and 
Agra, and flows into the Canges bck>w 
Allahabad, f. 860 m. from its source. 
The point where the two rivers unite 
IS a pilgrimage centre. 

Jumping Uare, a S. African Rodent 
of uncertain affinity, but more neatly 
akin to a porcupine than to a hare. 
It IS shaped very much like a kangaroo, 
and hops in the same way. It bvee m 
^rrow s and comes out et nigh t to feed. 

Jumping Mice, a family of moose- 
like Itodents, found plentifoUy la N. 
America. ■- species ciMely 

resembles field mouse,' 

but has '>5-4 *nd legs ‘with 
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'which it can leap a distance of 10 ft. 

Jnmping Shrews, a family of highly 
organised Insectivora, more nearly 
allied to the oriental squirrel shrews 
than to the common shrew. They are 
about the size of rats and have very 
long snouts. Hopping about on their 
long hind legs, they look very like 
jerboas {; v.). In habits they arc 
nocturnal and msecbvorous. 

Juoeaccte, the rush family of mono 
cotyledonous plants, related to the 
lily family, but bearing a superfleial 
resemblance to the sedges and grasses. 
The family is spread all over the globe, 
but IS not a large one. The tushes are 
for the most part social plants, and 
ate often of considerable use in fixing 
the soil of marshes and bogs. The 
stems of the common species are used 
for making mats and the wicks of 
candies. 

Jnsean, capital of Alaska, U.SA., 
situat^ on the Gsstmeau Channel. 
There are gold-mines in the district, but 
only one is being worked Some fishing 
and farming is earned os. and the 
manufacture of paper » now being 
developed Chief exports are gold and 
furs I>op. (1930) 4043 

Jong Suadnr, Sir, Maharajah 
(181^1877), Anglophile Prime Minis- 
ter of Nepal, after many vicissitudes 
10 a local feud, became a member of 
the Fateh Jung ministry (1843). 
Falcb Jung and 32 chiefs w-cre 
assassinated (1846) and Jung Bahadur 
was appoint^ sole minister by the 
rani. He visited England (IS50). 
During the Indian Mutiny (1857-8) be 
supplied the English with a force 
of 8000 Gurkhas, 

Jong Carl Oustae (5. 1S75), Swiss 
peychol^ist. founder of the Zurich 
School (f V }. Ho was a pupil of 
Freud (gv ) until 1011, when he lormu- 
Uted a system of analytical jisycho- 
logy. St* a/re rsYaio-.ANALYSls 

Jong, Johann Heinrich (1740-1817), 
Cermaa acthor. wrote under the name 
ol Heinrich Stilling. He met Goethe 
and Herder at Strasbourg. His auto- 
biographical wnting, llanritk Sliilinjs 
yw^riid was hU best work. 
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Jungfrau ( Ger. “ Maiden ”), amoun- 
tain in the Bernese Oberland, Switzer- 
land, 13,660 ft. in height ; one of the 
three highest peaks in the district. It 
was first ascended in 1811 on the Valais 
side, and in 1866 it was climbed from 
the Interlaken side. A railway, com- 
pleted in 1912, reaches the Jung- 
fraujoch, a height of 11,375 ft. Sec 
also Alps, The; Exploration. 

Jungle Fowl, a wild species of fowl, 
inhabiting the jungles of the East and 
the species from which our domesti- 
cated poultry are descended. It 
closely resembles a bantam in size and 
appearance. 

Juniper: (1) a large genus of ever- 
green coniferous trees widely dispersed 
between the tropics and the Arctic 
Zone, with stiff pointed leaves and 
purple berries. Although some of the 
junipers abroad reach a large size, 
being then erroneously called Cedar 
or Cypress, that in the British Isles 
{juniperus communis) is seldom more 
than a bush, growing on rather dry 
barren hills, more common in the 
N. than in the S. The berries of the 
common juniper are used for flavour- 
ing gin ; several varieties are culti- 
vated in gardens. The juniper, the 
Scots pine, and the yew are the only 
coniferous native trees of Great 
Britain. See also Conikers. (2) See 
Spices and Condiments. 

Junius, Letters of, anonymous con- 
tributions to the Public Advertiser 
(1769-1772), attacking with bitter 
satire the members of Grafton's 
ministry. One of them was a scur- 
rilous attack on George III. Their chief 
interest lies in the mystery of their 
authorship ; at the time of publication 
the identity of Junius was the most 
absorbing topic of the day. Sir 
Philip Francis, Burke, Chatham, 
Wilkes, and Horace Walpole have 
been severally suggested as their 
author, but the mystery is as deep 
to-day as ever. The balance of proba- 
bility rather favours Francis. 

Junk; (1) A flat-bottomed native 
sailing vessel, with high stem and 
lug-sail of matting, used in Far 
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Eastern seas, especially by the Chinese. 
(2) Also rubbish, from a nautical- 
word meaning small bits of waste rope. ' 



A Chinese Junk. 

Junkers, the landed aristocracy in 
Prussia, who have been traditionally 
the upholders of Prussian monarchy. 
At first suspicious of Bismarck, they 
later became bis chief supporters in 
his plans for tlic unification of Germany. 

Junket consists of clotted milk. 
Formerly it was clotted by laying a 
piece of the washed lining of a c^’s 
stomach in the milk. Nowadays 
rennet, the clotting agent, is sold in 
liquid or tablet form, but tends to 
lose its strength if kept for any length 
of time. 

Juno, the Roman name for 
the Greek Hera, chief of the god- 
desses, sister and consort of Jupiter, 
and a daughter of Saturn. Her 
children included Mars, Hebe, and 
Vulcan. She was the protector of 
women, especially in childbirth. 

Junta, an assembly with powers of 
legislation and political action (Span- 
ish), especially applied derogatorily 
in English historj'. The name is also 
used for a small group who reorganised 
trade unionism in England betiveen 
1850 and 1880, and worked for labour 
legislation. 

Junto, in English history a group of 
very inffuentiiiJ Whig politicians in 
the reigns of William III and Anne . 
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JopUer 

Its leaders were Somers. Rnssell, 
NVTiarton. and Montague. The vford is 
a corruption oi junta (f v }. 

Jnpiter, Roman mythological figure. 
Idng of the gods and ruler of heaven, 
also called Jove. He was the e<]Uiva- 
ient of the Creek Zeus. Jupiter was 
the son of Saturn and Ops, the only 
one of their children not devoured by 
his father, being saved by his mother, 
who gave Saturn a stone, instead of 
her son, to s^vallow Jupiter took 
to himself the heavens, allotting the 
sea to Neptune and the underworld 
to Pluto (^v). Jupiter's best-known 
exploits are those in which, by chaogtog 
his shape, he introduced himself into 
the company of numerous goddesses, 
nymphs, and women, by them beeocn- 
mg the father of many of the figures 
of the Roman pantheon To Danae he 
appeared as a shower of gold, to Leda 
as a swan, to Europa asa bull, to Juoo 
as a cuckoo, etc , hVom his many 
unions, with Themis. Ceres, Mnem^ 
syne, Juno, aod other goddesses. 

g irang the Seasons, the Pates, the 
races, the Muses, Venus. Proser- 
pine, Niobe, Eleetra, and Secnele lie 
was worshipped with the greatest 
solemnity 

Jupiter (planet), see Solar Svstsm 
Jots: (l) A department of France, 
originally forming part of the province 
of Franebe-Corate, bordered K by 
Switzerland and Doubs and W by 
Sa6ne-ct-Loire It is crossed by the 
Jura Mountains Maize, oats, wbeat, 
tobacco, and potatoes are grown, and 
vines are extensively cultivated Rock 
s-ilt and iron are mined Amongst the 
industries are cheese-making, saw- 
oiillmg. wioe-making, the mannfacturc 
of clocis. watcfiea. and toys The chief 
rivers are the Loue, Doubs, and Ain 
The principal towns are Lons-lc- 
Sannier, Dole, and St Claude. Forest 
land occupies c 400 sq m Area, lOSt 
sq m . : pop 230.700 

(2) A mountain range, stretching 
along the borders of France and 
Sw itzerland, between the Rhine aod 
t)ieeRh6ne. for e- ICO ro. The system 
iC senes of parallel ndges. Use 
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chief heights being the Crdt de la 
Neige (5658 ft ), Colombier de Gex 
(5545 ft). La Dole (.^500 ft). Mont 
Tendre (5520 ft.). tbeRccuIet (5640ft ) 
The geological composition of the 
range consists mainly of hmestone, 
known as Jurassic. 

Jonssie System, a name derived 
from the Jura .Mountains of Switzer- 
land and applied to the beds laid down 
during the penod between the Trias 
and the Cretaceous 

By the end of the Trias, the Hercy- 
nian Continent, which covered most 
ofN.andW Europe, had been leieltcd, 
thus permitting invasion by the 
Jurassic sea over wide areas The 
old continent of " Atlantis,” however, 
still covered the site of the N Atlantic 
Ocean, and extended promontones 
over Cornwall, ^\’a!cs, Scotland, and 
Ireland. A comparatively low-lyme 
extension of this continent stretched 
as far as the site of the Alps, and was 
aSected by slight earth movements ; 
at times it was low-lyme land, at 
times It tvas overspread by shallow 
seas A deeper sea, in communiea- 
tiun with the transient waters to the 
N . wassituatedover the Mediterranean 
and N. Africa In these seas were 
deposited the Jorassic beds, which 
fall into three types, each representa- 
tive of diflerent regions: (I) The 
Mediterranean tvpc occurs m the Alps, 
Carpathians. Spam, Italy, the Balkans, 
the Caucasus. Farther India, Central 
Atnca. and Mexico, and con- 
sists of marbles, limestones, and 
calcareous shales, with corn! recLs in 
the upper part (2) The Middle 
European type occurs in Franco, 
Germany, England, parts of Spain, 
and in Australia, New Zealand, S. 
Africa, the Argentine, and elsewhere 
It is marked by the development of 
extensive coral reefs (3) The Russian 
or fioreal type is developed m N. 
Europe and N Asia Only the higher 
beds of the Jurassic are developed, and 
there are no corals. 

occurrence of climatic zones has 
been suggested to account for these 
difieiesces in fauna and bthology. 
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CKfTcciaily with regard to the repetition 
of Midcllft Hurope.in typt'it in the S. 
llemispticre and tlie ah-.e!ic<i of cornfs 
from the K. nreaH, 

The liritisiv Isier. at tlie iKrginnint; of 
the Jurassic were Ixnicath a sliallow 
sra. Aroiimi tfiis Klialinw sea were luw- 
i yiug lands, in f rciamt, Wales. Cornwall, 
Scoll.ind. Belgium, and N, I'r.anre 
The main Jurassic outcrop now rurin 
from Dorset to Yorks, hut probably 
it originally cos'ered most of linglnnd 
.and extended into Scotland and Ire- 
land. The maximum development 
in general is in the. S. and Midlands, 
where there was .a gencrat tendency 
toward.s depression of tlic land, 
whereas to the 1£ in areas of 
nphft, Ihc deposits tend to lie thin 
or absent. 

The British Jura.ssic strata arc all 
fairly .shallow water depo.sits, am! most 
arc marine. They include tlirce of the 
four great British ileposits of clay, the 
Bias, Oxford, and Kimmeridge clays 
{qq.v ), which were laid down in 
muddy seas of moderate depth. Be- 
T.M1LE OF IIKITISII 


iwven thc.sc deposits, limMtonea were 
laid down in clearer water, and torvarih 
llio end of the Jurassic, as a remit of 
general uplift, deposits were formed 
only in tlie S. part of England, arid 
tiicisc were laid down in very sh.iliow 
water or estuarine conditions. 

Of tfie animals whicii flourished 
durm.tf the Juta.sric, the most interest- 
ing were the. great Reptne.s. The 
tchthyos.aur9 ami fdesiosAurs (qg.v,) 
were iidaptcil for life in the tiio' 
Piercslactyls (f/.e.) were flying rqitiles, 
while the huge Dinosaiire (./.i'.).soi«o of 
which attained a length of SO fcct.or 
more, were terresfrial. The earliest, 
bird, .-Itchiropifryx {q.v.). ixrcurs in tllC 
Jurassic of Bavaria, while small; 
niarsupia! m.ammals arc found hut. 
rarely. Ifoiiy fish occur, but are.^nat; 
important. Among tiie Invertebrates.;; 
the nniinoniies were supreme, but the 
Gastropoda and l-iimcllibranchia (qq.v,) 
svero svell represented, ns ^vcrc Bracliio- . 
roda and Sea Urcliins (qq.v,) in the 
iniestonc.s. Belemnitcs also Should, 
be mentioned. Among plants, coni- , 
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Jnrii diction 
fers, ferns, and. especially, cycads 
{qq p ) are important- 

Thin seams of coal occur in the 
Middle larasaic ol YorVshire and the 
Oxford Clay deposits in Scotland, but 
economically important coal-beds are 
found m the Lias of Hungary and many 
parts of Asia, and New Zealand- 

Oil shales are important in the 
Jurassic ot Germany, and in the Kim- 
meridge Oil Shale in Dorset, The 
Lower Lias furnishes h^ranlic 
cement, and sometimes is burnt for 
lime, wbUc both it and the Oxford 
Clay, especially the latter, are used in 
the mannfactare of bricLs. 

The most important economic pro- 
ducts of the Bntisti Jurassic, however, 
are the iron ores and the budding 
stonea. The Iron ores furnish the 
bulk of the Bnt'sh iron, and mostly 
occur in the Lias, which includes the 
Trodlngham iron ore oi Lincolnshire, 
the Cleveland ore of Yorkshire, and 
those of Leicestershire and Oxfordshire, 
as wcU as the ore of the island of 
RoAsay. The Northamptoarhire rron 
ora it Middle Jurassic, and the Abbots- 
bury iron ore CocalUau m age. Impor- 
tant iron-ore deposits occur in Lorraine 
Buildiog stones are very unportant 
in the Middle Jurassic, where the 
Inferior Oolite Amishes the Lower 
Freestone of Gloucestershire, and 
important building stone in Sotnerset, 
as well as the Collyweston roohng slate, 
and the Lincolnshire limestone, used In 
I^terborough and Ely Cathedrals and 
in old St. ilaul's The Great Oolite 
yields the Hath freestone. In the 
Upper Jurassic the CoraUian supplies 
the atoQQ used in many of the Oxford 
colleges, and the Portland Stone is the 
material of which St. tout's Cathedral 
and the Hritish Museum are built. 
Purbcck marble is useil for Interior 
work, ns In the Temple Church. 

JunsdieUon, the extent of lega) 
authority ; it may be limited either 
locally, as that of a county court, or as 
to the amount ini-olved or the gravity 
of the ofience, etc. 

Jorispmdenee, the science of law ; 
in its genenc 'nclcdcs the entire 


Jury 

body of learning in regard to Jaw, but 
in a more specific sense it may bo 
deemed theoretical jurisprudence, or 
philosophy of law. as dealing with 
bade principles. It is divisible into 3 
branches, analytical, histoncal. and 
ethical. Until tho end of tho 18th 
cent, the last method of treatment was 
preferred ; since then, mainly under 
tho inttucncc of John Austin, Engli^ 
writers have tre.tfed it analytically and 
historically. 

Jnry, in English law, a number oi 
persons sworn to deliver a verdict upon 
exidcncc laid before them Tnal by 
jury can be traced back to Anglo- 
Saxon times, though it vras not firmly 
estabJished until, in IIG6, a statute ol 
Henry II ordained that 12 lawful men 
from each hundred should be sworn to 
accuse criminals, »nd that persons so 
presented should be sent to the ordeal 
Iqv) This, the okako jury, eontinned 
to be samtnoncil for every Assize until 
its abolition m 1033. and eoqniredonly 
into the accumtion. 

At tho present day the indictment 

V.), which It was >u function to pre- 
sent. may be preferred by any person 
by the direction or ivith the consent 
of a judge of the High Court, or if the 
person charged has been committed 
lor trial. Tlie abolition of the grand 
jury is probably justified, since ample 
safeguards have been provided against 
nnjust accusations, while the waste of 
time and money involved by the old 
procedure is avoided. 

When ordeal fell into disuse, the 
grand jury took Over the duty of 
actually t^ing the accused, but the 
practice grow of impanelling a frMh 
and unprejudiced jury, and received 
statnto^ force in 135S. This is now 
the rsiTV juav. In civil coses, trial 
was originally by ordeal, battle, or 
compurgation (y.v.). The compurga- 
tors. iilre the iurors of those days, were 
I neighbours who knew somethhig of the 
'transaction. It was not till Edward 
m that witnesses gave evidence with- 
out having any part in tho verdict, 
but aaeh evidence was given out of 
Court. In tho rcigo of Henry IV, 
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witnesses %vho were not jurymen gave 
evidence in Court : the principle that 
jurors arc not witnesses but judges of 
fact began to be established, though 
their position was not firmly settled 
until the 17th cent. 

Coroners’ juries {see Coroner) now 
consist of any number between 7 and 
11, and generally of 0. Petty and civil 
juries consist of 12, county court 
juries of 8. 

In civil causes the jury may be 
cither a common jury, or a special 
JURY for the more important and 
difficult cases in the King’s Bench 
Division. There is no remuneration 
for criminal juries nor for common 
juries, but special jurors receive a 
guinea a cause and county court jurors 
2s. During an action or a trial, except 
for murder, treason or treason-felony, 
the jury may separate at the end of the 
day to tlieir own houses, being charged 
not to converse with any person on the 
subject of the trial. The qualification 
of jurors is property worth ;£10 a year 
freehold, or £20 a year leasehold, or 
assessment to the poor rate, or house 
duty for a house of £30 a year in 
Middlesex and London, and £20 a year 
in other counties. A special juror 
must have the same property qualifica- 
tions, and be legally entitled to be 
called esquire (q.v.), or be a person of 
higher degree, a banker or a merchant, 
or occupy a house of a certain rateable 
value. Since 1919, women are entitled 
to serve on the same basis as men. 
Lunatics and felons arc disbarred, and 
certain persons such as chemists, medi- 
cal practitioners, dentists, members of 
H.M. forces, etc., may claim exemp- 
tion. 

Jus Gentium (Lat. " law of 
nations”), in Roman law, tlio law 
applicable to all mankind, as distinct 
from civil law, or jus civile, which was 
reserved for Roman citizens only. 

Jus Primm Noctis [yoos prEmI 
NocTis] {Lat. ’’right of the first 
night ”), in feudal law, tlie lord's right 
of concubinage with his tenant’s wives 
on their wedding night. It has 
been denied tliat so remarkable a 


custom ever existed in England and . 
Scotland, but the evidence adduced _ 
in support of tliis denial seems un- - 
sound. ■; 

Jus Rclictm {Lai. " the right of the 
survivor”), in Scots law, the right of a j 
widow to a third of her deceased hus- 
band’s personalty if there be children, 
and to a half if there be none. _ ■ , 
Jusserand, Jean Adrien Antoine 
Jules (1855-1932), French statesman ■ 
and author, held many high diplomatic . / 
posts, including tlie ambassadorship in 
II.S.A. (1902-25). He was an author- ' 
ity on English literature. His works, . 
include The English Theatre from The ■. 
Conquest to Shaliespeare (1878), The : 
English Novel (1880), The Literary. 
History of the English up to .the 
Renaissance (1894) and other literary 
and critical essays. 

Jussieu, Antoine Laurent de (1748- 
1830), made the first great advance in 
a natural classification of plants. The 
families had been fairly well recognised ' 
before him, but ho undertook careful ,, 
and long-continued researches to dis- ^ 
cover what characters were the common - 
propertj' of a natunal group. 

Jussieu, Bernard de (1099-1777), 
great French botanist of the time of 
Linnajus ; was at first a physician at 
Lyons, but became professor at the ^ 
Jardin du Roi in Paris, and published . - 
a work on the natural families of plants 
based on that of Linnaius. 

Justice of the Peace, sec Court. 
Justices, officers appointed by the 
Crown to administer justice. The , 
judges of the High Court arc called 
justices, but the word is usually applied , 
to petty magistrates, called justices of 
the peace, who administer summarj’ ; 
justice in minor matters. See also 
Court. , ^ 

Justiciar, Chiei, an officer first ‘ 
appointed by William the Conqueror ; ' 

he was the King’s right-hand man, the 
head of the King’s council, and 
Viceroy when the King was abroad, as 
happened frequently. The last Chief 
Justiciar was Hubert de Burgh, who 
was dismissed in 1232. 

Justiciary, High Court of, the su- 
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pteme criminal court of Scotland, from hemp n.) in beinR coarser, 
which there is no appeal. Jotei. a tribe of low-German extrac- 

Jnstiflable Homicide, ue Homicidb. tioa. previous!^ settled in Jutland, who 
jnshfleation, a reason excusing cer* invaded Bntain m the 5th cent, a.d., 
tain conduct, t.g. at law, in an action together with Angles and Saxons, 
for libel, adefcnce showing the hbet to They settled m the S parts of England, 
be true. mainly m Kent and Hampshire. 

Justin Hartyi (e. 100-103), Christian Heogist and Horsa v ) were probably 
Father whose wide reading and Jutes 

deep study of didcrent schools of Jutland. The Danish portion of the 
philosophy resulted u bis becoming, peninsuia which extends from Skagen 
in turn, a Stoic, a Pythagorean, and. (the Skaw) m the N to FIcnsburg 
finally, a Christian. IIis writings Fjord m the S Jutland is separated 
include Apoiogy to the Emperor An- from Nonvay by the Skagerrack and 
toniDus, which is a defence of Chris- from Sweden by the Cattegat, whilst 
tianity from Pagan attacks ; and the Little Belt on the E divides it 
Dialogue ikiIA Tryp'^o Jem. which from Fyn (Filnen) Jutland consists 
deals with Judaism. Justin was of 9 counties Its greatest stream, the 
martyred e. 103. Cndeoaa, Sows N E. into Banders 

Justinian I (4S3-S0S). Emperor of Fjord. The W. coast consists of sand- 
the E Homan Empire (637). He dunes and marsh-Und The centre has, 
warred successfully against the Vandals through the industry of the people, 
in Africa and Ostrogoths in Italy, and been converted from barren moors into 
unsuccessfully against the Perwans. pine woods and ferule fields. On the 
warswhichhad theresultof weakening E.. the country is dotted with hills, 
the Empire financially. In Church woods, lakes, and fjords. TboW coast 
affairs be tried to reconcile the Mono- has only one port, Esbierg , on the E 
physitesfirr.) with the orthodox party, the pnocipal arc Kocdiog, Fredencia, 
bat tbls brought about a schism b^ Veile. Horsens, Aarhus. Banders, 
tween East and West which lasted Aalborg, and Fredenksbavn. Agricul- 
nearty a century. It is as a legal ture and fishing arc earned on eaten- 
reformer that Justinian is best known sively. Area, 11,412 sq. m , pop, 
iie consolidated the existing law into (1930) 1.023. SCO 5re also Pbmuakk, 
the Digeii, a collection of opinions of JoUand. Battle of (May 31. 1016). 
jurists, and the Codex, a collection of naval action between the ISntish 
statute laws See also Byzantikb Grand Fleet and the German High Seas 
Emmfe Fleet dimng the World War (g’c ) 

Jnstinlan Tl (r 869-711). E. Homan Although British losses were hcaner 
Cmjieror, 6S3, was dethroned m 695 thin the German, and the German 
and exited He captured Constant!- Admiral, bcheer. escaped, after being 
nopleand reascended the throne in 701 cut off, the action left the Grand Fleet 
He was as.s.issinated. in possession of the seas, and the 

Jute, fibre from two species of German High Seas Fleet neser again 
Corehoius. a genus of the order attempted action. The British ohjec- 
Tiliaccx, grown principally in Bengal live was the defeat of the German 
and.\ssam. Theplantsattainaheight Navy, as .Mlicd victory depended on 
ofr. 10 It., and the fibre Occursas but naval supremacy The Germans de- 
beneath the bark, and is peeled off sired to defeat detached purttons. and 
in strips up to 7 ft in length, which so to weaken the Grand fleet as to be 
are made into goods in the Calcutta able to overwhelm it, and also to break 
and Dundee jute railU It is snitabte the blockade. 

for canvas manufacture, and the better A scouting force ( * light 

qusl .1)^' 'i-ied for carpels and cruisers under V 
Up 1 from flax and set out to •* 
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E2 (Mount Godwin-Ansten), tbe enlarging: the gracious gifts from the 
second highest peak in the world, a Deit)' 

moontainoftheKaTakorumotMiistagh A great influence on the study and 
range of the Himalayan system, sitn- development of the Kabbalah was the 
ated in the extreme N. of Ka^mir. appearance of the Zohar. the Book of 
near the border of Turkestan. The Splendour, m the 13th cent. It was 
height 13 estimated at 28,230 ft. essentially a compilation of Jewish 

^hhalah. Hebrew word meaning mystic lore that had previously been 
"tradition", the body of Jewish transmitted orally or existed in manu- 
mystic doctrine concerning God, crea. script form current among initiates 
tion, and tbe universe, said to have In form it was a running philosophic 
been handed dov,-n from remote ages arid allcgoncal commentary on the 
and possessed in every age by an Peotateueb : its language was Ara- 
instnietcd man. raaic The compiler claimed that the 

It would appear that these esoteric author was Simon, sod of Yechai 
traditions, limited to initiates, were (c a d. ICO), said in Talmud legend to 
of great antiquity, for refereace to have concealed himself for 13 years in a 
them may be found in the earlier cave contemplatmg the Divino mys- 
Talmudic writaugs as well as to tbe teries 

works ot Josephus and Bhilo Judsus The ICabbalah has given rise to a 
They incruded such matters as the vast Jewish literature and to schools 
mystenes of creation, contemplation of of mysticism which have had consider* 
Cm's being and the ongin of the able influence on the Jewish liturgy 
Universe, the calculation of the date of and on tbe course of Jewish history 
the Messianic era, and the miraculoas {tee Shabbatai Zkv» 
use ol the Divine Name Cabul, capital of Afghanistan, on 

The Kabbalah is an attempt, by the Kabul It It is situated at the 
means of allegorical iaterpretatioDs, to (UDctioa of several important caravan 
read into tbe scriptures a .^stem of routes to Turkestan, India, and 
thought and speculation wbi^ would Dokhaia In the city are a number of 
harmonise Holy Writ with philosophy factories for matches, buttons, and 
and human experience. It evolv^ a small arrns and ammniutiOQ. There ba 
philosophy wtuch attempted to marie High Court sitting at Kabul, which was 
the stages both between Cod and tbe made the capital by Tinmr in 1774. 
world, and the road along which Ibe In 1839 it was captured by the British, 

soul travels to God. It taugbt that but S years later an insurrection broke 

there was a series of ten divine out. ending in the massacre of BritBh 

emanations ot SijSret, These were officers in 1879 the British political 
distinguished from one another as the KesUent was murdered, aod for a 
different colours of the same light, year the city was again occupied by 
They were infinite only in so far as the the British Pop. e 80,000. 

Infinite (Cod Himself) endowed them Xahnl HUver, rising in a range otar 
with infim^. Humanity belonged the Hindu Kush, Afghanistan. Is tbe 
to 11 ' ’ of these Sffiref and one important river of that country, 

was ' the power of re- flowing for 383 a. nntd it reaches tbe 

act .-T fhe Jndusat Attock. 

'v. thus bindenog Or Kadi, tee Casi. 
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Kaffir Bread, pith derived from the 
tree Enccphalarlos caffra, used as food 
by the Kaffirs, a fentu people of 
South Africa. 

Kaffi r Wars, between the British 
and Kaffirs in 1811, 1818, 1829. 1836, 
1846, 1861-2; the British were always 
ultimately successful. In 1854 
Kaffraria was made a Crown Colony 
(British Kaffraria), and in 1806 was 
incorporated with Cape Colony. 

Kagoshima, the capital of Satsuma, 
on the Gulf of Kagoshima, Japan. It 
manufactures spiall-arms, cotton goods 
and pottery. Pop. (1930) 137,230. 

Kagu, a bird about the size of a 
fowl ; it is an ancient type linking 
the cranes and the rails {Rallus 
aguaiictis). It is grey in colour, 
with red legs and bill, but its 
flight feathers are ornamented with 
bars and shots of black, red, and 
white, and it has a long crest hang- 
ing over the neck from the back of 
the head. It is found only in Nerv 
Caledonia. 

Kahn, Gustave (6. 1859), French 
author, one of the Symbolist school, was 
one of the first practitioners of vers 
libre. He founded La Vogue (1880), 
and was a follower of MallarmC. His 
works include poems, novels, and 
critical essay.s. 

Kai-Feng, capital of Honan Province, 
China ; a walled, historic city near the 
Hwang-Ho, the floods of which are often 
destructive to buildings and trade in 
the town. The surrounding districts 
are agricultural, and within Kai-Fcng 
a cotton industry exists. Pop. c. 
223,500. 

l^ilyard School, a term sometimes 
apjffied to a class of fiction in vogue 
towards the close of the 19th cent, 
which de.scribes the common life of 
Scotland with much insistence upon 
the dialect. Among members of this 
school were Ian Slaclarcn, Sir J. M. 
Barrie, S. R, Crockett, and J. J. Bell. 

Bialser, Georg (6. 1878), German 
dramatist, is the autlior of many 
comedies and serious .social-problem 
plays. Tliey include Vm: Morgen his 
MiUernacht (1916), which was acted in 


translation in England in 1926 as From 
Morn to MidnigM, and Gas. ■ , 

Kaiserslautern, town in Bavaria, .■ 
with large textile factories, breweries,; 
household furniture works, foundries,- 
and boot and shoo manufactories.' • ..It 
took part in the Reformation at its ; 
birth. The site of Barbarossa's 
castle is now occupied by a prison. 
Pop. 62,600. 

Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, see Kiel 

Canal. 

Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land, a section of ‘ 
N.E. New Guinea placed under Aus- , 
tralian mandate after the peace treaty 
of 1919. From 1884 until then it had 
been a German protectorate. 

Kakapo, a nocturnal parrot about ; 
the size of a raven and green in colour, 
formerly plentiful in New Zealand but 
now almost extinct. Although possess- ^ , 
ing avings, the kakapo cannot fly. . 

Kalahari Desert, in Bechuanaland, • 
in the \V. of S. Africa. Its most 'S. , 
point is the Orange R. The area con- ' 
tains much pasture-land and a quantity , 
of big game. The Rs. Molopo and '• 
Kurumari suffer seriously from drought 
in their course through the Kalahari, • 
and tlie life of its nomadic population ' 
is precarious. Area, 120,000 sq. m. 

Kalamazoo, city in Michigan, U.S.A. , 
The principal industry is paper manu- 
facture. At one period it was ah 
Indian trading depot. It is now' devel- 
oping as a rail centre, has a municipal 
airport, a growing engineering in- 
dustry, and fruit and celery' cultivation. ■ 
Pop. (1930) 64,786. 

Kaliit, States of: (1) A confederation 
of tribes in Baluchi,stan under the 
Khan of Kalat, subsidised by Britain. 
Tlie territory stretches \V. to Persia. 

It has a postal and telegraph service. 

In its N. valleys wheat, tobacco, arid 
fruit are cultivated ; in the N.E. horses 
and cattle are rai.scd. The rest of the 
area is arid. Area, with Las Bela, 70,300 .. 
sq. m. ; pop., c, 340,000. (2) Capital 

of(l). 

Kaleidoscope, an apparatus gener^ 
ally used as a toy, but sometimes. also 
by designers, lor producing .sym- 
metrical patterns by multiplying the ; 
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images seen in a set of mirrors. In There is shipbuilding of small craft; 
the simplest form tno strips of mirroc a flonrishiog match industry, and an 
glass are set at an angle, and the eye export trade in oils and timber It 
looks down their line of interseetioD at is an old town with a cathedral and 
an object, which may have any fonn many wooden houses. Pop. (1932) 
Kalends [ka'lendz] stf Calekdak. S0,177. 

Kjdentan, see Malay States. iCaimnir* (or Kaimwks), a hfongo- 

KalevMa ^kalevaii'lC] (or Kale' lian people inhabiting Central Asia and 
wala), the title of the great Finn^ the Caucasus large numbers mi- 
epic which tells of the three sons of grated from Asia to Europe in the 17th 
Kalewa (Finland), and their vanons cent., and several hundred thousand 
adventures. On its style and metre returned to Mongolia in 1771 Over 
(trochaic octosyllabics}, Longfellow 150,000 still inhabit the steppes of 
based his Ihatcatha. An English Astrakhan, and there are some 15,000 
translationof KCnnrob's edition (1849) in the Caucasus They also occupy 
by W. F. ICir^was published in 1907. regions in Smkiang and ^ W, Mongolia 
Kalgoorlie, gold-mining centre in and a southern area in N Tibet 
W Australia, 60 m from Coolgardie Kalocta, town on the Danube, 
(q t>.), which it resembles closely. It is Hungary, m a flounshmg agricultural 
supplied by the Gotdhelds Water region where cereals, fruit, hemp. 
Supply system, a 1200-m. pip>e-UDc and nees are extensively cultivated. 
Cold pri^uctioii is still gre.rt and It is one of the oldest Hungarian 
agriculture is growing. Pop 6700. towns, and contains an ancient eathe- 
4f«li, in Hindu mythology, the wife dral, arcbiepiscopal residence, and 
of Siva, IS also known as Durga. She observatory Pop. e. 13.000 
is the goddess of destruction Calcutta Kslnga Ikal66o'a); (1) Provineo 
(KaJighat) IS named after her. of central t) S 5 E . S of Moscow, 

RUidAsa(4thorStbcent.A.D.i. Indian commising an open plain watered by 
poet and dramatist, was tho author of the R Oka, a tributary of the %''oIga. 
3 dramas, of which Sak Mala is the AmcuUure (flax, rye, oats, and vege* 
best knows; also of several epic and taUes) is pursued; but the soil as a 
lync poems. whole is not very productive. Coal of 

Kalinin [kalySn'ix], Uikball Irano- inferior quality is obtained m some 
rich (5. 1875), president o the Central districts, and some inm is mined. 
Executive Conimittce of the Soviet Area, e 9950 sq m. ; piop c 
XJcion. He WM tho son ol a peasant m 1.16?.<)00 (2) Caputal of the province, 

the province of Tver. He entered the situated on the Oka, e 100 m S.W of 
Putilov factory id Leningrad at the age Moscow. The chief induatnes are 
ol 10. and joined the Sociat Democratic brewing and bnck-making; the manu- 
Parly He was impnsoncd for his factnre of leather and irr*n goods, 
reiolutionary activities, bit managed textiles and tallow lYip r. 62,000. 
to remain working “ under cover ’’ in Kamskan, coastal village e. 12 m. 
Leningrad until the revolution in Slarcb from Yokohama. It is a sjiot of great 
1917. In 1019 he became a member natural beauty, and contains masv 
of the Central Committee of tho I’nrty. shrines, including a colossal bronre 
and was later made president. image of Buddha over 50 ft. high. 

Ealisz. town in the province of Lodr, Kamchatka: (1) A Urge peair.suU 
Poland. Its manufactures, mamly for of Nocth-Eastera Siberia between 
local consumption, are br swing, tan- the Sea of Okhotsk and the Bering 
Ding, sugar, and cloth. In 1796 the Sea. Tlie backbone of the peninsula u 
Poles decisively beat Uc Swedish a chain of volcanic mountains trending 
troofis here. IXip. 53,113, SE. and nsing to ne.trlv 16,000 ft.. 

Swedish piort on the Baltic, diauied by the It. Kamciiatka (c. 300 
' t , province of Kalmar, tn.). The climate is seterez-a short 
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cool summer with }icav>’ rains or log. 
and cold winter temperainre, so that 
most rivers are icebound. The fisheries 
(especially salmon) are important, and 
the peninsula alwunds in valuable fur- 
bearing .animals. The nomadic pojjula- 
tion i.s largely dependent on herds of 
reindeer, br^ in great numbers. 
Pctropavlovsk, chid lislung jiort, has 
an important wireless station. The 
peninsula is c. 700 m. long with a 
greatest breadth of 300 m. Aren. c. 
105,000 sg. m. ; jrop, c. 20,000. (2) A 
province in the newly coustituted I'ar 
Eastern Area, R.S.F.S.K., comprising 
tlic Kamchatka peninsula .and a large 
region on the mainland to the N. Pop. 
c. 31,000. 

Kamel, Hussein (18.53-1917). first 
Sultan of Egypt ; succeeded in Dec. 
19H, when the anti-British Abbas 
Hilmi was deposed by the British 
Govorninent. lie av.as loyal to the 
British, and took a great interest in tlic 
welfare of Egypt. 

Kamorun, see Casikroons. 

Kamet, Mount, Himalayan moun- 
tain in the N. of tlie Kumaon district 
of tlic United Provinces. It was suc- 
cessfully climbed by F. S. Smylhe’s 
expedition in 1931, and is the highest 
peak (25,447 ft.) yet conquered. 

Kanakas, an aboriginal Polynesian 
people living in the Haw.aiian I.slands. 
Tliey are brown in colour, tall, and 
strongly built. The name was given 
to them by the early South Sea 
whalers, who largely made up their 
crews of these people, and has been 
extended to the natives of other 
Pacific Islands, .such as Now Caledonia, 
and to the workers on the Queensland 
sugar-plantations, 

Kanauj, town, in FarukUabad, 
United Provinces, British India. Tlie 
manufacture of perfume is its outstand- 
ing industry. At one time the capital 
of an imposing Hindu kingdom, it fell 
before the Moslem invaders during the 
12th cent. Pop. c. 19,000. 

Katicbeniunga, a mountain in tlie 
Himalaya range, height 28,146 ft., 
whose summit has not yet been reached. 
The international expedition of 1920- 


30, and a later attempt by Gcmiahs 
1931, arc the most recent failures 
reach the Eummit, (See p. 168.) , 

Kandahar, city of xUgbanistan. co 
irolling tlie principal entrance to tl 
Bolan Pas-s. TTic town stands on 
lofty rock, and is strongly, fortific 
Its export.s are wool, fruit, and fw 
stufts, A small silk industry c.xisi 
Trade i.s mainly with Bomljay, Hers 
and Samarkand. I’op. e. 00,000. 

Kandahar, Battle of; (Sept. 
1880) : General Sir Frederick (afte 
wards Lord) Roberts — alter his marc 
from Kabul to Kandaliar, when 1 
had brought a force of nearly 10,01 
men ,313 m. in 23 day.s with the ,16 
only of 20 camp followers and 4 nafi' 
soWiers — completely defeated ti 
Afghans under Ayoub Khan. 

Kandersteg, winter tourist centre 
Berne Canton, Switzerland. It is 
the middle of the Bernese Obcrlnn 
•standing 3800 ft. high. Pop. c. 360C 

Kandy, town in the centre of Coylo 
once its capital. It produces fc 
cocoa, and pepper. There arc 
number of temples, in one of wliicli 
tooth of Buddha is pre.served an 
venerated. Pop. (1931) 36,541. 

Kangaroo Rats (or Rat Kangaroos 
small rcjircsentativcs of tlic kangarc 
family, witJi long digging claws on tl 
fore-feet, short rouneJed ears, and hair 
tails. Kangarex) rats do not cxccaid 
rabbit in sire, and lurk mostly i 
scrub-jungic. They seldom hop lit 
kangaroos. 

Kangaroos, large or medium-size 
herbivorous marsupials {q.v.), foun 
only in Australia and tlic New Guine 
islands, and distinguished from the: 
nearest allies, the Phalangcrs (q.v.), b 
having the hind-limbs larger than th 
fore-limbs and four-toed, and by th 
hinder part of the body being heavil 
built in comparison with the chest an 
shouldeis. These modifications af 
subservient to the habit of kangaroo 
of hopping on their hind-legs or squat 
ting on them, supported by the tail. 

Tliere are a largo number . c 
species, differing in size and othc 
cliaracters. Tlie largest is the Greo 


E&s?rs East 

or Old ^Tan kangaroo, nhich may be Government is veste<l in a Senate 
e. 6 It. high when standmg erect. o( 40 members, and a House of Repre- 
It can travel at great speed, covering sentahves, composed of 125 members, 
from 20 to 30 ft. svith a suigle leap. It has 105 counties and the capital is 
and afiords excellent hunting on Topeka Kansas sends 2 senators and 
horscbackwithhounds. The U’aWanw 7 representatives to Congress Area, 
is also a large species, but has coarse 83.159 sq m ; pop. of Kansas State 
hair and lives in the mountains. The (1030) 1,891 000 
smaller species are called Wallal/itt. g»n«n« City, city of Kansas State, 
In all kangaroos the young, one or USA Neat to ( nicago the most im- 
two at a time, arc bom in an immature portant live-stock centre m the Unitc<l 
condition, and are placed by the btates There arc enormous meat- 
mother m her pouch until they can packing establishments, gram eleva- 
venture out tors, railway shops, soap factories, and 

Eangra, distnct in Ihinjab, Britvsh Oour-mills IVp, (1031) 121 857, 

India Tea was introrluc^ for culU- Kan-sn, province in N \V China It 
vation in 1830, and is now an important is drained by the Ilwang-ho and in 
mdustry. Others are rice, honey, and parts is very mountainous, with fertile 
spices The chief town is Dhariusala. valleys whichcannot. however, produce 
A government-supported fair attracts enough crops to feed the entire popula- 
many visitors. Are.i. 0078 t<] m : tion Maize and millet arc the main 
pop. of province C. 780,000. I^ngm crops The poppy is heavily cuUi- 
tuwn. with its temple, was destroyed vat^ and Kan-su is famous' for its 
in 1805 bv earthquake opium output Cattle breeding is 

gsnis hka, a kiog IB K India, c. general Minerals are found in many 
A r>. 2W. who was converted to ^rts, those for export being gold and 
Buddhism and held a famous Duddh- silver. The capital i> I,ancliow, Area, 
ist council which codified the sacred 125,450 sq, m. ; pop. (estimated) 
writings of Buddhism. 7.425.000 

Kano, a province of N. Nigeria. East. Immisnel (1724-1604), Ger- 
nnder Bntisli control since 19v3 It man philosopher, born in Kdnigsberg 
lies between French W. Africa to the ofScottisbdcscent Incarlylifeakeen 
N and the IVovinccs of Banchi, student of the classirs, he onginallyio' 
Zana, and Niger on the S.. and ls tcndeil to enter the Church, but on his 
bounded on the C and W. Uomu father's death became a private tutor, 
and Sokota respectively It is fertile. In 1770 he «ecufecl a rrofessorship of 
and in places highly cultivated and Logic and Mctaphyvics at KOnigsberg, 
densely jiopulated. The towns arc and in 1781 puolished his first philo- 
walled. It IS now controller} by an sophical work , 10 years l.tter Kantian 
emir, resident in Kano, the capital, phdosophy, despite its obscurities, was 
winch IS an important trading centre, being expounded in all the German 
The area of the province is e. 30.000 umversities, aod young men flocked to 
sq m . and the pop f 2.730,000. KOmgsberg to hear Kant lecture But 

Tr«n« !ii- a central State in thoU S-A . m 1792 be got into trouble with the 
Ls one of the chief wheat-producing authorities, the Government consider- 
areas m America. Hie ratsiog of mg hts doctnne of moral rationalism 
Kaffir com is practically confined to opposedtoLutheranChnstiamty Iving 
Kansas. Other crops cultivated arc Frederick William If exacted from him 
maize, oats, barley, rye, flax, and a pledge not to write or lecture On reli- 
pot.vtocs. Dairy farming and sheep gious subjects, but in 1797, on the 
farming are successfully carried on. King's death. Kant was freed from his 
The coat and petroleum areas are also pledge. He immediately produced a 
very productive, other products being work stressing all bis strongest theo- 
cement, zme, and salt. logical arguments. In 1802 his sight 
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Jailed and his mind began to wander. 
Kantian philosophy, generally known 
5 “ transcendentalism " - 
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as “ transcendentalism,” begins with a 
critical examination of the human 
capacity for knowledge. To unite 
knowledge with reality Kant postulates 
that " things in themselves," or objec- 
tive reality, exist a priori, and become 
sensations as the mind apprehends 
" Tbings-in-themselves ” are 
not " derived from e.xpcrienco, but 
make experience possible." All that 
does not fall within the realm of human 
experience he describes as " transcen- 
dent " ; thus God is transcendent, un- 
knowable, but 
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may be be- 
lieved. Kant's 
" categorical 
imperative,” 
the uncondi- 
tional charac- 
ter of the sense 
of duty, can 
, only bo under- 
stood on the 
assumption of 
free-will, that 
wo can do 
. , what we ought 

to do. His chief witings wore Criligtie 
Theory of Ethics 
^d Critique of Judgment. See ats’o 
^Esthetics. 

Kaolin (or China Clay), is hydrated 
aluminium silicate, and is a white 
crumbly material occasionally found 
crystalline, when it is called kaolinitc. 

worked in England, the 
United States, Franco, China, and 
Malaya, and is used for the manu- 
tacture of white porcelain and china 
for which the clay must be iron-free 
Kaolinite, see Clays. 
i^pok, a stuffing for mattresses 
and Similar articles, valuable for its 
qualities as a watcr-rcsistcr and heat- 
insulator. It is derived from the silky 
fibres covering tlie seeds in the large- 
pod of the tree Ceiba pentandra, -which 
grows m Java. 

^PP. Edmond Xavier (6. 1890) 
caricaturist and artist, bom in London 
He lias frequently exhibited at London 


galleries, and has published lithograph 
and boolcs of drawings, among whic 
are two series of Twenty-four Drawiiis 
(1919 and 1922), and A .Music-roon 
-Coo/; (1920). , ,• 

Karachi, seaport in .Sind, India 
K.VV. of the Indus delta. The harboa 
is ryell situated and modern equipmeni 
IS installed for dealing with cargoes 
Much of its importance is duo to th( 
Sind wheat and cotton crops which, 
under several irrigation schemes, have 
increased considerably. Karachi is also 
an air-port. Pop. (1931) 203,565. . ' ' 
,-^«ragcorge (George Czerny) (1766^ 
roly), Serbian leader, born of peasant 
family and nicknamed Black George 
(Karageorge) from his swarthy . com- 
plexion and surly manner.- After 
working for a -wdiile with a Turkish 
brigand, ho joined an Austrian, fron- 
rier regiment and fought in the. 
Turkish War (1788-91). He then ledl 
the Serbs unofficially against 'the 
courage' and ■ 


Turks and, after his 
bravery had brought several ■ sue 
cesses, attempted with the help'-:o] 
Russia to make Serbia independent 
^ter taking Belgrade in 1806, he was 
declared hereditary ruler by. the 
So^s in 1808, but was forced to fly 
f after the Turkish victories 

ot 1813. He tried to instigate another 
Balkan insurrection in 1817, but was 
murdered in his sleep, probably at the 
instance of his ri-val Milos Obrenovic. 

■Karakomm (or Mustagh), mountai 
ran^in C. A.sia, stretching 450 m. fror 
to the Himalayas across tli 
R.E. part of Kashmir, and connectin, 
rile Himalayas with the Hindu Kush 
The highest peak is K2 (q.v.) or God 
win-Austcn. ' i 

Nikolai Mikhailovicl 
U.','''?~Ifl20). Russian author, traveller 
wudely m Europe, and published hi: 
observations in his Letters of a Russiai 
Traveller (1797-1801). He contri- 
buted many short stories and essay 
Journal, rvhich h£ 
Tfistor} 

oj Russian Empire dmvn to 1013; 

Kara Sea, part of the Arctic Ocean, 
between Kovaya Zcmlya and N.W; 
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Siheria. It U navizablp only ber«cea i 
July and Sept, tshrn it ptOMiiM aj 
conxenient touts to K. Sibstii (tom I 
turopean Rusaui. 

KanUa< an nutonomoui rspiilitic ift 
the KSl'SR.. with rinlitKl on its 
t tide, M'lrmatist N . and the White 
<a aj Its E. (runtier It ts an area 
{ lakes and mat'hes. the l.ircest lake 
erne Lake Otieca. which is 3^05 iq m 
Ceatly half the •eatteri'd (lopuiation 
s ensa^od in fbhing Indusine* ars 
rery swall — (ore&try and its liv- 
'fodnets. brewme. cloth works, awl 
mtm-raillinjf. nil o( which are in 
'etroMVodik. the capital Th' 
'nivmcc lacks education faci]|li«« 
idcquate sanitary conditions, and 
!ood supplies. Area, SO.llM sq m 
[Kip e. atiS.OOO 

Kail I tl887“lW2), Cmperos oj 
Auitru-IIungary*. succeeded hi« 
crandfather. the Emperor I ranos 
Joseph, in ISIR, hatmu servTd m the 
star aqainst Italy. )(is men wa^ 
marked by wenkness and in>i<ti<ion 
He alienated the Cennatts bv o-'- 
censions to the Slavs, which enmt t<«i 
late to obtain their support, and made i 
alnrtise eflarts to bring nlnut » 

f cace. He abdicated in lyik tn 
1121 he made a lutile attempt to 
resaln (he Ilungamn half of the I>ual 
Mufmrehy. 

Eailorr Vary, tee Caat-soso. 
Karlskrona, Swedish port on the 
Italtic Chief naval station of the 
Swedish fleet; it has esiclleot dry 
docks, and fine arrangetnents for »Up- 
pm? nasal craft I'op (IfSZ) S.I.est. 

EarUnih^ capital of the Tree State 
of Kidcn, Germany Main industries 
are brewing, soap and perfumery 
svorks. There arc also paper mann- 
factones, marble and concrete works, 
sewing machine factories, and the 
'• Karlsruhe-UcTlin " rnelat industry 
It IS the bist German inland port oo 
the Upper Ithinc I'op. 130,433 
Karma, term used in Indian pbiktso* 
phy and rebgion to signify the accumu- 
iateci ctfect of the goi^ and bad deeds 
of an individual during a sin.rle life or 
senes of U%cs. The idea ol Karma is 


closely Ksond tip srith that of rein- 
camaiKia (y p ) : it is supposi-d that 
the status of a newly hom creature is 
determined bv the degree of uooilness 
or badness of his balance of Karim at 
the conclusKsa of hia preiious exist- 
ence Kamis pl.ivs an -ill nnixittant 
p-ut tn Huddhism and fhcosophy 
|?rt ) 

Katuak, vdlarc on the Nde \\ ith 
I Ovor It (ornss the old > itv oi Thel'cs. 
tp|vr rs>Tt It I' renowned lor its 
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temples, espcciallv those of Khonsu 
and Amen. All that remains of tho 
latUr IS the bypostvie h.-Ul withiU flat 
stone roof supported by 12 central 
columns with sculptures of fustorlcal 
events. 

Eirolyl. Michael, Count (1> Ik'S). 
Hungarian politician, descended from 
a TK^ and iioblo family Ulected to 
Ihuliament in l!k'3 as a Liberal, he 
formed an Agrarian Centro I’arty m 
moo. and later moved across to the 
left wring He was arrested m France 
oa the outbreak of war vdule w-otking 
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for a Russo-Hungarian alliance.- On 
being released, he returned to Hungary 
founded his own party, and tried 
break with Germany and make 
separate peace. He formed a National 
Council in Oct, 1918, and on the day 
after the Revolution of Oct. 30 wa.s 
made Prime Minister in the name of 
King Charles, to whom he swore 
allegiance. A fortnight later the Hun- 
garian People’s Republic was formed 
under the _ KArolyi Cabinet, and in 
Jan. 1019 Karolyi himself w.asoflicially 
appointed President. After a brief 
attempt to inaugurate reforms and 
negmiations, his Government fell in 
the Communist revolution under BMa 
Kim m March. On the eve of the 
White counter-revoiution, Karolyi left 
the country, and in his absence was 
found guilty of high treason and his 
estates confiscated. He has since lived 
m Italy, .Austria, U.S.A., Russia, and 
1' ranee. Ho published an autobio- 
graphy. Fighting the World, in 1020, 
and IS one of the editors of the Paris 
Monde. 

Karroo, largo plateau area in Cape 
Province^ S. Africa, between the 
Orange R. and the coast. 

Kars: (1) Vilayet in Asiatic Turkey 
Occupations arc agriculture and stock- 
raising. Its most ^'aluablc mineral is 
salt. Under the Berlin Treaty after 
tlie Russo-Turkish War 1877-8, ’it was 
transferred to Russia, but in lo**] 
w.as returned under treaty with the 
U.S.S.R. to Turkey. It was once 
part of Armenia under the Bagratid 

Sot “>■ ”■ ■ ^ 

(2) Capital of vilayet. Its only 
industries are carpel-nialcing and rouch 
woollen goods. The citadel has been 
the central point of considerable 
fighting With Turks, Mongols, Persians 
and Russians, Pop. 14,000. ^ 

Karsavina, Tamara, Russian dancer 
pupil of the famous Imperial 
School of Ballet, St, Petersburg. She 
first appeared in London at the 
^hseum in 1900. She later joined 
the Imperial Russian Ballet Company 
then making its first triumphal visit to 
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London, m 1011, and became a grea 
favourite in sucli ballets as Schehel 
azadc, Les Sylpbides, and Le Spi4t 
de la liose. She danced in severs 
post-War seasons of Russian ' Balk! 
in London, and, like Lopokova,- liai 
intere.sted herself in tlie development b: 
English Ballet. Her book of mempiis 
Theatre Street, was publislicd in 1029.1 
Karyokincsia, sec Celu ' ,• 
Kashgar, town in Sinkiang, Cliinesc 
Turkestan, on a trade route between 
India, Cliina, and Asiatic Russia. 
Its most important production is arobl, 
which is of high qu.ility. Rice, 
wheat, and b.irley are cultivated,- anti 
large quantities of fruit. Cotton and 
avoollen goods for home consiimpb’en 
are made. Mining on a small scale for 
copper-ore is carried on by natives. 
Pop. c. 80,000. ■ c 

Kashmir (or Cashmere), a nab’ve 
State N.W. of India, oflicially styled 
Jammu and Kashmir. It lies amonS, 
the Himalayan ningcs, and embraces, 
the upper valleys of the Jliolum and' 



bridge auU houses at Srinagar, Kashmir. . 

Indus with their tributaries. , Tii 
surface is very mountainous, wii 
fertile valleys in the S., of which tli 
so-called " Happy Valley " of Kashnii 
(drained by the Jhelum) is the inos 
important, forming the nucleus of th 
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State. The S. roountains are of independent power. Area. W.250 sq. 
moderate elet'ation, and well forested m ; p^. (1031) 3.040,200. 
with pmc. deodar, etc., they are Costsult: jiftnual J^epor/ of On 
vLsited by many Europeans in the hot Admi>iulTalu)’i of Jammv and Kashmir, 
season. The outlying districts of W. K, Lawrence. The Valley of 
t.adaLh, Baltistan. and Gilgit in the Kashmir; C. F. Tyndale D:scoe, 
N. are occupied by immense glaciated A’ar*««r «>» Light and Shade. 
ranges culminating in Nanga Parbat Sui, see Ben sees. 

(26.200 ft.) near the Indus gorge. Katanga, S province of the Belgian 

Population and /’reifiirJjoH. The Congo. l*hysiciiy the region resembles 
population is densest in the Kashmir the Rhodesian velJ, is good in parts 
and other S. valleys ; among the for agrtcnltural pursuits, and has con- 
northern mountameers life is a siderr^e stretches of pasture-land on 
struggle for bare subsistence. The the plateau. In mineral resources 
principal products of the S. are rice. Katanga is well endowed, the copper 
raw silk, cereals, fruit, and vegetables, mines near Kambove being highly 
The manufacture of textiles is the important. There are also tin, uramum, 
most important industry. Kashmir cobalt, platinum, and diamonds, with 
shawls long bad a great reputation. goM workings at Ruwi, m the pro- 
but the demand has declined, and the vince. In the highlands, which are 
industry has, to some extent, been immnne from the tsetse-fly, cattle 
replaced by the weaving of carpeLs. thrive. I!]i*abtfthville is the capital. 
The bazaars of Srinagar are celebrated and there are several educational in- 
for their wood<arving and filigree stitubons there Area, e. ISO.OOO sq 
work. Srinagar (173,000) is the chief m. . pop. e. 1,000,000. 
town. ^(aphoreiU. see Cotiots CnsMis- 

CemmunKufions, Kashmir is oi try : Electrossiose. 
eoRiiderable strategical importance Eats Thermometer, an apparatus 
from Its position astride the pnacipal for the measurrmeiit cl the cooling 
passes from K.W. India to central power of air, particularly in lactones, 
Asia schools, and other place% w here human 

Goitrnmenl, Religion, and History health is aSected by atmosphene 
ICashmir is gov-rreed by a Hindu conditions. It consists of an alcohol 
dynasty of Maharajas, and British thermometer with a large bulb, which 
interests are represented by a Resident is heated to a temperature of 100* 
at Snnagar. Although the ruling caste and then allowed to cool, the time 
are Hindus, most of the inluibitants, for it to cool from IPO* to 03* being 
save in Ladakh {q.v ). are Moham- taken by a stop-watch, 
medans. la early times the Kmdn Eater, Henry (1777-1833), English 
culture prevailed and Buddhism made physicist, born m Bristol and edu- 
some progress ; the ruins of some cated at Sandhurst. He outlined the 
handsome temples of this period re- principle of reflecting telescopes, and 
main. This Hmdu civilisation was expenmented to determine the length 
destroy ed by Mohammedan dynasties of the seconds-pendulum. He as- 
after the iSth cent., and in )9SI sisted in the great tngonomctrical sui- 
Kashmir became part of the Mogul veyof India until ISOS. 

Empire. In I7S6 it was incxirporated Kathiawu, a ywnmsnla on \V. coast 
in the Durani (Afghan) Empire. The of India. Western India States. 
SiMi concmest be^n in ISlD, and by between the Gulfs of Cambav and 
1820 Ka^mir bad become a feudal Catch. The political agency of I'^thia- 
dependency of the Punjab. The war hnn an area of 21,000 sq. in. 
British, after their defeat of the Sikhs Cotton is cuitivafed. There are Sports, 
in 1846, established the feudatory Porbandar, Mangool, and Veraval. 
Sikh dynasty of Gulab Singh as an Theta is an extensive aod well-run 
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railway system. The peninsula is rich 
m antiquities, an outstanding relic 
being the extraordinary rock inscrip- 
tion at Asolca. Pop. c. 2,540.000. 

Kathmandu, capital of Nepal Stale 
India. It is an attractive town with 
numerous houses having carved dormer 
%viiidow,S and elaborate wooden bal- 
conies, mostly of uncertain age. There 
ar^lso many temples. Pop. c. 108,800. 

Viscount (1859 


El 


1920). Japanese statesman. 'He'' be- “S''.' 

f- , . “C ^iter travelling in Italy, she car 

1706 and speedily; 
-director in aront A 


came Private Secretary to me minister 
of I'oreign Affairs in 1888. Director in 
the Finance Department (1891^) 
envoy-extraordinary in London (1894- 

n Foreign Affairs 

(1900 1 and 1900). resigning as a 
protest against the nationalisation of 
the railways. He became Ambas- 
sador to London (1008-13), and was 
Uvice Foreign Minister before being 
made Viscount in 1910. In 1924 he 
became Prime Minister of Japan, and 
introduced manhood suffrage before 
his death in office (1920), 

principally in Perth 
portion being in 

ot the Glasgow water supply. Ellen's 
Isle, with its surrounding scenery is 
depicted by Scott in his Lady ^'thc 
T-ake. Area, .5 sq. m. ; length 8 m 
maximum depth, 495 ft. ^ ’ 

Coffego/), an arm or 
3und bet\vf*f*Ti r-v. .. 


which he rapidly rose into the firstraBl 
He edited The An of the Poster in 1G2 
and has illustrated and decorated 
number of books, including Burton' 
Anatomy of Melancholy. ' . . 

KauOmiuin, Angelica : (1741-1 807 
Swiss painter. Pier father , was n 
artist, and she showed great precocit 
as a child in both music and paihtiiie 
having gained a considerable reputa 
a'?.” “i “ portraitist by the age. of 1 2 

cahicji 
' wot 


great popularity and renown. 
was closely associated with Roynolo 
and was one of the foundation met 
bers of the Royal Academy. In- tl 
National Portrait Gallery arc. portrai 
by her of herself and Benjamin West 
KaMi Gum, a resinous material o! 
tamed as an exudation from the ICati 
pine, a coniferous tree native to Ke' 
^caland. Kauri gum is utilised; i 
tne compounding of numerous yai 
nishes, and in the manufacture c 
linoleum. Sec also Copal. ' 

/ Pino, a coniferous tret 

{Agajhts attslralis) growing to 140 It 
in New Zealand. Tninlts have bdci 
obtained 50 ft. long with a diameter b 
4 It. throughout tlic length. The timbei 
IS almost free from knots, straight 
pained, strong and durable, aha i 
hipily esteemed for masts, spars, -etc,, 
Kavalla, port on Gulf of Kaval'“ 
^ipanjioast, Greece. It is in the 


. — v-uiiegai;, an arm or 
sound betivcen Siveden and Denm-irt- m 

on the North Sea. It extends 150 m'^' of the"nr°^®^' ^t is in the 

and IS shallow and difficult to navigate' of P^,°'''"ce, formerly pa 

^ Kattowitz (Patowice). town on the oLf ^ chief e 
Rawa, Poland. There arrhonwoJks counf^'’^ tobacco, t 
and foundries pd a developing rnerat ' 

ta =l«^l*'-acitc mines 

m the outlying districts. Kattowitz 
was formerly included in Silesia, and 
p the partition of 1921 was given to 
Pound Pop. (1931) 127,840. 

lb SIcKnight 

(b. 1890), American painter and dc- 

;^7ontana and studied 
art in Chicago before coming to Europe 

’“liTf -'I -'^-.-nich: 


.. 1 £ i-aris ana iUiinich 

London during 
War. file development of 
modern poster art offered him a field in 


- — - .•.,-u.TL.iy IS tooacco, II 

puntry inland producing crops of.vei 
7ts position betwee 
the Mesta and Struma valleys, and tb 
'■c'^ciyes from the island c 
as, render it a possible roadsteac 
Greece during th 
Balkan W ar ( 1 9 1 2-1 .3) . Pop, £. 60>JC 

I on N.E. o 

Y’ctona Nyanza, Kenya, whid 
district * name to the surroundinf 

Kay, Joseph (182I-1S78), English 
economist, railed to the Bar in 1848, 
and made Queen's Counsel in l809, 
wrote extensively on social cbii- 


Eayak 

ditiocs in Europe, especially on those 
ol the poor. His bcst-knovfn Rcneral 
worksare: The rducalion of Ike Voer 
tn Cngland and Tvrope (184G). The 
Soaa! ConiiiiioN of Ihe People lu 
England and Evrope (1830), The 
Condilion and £infa/io« of Poor 
CAiiJmi tn English and German 
Toicns (1853). 

Kayak (or Cayak). an Eskimo 
fishing canoe, consisting of a light 
wooden Iramework covered with seal- 
skins, in which the passenger is so 
tightly laced that the whole is water- 
proof. It is propelled by paddles 
The word strictly applies only to the 
boat used by men, the women's being 
termed unnak^ 

Kaye-Smith, Sheila (-t/rs. Tkeodore 
Pry). English novebst, is the author 
of TArea Against Ike World (lOM). 
Tatnansk 7 own (1910), Iron and 
SmoAe (19281. Sioan Spray (1931). 
and many otner popular noieis. most 
of them dealing with the Sussex 
countryside. 

Eayter, Seiniich Gutav Johaaaes 
(b. 1853), German physicist. A pro- 
fessor at Sono (1804-1920), he is 
chiefly known (or ms work on spectro- 
scopy, of which he has givea accounts 
in his many testboola and reports. 

Kazakstan, an autonomous socialist 
Soviet republic (1920), bounded on 
he S. by Uzbekistan and Tutk- 
lenlstan, with the Caspian Sea on its 
V. side. In the valley of the Ural 
ultivation IS intensive, wheal bang 
he major crop of the republic , oats, 
ye. hemp, millet, and cotton and nee 
,nd opium poppies are all cultivated. 
Trade m furs is earned on. and fishing 
lounshes. Although this country is 
ich in minerals, the copper mines 
done are economically exploited. 
Industnes are printing, tanning, ear- 
jct-weaving. and woollen garments, 
From the Kara liugaz Gulf, Glauber’s 
-alt is obtained. Considerable at- 
tention is paid to cattle-breeding. 
The Kazaks have numerous Turkish 
iffinities, and those in the Steppe area 
ire mainly of pastoral ^bit. There 
ire a number of towns in Kazakstan, 
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the largest being Scmipalatlnsk, which 
has a population of over 59,000. On 
the Caspian are the two small porta of 
Gnryev and Alcxandrovsk. Railway 
Communication is inconsiderable, tran- 
sit being chiefly by oxen and camel 
caravan. The republic contains the 
Sea of Aral and Lake D.tlkhash Area, 
I.ISI.OOOsi^.m ;pop (192(51 c fi, 500,000 

Kazan, chief city and port of the Tar- 
tar Autonomous Republic. RSFSR. 
Leather is the oldest and most produc- 
tive industry, with soap and toilet 
requisites a good second Other manu- 
factures are niachmerv, textiles, and 
tobacco. At the old and famous 
university Lenin was a student. It is 
a city of gleaming minarets and gilded 
Cupolas Lower down the Kazanka R 
« Ulianovsk. Lenin's birthpl.sce, for- 
merly Simbirsk, but renamed in his 
honour. I'op. 179,200, 

Eazrin, a province lO N W. Persia. 
Gram and fruit production arc the 
main industries , large quantities of 
fruit being dried and packed for ex- 
port. Kazyin, its chief town. » e. 100 
nt. N.W. of Tehran, at the S. slopes of 
tbe Elburz Mountains. Carpets are 
manufactured in tbe town, and raw 
silk and nco also find a market there. 
Road improvement has inereascd the 
value of the markets at Kaz\-in. and 
trade is developing. A mosque was 
beiJt hero by Ifarun-iU-Rashid. Pop. 
of town. c. 41,800 

Kea (or Mounlain Kako), parrot 
found in the ^ Island of New Zealand, 
mostly on the monntam-sidcs above 
the forest. It is about the size of a 
large crow, its colour is bronze green, 
and its ^ak is rather long and slender 
for a parrot The natural fo<xl of the 
bird is roots, grasses, fruits, and insect 
grubs, but since the introduction of 
sheep it has become a serious pest to 
the farmer by attacking them. 

Kean. Edmand (1787-1833). Eng- 
lish actor, made his first appearance 
on the stage at the age of 3, and played 
llai^et at 14. His f.sme was estab- 
iished by his perforni-'ince of Shylock 
at Drury Lane in 1814. In 1820 he 
paid a successful visit to the U.S.A. 
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Kean excelled in Shakespearean tragic 
roles, and was plajdng Othello at 
Covent Garden in 1833, when he was 
taken ill on the stage, and died soon 
afterwards. His son Charles Kean 
(1811-1868) was also an accomplished 
actor. 

Keats, John (1795-1821). English 
poet, one of the greatest of the English 
Romantics, was of humble birth, and 
was designed to be an apothecary; but 
his schoolmaster’s son, Cowden Clarke, 
introduced him to Leigh Hunt, and he 
began his literary career under Hunt's 
guidance and influence. Tlirough 
Hunt he met Shelley and Haydon, tlie 
former assisting in Keats's first pub- 
lication. Poems (1817). Evdymion, 
which appeared in 1818, evoked sa\’age 
criticism from the Blackwood and 
Quarterly 
magazines. 
In 1820 his 
second volume 
of Poems 
appeared, 
comprising 
all his best 
work, except 
La Belle 
Dame Sans 

, , ,, , Merci. It con- 

Jolm Keats. 

Isabella, The Eve of St. Agnes, the 
Odes and Hyperion, a fragment. Keats 
was now striclcen with consumption, 
and went to Italy in the hope of a 
cure, but he died in Romo on Feb. 23, 
1821. His best-known works arc 
probably the sonnet. On first looking 
into Chapman's Homer, tlic Ode to a 
Nightingale and Ode on a Grecian 
Urn, and La Belle Dame Sans Merci. 
Tliey are marked by a perfect 
poetical sense of beauty in words and 
sounds, a vivid imagination, and a 
rich descriptive power. Much of the 
emotion in his work may have been 
due to his love for Fanny’Br.awne, but 
it is probable that her effect on his 
work has been overrated. His Letters 
comprise perhaps the complctest com- 
mentary on his life, character, and art. 

Keble, John (1792-1800), English 
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poet and divine, was one of the ; 
founders of the Oxford or , Tractarian 
movement. His sermon on National ; 
Apostasy (1833), his contributions . to 
Tracts for the Times, and his poems in i 
The Christian Year (1827) (some.of thc ; 
latter being still in common use aS ; 
hymns), were among tlie important ^ 
literary results of that movement. , ■ . 

Kecskemet, an agricultural region, ■; 
S.E. of Budapest, Hungary, specially ■, 
noted for its fruit culture, ' Its in-.'; 
dustries are tanning and milling ^ 
stock-rearing is increasing. Its out-. - 
standing; building is tlie theatre. ; 
Pop. (1930) 79,460. ' 

Kedah, see Malay States. . . ; 

Kedgeree, Indian dish of fish and ; 
rice, curried. The name is also giyon^,* 
to a mixture of rice, dates, onionS. and ,^ 
ghee, flavoured with various spices. V' 
In England, a kedgeree usually con*,) 
sists of fish, rice, hard-boiled _ egg. , 
mixed with butter and seasonings,'.'' 
and rennet, garnished with parsley, as a-; 
breakfast-dish. 

Keel, the heavy foundation plato.or, . 
beam from bow to stern of a.'^np ■ 
which holds the side ribs in position 
and projects down like a fin to give - 
stability. Yachts carry deep heavy 
keels to balance masts and sails- • 
The word was used by the Vikings to . 
mean a complete ship. ,-■< . . 

Keeling Islands, see Cocos Islands.v;- 
Keene, Charles Samnel (1823-1891), ' 
English illustrator, well knoum as a ; 
contributor to Punch. He also dreiv j; 
for Once a Week and illustrated The 
Cloister and the Hearth (Charles Reado) 
and Evan Harrington (George Merc- i; 
ditli) as well as other works. . ■ , ' 
Keep, see Dungeon. 

Keeper of the Great Seal, term for the 
British officer of State who holds the . 
Great Seal, and was formerly, called v 
the Lord Keeper, but is now the Lord'., 
High Chancellor. Hie Seal is used for,';; 
sealing important public documents, ; 
such as treaties, the operation of scaling '-: 
being performed by the Clerk of tk® )- 
CrouTi in Chancery^ but it is now to.a 
large extent superseded by wafer great ;; 
seals made on embossed paper or on J 
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wax. Treaties with foreign Powers are lemaitahle example of the results 
still ratified by Letters I’atent under obtained by modern educational 
the Great Se^. On the death of the methods in overcoming natural draw- 
sovereign. the obsolete seal is replaced backs. 

by a new one, and becomes the property Eellogg, Prank Billings (6 1556). 
of the Chancellor. Amencan diplomat and Jawj’er. He 

Eei Islands, a group of the Moluccas, acted for the United States in the Stan- 
Dutch £. Indies. Hice and maize are dard Oil case, and in several important 
cultivated, while yams and plantains railwayactions. He was delegate to the 
grow freely. Area, 580 sq. m. ; pop. c. Rcpubljcan National Coni-ention in 
36.000. 190* and following iwars, and senator 

Keighley, borough and market town. 1917-23; he represented the United 
W. Riding of Yorkshire, near Brad- States at the 5th Amenean Inter- 
ford and Leeds It is a great woolen nationalConieTenceatSanti3go(1923}. 
and worsted centre. Textile machin- He became Ambassador to Great 
ery, looms, and bobbins are manu- Britain in 1024, but returned to become 
factored. Pop. (1031) 40.440. theSecretaryof State (1025-9). Bylu.s 

Keith, Sit Arthor (5. ISGG), English efiorts, the Pact of I^ns (popularly 
anthropologist, was bom at Old known as the Kellogg Pact), which 
Machar, Aberdeen. He studied medi- renounces war as an instrument of 
cine, and became an expert in morpho- rutional policy, was signed by IS 
logy, reconstructing prehirtone mao nations in 103S. 
from fragmentary skeletal remains KeQogg Fact, ste Disarudizict. 
IleheldseTeralimportant lectureships. Kelp, a word used to describe the 
was attached to numerous societies, ash obtained from buretsg \anous 
sleeted F.lLS. m 1913. and was kinds of seaweed . the word rarfth is 
knighted m 1921. He has published employed m Normandy for the some 
several worts on morphology purpose. Kelp was for a long time of 

Eeknli Ton Struonitz. Friedrich commercial importaoee as practically 
(18!9*1890),GerRiancheiiustwhofnade the sole source of lodme ). but in 
coatnbutions of enormous importance recent yean its use has considerably 
to the thrones of orgaoie chemistry dimiaisbeO, as iodine can now to 
He studied for some tune under Liclng. obtained from Chile saltpetre deposits 
Dumas, and others m l^ns. He Kelpie, m Scottish folkOcire. a spirit 
became Piufcssor of Chemistry at that was supposed to frequent fords 
Ghent in 1836, in 1867 he was and rivers on stormy nights, and to 
appointed to Bonn, and reinainod make itself apparent to tfacise about to 
there till hw death be drowned. Sometimes it was re- 

Eellet. Gottfried (1819-1890). Ger- gartlcd os harmful in itwil. It usually 
man author. wa.i him in SieitsetUnd. appeam) in the form of a horse. 

His poems. Mickle (1548). his best Keltie, Sir John Scott ()5tl>-)92D. 
novel. Vrf CtHne Heiiircc* (I85I-3). Tuglish geographer He vras editor 
and his short stones (e.g. Dis L/x/sroo of the Slairrman't Year-tSxk (lS8tV- 
SeUtpyle, I8.W and 1874) deoiooslratc 192C1. libranan and secretary of tho 
a wnsitive and emotional nature Royal Ceocraphural Society, and joint 

Kf.ller, Heira Adams (6. 1980), editorcftheCfoj»iip*ifa.’y,>w>i»jj of 

American wnter who, though she his inasy works, the best known U 
became blind, deaf and dumb n m- Tie f'arli/iew cf X/nc«,|1894'i. 
fancy, was taught to read and write, EeMa. WiHiaia Thomson, 1st Barmi 
and graduainl from college with fl82l-)907). Uritis,h scimtiit, tors at 
distinction She has published seweal Dellast. He took hts drgire at Cam- 
lujok*. iocluding Tke Sicrx of mv Ijf* bti dg e. in ISt.’i. and went to Pans to 
(1902), Tkt U'ofU / tar* In (t91(^, study physics under Hegnault. In 
and (1929). and o a 1946 he accepted the Qiair of Natural 
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Pliilosophy at Glasgow, which he held 
for 53 years. 

He i.s best known for researches in 
electrical science and his work for the 
improvement of submarine cables. 
Not only the modern compass, but the 
sounding apparatus, instruments for 
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calculating position at sea, and many 
other nautical appliances were in 
vented by him. 

He was knighted in 18G0, and in 
1892 raised to the peerage. 

Kemble, John Philip (1757-1823). 
English actor, brother of Mrs. 


Sjddons (7.V.), with whom he first 
appeared at l3rury Lane in 1783 in 
King John and hloore's Gametter ; 
established a reputation second only to 
his sister's by his performance of 
Macbeth in 1785. Manager of Drury 
Dane from 1788' to 1802, and of Covent 
Garden from 1803 till his retirement in 
1817. Frakces Anne (" Fanny ") 
Kemule (1809-1893), was the daughter 
of John’s brother Charles (1775-1854), 
who was also a distinguished actor, and 
manager of Covent Garden. She first 


appeared as Juliet in 1829, and at once 
achieved great popularity ; (author 
several volumes of rcminiscchce.s; , 
Kempis, Thomas i (1380 P-1471), 
German divine and writer, was bom at 
Kempen, his surname being Hatilihcr- 
kcn. He studied at Deventer; .and 
entered the Augustinian convent- of 
Mount St. Agnes in 1399. There:b? 
wrote many works, biographies, advice 
to the monks, and didactic essays oh - 
varied subjects. His best-knotm 
work (though its attribution to him is 
not unc]ucstioned) is the famous 
Imitatio Christi. i - 

Kempton Park, a district .of Sun- 
bury, Middlesex, England, mentioned.' 
in Domesday. It became Crown, 
property in 1104, and the manor house * 
was used as a royal dwelling until the . 
time of Edward HI. No trace of the. 
palace now remains. The park has an 
area of c. 600 acres, 300 of which con- 
stitutes a racecourse, on which are. 
run the Great Jubilee Handicap in-, 
spring and the Duke of York Handi-, 
cap in autumn, and other races.' 

Kemp-Weloh, Lucy Elizabeth ; 
1809), English painter. She ■ 
exhibited at the Academy in 1894, a'n'l . . 
has gained many distinctions, including.,* 
the Presidency of the Society of . 
Animal Painters in 1914. Her paink ( 
ings of horses are well known and popu-.., 
iar. Her Horses bathing in the Seay 
(1900) .and her Forward, the Gnus (101®) * 
may bo mentioned as typical examples, .• 
Her work can be seen in the Tate , 
Gallery and the Imperial War Muscuia,' 
as well as in provincial galleries..' - . ' 
Ken, Thomas (1C37-1711), English .; 
divine and h 5 -mn-writcr, was one of .. 
the seven non-juring bishops (1088), .. 
and was deprived of the sec of Bath;-;*; 
and Wells for declining to take the oatli; 
of allegiance to William of Orangei 
,His hymns include the famous Atoahe,- * 
niy soul, and with the sun and Glory tO'y\ 
thee, my God, this night, of which. thc;-l 
concluding verse. Praise God, from i 
Whom all blessings flow, is a common 
doxology. His best-remembered prose ; 
work is The Practice of Divine' Love f - 
(1085). ■ . - ; 


Eeadal, Dacbess ol 
Kenaal,_ _ Ehiengarde 


. Melniiaa.i 

Duchess ol (1607-17-13). chief mistressl 
of George I ol England, came to this! 
country m 1714. She was made' 
Duchess of Munster (1716). of Kendal 
(1719). and Princess ol the Empire 
(1723). She is best remembered lor 
selling the patent rights of Irish copper 
coinage to William Wood and for the 
scandal of It’oed's ka'f'tucs that 
followed. She had two children bv 
the King, one of whom mamed the 
Earl of Chesterfield, the other becoming 
Countess of Lippe. 

Eendah William Bnntei ( 1 843-1017). 
English actor, first appeared on the 
stage at Glasgow m 18C2as Louis XIV 
After his marriage in 1869 he was 
associated with his wife. Dame M-spob 
Kenoal (S. 1849), sister of T W 
Robertson, the playwright, chiefly at 
the Hayraarkct, m Shakespeare and 
the comedies of Shendan and Cold- 
smith. 

Eszidat, town, on the R Kent, West* I 
motlandi England. Its minufactures 
welude woollen goods, hosiery, lettber ' 
goods, and some gunpowder llor<e 
and cattle fain are heU annually 
uthenno Parr was bom at Kendal 
Castle, now in nuns There arc a 
douWe-aislcd Gothic church duimg 
tom the 13th-16th cent, and a >eth- 
Wnt. grammar school The coarse 
Serge known as " Kend.ti green " 
loneer made Pop (1931) 15.573 

K.e&dall,EeiirrClaKDCeilS4l-l8S2). 
Australian poet, was mode Inspector 
of Forests (1873). His worts in- 
clude Lfares /ram an Ausiralian Feresi 
(18C9) and Songs /ram tMt Mcuniaiii' 
(18S«), * 

Kenilworth, town in Warwickshire 
wnowned for its castle, p.artly bnili 
by John of Gaunt, and partly b> 
Itenry VIII and the Earl of Leicester 
Ehiabeth visited it on seieral occa 
sions. During the Civil War it was 
considerably damaged by Cromwell’s 
troops, Merwyn's Tower figures in 
Scott's A:eBi.'a>or/A. I’op. (19JI) 7592 

Keng-hing, sm Tvnc-Kesc. 

Ktcnel, tte Docs, Care or. 

Kenrtnjton, borough of l«ndon, W.l 
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of Westminster It has been the home 
of manv famous people, mcindmg the 
Earls df itoUand and Lord Leighton, 
whose house is now an art gallery. 
At the W end of Kensington Gardens 
Kensington Palace, the residence of 
Queen Victoria before her accession. 
& Kensrogton contains the Science, 
Victona and Albert and Katuml 
llistorv Museums, and the Impcnal 
Institute the headquarters of the 
Universttv of Lonc'on and colleges of 
science and music are situated here. 
IVjp (19311 IRliMI 
Kent. Euls snd Dnhes ot. The title 
of Lari was held bv aiveral f.-imilies ; 
Odo. Ri->hop of l\jveiix was the first 
earl From 1301 to 1408 the e.trldoiu 
hi Id by Edmund, brother of 
Edward II and bt< heirs In the ISth 
the iitlewas held bv the Nevilles ; 
in I4C5 It was revived for Lord 
Greyof Ruthin The 12tb earl became 
Duke of Kent in 1710, and the family 
held the title until 1710. In 1799 
Edwanl .\ucu<tu'-. son of George III, 
* inated Duke of Kent Ho died 
Ikhi and the iiile bp'ed. His only 
child became Queen Victoria. 

Kent, William (K''St-1748', English 
•tilt and I.Midscapc gardener, is 
referred to l>v H.iMCe Walfole in hb 
eri'fes of g and was palron- 

ifed by lord llurhngton lie was 
respon-siUe for the bad Shak-espoare 
Westminster .M'bcy, but i' 
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influence on the art of landscape gar- 
dening in England. 

Kent, maritime county of S.E. 
England, bounded N. by the river 
Thames and the North Sea, E. and 
S.E. by the Straits of Dover, W. by 
Surrey, and S.W. and S. by Sussex. 
Area, 1552 sq. m . ; pop. 1,218,600. 
The N. Downs, running through part 
of the countj’, are of chalk, and are 
covered with short grass, which affords 
pasturage for sheep. The Weald of 
Kent lies between the N. and S. 
Downs. A great part of the Weald is 
cultivated, hops and cereals forming 
the main crops. Romney Marsh is 
famous for its sheep. The climate 
is good, the seaside resorts are very 
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sunny and bracing, and the fruit and 
nuts among the finest in England. 
The industries are associated with 
.minerals, agriculture, and manufac-| 
ture. Good building stone is found in j 
the Maidstone area, and coal is worked. | 
Wheat, oats, and barley are the main 
crops ; roots and fodder, potatoes and 
vegetables for the London market, 
•with a special cher^ and strawberry 
■ season comprise the important features 
of agricultural production. Hop-cul- 
ture is now (1033) showing signs of 
returning to prosperity. 

Of the manufactures several are 
closely allied to the building trades : 
cement on the Medway ; bricks, tiles, 

‘ and drain-pipes are made near Sitting- 
bourne, Rochester, and Aylesford. 
Lime comes from the Gravesend area. 


Paper manufacture is an old and im*. 
portant industry. At Dartford gati',. 
powder is made, and the . Royal; 
Arsenal is at Woolwich., There. are; 
naval dockyards at Chatham _ ana 
Sheemess, the former being one of the 
principal naval commands (the N.ore)'? 
in England. Shipbuilding is canied 
on at Dover and on the Thames and ■ 
Medway. A well-kno\vn make oi 
steam-roller comes from Rochester, 
where there are also important aero- 
plane works. Wliitstable oysters arc 
sought after by epicures. ; , 

Kent has two islands, Sheppeyand 
Thanet (the latter no longer a -frus 
island) , and two cathedral cities, 
Canterbury and Rochester. Tlierc 
are several watering-places, includinff. 
Margate, Folkestone, Ramsgate,., 
Broadstairs, and Herne Bayp and: 
Tunbridge Wells is a Royal spa. /• ,• 
Kentish Petition, initiated by .'the 
Grand Jury of Kent and presented to ■ 
Parliament in 1701, protested against • 
the peace policy of the Tories -and; 
seconded William III in his opposition ; 
to Louis XIV of France. ' 

Kentucky, an inland State of m®,, 
U.S.A., bounded on the N. by the;. 
Ohio R., on the S. by Tennessee; on 
the W. by Missouri, Illinois, nnd 
Indiana, and on the E. by Virginia. 
The surface is hilly, rising in thtrl- 
to the Appalachian Mountains. Tiie , 
State is well watered, ha^dng c. 800 njy 
of navigable waterways. Kentucky i’ 
famous for its grazing lands, an excep' 
tional breed of horses being raised ^ 
the " blue grass " region in the N • 
The forests are important, especially 
for hardwoods. Principal agricultural 
crops are cereals and tobacco. , ' p®, . 
and petroleum are the most valuable , 
minerals. There is a remarkable 
series of caves, subterranean gallon^ ^ 
extending over 9000 sq. m. m .tne. 
centre of the State. The Mamniom..; 
Cave, with 160 m. of passages, is to be . 
a National Park. The chief townS are • 
Franlefort, the capital (0600), LoiiisviU®. 
(307,700), Covington (65,300), and: 
Le.xington (45,700). There are 
versities at Lexington and Louisville.. < 
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torate ol E. Ahlca vi- . i ^ ?*“ 

Ab>-5s‘imi.S byTariViav-rt^ ,-^- ^ -Sse'i'^.'''' 

cn Its S E fringe. The ' 

iBcluilfs the nsaiiiiasA ^vT*^ »'.*. * 

ol the Sultan cf -' 

223,C^ sq tn. • -Km 

3,040,040? includS^lS 81 vr'"^ ^ 

Large «e„ a«®SSf?«‘-» * 

In the highUnds. tUnut^r*^-™-' 
to vvhite settlers, coffee. 
tL-al, and tea form the 
In the tropical tons ttu_-!^ 
sugar, and coconnu tin 
results. Other eenps ^’ia- 

tobacco, ground bhU. 'S\ 

^ans. The bulk of 
done by natives 
Stock-raising and iiirr -'IPgv 

UtwiarmstteWngn^il^^gc, aglX U , 
with export of hides Tk!r2J'Te<L*?I^St*t^lk ' 
m. of lorcst-Und inclad* 
ebony, teak, camphor. a,7**.rto»«., 
cedar. "Iho large barabon 
nscdtocparcr-makint. 
sits are undeveloped, ejice^“^*?Cki 
g^d and marble, K«o^ U 
cotton, coffee, fibres, maui ij*r«r».! 
skins, ivory, timber. bari[{jJ^[**sstnii 
tc&ned sugar, bviltet, 
and potatoes . • *>,4.' 

In conjnnction «'ith Ugaaa I If 
number of small Stat«-OB.5w**kr«,[ 7, 
from 0 m to 880 m. in 
m<»t ot the area Ttve^J^mUl 
intlade Mombasa (pop. t 

Kilindini Harbour, the 

ofE Africa Comnma,,^^^ li,| 


tlTTft 


‘'5.'rr-."4Uia. 

t‘r-f<'%reTc^ 


' td 7 jcm > j »! 


coastoic, w~-..mu5f’* ' «* 

maintained by a flcetofsnsaaii^>i» 
ohUfly Wntish. Steamboat^t-''»t,' 
operate on Lakes Victoria aw*!?^ 
The roads are fairly good, and^.**^ , 
road extends from Kairr*,*?®^, 
Uganda to the Sudan TheTa. *^i>- * 

river, is navigable for 40o m ^-tk. 

Pagan religions prevau. 
medarusr- 
inissions 
ol the 05 
supeTvisio 



;"2S'yK'S5®5s- 

ate established^, ’•'ttuS** 
5 „Uo uM„ cS-l® 


^tiJettaVeu »o. 

* Governor ao«lC ",3,»^^ 

*»d, with tb*L^J*5S'lfe 
fte^^ibiir areas. 

■hi?y*CfclDn7andr^e.ii',/'^ 

P*r'l*e 'jjf' ■ 







Kcpldr 

j”" a strip of territori- was 

cc^d to Italy {see J uuai^kd). 

Kepler, Johann (1671-1g;) 0), astrono 
iner. born in Warttcniberg. In 1504 
no was appointed I'rofessor of Mathe- 
matics at Gratz in ytyria, and 2 vears 
later published a speculative woflc on 
the number, distance, and periodicitv of 
Gie planets In IfiUO, he with other 
Protestants was drii-en from Gratf 
nnd went to Prague, wliere he was 
appointed by tbe Emperor Rudolph li 
tolielp Tycho Brahe in the construction 
" ^"N. of astrono- 

\ • ■ 



mical tables. 
I he follow- 
ing year 
Tycho died, 
and Kepler 
became prin 
cipal inathe. 
matician to 
the Emperor. 
In 1000 he 
published a 
work, in 
which he 

announced 

two la w s 
motions of 
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Husainya Canal, 55 m. S.W.pfBagj-ui 
^ he majority of the population ah 
1 ersians. It is a pilgrimage centre, s 
holy place, and a *' desert port." - Tte 
town centre is the .shrinepf thcmur(ie»J 
i lnsain, and the pilgrimage is dircclM 
to its gilded minarets, l^oji. i. 55, OW 
Kerch (or Kcrtcli), Russian port at 
the K. end of Kerch Strait as it turns 
into the Sea of Azov. TIio IndustnM 
arc well di.stributcd : fishing pri; tfe 
coast, with a good caadareand stiirgMU 
trade ; wheat is grown in the district: 
hides, wool, and linseed are other 
exports. The harbour is spacious, ivith 
several quay.s capable of dealing with 
ye.ssels of full draught. Its buildings 
include a Byz,antine church arid. a, 

fortrc.ss. Many discoveries of arcliiio* 

logical value were made in Kerch and 
district during the nineteenth century. 
Pop. c. .'15,000. 


op. c. .1,5,000. ' . , 

Alexander Feodorovic 
(0. 1881), Russian politician, studic 
law and became a barrister. • He joine 
the Social-Democratic Party, and wr 
elected to the Duma as a mbderat 
Socialist. At the beginning of th 
revolution in 1917 ho became -Ministe 
of Justice, and later Prime AUniste 
of the second Provisional Govdrnriicnf 
,, If very diflicult to steer i 
middle course between Oic forces o 
militaristic reaction headed by Korrii 
loll and the growing Bolshevik elenieril 
supported bv T f-nir, Iii 


Kepler. 

governing the periodic motions of 

mugkt in the Seven Ye.ars’ War anri i..,<i i''"."' ucaaca oy o 

WM made Rear-Admiral in 1700 fl'o ETowing Bolshevik elem^ 

which ywr he captured Havana ^y Lenin and Trotsky. . • 

t'^a by the French in Kerensicy proclaimed 

during the American War of assumed comniand of « 

believed his defeat troops. The power of tJ 

to be due to deliberate betrayal liv ^°^^’’“J^“*"“‘=llsod,a^d^heBoIsIley 
the Board of Admiralty, his politick overtlirew his goverrime' 

opponent I'' " POMical m Rov. Kerensky fled, and after 

Ker, William Paton (ISSS-inoai w attemr!t.s to renown,. i=ft ti 
critic, author of wor^ 
on medieval literature, and Professor 

are T/ie JDarA ^ges (T^of. 
and Essays on Poetry (1923).* 

Keratin, an albuminous protein 

Kerbela (or Karhala), toivn on Uie 


iL: Z: ■‘'‘Crensky fled, and after - 
I'ffumpts to recover power, left.th 
ountry, and retired to Paris." jf 
Pyeludc to Bolshevist 
(1^0), and The Catastrophe [1Q21). i 
Kerman (or Kinnan) : (1) an extensi vi 
■ of S.E. Persia borderirii 
on Bntish Baluchistan. Tliere an 
. SO tracts occupied by deseri;-' oi 
The meltins 

ni.mi^ f^'orn the higher pealts irrigate a 
are fertile, areas:. Salt marshes 

arc characteristic of some districts; 


Cotton, cereals, and opium 
cliief crops. The Kerman shawls, made 
from goat hair, are celebrated lor their : 
soltaess of texture and richness of| 
design The port o£ Bandar Ab^s 
the chief commercial centre, but i 
trade is declming. Pop. e. 050,000. 

(2) The capital of (1), situated! 
among hills 5700 ft. above the sea. It ' 
is an important centre for the weaving 
of carpets and shawls. The oldest 
buildings date from the 11th cent a: 
but the old town was ruined by 
earthquake in 1701. Pop r. 35.000 

Kennanshah : (1) Province, S. of 
Kurdistan. Persia. One of the most 
fertde regions in Persia, the Kurds 
having large areas under cultivation 
with crops of nee, maue. wheat, fruit, 
poppy-seed Pop. (estimated) e 
100, WO. 

(2) Capital of above, on the great 
mde route from Teheran to Bagdad 
I>3P e. 60.000. 

Eermes, a substance formerly used 
as a crimson dye, and m mcdietne as an 
astringent. It is produced by a scale 
Insect ) which infests oak trees, par- 
ticularly in Mediterranean countries 

senaesfe {kIsu'ss} (AVriwM or 
i.i. Kirkmass . the mass 
celebrated on the anniversary of a 
chorch'e foundation ; also a fair held 
in Holland. Belgium and parts of 
France, on tha feast day of a patron 
saint of a church 

Semahan, Coolson (5 IS53). Eng- 
lish novelist. Itis works inclDde A 
Diad Maa’s Dtary (1800), Sojundrfh 
(1001), and Cocif CopHpa»iy| 

Kerosene, a mineral oil rorcture, 
having boiling-point limits of approxi- 
mately 160-300’ C., is obtained as the , 
s^nd main fraction in the distiHalion I 
®f petroleum (<j.p.), and is employed I 
principally as an ilinminant, being also I 
known as burning or Uluminatmg oil ' 

Eert Effect, see Kerb Ceii,- TxiJt- 

s^s mx : JfAcsETo-oriica. 

Kerry, county in the provmce el 
Munster. Insh Preo SUW. Ito W. 
wnler is heavily iodeated by tbo.— ... 
Atlantic, and the interior is boggy, *iledocs 


S3 Ketch 

ragged, and mountainous, Macgilti- 
cuddy’s Reeks m the W, re.iching a 
height of 3414 ft. At one period there 
was a considerable linen trade, but in 
its place IS developing a homespun 
tweed industry. particuUrlv m Kerry 
bnnvos. At Tralee (capital) and 
Kcmnare are useful agricultural mar- 
kets Both deep-sea and coastal 
fisheries at Dingle and Valencia are 
increasing in economic importance. 
Dairy farming and Kerry cattle-breed- 
ing are the chief agricultural pursuits, 
fn various parts are chalybeate spnngs 
A popular holiday centre, one of the 
uiain centres being the I.aWes of Killar- 
ney. Area 1813 sq m, pop. (1026) 
110.171. 

KeslteU a small falcon (?w), the 
coniOMoest bird of prey m Great 
Britain, where some specimens spend 
the winter, though most come m 
spring from the S. It attracts atten- 
tion by Its habit of hovering when 
faciagthewintl, wheneeits name ’’wind' 
hover.” It fe«ls very largely upon 
beetles and other insects, £ela mice, 
and sometimes small birds ; and nests 

trees or on clifis. 

Eeswtcic, marker town in Cumber- 
land. and a tourist centre for the Lake 
District. It lies on the Greta, { m. 
N.E of Lake Derwentwater. The 
chief industry is the manufacture of 
lead pencils. The AVsk'IcA Cosiveit- 
hot Qt evangelicals is held here annu- 
ally Coleridge, Southey, and Shelley 
all lived at \anous times in the neigh- 
bourhood. Pop (1031) 41135 

Ket (or ICtU). Robert (d 1549). 
English rebel In 1540 he marclied on 
Korwich at the head of IC.OOO men, 
but was defeated, after having cap- 
tured the city, by Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick. Kct was executed for 
treason. Tha rising, in the reign of 
Edward VI. was largely a protest 
against land enclosures 

Ketch, a small two-masted boat, 
fore-and-aft rigged, formerly used as a 
yacht and now chiefly for fching. 

Ketch, John (if. 16301. public execu- 
tioner In England from 1663 to 1696. 


o have been a very 
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In 1925 .-i 
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Kepler, Johann (1571-1030), asirono- 

er. born in \\’r»r4-4«.»i.i^ i . 


vwwaixu 

iner. born in Wiirttemberfr. In 1594 
lie \yas appointed Professor of Matlie- 
inatics nl (Irnt-, ei ■ . , « 


- i luiessor oi ftlathe- 

inatics at tirntz in StjTia. and 2 venrs 
later published a -.-i..-.. ' *• 


speculative work on 

In 

I’rotcslants was driven from Gratz 


---- .1 n(jL-euiavive work on 

the number, distance, and poriodicitv of 
the planets. In 1000, lil. i.K._ 


..VO ...i:, unvcn troni Gratz 

and vent to Prague, where he w.-is 
appointed by fte Pniperor Rudolph II 
to help I vcho Brahe in i 



Kepler, 
governing the 


nlanPtVnnrr'fv motions of 

KSris“aws 

Viscount 

r /«0), iinghsh admiral Mn 
fought m the Seven Years' War and 
Kear-Admiml in 1702 " 
w^ S Havana. ’Hc 

the American War of 
Independence. He believed liis drfeat 
the^Rn'^'^H deliberate betrayal by 
SponSte Ids p^Htica^ 

r iiea, ana ' a 

Paton (1856-19231 to recover power, leic 1 

^cots literary critic, autlior of works retired to Paris. : 

on mediasval literature, and Professor n'^i I'll® Prelude to Bolshevi 

of Poetry at Ojvford, 1920-23. Amone '^nd The Catastrophe 

his works are The Dark Ages mok o (°r -finnan) : (f) an exteiisii 

and Rssays on Poetry (1923). ^ s-k.wrovmco of S.E. Persia borddric 

• 7.1 . albuminous protein " " ' 

Kerbela (or Karbala), town on the 


^02 •' 

Husainva Canal, 55 m. S.W.of Bagdat 
Hio majority of the jKipuIation at 
Persians. It is a pilgrimage centre, 
holy place, and a “ desert port". Tli 
town cen t re is the .shrine of thcinurdcre: 
Husain, and the pilgrimage is difcctc; 
to its gilded minarets.' Pop. c. .55,000 
Kerch (or Kcrtch), Russian port .a 
the N. end of Kerch Strait as it tutn 
into the Sea of Azov. The indu-stnE 
arc well distributed : fishing on’to 
coa.st. with a good caviare and sfurgeos 
trade ; wheat is grown in the district; 
hides, wool, and linseed are othM 
exports. The harbour is sp.’icious, ivitli 
several qu.ays capable of dealing nith 
vessels of full draught. Its' buildings 
include a Byz.tntino church .and a 
fortress. Many discoveries of arclisw* 
logical value were made in Kerch and 
district during tlio nineteenth century. 
Pop. c. 35,000. , .a: 

II Alexander Feodordvicli 

(o. 1881), Russian politician, studied 
law and became a barrister.' He joined 
the Social-Democratic Party, and was 
elected to the Dum.a as a moderate 
Socialist. At the beginning of-thn 
revolution in 1917 ho became lilinister 
°f Justice, .and later Prime Minister 
of the second Provisional Government, ■ 
but found it very difficult to steer a 
middle course between the forces .of ■ 
militaristic reaction headed by Korhi- 
lolf and the growing Bolshevik element 
supported by Benin and Trotsky. . In , 
ff*I7 Kerensky proclaimed, a-,. 
Kepubhe, and assumed command of all.; 
the Russian troops. The power of tlm ' 
iiolsheviks increased, and the Bolshevik 
revolution overthrew his government;; 
m Roy. Kerensky fled, and ' after .» /. 
ew attempts to recover power, left the 
countrv. nnri X- Ti tU- 


is.fi.^provinco of S.E. i-er. 

on British Baluchistan. . There a 
larp tracts, occupied by desert - 
mountain ranges. The meltii 
nnmT higher peaks irrigate 

number of fertile areas. Sait marshi 
are charactenstic of some district 


Key W«l 4 

encc owing to disagreement on 
Ine finnnctal principles ol the peace., 
and publahcd Fcenonic Co>r>/«Henc«s{ 
®/ i'eatt. Served on Committeo| 
on Finance and Industry (1020-30). 
Author cl Tumu cm ^ianry (lOSO).i 
Ho mimed in I02S .Mme Lydtil 
LopoVova. ' 

Key West, a town in Honda. USA. 
situated on Honda Ke« ; a. nava» 
station, possessing an extensive aero- 
anme lor land- and oca-planes Its 
cigar jaanufacture is iniport.anl, also 
th^xport of turtles and sponges. 
wiTied on largely by natives from the 
Bahamas, settled here. It is a popular 
suiter resort, owing to its *ub-tropical 
climte. Pop (I8W) 12,831 
Khiharonk (or //aKjroriA). admioi- 
strative centre of the Far Hastem 
Area of the H.S.F S,R . situated 
among hiHs on the right hank of the 
Amur. It U an important locus of 
^de, especially in pelts, and die- 
™img and totneco manufacture 
carted on. Top. e. 41.000. 

“hUU iKHALfi'eC), variant of the 

(? tr.}. used chiefly in tgJTt- ' 
Kh a n , formerly meaning "sos-e-' 
^'8tt in Mohammedan countries, is 
now a title of respect only C^am is 
« corruption of this word, as applied 
to the mediesii rulers of Tartary and 
H. China. 

capital and largest city oil 
the Ukraine Republic. U.S S H. ; it is 
lus^rtant as a railway and trading' 
Mutre. and U on the mmn hue betweeS 
Sev^opol and Jloscow. What is 
probably the largest office buiUii^ la 
hutope, the I-alace of State Industry, 
“ situat^ here. Here are also locomo- 
nve and car-building shops, electro- 
technical industries. agricultural mach- 
inery works, and one ol the giants of the 
“«t Five-Year Plan— the Kharkov 
Tractor Works. There are 40 scienli, 
he institutions and advanced schools, 
*u mosenins. a nnlversity, and a 
number of sverkers' clinics, courts, 
““^clubs. Pop. (1031) 729,000. 

Khartanm (or Kharlum], a province 
and capital of Anglo-Egyptian Sudan,: 
^^ca, occupies the spit of land at thel 
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confluence of the Blue and White 
Niles Once a stave mart and a great 
trading centre for gum and Sudan 
svory. It IS now a winter report, and 
owing to Its geographical situation the 
bulk of Sudane-w meruhandise passe-i its 
way There arc many public build- 
ings of interest, inciuding the Co\-cr- 
nof-Ceneral s palace, with a tablet to 
indicate where (iencral Gordon (j^f) 
fell in lflS3 . the Gordon Memorial 
Coltege. wnlh the Wellcome Tropical 
Research Laboratory . tlie cathedral, 
Anglican and Greek churches, and the 
great double minarctted mosque. 
ISap. (town) 50,463 

Eh^onm, Battle ot {Sudan Cam- 
paign. Mar 12. 18S*-Jan 26. 1SS.1) 
General Gordon with an Eg>*ptian 
gamson was Iwsicged in Khartoum by 
the Mahdi. who, in face of a g.dlan't 
resistance, stormed and took the place, 
aided by (reachcr>' from within, and 
massacred the defenders. Gordon 
him<ell wa.s killed. For 4 months 
Cordon b.ad been the only UuTopcait 
in the town Two naj"* later 
(2Sth) » re!ic\ mg force under Sir 
Charles Wilson arrived, but alter a 
short engagement was obliged to 
return down the m-er In 1805S, 
AQgto-Cg)'ntian forces under Genera] 
llater Lord) Kitchener retook Khar- 
toum and It again became the seat of 
Government 

KhediTe, the title given in IS67 by 
the Turkish Sultan to his Egyptian 
viceroy. When Ifusein Kamel be- 
came Sultan of Egypt in 1914. the title 
K»<dro« was discontinued 

Kherson, a port, on the Dnieper, 
Ukraine, U S.S R The industries are 
miUmg. brewing, and ironworks. Crain 
IS the chief qxjiort ; the dock U 
equipped with a number of floating 
cram elevators for deabng with the 
' irges laden with com. Pop. SS.S09. 

EbiTU. town of Asiatic Russia. It 
form.':, with Bokhara, part of the 
Soviet Kepubbe of Uzbekistan Once 
Use centre of an ancient kingdom, to- 
day it ts a tradiog centre for silks, 
cottons, and carpets. Pop. (1920) 
19.880 



Khotan 


SrSK’f 

»Morbyco;,„r.sXi*S"“fc' 

wrA„';?“«"o ■’ ‘”r'“'- “'' 

200,000. (2) A tou.^- V?P- ‘^■ 


m 


,m 


Me.sliecl, Area; ' c. 130,000 . fq^ 
pop., including a large nomadic elcn 

e- 1 . 000 , 000 . 

Khyljcr (Khatbar) Pass, -a.defi 
great military importance- thri 
the mountain range separating ! 
and Afghanistan. The pass k . ‘S' 
long. During the first, Afghah.Wi 
vva.s the scene of many slcirmisli.cs 
more than one British disaster:. 
Jan. 13, 1842, General .Jllphinsti 

ivhifo ^ 



Sericulture, camof „ • ^ 

. 'vork and fancy^rtirl°“'’‘"^’ Wetal- 
nephrite, a jaLm-n 1" of 
anmng the industries arc 

Khurasan, province 5000. 

formerly called KW-,c Persia, 
^..large^ proportS^I^^^^"- Although 
cither sterile stenno * 
or mountain, theS 'r, ^ rnarsh, 

valleys whore agrilultule ”“n>erou3 
and the wool of tlm ■ ^°“rishes • 
quality produced i? iw”cap?<^f 


fj‘0 Afghans a 
over 3000 men. The road ini 

wl; during the 2rid ^ 
■ f ^ (f 870-80) has now been con 
a motor road. , . ; 

largest of tho'Asiat 
cw' ^fantling about 12 hand 
Irne. with the lower! 
SDpr!,.?'i^' body white.- 

®evcr becri donicsti 
province, S.E. I 
"fountains almost envelop ; i 


Eianssa 4(17 

thrw sIdM. but the valleys are mo't 
fertile, rice being a very mtitlul crop, 
with a margin lor export Tea aiul 
sugar arc suffering from conipclition. 
and consequently tend to decline in 
production. Leguminous crops are 
doubly heavy. Area. 67.2R0 aq m. ; 
poji. t 27.«X'.OOi) 

Kiasgro, a small but important 
province of China, situated at the 
mouth of the Yang-tre-Kiang . densely 
populated, and m the S. region of 
great agricultural value. Silk and 
cotton are produced in raoJern factories 
With up-to-date machinery. Agri- 
«lturally Kiangsu is also highly 
developed, cotton and sericulture pro- 
viding the malerial for the factonca of 
the toivD*. Fruit, cereals, and pea- 
nuU are also sncccstfuUy cultivated. 
Itadwaj-s and waterways contribute 
to the economic importance of iJic 
province, which contain*, among other 
important towns, banking and Soo- 
chow. Area, 30,100 sq. m., pop. 
e. St.CM.POli. 

Kiaoehaa, territory of the Sh.sntung 
mvineo, China, on Kiaoch.m Ilvy, 
Yellow Sea. In UOS it was le.vsed to 
Germany for 89 year*, but, taken by • 
combmeil English and Japanese force 
«t lOU, It was allotted by the league 
of Nations to Japan, who, in I0i2. 
handed it b.sck to China Taingtao r» 
the chief town. Area, 103 M.m.. pop- 
c. JOO.OOO. 

Kidd, William (Captain) (c 1048- 
1701), Scots pirate. He lived in 
America lor a time, and received the 
command of the Adiint:<tt (1003) to 
suppress pirates. He turned rene- 
gade, joined those whom he was com- 
missioned to attack, and became a 
noted pirate. He vva.s taken m 1699, 
nod hanged in I.ondon 2 ye.ars later. 

Kidderminster, town in Worcester- 
shire, Fcgland. The manufacture ofl 
carpets, fust introduced in 1743, eon-j 
tinues to this day. For a period 
“ Kidderminster " carpets only vrerc 
mads here, but later a Flemish loom 
was set up. and Tirussels carpets found 
a ready market. Richard IVtxter 
(fc.) held the living 1649-41, and 


Kildare 

Rowland HiH. of the Penny Post was 

sm here Pop (1931) 28,014. 

IHeL a town and seaport S of Kiel 
Bay. I*revsia. Germany. It is one of 
tlie oldest towns in Holstein, with 
an extrrnnlv goixi harbour, and until 
1919 the inovt ini;Kirtant Germ.in 
dockyard ''Iiipbuilciing is still a 
staple icidustrv There .aro breweries, 
oil and chcmK-nl works, and a few iron- 
foundries Ihirc are a universily, 
and an observatory Fop 
(193.1) 2IG 430 

Kiel Canal, waterway connecting 
the North bea and the Ualtic It w as 
begun in I8S7, opened m ISlU.extcnded 
anddeepeneddunng 1009-14 Owner- 
ship ts vested m the German Kcicb. 
The Vcrviillcs Treaty instiiiitcd cer- 
tain rcguiatinns governing tlie use of 
tbe canal. The traffic through tlie 
canal ts heavy, and under the control 
of the usual shipping, sanitary and 
customs rrgul.vtions The canal is 
long, with ft maximum depth 
of 36 ft . and at the surface is 333 It. 
wale 

Kieselguhr, a siliereus earth, a very 
fine and light powder formed by the 
skeletons of minute organisms called 
diaioMS. It was originally used os an 
absnrlient (or nitro-glycvrme in the 
manufacture of dynamite, but has 
now found a large use fur heat insula- 
tion. (or which purpose it is muted vnth 
suitable binders Stt also Di.vtom- 
Acaot’s Uahth. 

Sev, town on the Dnieper, m the 
Ukraine, formerly knowTi as " the 
Jerusalem of Russia.” on account of 
tbe many pilgnnis it attracted To- 
day it is an important railway centre, 
with liocs radiating to Odessa, War- 
saw. htoscow and Kharkov Its main 
industries are connected with gram, 
suKar-bcet. timber, and cattle. Kievis 
thecalturaiccntreof the Ukraine. Its 
Academy of Science, with all its 
affiliated institutions, attracts 60,000 
students Of the many museums tho 
Kiev-l'cehersk Lavra, or Monastery, is 
the most notable It was form^um 
stTanghold of the Eastern '' ^ 

Church. I*op, (1031) 839.sr_ 


Kildare 


TTilm ai 


rviima i 

.:^enny, Statite/oi .passed b 
^sh parliament suriimoned by Li 
■Duke of Clarence, in '1377, pi'tb 

OOlCCt of 4-Vtn i AntTiinf 


i-juKe of Clarence, in 1377, ^rith 
object of checking the ‘ degenc 
of the Anglo-Irish. , It .strcngthi 

JiTirrMcTi • 1 


Leinster,®’ lrish"*Free 

tho''s|ort^lSStv'?l 

fomons hunting pacjS’ ^^'’Pgtrvo 

Punchestou-n, Naas and 

Iwalf Eolf. Athy"jl®fhp -v^iuecning to prevent Engli: 

Irifh °"'= of the oldl^t from merging rvith the Iri&i. 

of train Maynooth the centre r ^^tney, town in co. Kerry, 

There nt- Irish priesthood State, There are no indiii 

countv ic^ and tho ^ ^ ^S‘Oak. articles of sot 

Bovn^ -» ''’cll watered by the P^^^^cf^cr for visitors being madi 

and B.irrnTt* •» ^^cy, is a beauHr 


Of Anglo-Irish. , It .strength^ 
■iinglish authority' in Ireland and 
something to prevent English set 
from merging with the Irish. ’ 


Bo"vmf ‘o watered by the for visitors being mac 

and Barrow. loidare fnon ^ spot, attracting thoi 
town. Area °r fr'® three adjacent 

tv flnoti\ rr, ®f KiUamev. viz... -iTin T.nu*pr. 1 


sg^m ®ountj' to'vm th® three .adjacei 

kilimn^d?' ®°“oty (1026) 68 036 f^’^amey, viz.,, the Lower, 
onthTfMr°’ J“&>'®st monntein nn'^ ^^S^ther 

bounda^ of the N. 


first^ fL)“"’Tho the c^’th”d 

Moyer and made in 1888 bv _ ? ®od the Bishoj 

been mountain has since ^ ^P- (1920) 6326.^: 

notabh^, Arrs°^ several occasions Whale, see Grampus, 

Kilkennv . ;n 1925 ’ KilheeranWn „ 

Irish Free Wti. 

vLeT^-r. Graham" of Claver 
of wheat Production ^®ndee, hawng crcctc 

®onI-mi^^eVa„d sH?;”®- 'Phcrc are atfactff ^ i" SeC 

®rfrs, tanneries M^d ^'■®"'- Wifham'^irT'l G‘o fox 

no industries on ,“,^°®r-mills ; but ^^® ^®®r^ °f fbepa 

abbey, a few ronna ®®n'®- An °n July 17, 16S9. 

rem,ains of a monn powers, and the ‘ Sm railway. 

constitute tlie relicsTf®'^' Pn'ory Thomas (1612-1083) 

J?®st. Area, 79o'^ ®®clcsi«ti5l Rovat^n Imilt the first T 

lO nfiO ^ m, : nnri Dr^rv T nriA /Hino\ - T-Irt 


constitute tlie rS'ks^f a^" priory 
J?ast. Area, 790 ^ ®®®'®siastical 
xO.oso. m. ; pop. (ioogj 

Irish^ Kilkenny, 

xnihs. tanneries, and martV'®*^''' ®°rn- 
fr’C main industries oTlcm® •'‘re 
cathedral is tJm .s ■ ■'^nkenny. Ti,p 

mg. and is aJicaicMoT'c''^-^ ^““'5- 
f ‘shop of 0.s.s^;f tcJdc^"?'®®- The 
UhO, one of Sf'v/.rni 1 ® In 

held here, but on^,i..P®''’‘'''™®nts wm 

entered the tol^^af', er'th^*', 

•‘;®- Pop. (1920) iJ»,0t0,*“® 


Rot , ®™®tist. built the first n 
msnn Lane (1603). He: 

tragedies, bi 
hl^ ol''’'*' "’•'J®, greater 


Ritm^ X ^ Phnysvrigh 
Iri^ r suburb .. 

State. It i.s noted 


hosnitAi 1 . If fr notci 
pS?n ^“'“Kncd by \3reh sii 
and “‘= leaders. P 

thf' utlT were confined 

Secut^Sh"" 

m Ayrshire « 
ROW r ".“ter. c. 22 m. S.W. of 
are theTrfw®?""^ •'‘"‘I iron-four 
•*‘hocman^}!^^«‘^“«tric3, but boot 
(of the f_^'^^“''F®'nploj-sa.J.a]:ge 
^■vurrolmdingte' L®P“lntion! . 

« oist. jcts con trim coal. 


EUitUi ^ 

is also in agricultnrat cenlre, 
and holds an annual cheese (air. The 
town has many Uurns assoeutions . 
tno first ohtion of Uumj's poems »« 
published here in 1780. I-op, (1031) 
38.030. * 

KUijtli, burgh in Stirlingshire, 
Scotland. 12 m. K.E. of Glasgow It 
» a busy bttle town with cotton- 
radl* within and quamea and mints 
wittout. Pop. (1031) 7060 
Kilt, a liigldand garment in the 
lorm of a pleated skirt reaching to the 
«eM, worn by rnen. and originally 
tlw lower part of the complete plaid »n 
■which the Highlander wrapped him- 
*eu. The ptaid is now separated and 
h^gs from the shoulders, while the 
‘ult IS worn with a jacket The kilt 
IS manufactured of tartan (.j.v.) clotli. 
is plain In the front, where hangs a 
sporran or purse of leather or fur, and 
is ^»tcd at the back and sides 
. John Wodehoose, lit Earl 

W (18S&-1002}, Under-SeeTCtary for 
^«lgn Afiaira under Aberdeen and 
ralnsenton (18.12-0, 1850-dl), and 
wtvoy-Eatraordinary to Russia) 183(1- 
|). Alter tC brief period as under- 
secretary for India, iicwaa made Lord 
bieuteoant of Ireland in 1801, and 
«eated earl in 1860. He held several 
Ip'O'StcnaJ office* under Gladstone. 
In 1833 he was Foreign Secretary under 
Rosebery. He led the Liberal 
^rty in the House of Ixrds. v 
of London University 
is89. and gave his name to the town 
W 5. Afnra (^.r ). 

, Kimberley, a town in Capo Pro- 
vince. S. Africa, m Criqualaod West, 
V ^ P'^tcau between the Modder and 
VMlIti. Diamond-minmg IS the chief 
industry, the mines being situated 
within a few minutes' walk ol the 
centre of the town. The nrioetpal 
poup is the De Beers. The town is 
Comparatively recent growth, not 
Wing founded untU 1870 Its name 
irojn the Karl of Kimberley who, 
“ wonial Secretary, placed the mines 
under Bnttsh protection. vUittc 
pop- (1031) 18,018. 

Kimberley, Siege ot (2ad Boer War) 
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(Oct 15. 1893-Feb. 16, IDOO) the 
town with Its g.imson of 4000 was 
severely l»mb.arded by the Boers 
tmder Commandant Weasels and. 
later. General Cronje It was relieved 
by a force of c NW) cavalry under 
General French Tlie garrison lost 
nearly 200 men during the siege. 

Kimmendee Clay, dark clay forma- 
tion. extending across I.ngland in a 
belt of varying width ninning in a 
N,E.-S.\\ direction from Yorkshire 
to Dorset. It IS very uniform in 
character, and bituminous m its upper 
part, where a band of oil shale, once 
worked commercially, occurs It var- 
an thickness from JOOO ft. m Dorset 
less than lOO ft. in Bedfordshire. 
1 increases again to 600 ft in Yorks. 
.. IS also developed on the E. coast of 
Scotland. Stt also Jurassic 

Klncordinestirt iTAf A/rsrKi), county 
on the K. sealrard of Gotland. 
Agriculture atsorbd a considerable 
portion ol the working population, 
oats and barley being main crops. 
The moors arc grouse laden, and sheep 
find ample pasture on the Grampians. 
Fishing IS next in importance, both in 
the sea and in the )(s. Dee and Esk. 
Findon village gave the name to the 
famous smoked haddocks. Distilling, 
tanning, and a little flax-epinning 
comprise the manufactures. Stone- 
haven w the port, und the seat of an 
academy. Area, 381 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1931) 39 880. 

Kindergarten, see Nursery Schools. 
Kmdersley. Sir Robert Molesworth 
(6. 1872) British hnancier. He be- 
came partner of Layard Bros. & Co„ 
London bankers, and presided over the 
National Committee for War Savings 
from 1014 to 1018 Ho is a director 
of the Dank of England, and served on 
the Dawes Reparations Committee of 
1924 K B E , 1017 ; C B E.. 1020. 

Kinelfc Theory ol Matter. In the 
article Hem it is explained that the 
heat contained in bodies, originally 
supposed to be a kind of fluid, was 
shown byeirperiment to be capable of 
generatnn to an unlimited extent by 
mechanical means, and also to be 
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cupu!)!e of convcpiion into nK-dianic.ul 
onerfp-. Tins Ii-.I to the conception 
that it iniphl rcnllv consist m the mput 
motion of the ritoins aivl inok-ciifM of 
ii lx)fly. Tiuftc attract one .uiothor, 
and in a crjiilidlinc solid .ench as ice 
they arc juranged in a fixed and 
regular pattern, their heat cnivnnlini; 
in their viliralion at their stations, as it 
iiuinber of ships at anchor will roll and 
pitch under Uu; action of the waves, 
flic cficct of the mutual attractimi i.s 
still seen in the formalion of .a surface, 
which behaves im if it were covered’ 
tvitli a stretched skin, due to the un- 
balanced aUraclion, The tension of 
this surface layer is called tlic surface 
Ictision. We have to suppose that the 
molectilen of the liquid are in motion 
witli all sorts of different speeds up to 
a certain limit. Occasionally one of 
them will acquire such a speed as to 
.shoot out through the surface of the 
liquid and escape from the attraction 
of its fellows. Tt thus conics about 
that the space above a liquid, if ever\' 
other gas is removed, will be filled 
with vapour at a certain pressure 
Tlic molecules of the liquid wliicli 
escapes into space travel on in straight 
line.s until they collide with other 
similar vapour molecules. We thus 
picture a gas or vapour as composed of 
molecules flying in all directions .-md 
colliding with one another. The pres- 
sure on the walls of the vessel contain- 
ing the gas is produced bv the ceaseless 
bombardment by tlic molecules of the 
gas. 

The most direct evidence that this 
picture is a correct one is afforded by 
what is called Browyiian motion dis- 
covered in 1827 by R. Brown,’ but 
not properly understood for long after- 
wards. We have said that the pres- 
sure exerted by a gas on a solid in 
contact with it is duo to the continual 
bombardment of the solid by tlic 
molecules of the gas. These are so 
numerous that tlie pressure produced 
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continuciuf. arid uniform.', Hut if. 1^ 
take a very .small body, siich. as S 
patiicle of dust, this uiiifonMity li^te 
to break down. Such a particle if 
liomb.inled fnmi all sides by isit 
molcculet, but if it is .small enou.:W. 
it ".vill often liappen that tlie totil 
force of these blovv.s is incunent.'U'iSy 
greater in a certain direction, and the 
particle will therefore move in to- 
direction. The ne.xt instant it ruay 
lx; shot olf in anolticr direction.' It ® 
pos.sible to calculate the tlicorelicai 
e.xlent of this Brownian motion, and 
fo compare the calculated result with 
that actually observed, and good agree- 
ment has been found. 

All chemical action i.s kinetic iniia'uf" 
If chalk is heated, it i.s decomposed 
into lime and carbon dio.xide ; ; “ 
lime be brought into contact vnth. 
c-arbon dioxide, chalk is. formed. 
1 lius chemical .action is dependent Upon 
collisions lictwccn molecules, and the 
rate at wliich molecules capable of rV' 
acting collide with one another, though 
collision need not nlw.iys bc 'followcd 
by reaction. This must be so, betouse 
the rate at which chemical- reactioB: 
takcsplaceincreasesmuchmorcrapidlyi 
as a rule, with a ri.se of temperature, 
than the calculated incroa.so iri the- 
number of collisions. We arc not 
yet fully clear about the aclual mccU- 
anism of reaction, but it must bom . 
matter of certain moleculo.s attaining 
nigh energy content which enables , 
them to react. Tiie fundamental 
law of mass action is, however, a,- 
necc.ssnry result of the kinetic tlicorjv . 
“ W. 1 S formulated by Guldbqrg and 
>'aage in 1SS7, and stotes that when 
two sub.stancos react according to the 
chemical equation m\ -k riB = w'A' + 

It B (that is, ni molecules of - A plus . 
m molecules of B react to form: rp’ 
molecules of A' and r.' molecules, 
of B', and vice versa), the 
condition attained is given by the 
equation; ■ 


K = i£°ncentration of A)”* (Concentration of B)" ■ , ^ 

bv them -.nne. of A V' (Lolicentration of B'l"'. r 

Dj xucm appears to us to be i — j* ^ 

^ ^ ^c^ction constant K, as it is callcc 


Elottlcs 
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can thus be determiaed, and when it »»i 
InjQwn for any civen mixture, the] 
result ol using other proportions can I 
be caicnlatcd. I 

Kinetics, ut Dynavics; Kinetic 

TIISORY OF JiATTER, 

King , a title of x-ague delimitation 
pvta to chieftains and rulera of wnlely 
x-aning degrees of Bovereignty. Ety- 
inologically the xvord means son «/ iha 
it ” to the coDcIuxinn 
:™t kings were originally created by 
the ^ibe or people os a measure ol 
practical politics. But in primitive; 
waiMunuirs leadership in praclital 
Roxxr^ent cannot be dissocialtd 
train leadership la religion : hence the 
«rag iMT^nie alio the pnest. Tlw 
priCTUy functions of a king have lelt 
raatcrul traces in the eeremomra ol 
Molnting and investing a king U 
a natural «ep to regard the kirg- 
by divine right to a 
laniiiy, and Ihcncc to the 
«taMishment ©It he pnneiideof herrdi- 
«l?ir »« 5 «Mion, Ihu corapl.caied 
^'•^"MMps lwt»e<n the Empire and 
*'"5 quarrels \rtwern 
L®*i r-nglish Stuart kings and the 
I Mtunietii, were among the ineviiaWe 
oevelopmeat, of this coneention of the 
tnactinns of kmcstiip, Tlie 
itSA cl democratic thought li»» hd to 
J;* fjactieal eatinclion cl aut>'cratis 
"®?’htp as a (Mim of govrmineiii. aoU 
'^'Jnarthy. such as that ol 
, llliUin, is that most Iswured 
I^Ay by ifcnse States winch hare n.>l 
ad>mt-.l rersiblican or dWU- 
<'l gnsernnierit 

,i WUhani Lyon aJickeaiie. , 

I-: **' ‘i Cansdun sUlrMT.stt, U>m at 
Oatarlo, tviame IVjiutvl 

^ «UaAdaa tef-w lie 

ahd aetvevl oo laaav 

• eo.mmlMeea. He 

Mlnisier of Ijih-ue la itsm 

A~* fr'-'iems Oft teh-sll el 

htms. He «s, the l-nr-e 

' rd Casada Irvm IRja to IPSP, 

>'ha toh-|»«t„,»lla i9Ju,H,vunu« 

* tx-ixse* isnT and Lespsre trade 


Eiiiglake 


agreements He served 
president ol tlie 
Assembly 1S34. 

Qog*Crftb (or //ofifjAee Crjil. a 
large nunoe ytrachiiid whose nearest 
Using ally « the scoq'ion (? e t The 
king-crab, which may measure 2 or 
3 It long, has the body ending in a 
tong spike, while its ftire-furt forms 
a wide, somewhat horscslioc-slia]'od 
shieki conct'.sling the six pairs ol 
aiipcndig*"* and tlie mouth, but bear- 
ing the eyes on its upjx-r *iite 'Ihe 
food of the kiUK-crab consists of 
minne worm-s. and it bre.sihes by 
means cd plls attached to the six tvuis 
ol licntis on the hinder part of tho 
Ivdy. Kiag-crabs arc found only 
oo the I- coast of S Anicric.s. and 
in the K Indian and Chi.ie«e Sea>. and 
.sir there esteemed a deli.'.scv 

Klagfliher. one of the most gaodily 


1 of Nations 







...lOBtrsl of the tlntnh birK Icirtg 
uiostSv mrtA«K Wue witSi a red leeait 
ir.d iacomj4ete white coftir Com- 
i-t^rallsrly nipall in the I'swtr. i* has a 
Jaiev b*ad and long bdl ai»[:M lu’ 
sabhiac dsh It ruy 1« wea on the 
eisast. l»at inore H'liadr eixr livm »n.t 
Ukes awl U l»ys its e<cs va Ivrrvswx 
excavated in lonks^ It l-ekriog* to a 
SsMely-dcstrihuted Oiwt of the 

l•«»nc tonsBleeaUv Urr*r t-h^ 

Ibe l.aropean klssh'lwT Jsw *.*-» 
Lax'X.Mtvu J»r«A»v 

KiscUH. AUiasStf TTiSssi 

14*11, lJ'«!«li aulW. M kx-.wm 

reiMipalty b>r I 4 

cl b» Laslit” /I 


I H*U'. 


King-maker 

other works include a histor>' of the In 
vasion of Ihe Crimea (8 vols., 1803-87). 

King-maker, The : Richard Neville. 
Earl of Wanvick (1428-1471). When 
Henry VI was King, he defeated the 
Lancastrians, captured tlie King at 
Northampton, and proclaimed Edward 
IV King, whom he afterwards drove 
Rom tlie throne, restoring to it Henry 

King-of-Arms, sec Herald. 

Kings, The Books of. Two narra- 
tive books of the Old Testament, 
divisible into tliree parts ; (I) Solo- 
mon's reign which is dealt witli fully (1 
Kings i.-xi.) ; (2) the history of the 
divided kingdom to the fall of Samaria 
(1 Kings xii.-2 Kings xvii.), chiefly 
concerned with Elijah and Elisha • 
(3) the history of Judah from the fall of 
Samaria (2 Kings -xviii.-xxv.), dealing 
mainly witli the religious reformation 
of Josiah and with events in which 
Isaiah was concerned. 

The Books of Kings were probably 
written e. 650 n.c., and it seems evident 
that the author was not attempting to 
record history, but trying to point a 
lesson and a moral to his readers. 

It should bo noted that the 2 Books 
of Samuel and the 2 Books of Kings in 
the Authorised version are known in 
the Vulgate version as Kings I II m 
and IV. ' ’ 

King’s Bench Division, see Court 

King’s Bounty, a grant of £3 given 
by the Crown to women when they 
give birth to 3 or more children at a 
time. 

King’s Counsel, a barrister appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor counsel to the 
Crown and called within the Bar. The 
position is largely lionorarj’. A King's 
Counsel cannot appear against the 
Crown without special licence, which is 
always granted unless the Crown desires 
to be represented by the Counsel in 
question. See also Barrister. 

King’s County, see Offalv. 

King’s Evidence, see Approver. 

King’s Evil, formerly a popular name 
for scrofula {q.v.). 

Kingsley, Charles (1819-1875), Eng- 
lish clergyman and novelist, was made 


Canon of Westminster in 1873. -I'kli ; 
F. D. Maurice, he was one f 

founders of the Christian , Socialist- 
movement, and his tendencies, are 
apparent in Yeast (1848) and Alios ■■■ 
Locke (1850). His great powers of.-, 
description were displayed in' Hypallo\i 
(1853) and Westward Ho! (1855), S 
which, with The Water ' Babies ; 

and Ilercward The lEn^i’. are.his 
known w'orks. His admirable r 

of Greek legends in The Heroes~{lSof, ■] 
are still widely read, and some of his . ' 
poems (The 2'hree Fishers ‘ The Sands- 
of Dee-, and When all the 'world M > 
Young, tad) still remain popular. - . His- ' 
attack on Newman (g.v.) was the occa- > 
sion of the latter's Apologia pro ' 
Sua. 

Kingsley, Henry ( 1830 - 1870 ), Eng- 
lish novelist, brother of Charles Kings- 
ley, was a traveller and a journalist Hi? ■; 
best-known work is Favei:sh6e (lS6VI - , 

Kingsley, Mary Henrietta (ISJ-'.:- 
1900), niece of Charles ICirigS‘?<f'.,' 
authoress and traveller, journeyed ip' ; 
and studied the customs of W. Afriw ; 
(1893-5). Her works include Trarets ; 
in West Africa (1897), The' Story of , } 
West Africa, and many e.ssays. , ■ 

King’s Lynn, borough and seaport, 'j 
near the Wash, Norfolk. There are j 
fisheries, motor works, and corn- npd 
cake-mills. The town has been.a port, ) 
since the Norman Conquest. Grey- ■ 
friars' Tower and tlie Custom. House , 

are interesting buildings. Pop. (193.1) 
20,680. ^ ; 

King’s Proctor, the proctor or soliei- 
tor representing the Crown in the 
Divorce Court. It is his duty to see .. 
that the Court is not being deceived by ; 
collusion or the suppression of materiel ■ 
mets, e.g. where a petitioner for divorce . 
has himself been guilty^ of adultery, -i . 

Kingston : (1) Capital of Jamaica,. ] 
W. Indies, an e.xcellent harbour on- .• 
Hie S. coast. The town supplanted' ; 
Port Royal as capital in 1872 , .but had ;; 
long been the commercial centre. ■ ' ^ V 
I'tw, ^®HniIt after the earthquake of; 
1907. There are a number of hand- ^ 
some public buildings, and a 17 th-cent. , 
parish church. Pop. (1932) 120,000., ? j 


Un^ton-os-Thames 4' 

2) University town of Canada, on 
^ke Ontario. It is a railway centre, 
rith shipbuilding and locomotive ia- 
iustries. The Queen’s University was 
bunded in 1830, and in 1873 a Military 
i^Ilcgc was founded. It is the seat of 
Roman Catholic and Anglican bishop- 
ics. Pop. c. 22,000. 

Kinistoa-on-Thamej, county town 
5£ Surrey, 10 m. from t,ondon. There I 
iro foundries, flour-mills, and several I 
paperworks. It appears in the Domes- 1 
day Hook as Chingcstuac, and in 838 ' 
King Egbert summoned his W’lten- 
agemot here. In the market-place there 
is a stone, on which it is said the S3\.on 
Kings were crowned. During the 
Civil War (1047) Palrfaic made it his 
headquarters. Pop. (1031) 30.052. 
Kingiton-npoB-HaQ, see Ifutt. 
Kingston, Williata Henry Qile* 
(I8lt-188i1), English novelist, wrote 
many books of adventure for bo)'s. the I 
best known being Peter the irA<t/#e| 
(18311, r*« Three Midshipmen (18«2).' 
am its sequels. The Three LieulenanU 
(1874), The Three CemminJers (1875). 
4lid Three .iJmtrals (1877). 

aongstowa, port and summer holi- 
day remrt, eo. Dublin, Irish Free 
State, on the S. of Dublin Day. It has 
resumed among the Insh people, itt 
ancient name. Dun Laoshaire. by 
'•hieh it »-iw known before a visit from 
lY m 1821. Rcnme designed 
the harbour. Tliere is a regular 
mail ste.-uner service to liolyhead. 
I^p. IB.PS7. 

Kinkajon. a member of the Raccoon j 
family, about the sue of a small cat. 
and fuimd in Central and S. Amenc 
It has a ptchensUe lad, and lives 
trees, but u a slow climber. It feeds 
wainly on fruits, but »iU eat eggs, 
“^tj, and small animals. 

Kinross, the capital of Kmross- 
thire, Scotland, situated W of Loch 
I-rvcn. The chief luanufsctures are 
tartans, and pUiJ*. I'op- 
(IMII 5323. 

Einreca-ihlre, one of the smallest 
Wuntirs m bcotUnJ. situated between 

nicshire and IVrthihire. It is nwinly 
•ricuftutal: oats U th" chief crop. 


Eiplisg 

with turnips the principal root crop. 

In proportion to its size, the number 
of cattle and sheep reared is high. 
Tliere are no manufactures of import- 
. The only building of histone 
import IS Kinross House, erected for 
the Duke of York (James If) m the 
event of his being debarred from the 
Engfish throne Royalty never occu- 
pied It. The capital is Kinross 
Area. 82 sq m ; pop (1031) 7454 

B3sss)e. town and seaport of co. 
Cork, Irish Free State PishiDg is the 
only industry of any account In 1380 
the combined French and Spanish fleets 
were beaten m the harbour by the 
English. I33P (1923) 2870 

Kioto, see Kyoto. 

Kipling. RudysTd (5. 1S05). British 
author from JBS2 to 1880 lie was en- 
gaged on joumalutic work in India, 
and m 1S86 published DepartmeiiM 
r>iUus This was followed rapidly by 
/’/aiH Teles /re« the Jitlls, 1887, 
S.i«ier$ Three : In Wat* and Il’Aile , 

The Slery e/ lie Cad^byf . Under the 
DecJjrs : the rh.snum Jiteishev (MI 
nobli.-.bed in 1688). and II « Uti/ie 
U'in4u. 1849 Kipling then made ft 
tour of China. J»iun, and America, 
and haallv came to CngUnd and in- 
ccrporatcl Iu» exi^ricncts m hnmiea 
lah/s. IWX> ...... 

In isOl appeared Li/*s liandieap. 

The Lteht leel I eiled. h« only Icng 
DOivl. end The A’a-trMa. wnlten 
in collaboration with Wolcott 

*^%^meof \-e«e, Parra^hRsemt V/tl- 
Udi. appeartd in Ib 92. and was fol- 
lowe.1 10 IS93 bv InerUmt, 

another cotlcorion ol short stories. In 
IS91 sod 18” arpe-tred respi^^vrly 
the /•«••'« and the 

rK>''» liaeh III another s'oiome 
U vi'rsc. 1h, Se^en Sen., and la 1897 

C£>f l|«twi Ai>w (I'.tOl). ts rejanJM 
tn laaa.Y quarters a* hii hi-^U^ 

/«ilS«S'f'riri(l!Kr2) _ 

wrthfnaoycfcirniia? • 'ej 

t*«beasith.ot^iti«l(. • , C-r 

110031 Is another ) .■ . 


Kifdicn Middens 

Ivitchcntr wius Lord RobfrtsV .diicf- 
of-stiiff, became comimmdcr.in-chirf 
m mno. aiul in M-orltraanlibo fasliion 
"■■ar to n clmo in 
!,nnn 'h='>"''«i«'der-m.cbicf in Imlia 
{lfl<i*-P) lie gave adfiitiinial proof of 
Ins great organising abilities bv his rr- 
arrangcineiu of the British anil native 
irtKips. He v.-as ninrlo ricI(J-irian,hal in 
Htnfi. and was appointed comniandcr- 
in-cJnef and High Commissioner in the 
Mediterranean, b'rom Iflll to lObf 
Kitchener was Consul-General in 
KfTvpC where )w wa.*, a wise arlininis- 
trator of internal affairs, and \va.s 
chiefly rc.sponsihIc for pre.sorving the 
pc.acc of Egypt during the Tripoli 
and Balkan wars. At the outbreak of 
tho World War Kitchener (who had 
just been 
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Kiuta'sng- 



created a n 
carl) wa.s ap 
pointed See- 
re t a r y o . 
State for War 
andsetaliout 
the prepara 
tion of an 
ad equate 
field force . 

Lora Kildinicr. He recruited 

. - nnet cr^^'lu 

ised a voluntary army of three 
million men ivlio were popularly 
known as Kitchener’.s .Army." His 
relatioM with his fellow members of 
the Cabinet wore not always .smooth. 

lutchenor saw clearly, as many of 
his colleaguc.s did not, that the\var 

and that the general optirai.stic reliance 
upon lielp from Russia was misplaced 
In June 1010 Kitchener set out on a 
mission to Russia on H.M.S. Hampshire. 
the ship struck a mine, and practically 
those on board perished 
Kitchen Middens, or Shell Mounds 
name given to the refuse heaps of 
prehistoric man. Tliey arc universal 
in distribution. In Britain they arc 
found in Devon, Cornwall, and Scot- 
mnd, and they are also common on 
the Continent, and in America, Japan 
and Australia. They may be 300 


\mrds long and 70 yttrdP vride, aelii’c in, 
l-lorida laivcral are as nlucli n.S 40 dt. 
high. Middens were proved > to' bo ; 
artilicial by the finding of remains of ’ 
nnitnals which never frequent the same : 
habitat, and which were all nuire or - 
less adult, and by the burnt character . : 
of some of the stones and :earih.i 
They often contain stone and wood im-: 
plciiicnts. .Middens am generally nc.-w , 
the co.T.st and are still constructed by;., 
some peoples backw.ard in development. ', 
Kite, mediiim-.sittal bird of prev, .. 
formerly abundant in Great Britain y 
in the Middle Ages ; tlic common 
scavenger of fown.s, but now almost 
exterminated in this country by game- , 
keepers. Tho body is reddish browu, 
the bead grey, and tho tail forkcil. 
ilic ne.s-t, usually m.tde of twigs,- is 
lodged in tho fork of a tree,. 'I'here;.. 
are many related species found in Asia ’■ 
and Africa. 

Kite-flying, the practice of flying • 
light wooden frames covered with., 
paper or thin cloth, attached to long " 
cords, has been popular in tho Far .,' 
East, from very- early times. In Chin.'i- 
thc 9th day of the 0th month is jur- 
ticularly devoted to kite-flying, and , 
persons of all ages andcla,sses takop.art. ' ' 

Kites were used in meteorological' 
experiments by Benjamin E'ranldin in 
1752. Large man-lifting kites have been 
used for purposes of military' ob.scn'a-; 

any great success. 

Kites, a .slang stock-exchange term 
for paper credit not backed by com-', ^ 
morcial transactions, and especially' for • 
Accommodation Bills, or loans in the , . 
form of bills. 

Kit-fox, scf Fox. 

Kittiwako, n medium-sized gull, dis- 
tinguished by' the absence of tho back- 
toc on the foot. It is entirely marine; : 
orecding on sea-clills, not inland- bn 
moors or marshes like most , of . the i!' 
British species. It occurs on both thb j 
American and European coasts • of the ; 

N. Atlantic. 

Eukiang, a port, on the yang-tzc,'.' 
Ehina, connected by rail aViUi Na"' 
cnang. The exports jirc . green /tea, ! : 
beans, camphor, cotton, and paper. 
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Kuikiang is a collecting centre and 
clcanng-house for tea, which is ex- 
tensively cultivated in the district. 
Top. (1631] 80.106 
Qwi, flightless bird, about as big 
as an average-surd domestic fowl, 
restricted to New Zealand, and 
usually regarded aa belonging to Oic 
same group as the cassowaries and 
ostnehes. though di/fcnng from them 
in many respects. ITiere is nocxtcrnal 
trace of wings, but the legs are power- 



are very similar In appearance and 
habits. 

Kial Imuk (anc i/n/ys), longest 
nver in Anatolia, rising in liic Kiril 
Dagh. and pursuing a tortuoua 600 -jt)- 
course S W. to Lat. 35’ E . when it 
bears N , then E to the Black Sea. 

KlagenfurC, capital of Canntlua, 
near the Yugoslav (rontier. S Austria. 
Its surroundings are mainly agri- 
cultural, with occasional fointral 
deposits. Foundries and the niaou- 
facture of white lead form its major 
industries. Tlic /.au/fiaut, where the 
Corinthian Estates held their meetings, 
dates from 1501. the Museum Riidclfi' 
num contains many fine exhibits. An 
obelisk commemorates the Peace of 
Pressbiirg (1805). Pop. (1023) 27.423 

Klaipeda (Ger. A/frurl). the port of 
Litbuduia, on the Baltic . fonnctly a 
Oerm.an loivn, its population is siilJ 
predominantly German. It was 
founded m 13t>3, aud was a rromueot, 
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member of the Hanseatic League. 
There is a good natural harbour, 
although ice-breakers are needed dur- 
ing tile first 3 months of the year. 
There are some local industries, includ- 
ing brewing, shipbuilding, chemicals, 
soap, and arnber, but the town is 
mainly an entrepdt between Poland, 
Riowsia. and the rest of Europe, the 
main goods handled being timber, 
gram, and fisli 7op (1630) 37,100 
Klaproth. Hartm Heinrich (1743- 
1817). German chemist lYofessor of 
Chemistry in the University of Berlin, 
be was an opponent of the phlogiston 
theory (g e ) He discovered new ele- 
ments. amongst which are uranium, 
titanium, and tclliinum. Much of his 
fame rests on his niiiserous accurate 
analyses of vanous mmerats 
KMber, Jeas-Baptiits (1753-1600), 
rreoch general. Born at Strasbourg, 
he entered the Austnan Army lie 
returned to Prance in 17S3, and took 
a distinguished part m tlie opening 
stages of the French Revolutionary 
Wars, in the Netherlands He went 
as Napoleon's second-io<onimand to 
Egypt, later taking command and 
winomg a brilbant victory at Helio- 
polis. He NV.is tnutdered by a 
inameiuke in Cairo 
Kleisl, Heiorich Wilhelta von 
(1777-1811), German author, publish^ 
his first tragedy, Di« Famihe Schro^- 
enitriR.in I6U3 Many other tragedies, 
influenced by the romantic Sturm utiJ 
Drang movement, followed ; also 
severM comedies /-Viiu von Hamburg 
(pulriished 1821) was his greatest 
tragedy, and Der eerbrorbent Jfrug 
(1811) his best comedy. 

EhBger, Max (1857-1920). German 
artist. Klinger's drawings, when ho 
exhibited at the age of 21. caused con- 
siderabto sensation m lietlia, their 
vioteot ececatneity le.adiiig even to 
OMnsatiODs of insanity; and this was 
cmly tlio first of a series of outbursts 
produced by his work from time to 
tune. Ewimplrs of his highly im- 
aguiative and rather morbid paintings 
and drawings are contained m most of 
the put^ic galleries of Germany, and 
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include Pieta and Christ in Olympus, to tubercular disease. Displaccmcnl 
He also produced a number of pieces of of a cartilage commonly results from 0 
sculpture and his Salome and Cassan- sprain of tlie knee. It is attcndc<l.bj 
dra arc in the Leipzig Museum. sudden severe pain, and the , kn« 

Klipspringer, a small antelope found becomes partly locked in a bent posi- 
in rocky hiils all over Africa S. of the tion, but may suddenly become free 
Sahara, but not in the Congo Forest, again, Tlie limb should be, kept at 
It is distinguished by its coarse, pithy rest until inflammat'on has subsided 
hair, and by its habit of walking on the and then immobilised in plaster, ol 
e.Ntremc lips of tlie hoofs, which arc Paris. An operation may bo .neccs- 
truncated to give foothold on tlie sary. A foreign body in the -joint 
smallest lodges of a precipice. produces similar symptoms. Tubor- 

Klondikc, a district, in the Yukon ciilosis of the knee usually comcs.on 
area, M.W. Canada. The discover}’’ of gradually, the knee becoming white, 
gold in tlie rivers in 1800 led to an smooth, and swollen. Fluid collects, 
enormous inihi.x of Ireasurc-huntcr.s, forming an abscess, and the joint.may 
and until 1010 a large amount of gold become completely deformed. The 
w’as produced. As the output fell, condition may be cured by resting the 
the population di-spcr.sed. until Iiaw- limb in the c.nrly stage.s and building 
son, once a thriving town, dsvindlcd to up the general health, 
a village. The present gold output is Kneller, Sir Goflirey (1048-1723), 
very small. portoit painter, was bom in LObcck 

Klopstook, Friedrich Gottlieb (1724- and studied in Holland and Italy. ' .Ho 
1803), German poet, author of the great came to England at the ago of-26, and 
religious epic, Dcr Messias (1748-73), after the death of Lely, became the 
which he planned at school, under the foremost portraitist in the country, 
influence of Milton. His uTiting.s also He was Court painter to Charles 11, 4° 
include several dramas and some Willi.-im III, who knighted him, and to 
beautiful odes. George I, who gave him a baronetcy. 

Eluck, Alexander H. E. von (1840- Examples of his work can be seen at 
1033), iYussiaii General, bom at Hampton Court and in the National 
Munster, Westphalia. He fought in the Portrait Gallery. Plis style wafe to 
Austro-Prussian War (1800) and the some extent modelled on that of Fan 
Franco-Prussian War (1870); be- Dyck, and was similar tliough inferior 

coming Inspector-General of the Eighth to that of Lely. 

.'Vnny in 1014. In the World War lie Knight, Dame Laura {nie Johnson), 
led the Army of the West in the ad- English painter, trained at Notting- 

vanco on Paris and the Marne, but was ham School of Art and at the Royal 

forced to v.dthdraw to the Aisne (1914). College of Art in S. Kensington. She 

He was wounded in the front trenches first exhibited at the Royal Academy 

in March 1915, and retired 18 months in 1003, and her paintings of. circus 

later. life, of landscapes with figures; and 

Knee, a hinge-joint, formed by the portraits are well known and iridcly 

femur, tibia, and patella {see Skece- admired for their liveliness and ffosh- 

TO.x). Its movements are more com- ness of colour and treatment. -Sbe 

plex than the ordinary hinge motion, became an A.K.A. in 1927 and D.B-E- 

i the condyles of the femur partly in 1929; e.xamples of her work lianS 

! rolling, partly sliding over the flat in many Englisli and colonial public 

i surfaces on the upper end of the galleries. Her husband, HnroW/Dn'g^rf' 

tibia, being accompanied by a certain is also a well-known painter, and be- 

amount of rotation. The bones of the came an A.R A. in 1928, . 

joint ?9;e..j30und together by. very Knighthood. The word " knight,' 
slrr . ■’ ‘ cuLj, so tliat it is seldom as may be seen from its Latin and 
■ *• is liable to iniurv anrl KrpnrVi on„;,r=lrvr,tu aTirt eUcvalicr; 
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u-asonginallyassocatevlwitha mounted 
soldier : and, "unce only the more well- 
to*do could afford to maintain a horw 
for purposes of war, the term naturally 
acquired the connotation of some 
deftrec of nobility Knighthood from 
early times cam^ with it the blessing 
of the Church, and an obligation to 
live up to certain ethical standards 
which can best be described as those 
by which a " goiiUeman " governs his 
life; and, with the Crusades, the re-; 
iigious aspect of hiughthood received 
a very definite impetus From the 
time of the Crusades, too, various 
orders of knighthood begin to be dis- 
tinguishetl, < g Knights Banneret and 
Knights Bachelors, Knights Templars, 
Knights Hospitallers, and the Teutonic 
Knights of the Cross (sm separate 
headings for the last three of these) 
With the decay of feudalism, knight- 
hood gradually lost both its military 
and its religious associations , and to- 
day the title of ■■ knight ” Is one cod- 
feiTcd by the sovereign as a reward for 
some si^al public or political sersnee 
lies Tn«9 CofaTEav Tnias). 
There still exist various orders of 
knighthood, many of which have the 
traditions of centuries behind them 
The British orders of knighthood in- 
clude those of the Garter, the Thistle. 
St. I’atnck, the Bath, the Star of 
India, St Michael and St, George, 
the Untish Empire, and the Indian 
Empire Among the famous con- 
tinental orders are those of the Holy 
Ghfist (France , abolished 1830) ; the 
Golden Fteeco (Spain and Austria ) ; 
the Elephant (Denmark) , St Hubert 
(Bavana) ; the Annunziata (Italy) , 
the Scraplnra (Sweden) , and the 
French Legion of Honour 

Knig hts Hospitallers (or a) 

St. John of JerHSaUm], originally one 
of the three great military orders of 
crusading times, others being the 
Knights Templars and the Teutonic' 
Knights of the Cross (?7v) The 
Order was founded in the 11th cent to 
protect Christian pilgrims visiting the 
Holy Sepulchre. The Order became 
sema-rtli^us, supetvi- ■•Hurcls of 


v Knights Templars 

Its own IQ Jerusalem, and semi- 
tnilitary. taking an important part m 
the defence of Acre The kni-jlits took 
the i-Jand of Khoiics in the Iftb cent 
and held it till 1S33, when, upon its 
capture by the Turks, the Order was 
forced to move to Malta, where it 
Roveroed until Napoleon’s occupation 
(1708) Accordingly the Order was 
frequcotly named the Knights of 
Ithmles and Malta They gained great 
wealth and power, taking over many of 
the forts and possessions of the Km^hts 
Templars (?»), on their suppression 
inlSIS Ihcy dedicated themselves to 
the service of the sick, vowed poverty, 
chostitv, and obedience, and were dis- 
tinguished by a black cloak with a 
white Maltese cross on the breast In 
1870 tbe headquarters were settled m 
Rome The English Order of the 
Knights of St. John was reorganised on 
a purely charitable basis in 1827, and 
now manages a street ambulance ser- 
vice and a charitable distribution to 
convalescents Its headquarters aru 
10 Clerkenwell, London See also St. 
John A»wvlahce Associatiok 
Knights o! UalU and of Bbodes, see 
Kniohts Hoshisllbrs 
Knights Templars, most famous of 
meducvBl military Orders, which also 
included the Knights HospitaUen. and 
the Teutonic Knights of the Cross 
(77 s' ) : founded in 1118-13 by 3 French 

koights lighting IQ the Holy Eand. 
As Foot Soldiers of the Holy City, they 
vowed to maintain free passage for 
pilgrims Baldwin 11 of Jerusalem 
gave them part of his palace as head- 
quarters. while the church and convent 
of tbe lemple gave them a furtlicr 
boflding and their later n.une. Pope 
Ifonorius II placed the koights under 
the rule of St. Benedict in the middle 
of the 12 th cent , and made their dis- 
tinguishiug mark a white mantle, to 
which a red cross was later added 
TbeOrder rapidly gamed wealth, lame, 
and high esteem. It was nominally 
rated by the Chapter of Knights. 
Consulerable possessions came into its 
hands. In 1187 the Grand blaster leif?' 
JenisMem and settled in Acre, ‘ ' 
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moving to Limisso. Tlic Order dis- 
tingiiislicd itself in successive crusades. 
In 1807, at tlie instigation of Philip le 
Bel of Franco, tlic Grand Master r^’as 
summoned to Europe, allegations of 
heresy were brought against the Tem- 
plars, those in France were arrested, 
the Grand Master executed, and in a 
few years the Order had completely 
died out. In Portugal those of its 



Tcrnpic Church, I^ondofi, jointly owned by the 
Middleanci InneT Temple, built by the Knights 
Templars. It is a fine specimen of early Gothic 
architecture and dates from the ll!th-13th cents. 

members remaining became the Order 
of Christ. 

Knis, a fortified town, on the 
rail from Split (Spalato), Yugo- 
slavia, 20 m. N.E. of Sibenik. It 
is in a fertile agricultural region. 
Pop. c. 23,000.. 

Knitting, making chains of loops, or 
stitches, generally with two needles. 
There are only t%vo stitches in knitting, 
plain and purl — all other patterns are 
made by variations, and by increasing 
(knitting into the back as well as the 
front of the same stitch, or by putting 
the wool over the needles) and de- 


creasing (knitting two stitebei; b 
gethcr, or by knitting two stitclns as 
bringing the first over the second, : 
in casting off). 

Some of the most simple patten 
are the garter stitch, plain knitting 
stoclcing stitch, 1 row plain, I ro' 
purl ; basket stitch, 4 stitches plaii 
4 purl for 4 rows, then 4 purl, 4 plai 
for 4 rows. This last can bo knitte 
with a larger number of stitches tha 
4, knitting the same number of row 
as there arc stitches in tlic rib. Mo‘ 
stitch consists of 2 rows, the first ; 
plain, 1 purl, and the second 1 purl, 
plain. When knitting on 4 needles, o 
on a circular needle, plain knitting ha 
the same effect as stocking stitch don 
on 2 needles. 

Machine hnitling, though muc 
younger than the cognate art c 
weaving, nevertheless dates back t 
1580, when the first knitting machin 
was invented. Knitting itself is -no 
loiown with certainty to have existe 
at an earlier date than the 5tli cent 
A.t)., actual loop fabrics of that, dait 
having been discovered. Hand Imittini 
was not introduced into England unti 
the 15th cent. Knitting and crochetini 
are the two metliods of forming loo] 
fabrics by liand, and probably tii 
latter, which is simpler in principl 
than the former, preceded it. Th 
corresponding terms used in machin 
work are framework, or wefi knitting 
and warp knitting. ■ • 

In weft knitting the tabric is mad' 
up of TOWS of loops which join b; 
interlacing. 

The Reverend William Lee wai 
apparently the first person to con 
struct a luiitting machine. . Hi; 
machine was successful, and con 
talned many constructional elemonfc 
still in use to-day, including. 
bearded needle ; but he was given nc 
opportunity to empl 03 ' it. , ' 

The development of the kriittinj 
machine was continued in England 
tliroughout the I9th cent. ' 

There are three fundamental type^ 
of loop formation, corresponding ; tc 
the bearded needle, the latch needle, and 
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the bi-paritte tiitSi. The latch-needle 
tTpe of machine is the most largely 
as^. In every type of machine there 
must he a needle for every loop, in 
which respect machine knitting difiera 
from hand knitting Although power 
was applied to knitting machines at 
quite an early date, and sncccssfoUy 
^m c. 1650, band-driven machines are 
still largely used for many purposes, 
especially where the highest class of 
work is required. The simplest ty|>e of 
machine is the hand etreuJar ktiiliing 
machine, which normally produces 
tubular work, but can also turn out 
Bat, selvedged fabric. Another type of 
machine worked by turning a handle, 
is the flat hHtUing macAina, also work- 
ing with latch ncMtcs, and eaceedingty 
adaptable, since it can produce a large 
range of fabrics of any desired width. 

The Jacquard mechanism for con- 
trolling knitting machines is applied, 
in the sane way as ia weaving, to 
enahio any desired pattern to be ob- 
tained by a selection of particular 

The machinery used m the mann- 
factare of knitted goods works at very 
high speeds, and like modem auto- 
matle looms requires no skilled at- ' 
tendance, a single girl being able to 
attend to 6 or 8 machines. Such a 
machine making bose may make 80,000 
stitches a minute, turning out a com- 
plete stocking in a few minutes. 

Consult : John Chamberlain and 
James Henry Quilter, Kmlled Fabriet 
(London, 1024). 

Knoblock, ^waid (h. 1874], drama- 
tist, born in New York. His works in- 
dude fl/f/esr<>»ss(191S)and London Lile 
(1924) in collaboration with Arnold 
Bennett; TheGiiodCompaniom{l93l), 
with J. B. Pnestley; Lrmreng (1932). 
with Beverley Nichols; the dramatisa- 
tion of Vicki Baum's Grand 
and A. J. Cronin's Hailer't Caetle 
(1932) : and original plays, of which 
Ktsmel (19111. A/y Lady'sDreii (1914). 
and Mumsee (1020) are the best known. 

TTni wHn g, ut AnTI-ICnOCK AGSNTS. 

EnoUfs, (1) Sir Franda (c. 1314- 
1590], English statesman, M.P. In 
EV— 10 
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1542. and Served in the army against 
Scotland 1547. He fled the country 
on the accession of Mary, ov« mg to his 
Protestantism. Under Queen Eliza- 
beth be held ofEce as a Pnvy Councillor 
and Vke-Chambcrlam of the Royal 
Household. He was sent on several 
important missions, and was given the 
charge of Mary, Queen of Scots, during 
her imprisonment (2) Francis, 1st 
Viscount (1837-1924), Gentleman- 
usher to Queen Victoria ; Croom-in- 
waiting to King Edward VII when 
Prince of Wales ; Private Secretary to 
King Edward (1870-1910), and to 
King George V (1010-13); Lord-in- 
waiting to Queen Alexandra. Baron, 
1002; Viscount. 1911. 

Enorr. Lndwig (1859-1921). German 
chemist, studied at various German 
universities, and after bolding various 
teaching positions finally received the 
post of Iwofessor at the University of 
lena. which he held till his death. 
Kno^s work was almost entirely in 

S ame chemistry. In addition to the 
ation and synthesis of a large num- 
ber of compounds, including anti- 
pyrine (4 o.). ho did a considerable 
amount of research on the problem of 
tautomerism (f.v.). He also earned 
out iavestigabons on the morphine 
alkaloids. 

Knot. A knot in a cord or rope 
may be mads either ia the end of the 
rope, between two ropes, or on a loop in 
the middle: in all cases such a shape is 
given that, either owing to friction, or 
to geomelncal necessity, tension can 
be pot oa the rope in one or more 
directions without slipping occurring. 
The sailor applies the term tend to the 
knotting together of two rope ends, 
and to attaching a rope to a spar 
or other solid object. Nevertheless, 
the most familiar knot, the ree/ iHot, 
is the means used for tying together 
two reef points on a sail In taking in a 
reef. This is the most suitable knot 
for the purpose, sinco it cannot riip, and 
yet docs not jam, but can be readily 
ni^oiie by pulling one of the free 
ends backwards. 

Ropes are spliced together by two 
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types oi spUce. the long sptito and the 
short splice. Both types require the 
rope to be untwisted over a certain 
distance, the two ends being put to- 
gether with the strands altematins 
with one another The short splice is 
formed by plaiting the ends in and out 
of the untwisted parts of the two ropes 
for two or three turns, then cutting 
away half the thickness of the ends and 
continuing the plaiting for a few more 
turns. In the long splice a strand of 
one rope is laid into the other rope, one 
strand of the latter teing untwisted 
for that purpose. When ihis has been 
continued for a distance several times 
the thiclcncss of the rope, the two 
strands are knotted together with a 
single knot, and the ends plaited in 
The same proeeis is then earned out 
with one strand of the second rope, 
and the rwult is a joist which is 
^ra^esUy no thicker than the ongiaal 

^Ot. one of the pIo\er family, rather 
larger than a nipo. but uith shorter 
legs and bill, and the back mottled 
black and white It bre^s in the 
Arctic, and is a vnnter visitor to our 
shores. 

Enot-grass : (1) A small rare p^t 
found in boggy ground in the W. of 
England, representing a family of 
plants from S. Europe and N Africa, 
idth slender tanglwl stems of reddish 
colour and sessile leaves and whorls of 
white flowers (21 A weed of waste 
ground and roiiasldes. wholly un- 
related to the former, with long pros- 
trate Of erect stem bearing narrow 
elliptical leaves and siinute flesh- 
coloured or greenish flowers (3) 
Cultii-atcd plant related to (2), of »-ery 
varied eppearance, usually known as 
Polygonum 

^oat,awhip formerly used in Russia 
for flogging criminals A common form 
consist^ of a wooden handle to which a 
Ifl-in. lash of raw hide was attached, 
ending in a metal ring to which other 
lashes were tied, each ending in a ting 
and a hook. 

Knowles, James Sheridan (1T8^ 
1802), English dramatist, eras the 
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author of many plays, popular in his 
own day They include Tell 

(1823), The Hunchback (1832), and 
The Love Chase (1637). 

Knox, Edmnnd George Talpy (p. 
1881), English humorist; bc^me 
Editor of Punch in 1D32. His worLi 
include Parodies Regained, It Occurs 
to Me, Here's Misery. Slight Imitations, 
and many other collections of humor- 
ous articles and poems. He is the son 
of the Rt Rev Bishop E. A. Knot, 
D.D., and a brother of Father Ronald 
Knox. 

Knox, John (c 1505-1572), Scottish 
religious reformer, He was taken 
prisoner by the rrroch m 1547 and 
sentenced to work in the gaUeys on the 
Loire. Released after 2 years, be 
became a beensed preacher at Ber^ck, 
but upon the accession of Mary* Tudor 
he fled at^oad, and came under 
Calvin's influence at Geneva. >Vhen 
be returned to Scotland id 1555 he was 
granted pennissioa to preach tbrougb- 
out the S of Scotland for a few months 
The enthusiasm with which be was 
received ensured the Anal triompb of 
Protestantism in Scotland Mary of 
Lorraine, however (who was acting as 
Regent lor Mary Queen of Scots), 
prMibited the leformed preaching m 
the country. In 1500, Knox was ap- 
pcMoted miuister at Edinburgh, and it 
was in this year that he and other 
Protestants taadc their confession of 
faith. With the return of .Nfary Stuart 
to Scotland in the following year, 
Knox's cause received a set-back, but 
was ncTertheless accelerated through 
the Queen's Ul-fortune and Darnley't 
murder. When the Queeo escapeil 
to Dunbar. Knox retired to St. 
Andrews. 

Ills miMt famous works are The 
First Blast of the Trumpet Against Iks 
Monstrous Regiment of ll'emra (IWS) 
and hiS Hiitorte of the Rijoemshon la 
SaFland (]58t) llis collected works 
were issued (0 vols ) in 1S48-8. 

&iot. Rev. P-onald A. (6. I8S8}. 
Englah author and Roman Cathc^w 
priest, was a brilliant scholar at Eton 
a^Oafo^. llis works include detee. 
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fiooK ‘ Footsteps at the Lock 

(1028) : sermons on the Catholio faith: 

*■” Satire (1028), nntl 

Caliban tn Grub Street (1030). 

TT '<■ town in Tennessee, 

u.b.A., on the Tennessee R. The 
manufactures are mainly to.xtilcs, iron- 
loundmg and making of household and 
omco furmturo. Near by arc coal 

iron, zinc, and copper mines, and' 

marble quarries. There is a State 
University, founded in 170d. Ron 

(10.30) 10r,,802. 

Knucldolioncs, a very old game prob- 
ably of Asiatic origin, and popular in 
ancient Greece and Rome. Five small 
pieces of bone or metal are tossed into 
the air and caught on the back of the 

v^wiVo by 

™DSo”r." • ■ 

o Sydney George Holland 

o? thlT"2‘ (18CG-1031), clmirmarl 
vLil” Hospital for over 30 

foi?' /f= “"f *ban £0 millions 

”Pbcop and improvement 

thereby cnrnmg the sobriquet " The 

from n “-and clianged it 

^ badly run, second-rate iSstitu- 

tion to one of tlio best-equipoed 

hospitals m the world, with\ well. 
known medical school attached. He 
joined it in ISOC after G years of 
reforming the Poplar Hospital 
procl^uced a "bombshell report" on 
lia condition, and began a work in 

'^*‘b his 

Koala, an Australian marsupial (g.v.), 

known frorn 

i‘'h ^ likeness 

\ a small 

r f 


bear as the 
" Native 
Bear." It is 
rather larger 
Koaln. Jban a cat, 

clumsily built, and has largo hair^cam 
visib% tail' 

of which it almost exclusively fr"d"s!l& 


Koh-J-Door.-; 
Only One young one is bom at h finic, 
and this, after staying a few, months inl> 
its mother’s pouch, climbs . on to Ink.'; , 
shoulders to be carried. . 

Kob, medium-sized African antelope '; 
(q.v.) ranging from Seneganibia to >; - 
Kenya, and related to the walcrbucks, t 
but smaller, being c. 3 ft, .at the'-; 
shoulder. . , ; ' 

Kobe, a seaport totvn on-.tlic -Biy ;:. 
?. Hoh.shu, Japan. Ship- i: 

building is the principal industry.^ The; ' 
main interest of the town authorities -. . 
IS being dirccled to land reclamation'.', 
and an extension of the port, owing to 
the fact that the Yokohama - earth- . 
quake of 1023 deflected most of .its ’ , 
trade and commerce to Kobe, which .■ 
has excellent rail connections and a:/:' 

I fine harbour. Pop. (10.30) 787,010., . 

Koblenz, scff Cohlenz- . ■ 

Koch, Robert (1843-1010),- German 
scientific ■' ' 

bacteriolo- 
gist. Koch 
commenced 
work with a 
micr oflcopo 
andafcwkit- 
chenutensihs, 
but he iso- 
lated bac- 
teria, grew 
pure cultures 
oi them, and 
made micro- 
photographs. 



Dr. ICocli. 


triumph is the isolation, ; 
oi the tubercle bacillus (the germ of 


.>t*wiiU3 (the germ of 
consumption) and his Invention off 
the tuberculin test, by which herds of '■ 

cattle arc now tested. . ' 

Kock, Charles Paul do (1704-1871)'; .'; 
ronch novelist, was tlio author of- 
Goor^fe (1820), /« Savovard} 

life ' other novels of Parisian. 

Kodnk, see Camera. ' , , 

^or Fa.sliodn 

in.r?nr diamond, weigh-. .> 

c.arats, now set in the State, :. 
Q^uoon Mary (see Croww , , 
It engine, )y, weighed ,180: 

In 1730 it came .into the ■ 
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possession of K&dir Sbsh, and in 1610 orgask chenustTV. His theories met 
■was presented to Queen V*ctoria by with considcrabfe sueeess, and ha 
the East India Company. predicted the existence of the un- 

Eohitt&s, a gene:^ terra for moun* utown secondary and terriary alcohols 
tainous regions in Persia, difierent in ISSO. 

parts of Afghanistan, and the region KoichaV, Alexander Vasllierieh 
between Sind and lialuchistan. (167^10-0), Russian admiral, entered 

Soband. a tovm in Uzbekistan, the Navy at the age of 13, fought in 
U,S.S.K., Asia; a trading depfit lor the Rnsso>Japaneee War (lQO-t-5), 
Turkestan. Flour-milling and cotton- smd was in charge of a warship in the 
cleaning are among the foremost indus- Baltic in IDI4 He was given com- 
trics. Silkandrawcottonareexported. mand of the Black Sea Fleet in 1916, 
the town and district being dependent with the rank of rear-admiral. After 
upon European Russia for its manu- the Revolution be fought against the 
facturrd articles. It is a walled town Bolsheviks In Siberia, and was deciar^ 
with well-Lud-out suburbs, a strange Supreme Ruler of Russia by the Omsk 
tttiatnroof theancientaMthemodera. Covenunent in 1918. A brief success 
Pop. t. 70,000 was Irdlowrd by the collapse of Us 

Sols, a peninsula between the resislance to the Soviets in 1019, and 
A«tic Ocean and the White Sea, N. hia Government retreated for a while 
Soviet Russia. On its N. shore, called to Irkutsk, where he finally handed 
Murmansk, valuable fishing statioDS overbtspowentciDenikin(Ian. 1920). 
for seal, herring, and salmon are Ilewassuot by the Bolsbevusamontb 
located. The climate renders agn- later. 

culture practically uaposslbts, a lew Kolhapar; (1) The largest native 
potatoes and turnips being grown to State controllea by the Bombay 
a restricted area. Game is ^entiful Presidency, partly on the W. of the 
and varied, and native tnbes breed the Deccan and portly among the W, 
reindeer, levsstigabon has revealed Ghats. Timber, sugar-cane, and millet 
unsuspected iron deposits. Pearls are are the chief products, Kolhapur la a 
found in the riven Kola and Tuloraa. feudalssed State ruled by a dynasty of 
The population am mainly Lapps Raias descended from the early ruler* 
For adminutrative purposes it is part of the Mahratta confederacy. Area, 
of the Leningrad area. Muraan» is SBOO sq. m. : pop. e, 920,000. (2) 

the chief town. Area, 60,000 sq.m.; Capital of ()); there are textile, 
pop. e. 27,000. Mper, and pottery manufactures. 

Kola Rut, the nut of an African tree Pop r. 58.000 
now cultivated in the W. Indies and KoUontay, Alexandra Mikhailovna, 
Braril. The nut is about the size of the first woman to become ambassador 
a cbestnnt. and contains cafleine; it of a great Power. She was a staunch 
makes a ftimulatlaR drink. follower of the prc-\Var Menshevik 

Kolbs. Adolphe Wilhelm Hermann movement m Russia, but joined 
(1818>1884}. German chemist, who. in Trotsky in lOU, working abroad. At 
1812 became assistant to Bunsen, a the revolution of 1917she returned to 
post he retained for 0 years. He then Leningrad, where she entered the 
spent some time in £«ndoa and fn Bolshevik ranks, and did a great 
Brunswick, and in 1863 was appoiotM deal of public sreakiag She became 
ptofessoratLcipzig.wheTehereniained first People’s Cotnertutsar for Social 
until his death. Wellare in the new Govemment. In 

Koibe’s scientific activities may be 1082 she was sent to Norway as 
divided into three fields, those <4 Rossianrolittcal and trade representa- 
tcacher. scientific writer, arid chemical live, and la 1027 sh« went to Slevico 
research worker. In the last sphere bis as full Amliassador. After a few 
work was pnndpaUy eoaeeincd with month*' work she relumed to Russia, 
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and was later sent in the same capactU' 
to Denmark. 

Kolozsvar, see Cluj. 

Kojltsov, Alexei V. (1809-1 842), 
Kussian poet, of humble birth, was the 
author of many charming poems in 
peasant language, dealing with Ru.ssian 
peasant life. They appeared first in 
1835. His health was delicate, and he 
died early of consumption. 

KomUmo (Hung. Komdrom), river 
port at tlie confluence of the Vah and 
the Danube, in Czechoslov.akia. llic 
•soil is rich and the cereal cropimportant. 

Its industries are the building of small 
river craft, wine, fruit, and a little 
timber. During the Hungarian Revolt 
(1848-9) it successfully held outagainst 
the Austrians, owing to the genius of 
General Klaplca. By the Treaty of 
Trianon it was handed over to Czecho- 
slovakia. Pop. 21,140, of whom all 
save 4000 are Hungarians. 

Komintern, tlie Communist or Third 
International, Association of the Com- 
munist parties of all countries, founded 
m 1919 by Lenin, with its headquarters 
in Moscow, as a rival to the 
Second International. See also Com- 
munism. 

Komura, Marquess Jutaro (1865 
1011), Japanese statesman, born in 
Hiuga and educated at Harvard, 
U.S.A. He entered the Japanese 
foreign office in 1884, and was succes- 
sively chargd d'affaires at Peking, 
and minister in Washington, St’ 
Petersburg, and Peking. From 1901. 
and through the Russian War he was 
Foreign Minister, being Japanese 
delegate at tlie Portsmouth Conference 
(1905). He negotiated an alliance 
with England, and received a 1C C B 
Rom Edward VII. He was Ambassador 
in London from 1906 to 1908, and 
Foreign Minister again from 1.908 until 
X91 1. 

Kondyles, George (6. 1880), Greek 
statesman and general ; entered the 
Army and in 1905 fought as an 

irregular against Bulgaria. He served 
in the Balkan and World Wars, retiring 
as a colonel in 1920. In 1923 ho sup- 
pressed a revolt and entered Parliament 


KSnigsberg 
as a repjiblic.an. He formed a National ' . J 
Republican Part}', and joined, the. 
Government as Minister of the Interior, . 
He was bani.shcd by General Paiigalos v ' 
in 1926, but, returning, overthrew 
the liitter and became I’rime Minister,' ■■ 
promising to retire from politics after ; „ 
holding a fair election, aids he did, 
but a.ssumed opposition nctivitv shortly . 
aftenvards. He was Ministcr'for War 
under Tsaldaris in 1932. , ; . . -f 

Konia (or Konich) ■. (1) Vilayet of ■; 
Asia Minor. There arc two industric!;, 
carpet-making, and cotton and, silk 
goods : agriculture is practised by tlie '?■ 
majority of the popul.ation, .Wheat, r': 
o.ats, and rye, with cotton and poppy 
seeds for opium, are the main exports.*, 
Area, 18,000 sq. m. ; pop. (1927):, 
604,384. , ; 

(2) Town .and capital of the vilayet.' .7 
Its ancient name was Iconium. It ivas', v 
occupied by Barbarossa and .was a .*.; 
centre of art and literature until* an- ' ; • 
ncxed by tlie Turks c. 1476. It is on. 

Hie rail road to Istanbul and Bagdad, 
Pop. (1927) 47,495. See also IcoNlUM. ■ 
Kdnig, Karl Rudolph (1832-1901), * 

German physicist and inventor .of 
acoustic instruments, including tuning- 
fork.s and wave-sirens. 

Koniggratz, see Hradec Kralove.* *. * 
Edniggriitz [ke'nicratz], Battle ;of 
(July 3, I860) : the decisive battle of • 
the Seven Weeks’ War; the Prussians ' .i 
^21,000) under William I and The , ' 
Crown Prince succe ded in piercing tlie ■ . 
Austrian lines and driving them from 
their position with a loss of 20,000 killed . , ' 
and wounded and 20,000 prisoners. , :• 
A‘!o..callcd the Battle of Sadowa, ; ' 
EoMgsberg, port and capital of E. , 
y™ssiig Germany, on the Prcgel. . , It. ' :7 
IS mrtined and important commercially, , 
and industrially. Among its industries' .* ^ 
arc shipbuilding, railway rolling-sto.ck, , v,. 
toewing, pianos, and amber . goods.-;, . 
The sea-canal (20 m.) connccting.the > ' 
town with Pillau, the Baltic port, pro- i;,- 
wdcs a good outlet for its produce.:, 
iWnigsberg is an air-traffic cehtfe.;;::' 
incre are a university, castle,' and , 7- 
Gothic cathedral. Kant was bom hcro/^. ',, 

Pop. 311,620. , ., 
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KCnigSSee, lake ia Upper Bavaria, ostrich plaraes. Duriag the latter half 
S. of Salzburg, 1655 ft. above sea* of the 18th cent the territory was ia 
level. Its length is 6 m., and its the possession of Mehcmet Ah. and in 
greatest width just over a mile. Trout ISM came under the control of the 
are caught in its green waters The Sudan Covemnieat. Capital, CJ Obeid. 
limestone crags that surround the late Area (approx ). 130,000 sq. m. : pop. 
invest it with a beauty and grandeur. 671,000. 

making it an outstanding feature of Korea a penwsnlaof Asia, 

the German Alps. S. of Alanchuna. forming part of the 

Koran, the sacred book of the Japanese Empire since 1010, Area, 
Mohammedans. The word means 8.t,2f8sq m. ; pop. (I932j Sl.O3S.0OO. 

reading " or " recitation,” and is Capita], Keijo-fu ;&oul). In spite of 
more correctly written Kur'in or its distinctly mountainous character 
Qnr'dn. The work contains the reve* Korea is dedmtely an agricultural 
lations which are alleged to have country, half of its area being under 
come to Moharrimed through the Angel cultivation. Rice-growmg takes up 
Gabriel, and are given in one bundm ooe-ftued of the acreage tilled, the 
and fourteen sums, or chapters remainder being sown with barley. 
These suras bear distinctive headings, wheat, cotton, beans, and tobacco, 
the place of their ongin and the Coastal fishertes, particularly the 
number of ver<s. Islatn considers whale fishery, are steadily developing, 
the Koran to contain all knowledge. Special attention has for some time 
and *■ be who reads it with the desire been paid to frmi-growing and stock* 
of receiving a reward from God. and raising. 

with paUence, will receive to Paradise The minerals are gold (of which 
a Ilouri as wife.” Cod's revela- some is worked by foreign corpora* 
tioni to htobamRcd were not recorded tions), copper, iron, and coal. Towards 
in a book dunog the prophet's life- the M. of (be penmsola anthracite is 
tliaa • they wore noted down on any found. Interior commonication is in* 
material that happened to be at lund, diflerent. the roads oneveo. and the 
such as palm-leaves, stooes, leather, railway system |16SS n.) imperfect 
ate. It was the Khalif Abu Hater but improving. A large amount of 
(ajj. 033-631) who ordered the collec- produce-earryinR is restricted to oxen 
turn of the vsricnis fragmrats into and pack-horses in the hiUy areas, 
one book, destroying variant versions. The nven as a rule are only navigable 
The doctrines of the Koran are that a lew miles from the coast, except the 
there is one Cod. *' the Merciful. Yalo (Amook), Nafclong. and the 
the compassionate.” one true religion. Han. the latter being of coromercial 
and that the greatest of G^'e value tor quite ISO m. The open 
pri^hets were iloses, Christ, and porb are H in nuiuher, including 
Mohammed. Chcinolpo sod Fusan. There Is a 

The best-known English transiations uolwrsity at Seoul, and for Japanese 
are those of Sole, Rod well, and Afaraa- rducatioD 467 elemeataiy schmU, and 
duke l^ckllioll. for Koreans IITQ ordinary schools, sritb 

Sec Tk* Koeuu, Hi rempesif ian and medical, law. trchuieal, and industrial 
Uarhixf, by Sir W. .Muir, and TAa achotds. and 24 high schools lot 
Italy Qitr-an, Kilk Cngtitk Iranilalitn girls. 

and commtnitny (1917). by Mohammed The lauguage spoken bv the people 
'AD. h a eombioalion of Mongol-Tartar 

Eordotan. provioee of AnElo-rgytv- and Japanese, srilh Chinme words 
tian Sudan. Millet is cultivated la added, though moet oSdol correspon* 
certain regions; the chief sources of deoeols conducted ia Japanese. The 
Tevenue, however, are gum extracted Koreans form the bulk of the porula- 
tram the acacia, camel breediag, and tton. Since 1919 Korea has bora 
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treated as an integral part of Japan, 
and ^ IS split up into provinces for 
administrative purposes. Conditions 
and treatment since 1019 have left the 
Koreans with little individual freedom 
of speech, press, or movement. Harsh 
rale has strengthened the movement 
for independence. 

Consult : J. O. P. Bland, China 
Japan and Korea (1921) ; A. Ireland) 
The. New Korea (New York, 1927). 

Earner, Karl Theodor (1791-1813) 
German poet and soldier. His early 
works include comedies and tragediM 
(T/ie Green Domino and Rosamunde). 
He IS famous for his war-songs, \vritten 
during the campaign against the 
hrench (1813), which were published 
as Z-iwi! and Sword (1814). He was 
killed in battle. 

(I8j 3-1021), Ukrainian writer of novels 
and short stories. His works deal 
witii Russian peasant life, and include 
Stbcrxan Tales (1001), The Blind 
(1880 : English translation, 
loOO), and an autobiography (1910). 

Kosoinszko, Tadonsz (1746-1817) 
Polish statesman and general. Trained 
^ a soldier, in 1770 ho wont to the 
United States and fought on the 
colonists' side in the War of Inde- 
pendence. In the war of 1701 
behveen Poland and Russia, Kosci- 
uszko, at the head of a Polish army, was 
able to hold off the Russians. He 
tned 'without success to obtain help 
from France. He was placed in 
command of the Polish armies in 
1793, and was at first successful against 
the Russians. He was later defeated and 
captured at the battle of Maciejowice 
in 1794, and spent the rest of his life 
in retirement in France or on his 
Polish estates. 

Kosice (Hung. Kassa), town in 
Czechoslovakia, in the valley of the 
Hemad. Its industries are textiles 
timber, and breirfng, the bulk of its 
trade being done with E. Slovakia 
Pop. c. 44,000. 

Kosovo (or Kosovo-Polye), district 
on the Yugoslavian plain, ■with 
Pristina on its E., Prizren S., Mitro-I 


^88 ‘ ,;-kdtzBbne^: 

,^tsa N., and Ipek W. -In. 1389 the i 
Serbs suffered a crushing defeat: off',? 

Kosovo Plain at the .hands of the;* 
Turks. In 1448 a battle was ■ fought’. i 
here between the Turks . ;and ; theu 
Hungarians under John Hunyadi, who 
was forced to retire after -his i-Wal;'? . 
lachian .allies deserted to the ..Turks.;-.; 
-Hie district produces tobacco) grapes,, 
ncc. and pepper in large quantities. ?; ■ 
Kossuth, Lajos (1802-1894),: Hun-,, 
patriot. A lawyer, he entered 
T-K , "Syrian Diet, and advocated , 
L-iberal reforms and Magyar; -iiide-? 
pendence, but denied rights toi#e -. 
biav population. Hungary secured:: 
autonomy and a constitutional govern^ 
ment under the Habsburg monarchy. ';' 
vossuiui became Minister of Finance, 
len Pre^dent of the Committee- of ; 
^tional Defence, formed in fear of ah 
Croatian. General 
Emperor, Frands .. 
nkda\ the constitution ' 

Hiintl’ ? Russian army ihvaided , 
was appointed.:' 
1849, but abdicited in'.' 

^ General Gorgoi. The Huh-.-V 

'^'iteated; Kossuth fled " 
Imd “^>1® in Eng-:.; 

land and Italy for the rest, of . his 

iNDEreNDENCE. 

14^? Laurens (c. 1370- 5 

iMU), Dutch printer whose real name. • 

one ofthe earlife”""- ^ 
in uaraest known prmters, and . 

oricfnLl f was among ..the .:. 

Gattaro. ■: A . 

n^d ’ 

■KTicht 1 ibi,i‘“^ German plavr ..' 

Russian fuiu appointments ih. i 

Sde His works, ;. 

Lut he is motf V satires, ■: 

which mcludp^^'^™°“® dramas .; i. 

/ana Mmedies, Der WUi^y:? 

(English tensi'l.l!*'”'’ Stranger ■ 

fanmus pia^ 
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Eorno (OT /faunatV town on the 
Kiem«D, capital of Litboanta; a busy 
conjinefeial centre. It manufacture* 
Boap, candles, and a variety of metal 
goods. Considerable trade IS also done 
witbbone meal. TTiereis a university, 
new municipal buildings, and electric 
supply. It is the scat of the Govern- 
ment. Pop. 113,000. 

Eowtow (or Kotom), Chinese cere- 
monial bow. invoh'ing kneeling and 
toucbing the head to the ground. In 
modem slang “ to kowtow ” to any- 
one means to give way m a rather 
servile fashion. 

Eratt Paper, tt* CauttosB. 

Kragojavae (or KragouyevaU] ( kba - 
cW-vAVATaJ. town S. of Belgrade, 
Yugoalas-uu Ihe only industries are 
a atoall iron-foundry, cloth factoncs 
a eamung industry, and dour-cniUs, 
For long It has l^n an important 
military centre for infantry trainlog. 
There are a Byaantme catnedral and 
educational institutions. In the early 
IDth cent Kragujevae was the capital 
ot Serbia. A branch line connects 
the town witbl/ish, another imporuot 
military depot, on the railway to Soda 
(1031) 27,249. 

Krait, a very venomous but small 
raake, common la India, wbere it is 
freqncatly met with in bouses and, with 
the exeepdioD of the cobra. Is believed 
to kill more human beings than any 
other snake, Like the cobra, it belongs 
to the Colubiine group of poisonous 
snakes, its colour being brown or 
blackish streaked with white. 

Eialcen, Korwegiaa name for a sea 
monster of great size. Although 
its size and power of sinking ships 
were grossty exaggerated, the reference 
to its arms and its secretion which 
darkened the water suggests that the 
l^end was denved from reports of 
gigantic sqnlds (q.v.) in the N. 
Atlantic. 

Knunodar, town m the K. Cauca- 
sian area of U.S.SJ?., cm the Kuban R. 
Indnstnes are chemicals, glass, starch, 
tobacco, naphtha, and wheelwnghting. 
Outside Krasnodar is a research fruit 
farm. Railway position is good, Uncs 
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running to Baku and Rostov. Pop. 
(1936) 170,100. 

&asnoTOdslc. port on the Caspian 
Sea, ^ing Baku. Turcoman S S.R., 
Am. of increasing importance as a 
cotton centre between Asia and 
Europe. Ihip e 10,000. 

Srunoyarik, town, on the Yenisei 
R . in the Siberian region of the Rus- 
sian S.F.S R. Its recent development 
■a attributed to the advance of the 
railway system m this distant region. 
Wiitun the town are busy mamtioe 
shops, a porcelain factory, breweries 
and distilleries, and shoe and leather 
lactones. In the surrounding country 
gold ts miAcd. Pop. 73,3S3 

Eraisln. loonld Borisovich (1870- 
1930). Russian politician. After ex- 
pnlsion from the St. Petersburg Tech- 
nical Institute for political activity, he 
was arrested and bamshed many tunes, 
lie was a brilliant engineer as well as an 
ardent revolutionary. FoUowiag the 
November Revolution be organised 
mumtion supplies to the Red Army. 
He became People's Commissar for 
Trade and Isdustry under the Soviet 
regime, led a trade delegation to 
England in 1929, and after a period in 
Pans, was appointed Ambassador to 
London in 1935. On his death in 
London, his ashes were takes to the 
Kremib. Moscow. 

ErHeJ^ m Crbfelo. 

Kreisler, Fritz (5- 187S). one of the 
iDoet famous violinists of modem 
times, first toured as a prodigy with the 

K 'aoist Rosenthal, and won the Prix de 
ome at the age of 13. Has smee 
achieved a world-wide populanty, not 
only by his pbying. but also by bis 
attractive compositions aod transcnp- 

Eremlin, The, the nucleus around 
which Moscow has grown, first walled 
b the 18th cent. The present wall, 
1 J miles long and 65 it. high, was 
constructed by Italian architects at 
the end ^ the 15th cent, and has 16 
towers. Within the walls are palaces, 
churches, cathedrals, and an arsenal. 
Some of the palaces have been turned 
into museums, while ether buildings 
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treated as an integral part of Japan 
and IS split up into provanccs for 
admmistrativo purposes. Conditions 
1010 have left the 
o?Koe^"1 individual freedom 

of speech, press, or movement. Harsh 

f"r 

-/fL^flOoif 

^ INeiv York 19271 ’ 

K8rner, Earl Theodor (1791-1813) 
German poet and soldier. His earlv 
works include comedies and tr.agSS 
(TJic Green Domino and nosamwIdT 
He is famous for his war-songs written 

rrenen (1813) which wore published 

Sledin battle 

and short stones. His works deal 
with Russian peasant life, and include 
Siberian Tales (1001) The mr S 

1800rand^in^° V English translatiJn”! 
18M), and an autobiography (loioi 
Kosemszko, Tadcusz (1740-J8ni 
Polish statesman and general TrainAri 
as a soldier, in 1770 he wenf 
United States and foughron t^e 
colonists' side in the War of Inde- 
pendence. In the war of 1791 
behvocn Poland and Russia, K^sd 
uszko at the head of a Polish a^yZ% 

a i*o Russians. He 

taed wthout success to obtain helo 
from Franco. Ho was placed in 
command of the Polish armies n 
179^ and was at first successful against 
the Russians. He was later defeated and 
captured at the battle of Maciejowice 
m 1794, and spent the rest of his life 
in retirement in France or on hU 
Polish estates. 

Kosico (Hung, Kassa), town in 
Czechoslovakia, in the valley of the 
Hemad. Its industries are textiles 
timber, and broiring, the bulk of ife 
trade being done with E. Slovakia 
Pop. c. 44,000. • 

Kosovo (or Kosovo- Poly e), district 
■h the Yugoslavian plajn, with 


488 


, Eolieior,'' 


on inc X ugosiavian piam, with 
Pristina on its E., Prizren S., Mxtro- 


Vitsa N., and Ipek W. In 1380' the;?: 
aerlM suflered a crushing ; defeat 'oa -j 
uie Kosovo Plain at the hands of tlieri 
lurks. In 1448 a battle was' fought.-r 
fiere between the Turks . and . tlie ^ 
Hungariams under John Hunyadi, who' ; 
'as forced to retire after hW ,WaI->' 
^uian allie.s deserted to . the -Turks, a 
no district produces tobacco, grapes, -.f 
rice, and pepper in largo quantities. ; ? 

Kossnth, Lajos (1802-1894); Hun- 
ganan patriot. A lawyer, he entered, ;' 
tiio Hungarian Diet, and advocated, ; 

reforms and Magyar Jnde-. ;', 
pendence, but denied rights to the-:. 

av population. Hungary secured, 
autonomy and a constitutional govern-.. 

^ Habsburg monarchy. 

bixame Minister of Finance;;/. 

Committee ■ 'of -';. 
ai+TM I formed in fcarof an ; ) 

Teliai e Croatian, „ General 

Emperor, Franca, 
/l84Ri „ revoked the constitution;.' 
Hun.r-.’r,')"'^ n Russian army invaded..'.;; 
dict-i^n?^*- ^^°ssuth was appointed ;. 
fovour .r n abdicated, ■■■itf -; 

^ General Gorgei. The Hun- 

t^Turi,^''®’’® f cheated : ICossutlrificd 
lanj an^T^"? e.xilc in Eng- ', . ; 

life <5^ Gio rest of .his . 

Independence, ; ' 

14W^*^Di,i~K Eaurens (e. lSIO^r. ., 

was f printer whose real name v ;. 
on^ of tho „Janssocn. Kostcf , was 

in all printers/ and ^ 

aand von° Priodrioh Fer^- 

WTigh/°L, P«-1810), German play-;-: 
Russian appointments in.;.;, 

include His. works ;. 

Eut he is mo^f satires, %/- 

, which includp\n'^'”°“® drainas 

'/««g. T>ik Der Wilder:: 

(English Zl^'u^‘">^'^d.ThsStranstt-. , 
f^rmous pla^ Eis niSst :M 
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Ktmo (or Kaunas), town on the 
Niemen, capital of Lithuania; a busy 
commercial centre. It manufactures 
soap. Candles, and a variety of metal 
goo^. Considerable trade is also done 
with bone meal. There is a university, 
new municipal buildings, and electric 
supply. It M the seat of the Covera- 
ment. pop. 113.000. 

Kowtow (or Kolow), Chinese cere- 
monial bow. involving kneeling and 
touching the head to the ground. In 
modem slang " to kowtow " to any- 
one means to give way m a rather 
servile fashion. 

Kraft Paper, set Ceixclosb. 

Kragnlevae (or Kragauynali] (icita- 
gOO-vAv'ats], town S. of Belgrade, 
Yugoslavia The only industnes are 
a small iron-foundry, cloth factories, 
a canning industry, and flour-miils. 
For long it has bMn an important 
ndlitfciy centre for infantry frainiog. 
XJero are a Bysantioe cathedral and 
educational lastltntioos. In the early 
18th cent. Kngujevac was the capital 
of Serbia. A branch line connects 
the town with Nish, another important 
military depot, on the railway to Sofia 
Fop, (f93lf 27,243. 

Snl^ A very veaamoiu but smalt 
snake, common In India, where it is 
frequently met with in houses and. srith 
the exception of the cobra, is believed 
to kill more human beings than any 
other snake. Like the cobra, it belongs 
to the Colubrice group of poisonous 
snakes, Its colour being brown or 
blackish strealceri with white. 

Kraken, Norwegian name for n sea 
monster of great sue, Although 
its size and power of sink^g ships 
were grossly exaggerated, the reference 
to its arms and its secretion which, 
darkened the water suggests that the 
legend was derived from reports of 
gigantic squids (?.y.) in the N. 
Atlantic. 

Krasnodar, town in the N. Cauca- 
sian area of VS S R.,on the Kuban n. 
Industries are chemicals, glass, starch, 
tobacco, naphtha, and wheelwrightiog. 
Outside Krasnodar 1$ a research fniit 
farm. Railway position is good, lines 
l.V_16* 


® Kremlin 

tanning to Baku and Rostov. Pop 
(1929) 170,100. ^ 

KrasnoTodsk, port on the Caspian 
Sea, facing Baku, Turcoman S.S.R., 
Aria, of increasing unportance as a 
cotton centre between Asia and 
Europe. Pop. c. 10.000. 

Eraraorarsk; toun. on the Yenisei 
R . in the Sibenaa region of the Rus- 
sun S F S R Its recent development 
13 attributed to the advance of the 
railway system u this distant region. 
AVithin the town are busy machine 
shops, a porcelain factory, breweries 
and distiUeries. and shoe and leather 
factories In the surrounding country 
gold is nuced. Pop. 73,333 

iTrawin, Leonifi BoTisoTich (1870- 
1929), Russian politician After ex- 
pulsion from the St. Petersburg Tech- 
nical Institute for political activity, be 
was arrested and banished many times, 
ffewasa briiiiant engineeras weifas an 
ardent revedutionuy, Following the 
November Revelution he organised 
monition supplies to the Red Army. 
He became People's Commissar for 
Trade and Industry under the Soviet 
regime, led n trade delegation to 
England in 1930, and after a period in 
Pans, was appointed Ambassador (o 
London in 1925. On his death in 
London, his ashes were taken to the 
KremUo. Moscow. 

Krefeld, te* CxBrzLD. 

Ereirier, FriU (6. 1675), one of the 
most famous violinists of modern 
times, first toured as a prodigy with the 
r^anist Rosenthal, and won thePrix da 
Home at The age of 13. Has since 
achieved a world-wide popularity, not 
only by his playing, but also by bis 
attractive composiuoss and traoscrip- 
tsons. 

Kremlin, The, the nucleus around 
which Moscow has gTOwn. first wall^ 
in the 12Ui cent. The present wall, 

11 roiCes long and 95 ft. high, was 
coostructed by Italian architects at 
the end of the 15th cent., and has 19 
towers. Within the walls are palaces, 
cborches. cathedrals, and an arsenal. 
Some of the palaces have been tarned 
Into moseumi. while other buildings 
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treated as an integral part nf ; • V.Kofzebne 

and IS split up into Ipek W. .In 1389. the 

administrative purposes. Conditions ^'’^cred a crushingr defeat .bn 

and wns tte Kosovo Plain at the;hands^of the 


..v.,,.„„aLiai;ive purposes. Conditions “urea a crushingr defeat .on 

and treatment since 1919 have left the Plain at the' hands' of the 

Koreans with little individual freedom ^ battle was fought, 

of speech, press, or movement. Ha^^ m between the Turks and ; the ; 
^le has strengthened the movement John Hunyadi, who 

for independence. movement was forced to retire after.' his Wal- 

L.ONSTir.x • T r> -r^, - mcnian r. ji ' 


— jorcea to retire after- his Wal-, 

Bland, China deserted to the Turks. 

0^21) ; A. Ireland’ nv P^'oduces tobacco,- grapes, 

The New lUrea fNew York, 19271 ’ ^"'^.Popper in large quantities.' ’ 

Tkeodor ( 1791 - 181^1 Jfossuth, Lajos ( 1802 - 1894 ), ..Huri^ 
wnrt!f ° soldier. His earlv the A lawyer, he entcrd , 

p“ and tragedi^ and advocated- 


^.nXr" soiaier. His earl'v thn'“(J a lawyer, he entcrea 

t p”° and tragedi^ nh ^.'’"Sanan Diet, and advocatcd- 

^7ic Green Domino and Posamn,.*.! reforms and Magyar inde- 

Sirin ^vritten Slav®"'^®' denied rights to tte. 

T' C canipaign against tJi#» * Population. Hungarv ■ secured 

L 'vere® Sish^ menr™? ^ consiitufSl IZein,: 

as Love and Sword ment under thn aS-„i,V 


IrF'f ™” 

"“lo S 'iSfafo''?? ‘I” Croaton... G«.™l' 

Si5e«o«^ ^“d include 'losenh Emperor, .Francis 

Musician MfiM • Blind a8481 the constitution 

18901 nnri 'i 'translation Him ’ ^ Russian army invaded. 

I S”c --isK ' 

sssf "I ‘"3' ® «“»- .'.rl f 


a.t uijc ucaa oi a Abolish 
able to hold off the PussfaT’ h“ 
tried wthout success to obtain heln 
from France. He was placed In 
command of the Polish armies in 
179.% and was at first successful ag.ainst 
the Russians. He was Hter defeated nmi 
“P,7of the battle of Jlkrie S 
m 1794, and spent the rest of his life 
m , retirement in France or on Ws 
Polish estates. 

Kwics (Hung Nassa), town in 
Czechosloi-akia, m the valley of the 
Hcrh.-id. Its industries are textiles 
timber, and browing, the bulk of iu 
trade being done witli E. Slovakia. 
Pop. c. 44,000. 

Kosovo (or Koscnio-Potye), district 
on the Yugoslavian plain, -m-th 
Pristina on its E.,'Prirrcn S., Mitro- 


m -.—'““l-iCE. t , -,,• 

1440') Eaurens [c. 1370- 

was Laiirn? Prmter whose real name 

one of the cirIi^e"P°®“’ ^^°ster . was’ 
*n all ^o'vn printers, and . 

"ISSiS'S™-?: 

.nand von aT^j'^lLi^iS^ich Eerdi* 
■"night heiri German: play- ’ 

Endian d?nl appointments & 
include noveT^H'= ^'nw'ico. His worics . 


but he is mos?V“'®*°"“, and .satires, 

, 'vhich inclurf?t/'''”°“® in® dramas 
/“"ff. Die Wmedies, Der Wild-. 

I dfutschea Ktcinsl/ldf ““‘i 

(English 

famous plav ^ '^S). his most 

the youthfni ■*, nn opponent of 
rnovoments nnd liberal- 

student Sannhl^'"'^ 
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Eorno (or Kaunas), town on the 
Kicmcn, capital of Lithaania; a busy 
coismeitial centre. It manufactures 
soap, candles, and a variety of metal 
goods. Considerable trade is also done 
witb bone meal. There is a university, 
new imimcipal buildings, and electric 
supply. It IS the scat of the Gowm- 
ment. Pop. 113.000. 

Kowtow (or A'etote), Chinese cere- 
mooial bow, involving kneeling and 
touching the head to &e ground. In 
modem slang ‘‘ to kowtow" to any- 
one means to give way in a rather 
servile fashion. 

Kraft Paper, see Csllulqsb. 

Kragnievae (or Kragouytvati) [ksa- 
cSe-Ykv'ATS], town S of Belgrade. 
Yugoslavia. The only industries are 
a small iron-foundry, cloth factories, 
a canning industry, and Sour-miUs. 
For long it has b^n an important 
military centre for infantry warning. 
There are a Qyuntme cathedral and 
educational institutions, tn the early 
loth cent. Kragujevac vvas the capital 
of Serbia. K branch hoe connects 
the town with KUh. another important 
military depot, on the railway to Soda. 
Pop. fl031) 27.2*9. 

Knit, a ve^ venomous but smalt 
analce, common in Indis, where it is 
frequently met with in bouses snd. with 
the exception of the cobra, is believed 
to kill more human beings than any 
other snake. Like the cobra, it bcloo^ 
to the Colubrine group of poisooous 
enskes, its colour bwg brown or 
blackish streaked with white. 

Blrakeo, Korweglan name for a sea 
monster of great size. Although 
its sire and power of sinking ships 
were grossly exaggerated, the reference 
to its arms and its secretion which 
darkened the water suggests that the 
legend was derived fmmi reports of 
gigantic squids (e.e.) in the N 
Atlantic. 

Krasnodar, town in the N. Cauca- 
sian area of U.S S.It., on the Kuban K. 
Industries are cbemicab, glass, starch, 
tobacco, naphtha, and whcclwrighting. 
Outside Krasnodar is a research fnut 
farm. Kailway position is good, lines 
a.v— 18* 


Kremlin 

nmniog to Baku and Rostov. Poo. 
(192^ 170,100. 

Kmaovodsk, port on the Caspian 
Sea. facing Baku, Turcoman S.S.R.. 
Asia, of increasing importance as a 
cotton centre between Asia and 
Europe Pop. e. 10.000 

Knsnoymlc, town, on the Yenisei 
R . in the Siberian region of the Rus- 
sian S.F S R Its recent development 
IS attributed to the advance of the 
railway sptem in this distant region. 
Within the town arc busy machine 
shops, a porcelain factory, breweries 
and distilleries, and shoe and leather 
factoties. In the surrounding country 
gold IS mined Pop. 73.333 

Knssio, Leonid BorfsoTieh (1870- 
I028>. Russian politician. After ex- 
pulsion from the St. Petersburg Tech- 
meal Institute for ptditii^ activity, ho 
was arrested and banished many times. 
He was a bniliast engineer as well as an 
ardent rev^utionary. Following the 
November Revolution be organised 
munition eupplies to the Red Army. 
He became rcople's Commissar for 
Trade and Indoetry under the Soviet 
n'gime, led a trade delegation to 
Cngland in 1020. and alter a period in 
Pans, was appointed Ambassador to 
London in 1923. On his death in 
London, bis ashes were taken to the 
Kremlin. Moscow. 

Kreteld, srt Cubveld. 

Eieisier. Frits (6 1S7S}. one of the 
most famous violinists of modern 
tunes, first toured as a prodigy with the 
pianist Rcaenthal. and won the Prix de 
Rome at the age of 12. Has since 
achieved a world-wide popularity, cot 
only by bis playiog, but also by his 
attractive compwitioos and tronserip- 

Kremlin, The, the nucleus around 
wbiidi Moscow has grown, gnt walled 
in the 12th cent. The present wall, 
l{ miles long and 65 ft. high, was 
mutrocted by Italian architects at 
the end of the 15th cent., and has 10 
totreia. Within the walls are palaces, 
churches, cathedrals, and an arsenal. 
Some cl the palaces have been turned 
into museums, while other buildings 


Komer , ' ' 

treated as an inte/rral mrt nf To , Kotzebne 

and is split up ^provhices^w Ipck W. . In. 1380 die 

admmistrativc purpososf Conditionc a cftishinfi:- defeat on 

and treatment since 1910 have left the ^^°so'i’o Plain at the hands of the 
ICorCtinS with liffln 1 e » Turks. lu 144R n 1tn+fI(^:-»M*'n5'o4'OUg'ht' 


and treatment since 1019 ha^ left th^ Ko^uvo x-iam at tlio Jiands ottftc 

Koreans with little individual freedom l-t-lS a battld^was-fought 

of spcccli, press, or movement H-imli h between the Turks and. V the 

w'"- ®tl'=ngtkened the moveS wo="®f "''"f J°'*" Hunyadi. who 

foyndopendence. 'vas forced to retire after his .Wal- 

J- O. P. Bland, Ckiua Tho deserted to the Turks. 

^ixin. and /inni\ - . llio distnol- 


Japan and Korea (1921); A.'lreland’ riio district produces tobacco,. grapes 
' ■ Wow York 19271 ' ‘"^"d pepper in large quantities. , 

Theodor (1791-18131 (1802-1801), Hun 

id crti^UnM Tv* .** I>^rian uatTint" a 


umow York 19271 

Korner, Karl Theodor (1791-18131 .Hajos (1802-1801), Hun- 

wnrf'‘^° soldier. His earlv -A law'cr, ho entered 

t rli r-'"'" comedies and tragedi^ J^'ct, and advocated, 

iT Grrcn Domino and ^'^cral reforms and Matr\'’ar indcr 

w-ritten SKv“'^°’ denied rights to the; 
TT ^ campaign against fhn. V P^P^^^ition, I-Iungary ■ secured 

French (1813). which werr^miJ'’? '‘"tonomy and a const!!. Tin^nl .nvera- 


ana snort stories. His work, ,r . ^om the 

Shen^ir'r n"‘ “^"d include josenh''' Emperor, Francis 

ilfwjfeinii flSS^fl • (1848) constitution 

1890) and in n ’i ?PSi>sh translation HunniT-,'^”'^ ? Hussian army invaded 
Kosch?s.i;n t&to7-- was appointed, 

PolisTstat«min’?n i'^* (1740-1817), favlur nf ?• abdicated in 


“nfAf 5 !rS„,"5'2 

"cL°di;s orii A "s 


{''T* iu xno war of 1701 

behvecn Poland and Russia Tfn, **''^“'’.e;«DENcn 

Mod without Russians. He was 1 1 ,,“ whoso real name 

from 'Fraucr“^='=Va°s °nh '" /''=!p oh\Tearl&^°'^"- 

command of the Polish arm?,?, prob.al niiw 

IJO^andwasatrirstsucc^sK ■“ original CoiUoi 'L ^ 


....... no was placed iS 

command of the Polish armio, ! 
170 ^ and was at first successful against 
the Russians. Howas later defeated and 

captured at the battle of MaciciowJi^ 
in 1794, and spent the rest of hKo 
m retirement in Franco or on his 
Polish estates. 

Kosice (Hung. Ifassa), town in 
Czechoslovakia, in the valley of the 
Hemad. Its industries arc textiles 
timber, and browing, the bulk of its 
trade being done with E. Slovakia 
Poo. c. 44.000. ‘ovaxia. 


Pop. e. 44,000. 

Kosovo (or Kosmo-Polyc), district 
on the Yugoslavian plain, %viUi 
Pristina on its E., Prizren S., Mitro- 


original fn\r . "'■as ami 

Kotob^'"^ ■ • 

Russian Somir'’-"' appointments in 
include novB,? . Wi^ works, 

but ho is moil- V “"d' satires,. 

which inebdo fki*!!"''® {?’■ i'i® dtaniM; 


I 'vhich incliirU 4k dramii5 

/""f:. Dio bcidfn%^T^r‘ DerWm- 

(English bran i ‘"‘"'i 7-/ie Stranger 

!ii'nSuspi5."“='«'°n. 1708), in^ most 


fmuous plav ” TT 1708), lus most 
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Eorao (or Kaunas), town on the 
Niemcn, capital of Lithii ania ; a bnay 
commercial centre. It manufacturea 
soap, candies, and a variety of metal 
goods. Considerable trade is also done 
with bone meal. Thereisaumversity, 
new municipal buildings, and electric 
supply. It is the seat of the Govem- 
inent. Pop. 113.000. 

Kowtow (6r Ketow), Chinese cere- 
monial bow, involving kneeling and 
touching the head to the ground. In 
modem slang " to kowtow" to any- 
one means to give ivay in a rather 
servile fashion. 

&a!t Paper, sts Cellulosb. 

EragnieTac (or Kragouytt/als) [kra- 
cOO-yAv'ais], town S. of Belgrade. 
Yugoslavia. The only industnea are 
a small iron-foundry, cloth factories, 
a canning industry, and flour-mills. 
For long it has bran an important 
miliUry centre for infantry training 
There are a Bysaatine catnedrai aeid 
eduentional Institutions. In the early 
18th cent. Kragujevac was the capital 
ef Serbia. A branch line connects 
the town with Kish, another importaot 
military depot, on tha railway to Sofia 
Pop. (1031) 27,219. 

Enit, a very venomous but small 
Snake, common in India, where it is 
frequently met with in bouses and, with 
the exception of the cobra, is behevtd 
to kill more human beings than any 
other snake. Like the cobra, it belongs 
to the Colubrine group of poisooous 
snakes, its colour being brown w 
blackish streaked with w^te. 

Krakan, Korwegian name for a sea 
monster of great use. Although 
its sire and pmeer of sinloog ships 
were grossly exaggerated, the reference 
to its arms and its secretion which 
darkened the water suggests that the 
legend was deriv^ from reports of 
gigantic squids (a v.) in the K 
Attantic. 

Erssnodar, town in the K. Caaca. 
slanarea of U.S.S.R..on the Kuban R. 
Industries are chemicals, glass, starch, 
tobeceo, naphtha, and whralwtichting 
Outside Krasnodar is a research frujt 
farm. Radway position U good, lines 

E.V— 18» 


Ertmlin 

numing to Balm and Rostov. Pop. 
(1026) 170,100. 

ExunoTodsk, port on the Caspian 
Sea, facing Baku, Turcoman S S.R.. 
Asia, of increasing importance as a 
cotton centre between Asia and 
Europe Pop c. 10,000 
Erainorank, town, on the Yenisei 
R., in the Siberian region of the Rus- 
sian S F S R Us recent development 
IS attributed to the advance of the 
railway system in this distant region. 
Within the town are busy madiine 
shops, a porcelain factory, breweries 
and distilleries, and shoo and leather 
factories. In the surrounding country 
gold is mined Pop. 72,383 
Enssin, Leonid fioniovicb (1870- 
19^), Uussian politician After ex- 
pulsioQ from the St. Petersburg Tech- 
nical Institute for political activity, he 
was arrested and banished many tunes, 
lie was abriUiant engineer as well as an 
ardent revolutionary Fotfowfng the 
Kovember Revolotion be organised 
mnnibon supplies to the Red Army, 
lie became rtcple's Commissar for 
T^e and Industry under the Soviet 
regime, led a trade delegation to 
England in 1820, and after a period in 
Paru, was appointed Ambassador to 
London in 1923 On his death in 
Loudon, his ashes were taken to the 
Kremlin, hfoscow. 

Krefeld, set Casrsun. 

Krelaler. FriU (» 1875). one of the 
most famous violinists of modern 
tunes, first toured as a prodijry with the 

E Unbt Rosenthal, and won the Prlx de 
:(nDo at the age of IS. lias since 
achieved a world-wide popuUnty, not 
only by his playing, but also by his 
attractive compositions and transenp* 

Knmlin, The, the nucleus around 
which Moscow has grown, first wabed 
in the 12th cent The present wall. 

11 miles king and 65 ft. high, was 
eonstracled by Italan architects at 
end of the 15th cent., and has 16 
towers. Within the wsUs ar« palaces, 
ctnireha, cathedraU, and an arsenal. 
Some of the palaces have been toroed 
into mnseumt, while other buildings 



Kreutzer ’ .j , 

GovCTDment of^^V°S SR ??. Points of Ins phiiosophyisf 

w.?So Sc &”a ~|y .rsktsiSnS 

nobles lived in the Kremlin • during ne °PPo.scs organised religion 

the 18th and loth cents itwisallnu-oH leading to spiritual exclusiveness, 
to fall into disre^al but now tWs doctrine ho 

SSL^.;r.^s„^^ca'’S' 

IS— ■ . ■' 

architecture. . ^hnieslaes, a moat mixture bound; 

Lenin’s mausoleum stands iust out- ®'i''Ce or panada; 

side the Kremlin walls in the Red o'" porh caul is .rolled 

Square, and beneath tc\valls 4 the Slnnepf ■ .the: whole, 

graves of Communists kiUed ^ t Im “"d Wed. ; . , , .. 

1017 Kevolution. ^’'d monetary unit. in 

Kreutzer. Rodolpho (17CG-18311 •'‘"d Sweden, ISdSO ; 

French violinist of German oxtmetion; °t var to i:i,sterling, 

Beethoven dedicated^'the '"'kreutzer”’ of^°”®f“T>’ dockj’hrd ■ 

Sonata. Besides many oS Tud situated on a small 

orchestral works, he conmosed Tserfes Hud'^ Gulf of Fin- 

of excellent studies for the vidin easy distance ofLcnin^d..;; 

Kreuzer, a small copper coin fnr p^i.® *J*^^*5. .by - 

merly used in AustriaXiigS^^ s^ it »» ' 

cdlod from the cross /<W(i)^Sinne^ t •'‘ckicved fame for-tlio ;; 

tliereon, and dating back to tlio 13th sta«!mrd"“<?' activities of the sailors' , 


vw wuatituLca 1 iniiden -»« rw x’ur c. ^wcciv*. . 

Memhild rKRE'MmLT], in Teutonic raJ’o'n^ '® icebound. /Pop.', .- 

mythology, the heroine of the KiVfir/u. .. , . 

gci/ficd the sister of the Nicbelungs and (1^ Alexeievioh, Prince ' ,v 

the wife of Siegfried, whose death she ^^'’S^ian geographer, re- 

J^ 7 . slaying Gunther Hagen the Ru«-^ He^ntered., • ; 

and Brunhild (^.v.). she aftenvards iu lori , Imperial Corps of Pages 
m.wiod Etzel (Attila the Hun) ^ Brcatly iniluenccd by t 

Kns, see DACGiiR. ^‘='’ol“t>onarj' thought. He joined the" 7 

^shna, in Hindu mythology, one “'‘^®-d=-camp to the ; • 

of the greatest gods and her^s, "n r°^ Transbaikalia, iid 

mcamation of Vishnu, is told of in the He ti E:, Siberia; • 

Bhagavad-Gtta. Kri.shna was also the gcograpbic.il cxpedition.s 

name of a legendary aboriginal kinr Tn ^c?i in the same year. 

““i!.?Whe compiler of the Vedas ^ wnrL^^^T>'° *'Cturned to revolutionary 

Knshnamnrti (6. 1891), theosophical extreme, - ho 

. teacher, bom .at Madranapalle J,fa nihilism and anarchism; in 

1009 Mrs. Annie Besant per- din r?® csc.aped to Lorn 
^aded Kmhnamurti’s father to nUol ami publisliing: 

him and his brotlier to be educated literature in France and 

for ^irituol leadership. Ho was arrc.sted in 

quickly accepted by the^ThcosophjTte L”"- and sentenced : to fi 

a num^r of whom formed The In "'a® tdeased 

; Order of the Star of theF..nst." Onelf returned to England, where 

one of he bved unUUho Russian Revolution,; , 
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when ip returepd to Moscow without j 
taking any part in pcJittcs. 

Kruger. Stephanos Johannes Panloi 
(182^-1804), president ot tie Bon 
tepnblic of the Transvaal. At the 
»g« of 10 he migrated K. with the 
“Great Trek" of Boers from Cape 
Colotiy. He took part in expeditions 
against the natives. Jn 1861 he be- 
came Comm^mdaat of the Transvaal 
forces. He was leader of the opposi- 
tion la the seventies that result^ in 
bringing the Government to a stand- 1 
stiU and in the annexation by the I 
British. In 18S3. after the Doer' 
rebellion, he was elected president. 
Kroger died in. Europe in KWt. '' 
OfiOBORBWAR; Transvaai- 
Krngendorp, a town of the Traos-, 
vaal proYinee, S, Africa. It is a' 
mining centre, SO m. from Johtnocs- 
brr?. and the chief town on the W. 
^nd. It was named after PTesideot| 
Ivroger, and owes its existence at a 
town to the discovery of gold and 
manganese. \Vbitepop. (1931) U.600. 
S«» alto Jaursok Baid, Thb 
Krapp, Altred ()8)3>1887), founder 
of the great steel and armament firm I 
of that name in Essen. Succeeding I 
to a small metal-foundry owned by hts 
father, be early adopted the Bewmer 
process, and tnrneu bis attention tO' 
the production of railway parts and 
equipment, in 1847 he began thei 
manufacture of cannon, and by I8S7 1 
had advanced sufBcieotly to produce! 
breecb-Ioading guns of 100 tons Tbej 
firm had now t^como of international 
importance in the production oil 
armaments, as well as armour-plating.' 
Before his death ha had already 
begun the acquirition of iron-mines 
and collieries with a view to making the 
firm srif-sufficient 

Krupskaya, Kadszhds Eosstub- 
noma, wife of Lema (f.e.). whom she, 
met in 1894. after which they worked 
in the closest cO-operation. Itv 1898.1 
following the let Congress of the] 
Social-Democratic Labour Party, she' 
was exiled and joined Lenin in Siberia, i 
where she wrote her first book, Th*\ 
IKcrAing irowan. Prom 1501 to 190Sl 


It Euhan 

she lived in Germany and EngJand, 
returning to Russia m the latter year, 
but tiving in exile after the 1003 revo- 
lutioo until the overthrow of Tsardoni 
in 1017. Duong 1913-10 she wrote 
Popular LducaUon and Democracy. 
Since 1017 she has occupied a respon- 
sible position in the Soviet Education 
Department. 

Etylenko, JfUcoW Id 18 SS), Raisiaa 
revcdutionary general and lawyer. He 
agitated against the existing regime 
while stiU a student, helped to lead the 
revolutionary “ Comrades oi Abra- 
ham " in 1905. and took part m the 
first and second Duma elections In 
1906 ho wrote The lituarch o/ OrtAo- 
Jary. Arrested in 1913, ho escaped, 
but rcturDed, to bo arrcsled again in 
1016. belore being sent to the front as 
sub-Iieutenant. At the revolution he 
was made Piesident of the lltb Army 
Committee, and went as del^ate to 
the first Congress of Soviets. Ife 
issued the “ fraterni&ing order,” and 
became generalissimo of the Bed 
Forces. At the cessation of hostilitJes 
be became public prosecutor and 
was made Commissar of Justice in 
1931. 

EtylOT, Iran Anlreerfch (I768> 
1844). Hoxsian author. His early 
works mciodo tragedies, satires, and s 
comedy, TA» Pi» (180^. lloisfamous 
for bis Fables (1609), satirical in 
tone ; many are translations of La 
rontaine 

Krypton, x gaseous element which be- 
longs to the rare gases (y.v.) that form 
group 0 of the periodic table. It is 
employed to n small extent for filling 
electn^ lununesceot tubes. See also 

EuiiaKTS. 

Kuban' (I) Province of the Can- 

isian Area (U.S S R.) (j e,), producing 
petroleum, coal, cattle, horses, wheat, 
Icqucco, and fruit. Area, e. 39.000 

[. m. ; pop. t. 8,600.000. 

(8) Riv-er riung from the snows of 
Mount Elbnrz in the Cammsus. and 
flowing to the Bbck Sea, wluch it 
through a delta in the vicinity 
) Ker^ Strait. The river u 
over in winter, amt is navigable 



Knbelik 

“Pstream from tlie 
mOTtli. Length, c. 450 m. 

Kubelik, Jan (6. 1880), Czech 

wlmist, who in his youth created a 
JTOrid sensation by his precocious 
bnlhance. Kubelik, a pupil of Seveik 
reached the pinnacle of his fame in the 
early years of tins century, but is still 
occasionally to be he^d in Uds 
countr3^ 

^^“"Sol Emperor of 
China and grandson of Jenghis Khan. 
He reigned from 1259. completed the 
con^iest of China in 1270; and founded 

130 ^” continued tUl 

^ Splendour of his Courf in 

spired Coleridge’s poem, Kubla Khan 
Koorfoo), one of the largest 

fone, African ante- 

lopes standing c. 5 ft at tho 

shoulder and distinguished bv its 

'believed by narrow 
white stripes, and bv the 

sent only fn Uie betn^Tone ^Jnd 

spirally tvvisted. like a ^corksiew 
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ttnmaoa. 

1865, to terrorise the negroes emanci-' 
pated from slavery and enfranchised as . 
a result of the war, the southern'whites ’ 
fearing they would be outvoted by; the 
negroes. This society used a white;' 
cloak and white hood as a unifdnn, to; 
play on the negroes’ superstitions ; and 
had a fantastic hierarchy, ranging from 
tlie Grand Wizard at tlie top to Ghouls ; 
at the bottom. By 1870, rejiressive 
measures had to be taken by , the .; 
Federal Government, as the Klan ivas. ; 
controlling elections by force. ' 

In 1916, this organisation was>c-',> 
vived, but witli a slightly, different :; 
programme, which included opposition ' 
to Roman Catholicism and Jews as well 'j 
as negroes. It, however, declined . 
mpidly in 1028 after an initial advance. ;, ' 
See also Lynch Law ; VjQjij^jjxbs.V' ■ . ; 

Ki^n (Chinese //t-Zio), province of ' 
Sinkiang, China. It is situated on the 'J 
N.W. Frontier of China witlrytlio-.' ; 
Russian republic of Kazakstan -.bn.'its.; ;■ 
W., and watered by the R. Hi. 'Itis' i; 
mountainous, some of tlio peaks being 
over 17,000 ft. high. The vallej-s arc. 
mainly used for cotton and , fruit culti-; ; 
vation. Climatic conditions liearKulja 
town admit of barley crops at ah alti 
tude of over 0000 ft. Its minera 
wealth has declined of, late, althdugl 
gold, silver, copper, and Coal ar< 
found within easy reach of tlie.capitnl 
Manufactures are mainly for homo con- 
sumption. Kulja (Pop. c. 11,000) . is 
tlie chief city. , ■ . , 

Kulm, town in Poland (fonnerly 
Vistula, where on Ang- 
^9-30, 1813, the allied Austrians -and 
xt ussians with a small force of Prussians 
routed the French (40,000); 

Ihe Allies lost 5000, tlie French 6000 
kd^d and 10,000 captured. , , 

Knmnon (or Kiimaun), a division of 
tlie United Pro\’inces, British- India.; 
^.l-ttge part of it is covered by die S.'- 
Himalayas and dense forests.' VAgfi- 
culture IS limited, but Jn the lower 

where forest clearings have 

society formed ^ti^o and wheat arc culti-/ 

-hi.vS after^c con ^’™'‘^t*ul-rogfo>wn. -MineWS; 

Jusion of the American Ci^ 'Wat. Gnrur”' a"'! Iwl. ' ;Aftcr. the 



KudtL 


E. luTt iwsr 

A>r«-La„), one of 

on A Tibetan piS 

** J’®’"'*' Honan Cili?in the 
1.*., covering m All iicatIv *v. 

ACrO^ S f'hirsM -ulO m. 

25.000 ft. ’ peaks reach 


'-'t’Jfv-. 


nwr of 1815 Kumaon wris' 


annexed by Britain. In 1891 thedivi- 
siott was split into 3 parts, and later two 
of these were united until the present 
administrative division was formed 
with Naini Tal as capital. Area, 
13.743 sq. m. ; pop. c. 1.490,100. 

Eomasi (or Coomasiu). capital of 
Ashanti, Gold Coast. \V. Africa, The 
town is modem, and divided into] 
native, business, and residential qtiar* 
ters. Knmasi has a Wesleyan callcge. 
a fort, a club for resident Europeans, 
and an adeqnate system of drainage' 
and electric light. Apart from its 
railway, there are a number of useful 
motor roads, including the trunk road 
from Kumasi to I’amu. Ashanti was 
annexed by Great Britain in 1901. 
Pop. {18311 30,294. 

Efinunel. ut LigoEuns. 

Ktunanat, a citrous frbit (i.«. betoog- 
iug to the same family as the lemoo 
and orange) growing in China, but now 
cultivated m Japan, Florida. Cali* 
foniia, and in English greenhouses 
The fruit is used chiefly for preserves 
Enn. B4U (8. 1886). Hunganan 

K litfciaa and jonmaiist. He led the 
mmuoist revolution in Hungary in 
1919. and became Chairman of the 
Council of People's Cooitnlswirs during 
the short Soviet administration. He 
escaped to Austria on the outbreak 
of the White counter-revolution, and 
was interned, but was freed at the 
intervention of the Russian Govern- 
ment. He fought against Wrangel. 
w-aa again arrested in Austru (19-8). 
and upon being freed, went to fttoscow. 
He is a member of the Council of the! 
Kotointem (fc.). 

Enprin. Alexander Itanorich 
1870). Russian author, known for, 
his novels. The Duel (1903), Sasha 
(English translation, 1920). and Tie 
Rhtr ef Life (English translation. 

1918). His style shows some contrast 

with the typical Russian novel, and 
his stones deal with active, rather than 

^*&udiabu^’the country of Kurds, 
a mountainous region of «. Asia, 
from the R. Aras to the pUiofc 
and from the Euphrates to IVrtia *" 


extending into Turkey, Irai^ and Persia. 
Sheep are extensively raised on the 
vast tal^and It is watered by the 
lies. Cerealsa” 

In Sinandaj. 
government, carpets are woven. Area, 

62,000 sq.m., pop c l,i 00 ,(» 0 . 

Enrland. Couri.and 

EnTopatlcin, Alexei Nikolaievlch, 
General (1818-1023), Russian general, 
entered the Army at the age of 18 
In 1892, after much activity m Central 
Asia, be was made major-general, and 
in IM3 took command of the Russian 
Army in Manchuria, directing opera- 
tions in the Japanese War (1904-6), 
In the World War he fought at first 
m the West, but m 1910 was made 
Governor-General of Turkestan. At 
the time of the Revolution be was 
teaching in a village school, 

Knnk: (1) Province in the U.S.S.R 
>unde<l N. by ’ 

E. and W. by V . 

The provioce has two agricultural divi- 
sions. the K. producing cereals, maize, 
flax, and potatoes, and the S. fruit, 
sugar-bect.andflowerseeds. Thelarger 
inaustnes are sugar-refining. distiUing. 
uoo-smelting. chalk. Hour, and tobacco. 
There are a number of peasant indus- 
tnes. from toys to carpets It is a 
backward province in education and 
communications. Area, I7.975sq m. ; 
pop c. 2.700.000. 

(2) Capital of Kursk province. 
There is considerable industrial and 
commercial activity in Kursk. ha 
manufactures arc soap, candles, small- 
arrosand ammunition, bncks. tobacco, 
land hardware Kursk is an Important 
tajlhead for the dissemination of gram, 
rop. e. 100,000 

Iteruman, small town m British 
Bccbuasaland, which has developed 
from a cnssionary station founded in 
1818. 

Ksl al Imarm (or Kut tl Amara), a 
town in a loop of the lower Ti^s, 
almcat an hU^. During the World 
War it was captured from the Turks. 
:aad defended by General Townsbmd 
I against a five-months' siege to Apnl 
'l9l0. when the Bntub fames ear- 


Kutusov 

SirS; '-■•‘^^eoccupicd by 

Larionovioh (1745- 

^ campaigns in Poland 

S So . ^ 'vas given political 
posts. He commanded the Russinn 
troops at Austerlitz (g.v.) and^ aonln 
who”®i ^lP°'con’s invasion of Rufsia 
harassed the French reS 

"45 aIS?" »“•“ p« °< 4 

of (/foiticiV), port in tlie N W 

Basm H r 80 m. t of 

Basra. It has a fine harbour and is 

Arlbil Central 

horses caWo P""'='PaI exports are 

^atfo^Bf^ *"hependon'tTrab 

poHtical pu?n“e“.”“p'Src"50 

da^rtrirs fhTrc^th<?nT''t » 

the fermentation of the 'o^' 

wheat, barley, and ryo.^^lt fs sHoh<?^ 
alcoholic. Containing from 1 to 
cent, of alcohol (boV an" stout ?'? 

ICw^ng’L^g® °'^Sug^^r“"cf P''°''‘"'='= 
bacco, and hemn -iro 
Hmited quantftieT T^e prS*^'" • T 
in tropical woods '"ce is rich 

camplSor. iTvT/aFd°rcTLFF 
cation is c-xtendin^ SV“-' 

Nannincr. Area ftnnrri^'^ capital is 
(estimated) 12,258 000 P°P- 

Kwnngfung, province in me extroro„ 

of Qiina. Rice is lareei 


S.pfa.ina^-g:3S;^«o^e^ 


5 S“ 4 SE.SZ ““ 2 “ 

in the Canton delta firown 

Tung Valley. auflug^4’"”|iV“ „'he 

fsst”. Sir?, 4 t'» Sss 


Js the clearing-house for timber, v There 
IS a small fishing industrj'. The capi- 
tal IS Canton. Area, 09,070. sq. in. f 
pop. of province was officially esti-, 
mated at 30,733,602 in 1920; 

Kwantnng, the S. porfion' df '.the; 
Biaotung peninsula (area, . 1438, sq. 
lon'o by China to Russia i‘n; 

1808, and since the war = of. 1005, 
p ‘^“P'cd by Japan. Cap., Daireh; 

Pop., 005,200. , . : . ; . • 

Kyasht, Lydia (6. 1880); Russian" 
dancer; came to England, 1008, abd . 
was pjom&re dansettse at the Empire': 
raeatre, performing frequently^ in - 
Bondon theatres. In 1923 produced . 
ballet for the Carl. Rosa > Opera ■ 
subsequently, organised 
lo 9 r^^' trom active dancing in i 

o. Among her greatest . successes 
liave been The Water '. Nymph - andi 
^he published ftfy j 

?homas (1658-1604), English' 
dramatist, was the author ; of tlio- 
lamous Spanish Tragedy (1684), a play 
®”J°ycd the greatest succcss'of/ 

-I ,^„,P^'^hakespearcan drama.. ■ Tt iV 
^ho Senecan typo, arid'-' 
horror and bloodshed. A pre- 

P*=^y 'ihout Hamlet was ' 
possibly written by Kyd. ■ . 

f®*, Bute, narrow,' curved ,., 

tW Clyde, separ.!- ■ 

Armu^i® of Bute from .tlie.. 

Ar^llshire mainland. .. 

tim capital of Jripan.- on 

npt„ Honshu. This .'.'^eity of , _ 

,”’“i’"f3cturcs a number ' 6f. . 

-wares, bronzris, fans; / 
f ' embroidery; . Kyoto is 
temnuf beautiful old shrines arid.; . 

bv ^ i’ ISGO it avas superseded , 

766,H2 ■ 

contraction oi Jiyrie\ 
nctitinn have' mercy 7). '.ri., ; 

Roman 1 -*® the ■ Eastern' and ,; . 

its ti-i'i, P^ffjchc Churches; also,' in. 
Chu!^^ fhe Anglican 

morning and e'ven- 

the V*® f^mmunion Service, . ; 

each rifter the recitation of 

each of the Ten Commandments;- ; 
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UUna. of the rrn^rrDlnt. tnd prnoyrcTr.l. a« 

Roro« cavaJry slacJanS to Chriitian >»»«1 in medicine. SjH-»fnuot basil, 
ij-raliolUm by Constantiae and hw thyme mani’ram. »»s<iiy, ana sage 
ineecssors. It conMited of a gilded “J,’°*,rwfr* isam 

•pear luul » croM-bar hang with * Latlthe. Euirtn# Morin (ISIS-ISSS). 
Jewelled purple Cloth and surmounted Ptrneh pLiywriglit. the nutnor 
with a golden wreslh encircling lb* many eacHIrnt Jarces. including 

, va . , I'cvoee da J/. I'frrichtn (IsUi) nniJ 

aacrtd monogram X. 1* w»* ta cVapcju dt rf" /"/le (IBSl). 

intrcduced e. 312 whhh was made into one ol the first 

LtoIh Chitlin rertn (e. 15I«- ond best ol Ueo- CUir's ^omc 
!5««). I rtoch pottess. " U beUe ol his playt were traa»Uted into 
Coidi^rc.'* is rud to have fouftht in the rnalish. .oto, 

FrenchArmy. Ifer inve for tHivier de UMache.Loigia'O*-*”*)^"^* 
llagny. a poet, may hare (n.spiretl her l.iinous l>a«s snigcr ol his 
lo4 , to i, h, U,, l»m « KTl”. 

in the French laoeuag« Fhey are when he was 19. His eoperb wee 
slneere and frank In their passwnate with its great ^L"l “jiJ 

- imwslnn be.itcd m everv European capital. «« 

ESut* Farafly, a Urge and w«»- retired in 1952 and died sia >-*4:8 

«ly*of^UoU. ** u'bort. remand ( 1 

eiimnnaing ads-ocate. 1 omous lot his delenw of 
Vw5 Colonel Hreylu. at h„ coim-mairial, 
weies ol 1*09 and 18l>0. ami that of Emde 
1 ..hi und Zola who w‘19 prosKuUd lor libel 

I'h r i V* 

© which ali defend m the Humbert .sflair tlW2) 
Terw m bav. and m the murder mil ol aime 
,Qg «,oare CaiUaux. 1014. louadct of the 

irviS" “utoSi a,™ w 

Ubiato or l»K). English Kadical M ^and jonr. 

temperate climates. Many are fra- ampton ’”'*' 9 famous Radical 
grant, and aromatic, raichault is a ^'"®^”'jl"^cfiSisroo?royal grants 
lavourite nctfume. toth m lU natoraJ “larrtSt he 

state, and when distilled. Lavender led Cabinet Minister. Ho 

ll-v.) contains a fra^nt volatUe od. known as 

which is valued both for its perfume inhwted a lortune. an 
and as a medicine lor Its stimulant • „pj labour is nor- 

properties. Several lands of mint, as lahon*. ihe t™" 


Labour „ ^ 

mally used to coamt/' nr<„ Labour ColoBy ’; 

Sf in the producHon*offwnl''°'*^^^ employers to keep doWn 

wealth, and therefore, in prnnr>r.,;_. ?. I "“?es. Any attempt a.t - comtnod ; 


The compari..on of labour of diff,^ont‘ 

KS, ™ is 

So“oS,'; “Srs 

past hundred years the ree> 

to fall steadily 

Pnmitivo labour reouired t:«+i 
specialisation, each indSai Ke“ ^ 
r^ponsiblc for the manv 

of production— food ewa^ 

shelter — neccssarv fnr’a-^ 
and for hL co?f 

wealth. '=°"‘"but,on to tribai 

^,n idle Aliddlc Aecs a ve.-, 
division of labour vSs 
except the lowest cla-^c evolved, all 

isedV trade?T„to“-gu&rf"- 

mamtained certain ' "'bich 

rolled youne worW en- 
tices." A toaditTon "'PPren- 

made aie master of his^"trad"‘“™ 
sponsible for the teila-* ’■°- 
well-being of the annre°*^-^‘“®- “"d 
worlcshops ^P entices in his 

medireval system ^e 

duced enS “ew co^d V^"'^ 
new factory industries ^he 

remote valleys wher^wSt^r"®'"^ “P 
available, recruited cld?d ,St°'^^^ 
the workhouses Living ^"^nni 
the factory, '4 wmke® “ ."I ‘n 


the factor;“^4 ZZovcT^ 

Sss sis'""”- 


uuuer tile control nf « * 

pJoyer, and were* fr« 
from aiirtcen to lifteen“‘l"‘^^ worked 
The new maeWner? ^^Y- 

unskilled labour, so^that thel 
longer any incentive te teach J'^^f 
a trade, or to keen workers 

at which tlicy would '‘5° 

■wages.. A steldy ^gher 

country to the towns Lon rf 
more than adequate laUr-L^y!, 


‘‘fees. Any attempt at ^ comwda ; 
nhrn'!" p*"'^ of the workers, to : ; 

tJon. ‘’Otter iragcs or improved condi- 5 
tr-inc' '^^.iaablc to punishment by.--': 

mnsportation under the Combination ;; 

fie doth cent ivas:. ' 
on ®f‘'“egle by the ivorkcrs'for > J 

in the benefits and 

Tr^d e T?^ ’■“‘lustry. In this- the S ] 
w“ Unions (permitted after .1824, , ? 
PfiL "Ot fully legalised until- 1871) ,;? 
?rHVnl.“" import.int part, . 'giving ; ■! 

articulate representation for -tlie firet 

Stend,^°,i Sreat body of labour, i.' 
inrrnn i«nproVed. and. an .,;: 

of i*®"’'’’' oamo into the hands' ‘ - 

o'.^.o Trade Unions. . 

of .the century, and i 
study of production an< 

^ r"’"' nfidti'de developed 

oftnn * ‘‘ooognised that shorter houn 
not increased efficiency and 

greater output, that 
chasten ^‘'‘^0 ‘‘n increased pur- 

theSoP?'’®^ .fo fbe workers ^nd 
nene^T ®° ^^’niulatcd demand and 
of ht^ , P’'°®P'’"‘y- The philosophy 
hiPhli^c+“®5®' <??velopcd chiefly in the 
United J?‘’^*'rrdised. industries of the 
channe • ‘® perhaps tlic grc.atest 

tmva?ds?K^'= ^"’Ployers' attitude 
Rovoliitio^*^°^u®'”‘’‘’ fbo Industrial 
profits of”' conception, of the 

mnriten- infinitely ox-' 

Ployers^’ ^’?rkors' and Uie. em-, 
denendenf"*^ being mutually 

thrSd°!de’® "J opposition. to' 

wealtli f’^^ed volume of 

cmnloveL''^*^ j ‘iivision . of avhich , 

to ltrup-i?e^'’'lif“P*°Ted were doomed ' 

O trUggle endleSSlv. All teedneeles' 


Cofx'ow, f^°NDiTi0Ns OF - .Work ;: 
s4kL Hours OF. Work; - 

UmoKs; wLors 

Pulsory'Lr^^vnU^V'^ for the com* .- 
vagra4 nnd'^'’”*‘‘U' employment of . 
Systems nf'^iP^'’’^ people on tlie land, ■ 
ysrems of labour colonies exist in;; 


B>1)ark * 

Jlepoint. cf point lace, made with 
needle, and pillow lace, made with 
bins and pins on a pillow or cushion. 
'leedlepoint Lace. The pattern is 
t drawn on a piece of parchment. 

;ch is stitched on to two pieces of 
■tt. ^ The outlines of the pattern 
stitched through both parchment: 

I linen. The lace-work then pro- 
ds along the lines of the pattern, 
'ious ties being introduced to hold 
: pattern in place. 

Ptllom Lace. The parchment pat- 
n is pricked with holes, and fastened 
h> a pillow. Pins am stuck in 
: holes to guide the threads. The 
bbins, with their threads, are 
rtcned to the top of the pillow and 
1 across the pattern. The threads 
s then plalteo and work^ into the! 
sign. 

The earliest lace appears to have 
en made in the I6th cent , pillow 
50 slirttljr antedating needlepoint 
50. The earliest needlepoint Uce 
vfilo in uHa) was made at Venice. ^ 
t»U WM followed In the I7th cent, by 
M or raised point Uce {grot fotnt de 
raiM). The art flourished simol- 
ineoQsly la the Low Countries. The 
«el centres were Brussels, Mechlin 
dalines), and various towns in 
landers. Henry HI ofFkanee (1574- 
") Introduced the art into France 
■om Venice, and Louis XIV (1613- 
713) encouraged its devclopoieot 
be most important centre was 
ilencon.the point d'.^/<nfcm becoming 
amous. In England pillow-lace was 
Bade in the Home Counties during the | 

•7th cent, and m the 18th cent, at 
loniton, Devonshire. The best-known 
;rish centres were Limerick and 
-arnckmacross. 

'See , Illustration. Vol. 5. facing 
p. 169. 

, Lace-bark, a W. Indian shrub re- 
ated to the Thyme family. It has 
interlacing bast fibres, resembling 
lace, but of no commercial value. 

Lacedsmon [lasioK'siom] U 
"><»>ii<y, ancient came for the district 
of the relopoiinesus belonging to the 
city-SUte of SparU. 


La Cloche 

laeewiag'fllef. insects belonging to 
the Older Neuroptera. and formiog a 
special group, including also the ant 

lions I?*). They are characterised by 
■Uborate interlacing pattern of 

ring-vetos. The Urvx are active 

and leed larsdy on grrenJy and 
Other pests, their jaws being 
specially adapted for piercing the 
t^es and sucking the juices of 

English law, negligence 
in pofsmng a legal remedy whereby 
the pirty forfeits the remedy. See also 
LsMiTATiON or Actions. 

l a c hreenn, Kwl Conrafl Frletach 
Wilbelm (1703-1851). CenuM phiWo- 
eist produced edibons of Propertius 
UBfe), Catullus (1820). Lucretius 
ilSSOi aod many other Latin writers, 
Ut is best known for hw Delraehtuyen 
aber Homers Jlias (1837). » 
study of the Iliad whwh affiroed toat 
it was a coHection of lays rather than 
I <1. .c.l..ia..cb 
of the order Hemiptera (? r ). a “‘*2* 
of India, valuable for *‘*.**5^*5^ 

“ffiS K » -0 . -rcr'K 

oak hawthorn. wUlow, alder, elm. ana 
mw They are gregartous, living and 

t io wn »Sk nests, which 

later. . 


.von- Muipletely encircimg 


Labradorito 

was transferred to Newfoundland. The 
remainder of the peninsula is included 
m the province of Quebec. 

^e population includes some 1500 
Eskimos, 4000 Indians, and 0000 
whites. Tlie area is c. 512,000 sq. m. 

Labradorito, a kind of felspar {q.v.), 
occurring as a massive constituent of 
basic rocks, such as gabbros and 
basalts and often used for the inside 
walls of buildings, on account of its 
iridescence. 

Labrador Tea is made from tlie 
leaves of any species of the genus 
ivhich are Canadian shrubs. 
Tlie drink is made in tlie same manner 
as tea. 

La BruyJre, Jean de (1645-1096) 
trench essayist, was tutor to the 
grandson of Condi. His famous work 
is his Caractires, after the style of 
peophmstus, whose work he also 
trans ated. They arc satirical and 
xxioral descriptions of types observed 
m Pans, some being based on real 
people. Tlie prose style and the wit of 
these essays are excellent, 

Labnan, island in the .Malay Archi- 
pclago, oil the co^t of Brunei, annexed 
to the Straits Settlements in 1900. 
wpital, Victoria. A cable connects 
Labuan with Singapore, Hong Kong 
28 sq. m.^ 

pop. 7G00. ^ 

Laburnum (Laburnum vulgare or 
Cylisus laburnum), is a small tree of 

Si? (?•''.). native to 

trance, Switzerland, N, Italv S 
Germany, and elsewhere. It is cul’ 
nmamental tree in 
l^tain, N. America, and oUier places, 
^cre are, however, several varieties 
in culUs-tUion. Cylisus AHami facing 

n?- 74? r,' “"'1 brick-red, 

Ui_ latter blossoms bcinc hvlu-iri 

two'klnds'^and 

1 ^byrinlh (t.^'nini;;Tit3 name for a 
building or confined structure from 
wluch escape is difficult owing to u” 
WTuirlmgs and inSnc.aclcs of i ts pa^ 
»aR«. _ In Mcient Greek mytholow 
.11 Jalo-rmth, in which the Slin^aurs^ 


408 


1 ‘.■-'Lac5:'f 

built by pjcdalus 


imprisoned, was ...... .... 

(q.v.) at the command of Minos, Ifing 
of Crete. Mazes, with their hedges or, 
borders, are imitations of dabyrintte; ,'; 
tlie best known in modern times being 
tlie Maze at Hampton Court (i?.o.)."v .: -j 
Lac, a gum-like crust formed on the,;; 
young shoots of trees by -, tlie , lac ; | 
insect (q.v.), Coicus la'cca,' a native 
of the E. Indies. Tliis crust takes 
form of a cocoon, the inscctsdiving in’ y 
Small cavities within. .Red fluid in ,.j 
the ovary of the fertilised female j.; 
constitutes commercial lac dye, ivbicli ' 
is extracted from the rerin with .hot 
sodium carbonate. Tlie resin ■, mSO ',; 
furnishes shellac, and for this purpose, i 
is crushed, washed in hot ivater,. 
melted, strained, and .dried. It -b.d 
used in varnish, sealihg-wiiXi and j; 
cements. See Larch. 

Laccadive Islands, a group of .1^' 
coral reefs and islands in the Indian.''; 
Ocean, off the W. coast of Madras. Only /j., 
9 of the islands are inhabited. - They K-: 
are fiat, the soil is sandy, and.gra.iiir;,-; 
fruit, vegetables, and coconuts are 
groivn. Boat-building is carried oil by. !■' 
tlie natives, llio islands were , dis* , 
covered in 1408 by Vasco da 'Gama, 
and are now attached to tlie Madras i; 
Presiden^. Pop. (1931) 16,000, 
Laccolith, an intrusive mass ,oi ^ 
igneous roci: at no great dcptli in the, .■ 
earth's crust, and having: roughly the 
shape of a bun, with a flat undcfr.;' 
surface, but arching up the overlyin? 
strata, ; „ 

Lace, in its original scn.se,; means a ; 

string or cord which binds or . holds 
together, such as a boot-Iacei sta}^ 
lacc, etc. The term was later applied , 
to twisted or plaited threads . used,'' , 
decoralivcly as trimmings and as hiiif 
or hat ornaments. ' In its mosc 'f*',:/ 
tended sen.se lace is. a fiiie, mct-lihe . 
ffibric wrought with designs of linen,', 
silk, or cotton thre.ad in some c-atcj, ' 


sHK, or cotton thre.ad ; , in 'some c.as'-j , 
gold Of silver thread is' inlrixlut^J i . 
as ^ well. Gold lace,' as./'lised: on 
nniforms, is. an orn,imcntai triniming . 
of gold wire, plaited or worked frihs 
designs, - ■; , ; 

Handmade lacc is of two .Wndie';' 



»-lark ' 4' 

dlepotnt, or point lace, made with' 

: ncMle, and pillow lace, made with 
)bms and pins on a pillow or cushion. 
NtedUpoint iMe. The pattern is 
■t drawn on a piece oi parchment, 
ich 13 stitched on to two pieces of 
en. The outlines of the pattern 

I stitched through both parchment 
4 linen. The lace-work then pro- 
^s along the Imes of the pattern, 
rious ties being introduced to hold 
e pattern in place. 

Ptjlow Lact. The parchment pat- 
n is pricked with holes, and fastened 
. to a pillow. Pins are stuck in 
e holes to guide the threads. The 
ihbins. with their threads, are 
stened to the top of the pillow and 

II across the pattern. The threads | 

e then plaited and worked into the I 
«ign. 1 

The earliest lace appears to have 
i«n i^e in the iBifi cent., pillow 
W slightly antedating needlepoint 
ct. The earliest needlepoint lace 
Jinto in aria) was made at Venice 
hw was followed in the I7ih cent, by 
*e or raised point lace {grot poi"t « 
*"•«). The art flounshed sitnul* 
ineouslf in the Low Countries. The 
hief centres were Cnissets, Mechlin 
Maliaes), and various towns in 
'Vtndets Henry in of Franco (1574-1 
9) introduced the art into France! 

Venice, and Louis XIV (1649- 
•715) encouraged its development, 
[he most important centre was 
Meneon.the becoming 

amous. In England pUlow-lace was 
nade in the Home Counties during the 
17th cent., and in the 18th cent, at 
llpmton. Devonshire. Tbebeat-known 
msh centres were Limerick and 
CatTickraacross. 

See . Illustration, Vol. 6. facing 
p. IGO. 

hae^hark, a Vi. Indian shrub 
lated to the Thyme family. It has 
laterlaciog bast fibres, resembling 
lace, but of no commercial value. 

Laeedssmoa [LAsant'Mos) (or 
Lneoma), ancient name lor the district 
of the I’eloponnesus belonging to the 
city-Sute of Sparta. 


Lacnria£>files. insects belonging to 
»ae order Neuroptera. and forming a 
special group, including also the ant 
ii>v«« (e.e.). They are chaiactensed by 
the dabenate interlacing pattern of 
the wing-vmns. The larva: are active 
and feed largely on green-fly and 
other pests. their jaivs being 
specially adapted for piercing the 
. tissues and sucking the juices of 
' their prev. 

in English Uw. negligence 
In pursuing a legal remedy where^ 
the^rtyforfeiU the remedy. See also 

LimiAtioM or Acnoxs. . _ . . . 

Ladunann. Karl Conrad Frietech 
Wilhelm ()79a-»BSl). German phitelo- 
eist produced editions of Propertius 
T816), CatoUus (1820), Lucretius 
1(850), and many other Latin voters, 
but IS best known for his Belraektunfen 
eber Homers litas (1837), a 
study of the Jliad which affirmed ttat 

it wM a collection of lays rather than 

of the order Hemiptera {? v ), * 
of India, valuable for 

“2I3ot S’ “ 

: hawtboni, willow, alder, elm, and 

-.a- Thev are Erecanous, living ana 
white and orange SS, 

wcriv in luly. each spins a cocoon, 
Sim which a brown moth emerges 


• ‘ MO iscroWi 

. i< i'!itM]';yV;',i!ft'# ;,)]i;0V«f1 to Ixj f A ball of indiarubber <Tjonee’ f lo^^f ‘I 

Miisrll®!,' 1)6 ren«>0/ t enmnyv/bo in, in diametPr^,,H 

.." . imn Aui^u tfiiihh ^ .' i onnnnon^«»» i i.. * - - 


*' ) iflOti), Km.cl, >sI!TM^tbe ^LTlbl'^r' 


jjlirimf it (W/nn/im. made of hickory ^onf'endSb^ 
!h kH' j!U.!,r,Wtt!6r- |i«- ft filikvad d tlw over and fasten^ °|th 1 leaHh^ 
tpiifl « iUtliltlWi bf' tlB itlHRleS <:)mi/i)>lf)n to the shaft 2 ft 
("^||ifll.|!Snti: n---)|)£: ««4 |l|2fl, and theinle4Sn™ctfiJj§» 
'i.ir.'AkriH ‘ivhainnh'iiv flU/ firifl lOiifi. nnJw^rV 9 


• • anil ihyflPh f) brtM ' "0 Imii 1027, viiil may be of anv Ipnn-trT •k,,*- w-'^hri 
■ I ‘’I’in’nwriltH^ /It? la tba?; 12 in. IMS 


;;r;.jiwij; ,.vinnnmT.ltHl ftllln '(Iiwh /Iu la tl 
# ilWkr'ibtUtO^ 'il'Olit mlllormi. l, 


,,i,, breadth. The ^game fi 

2 teams of i2'a'tii«. 


>««i X- vcdiiib 01 1,6. a 

! f inp P^®y®r is to ".in^r: 

of one of the opposing side all throngB 


iv1 hfifiM'ikitrrt 

liif‘.'JirDc.ni» ot iipplylnK 

-V I fii' rrtf;iri in Wfuui niirl 


. 'SI W>0(l iimfl 

;| |» :/[ir' cpiumies, no 

Ml W ^VA lH9l t!!ini'!ie« I'W fwmoji, nn.l 
i-.iiWT! /.iu c 1 iimnniiiKi fir (' w. and oven 


ijpH iiriil liniisd!!, (ind 
Ki flrllcleP, and oven 
iiv»! Iipnii fliibjccitd 
, (Uf(0Mll poilodo, 


wiMiod. 

Wtdf for 

it d! is tiiO (idddloi) <>1 

f ®4® ASVisitlW'^ ill bOHlle^o^ 

A- sm« ^ IH'ttiy ' rotiiancao and 

1 to nnnie of 
Ido boot- 

V &1.(vVtilsUV\iM ilW ■/ Ai> AU(/</h Ages 


(if Atnct‘fafUirT«<Ilftn r*: " 

, t -.1 ..V ' VitlW i x .dxl I f 


' 7| :';i 

— — 

Ground. ■ 

“ game .th! 

v .' '*»si.cenfees;t '. vvhc 

> ’■^.Ilfe^l&tevend.slbn 






Uabniit ioiind,; , '''w' 
'inmftnt' iiiay./enteW’ 


:w.pick 




l^tctariaT 


^ yds. with a crosse, bnt rnnningi 
'Mth the baJl and shfrt passing ate | 
gMeraUy more advantageous than long: 
wowing. "Charging'' is forbidden. 
Tl^ is no " oflside *' rule. 

/Tr* Lacrotse Anoeialion 

■ «/ Canada was formed in 18B7, and the! 
CngUsJi Lacrosse Asiociaiion in thel 
loUiwDgyear. ANortho. South matchl 
has been held annually since 1877. and 
aeonaty championship held since IfiOS. , 
The first match between Oxford and 
t^bridge was played in 1003 ; up to 
. Oxford won 17 matches, and 
C^bridge 7, wHh one draw, 
lactarttts, let Moumt LAcrastos 
wcha Acid, CH,.Cn(OHl.COOH, », 
*** *^o>d which toUdifies at 
18 C. It can exist in either the 
r*Mmic or the d Of f forms. The 
wdiMry bctic acid obUlned by the 
^terial fermtnUlion of milk, starch. 

*?,“* n>cemlc form, and b em-i 
ployed in the leather and textile tndus- 1 
w>e$ ana also in the manufacture of 
Ma-alcoholic beverages, The rf-acid, 
^jw^aetic acid, b found in museb. 
Md b of considerable physiological 
®P®*}*nte in connection w-ith the 
tirriness" doe to aocnmuUtion ofl 
“«lie acid. The 1-add can be' 
Jbtaui^ by th, bacterbt fermenta- 
of sucrose (m< Stbuokuemm- 

bctic acid (CH.-OH.CH. 
'-OOH) can be obtained by synthetic 
nethc^, bnt has no Industrial use. 

, h«tose (mfrt sugar), a dJsaeeharose 
ys* which b found 

w milks. It b obtained indnstrially by I 
Wcealratioa in vacuum pans of the 
"hey obtained as a by-prMuct in the' 
jn^ufactore of cheese. It b employed i 
m ine mannfacturo of Infant foods and, I 
f;^S.a strong redndng agent, In thel 
•ilveriBg of mirrors. It b less sweet; 
into cane sugar, 

Ladakh (lad'akI. region formlag. 
with flaltistto (jp), a province of '*•- 
^hmir suio. N.W. India, on .mv 
o.\V, of the TilKtan plateau about the 
“Wicr Indus valley, between the 
Uwalayas and the Kuen Lnn lloon- 
tains. Itb one of the highest inhabited 


SOI Ladoga 

r^ibits in the wrld (average eleva- 
tion, over 11,000 ft.) and extremely 
barren, save where imgatioa makes 
colbvation possible in the oases. The 
average rainfall is less than 3 in per 
annum. The inhabitants are of Mon- 
golian stock : they profess Buddhbtn, 
and are remarkable for their practice 
of polyandry. The capita! is at Leh, 
on the caravan route from Srinagar to 
Tibet. I,adakh was annexed to 
Kashmir (1834-«1). Pop c 35.000. 

CONSUI.T . E. F. Knight, Whert 
Threa Empires Meet . W. Lawrence, 
The Valiev of Kashmir. 

Ladder Dredger, see Dxedcks. 
Ladenbnrg, Albert (1812-1011). Ger- 
man chemist. He was a pupil of 
Keknid (g p.), and held tbe Chairs of 
Chemist^ at the Universities of Kiel 
and of Breslau. Ladenburg has tbe 
credit of aecomplbhing tbe first syn- 
tbesb of a naturally occurring alkaloid, 
thbbeingtheiynthssbof comuie{gp ), 
which was eommeneed in 1880, and 
completed in 1699 ... 

y AAing , BUI et, note signed by the 
master of a ship acknowledging tha 

receipt of merchandise for carnage ! it 

is the evidence of the title to the goods 
shipped, and by ib endorsement, and 
deliv^ the property m the goods 

sluppel b transferred. 

^^Isos I (Saint) ((■ 1040-1095), 
King of Hungary from 1077. in whoso 
reign Chrbtiaaity became the national 
Tebgioa of Hungary and much land ia 
tbeV and E. was added to the king- 
dom. He was greaUy loved by bis 
objects lor his wise and just rule, "od 
there are many legends attached to him. 

lafibbM IV (I263-1SOOJ. King of 
Hungary (1572). 0 Kumanian. He 
iDtrrrfo^ semi-pagan practices into 
bis kingdom. Tbii, and bis pohticai 
leanings towards Kaplw, 
numbw of clvU wars throughout lib 
reign. He was finally assaminsted 
hr the Kumanbns. whom be biui 
bieo forced by the Pope to attack 

the largest bke in Europe, 
in N.W. Ruiib, and bortermg on 
I^niaiid. Tbe shores on tbe E. and 



Lady 


Q 

Jivoraeo dcDth 
this. The ?akp 

Volkhov, and Svas ti? ^ 
and cold, and i.s" fro,rw° P*”"® 

i,S: "* »5'?.t,S„s 

gpStfiy'JSioS “"“S' 

of“fced'Sg°"espIciaHv‘^°"’ their\ab°t 
stage, upon So ^ '"''^1 

various kinds. There a ^ 

twont species bonofic?altn 

way. “^uenciaj to man in this 

to the Virgm dedicated 

an appendag7’to^?rK°^‘'‘“y^"‘'l 
churches of largo si^zo ®"d 

are sometimes an 

choir, extending east k°?- 
high altar. ^ eastward behind the 

is the 

Un£n^f*S.‘^friS'’"n^th?'^’ 

^°eion bordliring^ aT^V° *’dly 

lepubhes of OranerPri ®o=r 


, . La Fnyette,;ittsrQnii» 
smith by the ^Boet^' -uhder.GeafiU 

joubert. Bombardment ■CpntiDBt 

Hiroughout the investment, and.'* 


jvuucrc. hsombju-dmcnt Cpnti 
throughout the invesbheht, -iinu, 
iS ? several tliousarid Bocis and 
pc Villicrs made a strcnaous’BttcB!. 
*'' ' •• ■ ■ ' repn!-® 


vuners made a strcnuous al 
t® torcc the lines,., but were ler"--: 

'nth a loss nf ftnn pjje to'vn 'W 


lue lines,, out 

"^B^ a loss of 800 men. jue w»« ■• 
relieved by General ' Sir '.Eetivt 


Buller. ' .. , . . I- j 

Bady’s Slipper, name for orchids ' 
e genus Cvi)rii)cdiuin. of 'Vliicli.ci 


jjaay s slipper, name for 
the genus Cypripcdiiim, of 'viiicli .o 
species is found rarely in the woods 
the N. of England, while a number ? 

grown in greenhouses. • 


ill. oi xingiana, wn... 

grown in greenhouses. 

Lady's Tresses, small orchid Svitb 
spike of fragrant white flowers flopT 
ing m Sept, and Oct. in dry pastures 
. Boestrygones, in classical. I'^uew 

irrnnfs/^ • ' 


ing in Sept. „„„ 

. Boestrygones, in ' classical . .Icgea 
gigantic inhabitants of. ancient Sicil 
who ivrecked the fleet of .Ulysses af 
devour!^ the flesh of his ‘ comrade 
Their king was Antiphates; ; . '. ' ' 

Boevo-rofatory, a term' applied,.' 
optically active substances wdiieh ha' 
the power of rotating the plane < 
polarised light to the Jeft. The': optiK 
acti vity of a compound is .usually du 


polarised light to the Jeft. The': opt 
activity of a compound is .usually 
to the presence in it of an asyinmetr 
carbon atom. .. See also.. Sts 

CHEMISTay. 

Bcevulose, sec Fructose.- ' :■ ■ 

r.n r. , , 


^revmosB, sec Fructose.- ' :■ - 
Ba Forge, John (1835-1910), Am 
painter, decorator and. stiulp 
We became President of:th'e ..SoCict 
American Artists; • and . , publis 
several boolcs dealing with art,‘incl 
'ug a nmnograph oh Holoisai. 

Ba Payette, Mario • Joseph , Ft 
^arquis do (1767-1834), French stal 
man and soldier. He became a Moj 
in the American Army (175 
una played ah important part int 
! Independence.' After 1778, 

I France, though he .p“ 
eral visits to America until thepi 
17 CO- Frencli Eevolution 

f *v . Hi® love bf.dembcracy obtaih] 
important positions : in 'tl 
I . °’ctionary government ; -he w 

of tlie National Assen 

woe u <*c National Guard.;' 

■" 'vho invented the tricoloiire 
Imd^ of the Revolutionaries;^ 
Feign of Terror wi^ repugnant t 


George *Whit Sir 

r7oys° Bo"e^^vy“p^! 

Klct.^O?' 1899-Feb'’^ ’8"^l9nT’ 

George WJiite, Sii 


Ia Fayette. Comteue SOS Lagrange 

continually protested against lalorpne. 7nles (1880-1887), French 
Its eulrtme acts, until at last ho was poet ; through the offices of Paul 
picwibcd as a traitor (1702). He fled Bour^, was made French Reader to 
iroa France and was imprisoned m Empress Augusta of Germany (1881- 
and Austria until 1707. He HU poems are ironical and often 
turned to France in 1790, but after morbid, and have been compared with 
IS10 public h/e until tbc^ of Heine. They are mostly in 

‘“^henhe returned as thechampioa ters hire, and had a great influence on 
of Liberalism, becoming again, m 1830. h« modem successors 
bead of the National Guard. He was La Pronde, see Fronde. La. 
oeeply revered m America, where LagerW!, Selma (t- 1853), Swedish 
“® ^^bs granted money and land, and authoress, won a prize for her CffsUt 
where monuments were raised m his i9«r/iiigs Saga (English translation 
hoBoor. 1803). short stone* of peasant life. 

Ia Payette, Marie Madeleine, Comt- Her other worV* include invisible 
*sse de (1634-1692). French novelist. Liitis (1804). Jerusalem (1901). The 
WM alnendofiladanjedeS^vj^iand Advenlures oj lisls (1006), and an 
mistress of La Rochefoucauld. Her autobiography (1924). and have earned 
romances, especially La Prtneesse her the reputation of bemc one of 
ae Ciitres (1678), (oreshadowed the Sweden's best novelists. She was 
modern novel, as contrasted with the awarded the Nobci I^iie for Literature 
formless, artificial works of Mile de in 1009. and in 1014 was elected first 
Scudtrv and her imitators. woman member of the Swedish 

lAlBtte, Jaeqnea (1767-1844), Freoeh Academy, 
natesrean and banker, of humble Lagos : (1) Part of the Colony and 
birth, became one of the moat powerful Protectorate of Nigeria (f.v,), formerly 
and popular Fcaechmen of the lOth a separate colony, on the Gulf of 
Mat. He was head of the banking flnn Ggineau It is fertile but unheafthy, 
that bore his name, and a ptomtnent altboogh sanitation measures have 
ubcral. Alter the 1830 revelation, he decreased fever. The chief export is 
was made Minister.president of the palm oil; the usnal agricultunl pro> 
Goverement. and Saved the country duets of W. Aine* (cacao, coffee, 
from disintegration, though at the cotton, rubber, etc.) are grown, and 
price of his fortune and his popularity, gum. ivory, and lumber are of 
La FoUette, Bobert Marion (I8X^ some importance. Area, e. 28,000 
1025) (•• Fighting Bob "), American sq m. ; pop. (almost wholly native) 

S htician. lounder of the Progressive e. 1.600.000. 

rty(lJl]S),and CovrrnorolWiscon- (2) A seaport of lAS®» and the 
sin (1901-5). Under his gOTcroorship. political capital of the Colony and 
Wisconsin prospered exceedingly. Protectorate of Nigeria, near the 
Ptoiu 1005, be was a menber of the mouth of the Ogun R. The only 
Senate, and earned tusniclmame by his natoral harbour along 1000 m. of 
vigour and honesty. coast. Lagos is an important port, and 

La Fontaine, ?eao de (1621-1805). eentre t>f the export trade of a con- 
French poet, author of the famous siderable hinterland. There is rail 
Fables, produced many fashionable cotamunication with the interior; the 
ballads, stories, and epigrams before Lastern Telegra^ Company has a 
his translation of Terence's C«"wc*i«* wireless station. Ftop. e. 136,000 
(1854) brooght him to the notice of (Caropeeas number only a few han- 
Fouquet, who gave him a penstoo. dreds). 

His roost tnemorable vrotlt, however. Lagmts.7oseph Louis (1736-1813), 
consists of the delicately indelicate tnatbematician; at the age of 18 he 
ConUs {I65f). and the Fables CAofties was app^nted Professor of Geometry 
*Hi»» eeeers (1863) at the Turin Military Academy. In 



La Harpe 

ms he founded tlie Turin Academy of 
Scencea, and by 1761 was rccoSd 
aa the Rreatest mathnmr.f,v;,„ Tr . 


"'as rccocnised 
riml ° mathematician ^ hh 

tune. H.s mast important work fe 
J^Iecamgttc (tualytique. 

STmsr'f ‘ t^ Y- of hC‘ 

hfi; g“eaffame""‘ 

work is‘ his Cm'rs 
dc lUtiralurc nneienne el moderne wt 

mK'" t*"' ■" 

FrS%.i5fr",J„, <■«»«-'««). 

wo* ca« bo ooo’o io'.h.''L„."o"Se° 

s:?3b*,Kra”yTo?s^^^^^^^ 

p'“.3”/f'sS™s 

"f.=s 

i.Jl®55ro'’a tt'Zdi”-?- 

brS‘'comw„S''Sl,"Z?''S'Sf 

e.xtonding from thfne.v;K®''*l“J' 

K£,rsi£'“r »' a' 

S"bS?^;ts.Fi^5^'”«s: 

pop. c. 6,407,000 ' ’ "I- «• 

(2) City on the R Rav? 

soned capital of the Puniab ' 

are mainly concerned the 
facturo of luxury ..w«Vi “°,manu- 
silver thread me^ ^ 

Congress of Troppau 

mgress approved iuppressfon 


of the Italian revolution by, AtLstrian' ' 
woops; but while Great Britain held 
tnat tins was a concern of Austria,:! 
Kussia, I russia, and Austria considered 
It was the duty of European Powers j 
everywhere to suppress revolution,’ , 
ft marked the beginning of Enclahd’S ■ 
separation from tlie Quadruple Alii- ■ 
anco {j.u.). *- 

Lake District, the roughly circular t 
mountainous area in Cumberland,,: 
'Westmorland, and small part 6f^>" ' 
Canc.-mbire, defined by lilorecainl 
«ay Solway Firth, and the valleys - 
the Lune and Ribblo. The scener)'-. 

a type without parallel elsewhere'] 
England. The limestones and. co; 
measures which form the even cot 
tours of the Pennine Chain Imve bee 
denuded in the Lake District, e-xposiri 
^ tugged system of volcanic peak 
deeply scored by glacial valleys •:o 
Mxr j largest English lahe 

(Windermere, Ullswater, Denvciit 
'rater, Wastwater, etc.) are ih- Uii: 
region togotlier with the loftiest peak 
^oaioll Pike, Scafell, Helvellyn, Grcal 
GaWo, and the Pillar). The Lakt 
scantily populated, but 'is 
visited by a largo number of tourists. 

1 . ^ favourite centre for rock 

climb^s. Wordsworth, Soutliey, 
colcndgo (the so-called Lake School); 
^ray, Shelley, Keats, De Quincey, and 
Kuskin are all associated with th® 


X t TN* *. '*** «*oauuiUlCU WILU .UH 

O a CUMBEIUJIND, 

and Westmorland.) Area, c., 700 
sq. m. (See p.l84). 

Lake Dwellings, see Stone Age. 
'Xv?-® scene, near Rome, of a. 

waditional victory of the Romans over 
' thelastattempt, 
the myttical Tarquinian dynasty, to; 
recover the throne of Rome. .'All 
rile sons of Tarquinius, and . his 
son-in-law Mamilius, xvere slain, and 
Romans (led,; 
® Rostumius) xvere assEted at 
«o cntic^ moment by the txvin gods- 
h^M R°ll“x< mounted on xvJiite'. 

*?^g® expanses of xvater sur- ' 
by land. They arise, in ; 
several ways, of -- 


Sw ^ pbstmctioa of a nvw 
Bjacial action, Undalip, or 
Lakwlofmrt 
^is -way are liable to be emptied 
J^ugh bursting ot the dam. and if 
^ h^ppeas m rtages the Uke may 
VatiOTS leveU before finally 
^iyinf. The roads of Glen 

are beaches deposited at aucci 
t7 a lake formed by 
Lakes may also oe 
^«'PWsions doe to fattiting, 
V.ti of ihe Great Rilti 

Afnca. In which the chief 
Afiican takes are situated ; and eircalaf , 
frequently occupy the craters of 
wtinct Volcanoes. Another type of' 
n;*® “ which is due to the nse of , 
we water-level in the soil, so that water 
S^“*’^v**** fow-iyihg RTOnnd 
late with no visible Sutlet. 

L, hates occur at all levels : Lake 
is 12,800 ft above sea-level 
Were are several lakes la Tibet at an 
“^amde of 10-18.000 ft.; and the 
nisteneq of a small lake near the 
•hmmlt of Mt. Everest was estabbshed 
£. ,51. ^Ighf over the moontain 
la 1033. On the other band the Dead 
^ 1* 1300 ft below the level of the 
M^frrraaeaa. The deepest lake Is, 
Lake Baikal, which teaches over 1000 
fathoms in depth, and the largest 
“tshwaler lake is take Superior 
(31.200 sq.m.). 

Lakes, coloured compounds formed 
between certain types oi dyes and son 
metallic hydroxides. The dye used 
wsoluble in water, and the metallic 
hydroxides are used as mordants, with 
which (he dye combines on the /abric. 
yielding a fast colour. The same dye 
‘ rnay give different colours with ' 
difierent mordants. S« alu> Dvas; 
Bysimq. I 

Lake School ot Poets, Th^ the name | 
given, originally in derision, to the 
group of poets of which Wordsworth, 
Oderidge, and Southey were the most 
prominent members, who lived in 
the Lake District of England, The] 
Sdtnburgk itevlew published in 1802 
a derogatory article by J efirey directed 
against Southey. In this attitude. 
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which the Edinburgh Pevttw main- 
tained against all the Lake poets, it 
was supported by Byron. BUuk- 
' veoo<ts Magatine took up their defence 
wsth the powerful help of De Quincey, 
Lamb. Haxlitt, and Leigh Hunt. 

Tjikh, an Indian word for 100,000. 
usually rupees. It is commonly . 
written Rs. 100,000, and fs worth at ’ 
par ^6,007 or (50,000. Ste alto 
Utipea : Crors. 

Lalaade, Tonph Teroms Lefrsncalf, 
De (1732-1807), French astronomer, 
went to Paris to study law. but on 
meeting with Delrale hu interest was 
drawn to astronomy and before he was 
2t be became a member of the Aca- 
demy of BcrliQ. Jo fTSOhepnbUshed 
correctioaa of Halley's Tables. He 
did much to pcmulariM the science of 
astronomy, and the lUIande Prite. 
which be instituted in 1802. la still 
annually awarded. 

La Uaea (or La Lirua d* la Conetp- 
cion), a town in S. Spam, Jest K. of 
Cibratar, for which it is an important 
source of supply for market-garden 
produce, rep e. 37,000. 

Lalo, Edonard (1828-1802), French 
composer of the 5ynip*esf» ttpagnola 
lor yiolio and orMestra, a favourite 
workwithvioltnists. Lalo himself was 
a violinist and wrote his best music for 
that iostrument. His opera La Rot 
4'Yt contains some charming music 
which Melba used often to sing. Lalo 
was born in Lille, but lived mostly in 
Paris, where he died. 

Lanuitm. the religion of Tibet, a 
syncretic cult which sjose from the 
Superposition of Buddhist philosophy 
aod speculation upon the basis of an 
older animistic and devil-worshipping 
colt. Its centre b Lhasa, the capjfsJ 
wbere the Grand Lama, the religious 
ud political head of Uie State, ro- 
Mce. Social and religious institn- 
perhaps more intimately 
mixed in l^bet than anywhere else in 
the world ; most male Tibetans spend 
part of their lives in one of the monas- 
tenesolwhichthecoantryisfulL The 
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or Bogdo lama having a like control in 
«P>ntual. Next come tl,c 
Chutuktus (abbots of the monasteries), 
and below them priests and clerev. 

1 government was 

founded by the Lamaist reformer 
Tsong-kha-pa in 1356. His influence 
was considerable; ho founded three I 
monasteries in Lhasa besides others) 


Lamartos’ 


Lamarckism, tlicory of the inlicri- 
fcincc of characteristics acquired, dik 
mg tlie life-time of an individnsJ,. 


O — -w u*. LLJl iliui . 

called after I,amnrck (q.v.).- r ' 
Lamarckism provides an app-arently 

obvious cxnlanntinn of ev'OlutioB, 


obvious explanation of cvolutioa. 
(q-v.), but there is lack of evidence, te 
its acceptance. 

The evidence of palxontoldsrv f?*r-) 



in other parts f tl ^ tiroup of Lama Dancers. 

wrote innumerable *vv°orks'*° shows that changes adapting the ani 

natino .r.i-.,,„ _ , — - • car- mal to its environment actually die 

occur* riTYrl -r T 


Si rebgi™^=J”^"=" suppose tlia? 

TiOYVinwnl^ T.,. «<. .. - 


jJ. iOU.J — \wv« 



lo Its environment actually ok 
ond modem disciples of X-aih 
arck believe that if a habit bo forihec 
,.?• parent, the offspring inori 
readily form the habit in the environ 
rnent evoking its formation, and tlia 
cnange of habit leads to change p 
sU-ucture ; most biologists ednside) 
tins still unproven. See also Gene 
tics ; HEkEDITV. 

Alphonse de (179(> 


• oi-ainartino, Alphonse de ' (1790 
P^tench poet, one of the gredtef 
ot the French Romantics,- eame 




mmediate fame with his PremiiTes] 
^Ifdilaliom Poitipies (1810). Won- 1 
f-«s Medifaiiom (1823), Harmontesl 
'»“»).■ /ocefvH (1830) and La C»Hf«l 
' XH -lBf«.(1838) are his other best- 
niown worla. Hu writings inclnde 
wvels and several historical works, 
rie took some part in politics, and was 
J ®*obcr of the Covemmeat after the I 
1848 llevolntion. 
l<anib, see SusEP Csseding. 
lAmb. Charles 11775-1834), English 
essayist, was bora in the Temple, 
hondon, where hia father was a server. 
Ud edacated at Christ's Hospital. In 
*'■2 he became a clerk in the India, 
House, and there remained until his! 
tehrementin 1825. His life was made : 
dimeult by attacks ol insanity suf- 
by hu sister Mary who. in 1790. 
“lied their mother, and by his (ears (or 
““ exm sanity. His early works in* 
wide some contributions to Coleridge'* 
•/uews on Verteur Occasie** (1790), 
aad to Blank Veru (1709). a (oint 
production with Charles Lloyd. A 
J^Sedy. JakH MWwf (1802), and • 
farce, h. (1803), were unsuccess- 
Mi but the TaJei /ram Shaktspta't. 
•^hieh he wrote with his sUter Mary 
(1807). established their fame. His| 
wsays appeared in the Reflte^. 
Cenlleman's Jlfa^njine. and 
London Magasini (founded 1820) , 
These were collected and published as I 
the essays of Eha (1823) and tlie ^»| 
Ejjayi cf tha (1833). It Is on thw 
essays that ha repuWUon rests 
Their charm, humour, lightness ot 
touch, and their revelation of Lamb* 
eDgagine personality have made tt»m 
universally popuiar . for whimsical 
fancy and delicate pathos they remain 
unsurpassed. Enually araunng and 
fascinating arc hu 

such men a* Wonlswortb. ^uth«y. 
llarlat. Colerldce, and Lei*h Uu»«- 
Lamb. Henry. (6. 

artist. He was educated at the Mai»-| 
Chester Grammar School and stadieO; 
art in Paris. A member Of the New 
English 


, anb, his early work 
noubio for the fine draugfttsmarnhm 
and clarity of design- 


Lambeth 

also evident in the works which 
Inspired by hu service in F^ce 
FMesUne during the '' wid 
He is represented in the late 

^Ijuah. Sir Horace (i. 1849). Eng'“h 
•dentist. Educated at Trinity ^Uegc. 
Cambridge, he became second \N rang- 
ier and second Smith's Prizeman lie 
IS recognised as an authority on hj dro- 
dynaroica, and has done valuable re- 
search work on wave motions and 
electricitv. Knighted. 

Lamb^e, Mans ThfrSre 

Savoy. PriBtMss de ® 

close fnend and attendant of Mane 
Antoinette, Though the Queen did 
not always treat her honestly, she 
?em.?ned » loyal to J-" ^ 
regarded with particular hatred by ^ 
r^olutionaries. Shcwasbchca^fw 
refusing to abjure ber monarchical 

Aoruls tl8I0-»W6^. 
Delglao statesman, 

try of Koreirn Aflairs, 18f2-IW^ 
^eceeded In ireeinR 11 Scheldt from 
Dutch levies on 

Brussels Convention. 1883 ^tepre- 
seated Belgium on Congo and Slave 
Trade enouities. and other conferences. 

Lambert. Consltnt (6. 1903). musi- 
cian. prominent among young Engluh 
composers, was born in London. His 
first success was witli his music for 
the ballet Kemto and Jultel. He has 
also written Eie CraeJe for chorus, 
piano, and orchestra, in which a jaiz 
Idiom is freely employed, and^tho 
lusic for the ballet Pomona (1927). 
Lambeth. mctro|>olit.m becough in 
the adminutrative county ol 1-ondon, 
on the Surrey side of the Thames 
facing Westminster. There are Im- 
portant local chemical and iiottery 
•ndaslrie.s. Lambeth Palace has, since 
the latter jwt of the I2th Lent., been 
the London residence cf the Arch- 
■ ■ of Canterbury : the present 

IS mainly ol the 19th cent.. 

but the crypt bcneatJi the Chapel 
dates from r. llbi'. and the Lollards' 
'Tower (onginallv a water-tower and 
iMb^ueuUy the Uisbop's pnson) from 


Lambeth Confercacei 

1450. There is a ICth-cent gate- 
house. Pop. (loai) "'in.soo. ^ 

Anglican bishops of the 1-mpirc ami 
States which nre held 

9^, '■■“‘i',’ »«--->ns:s w.n,s first sug. 
t^the^A Hopldiis of Vennotft 

ISr.n Canterbury- in 

hold tn e Confer, ce 

ws hold in September 1807, onlv 70 
bbhons out nf u.i 


bishops out of M.t attending, 'no 
-iccom! Conference took place ’in 1S7S 
Tafr Archbislmp 

The thiSi '‘ttendfd. 

^ic third Conference in 1888 showed a 

cussed at the l.-ist bcitm • ni ThcM 
the Doctrine of God ; (2) Liah |S;; 


.''I®®!*? 

rn.arJrs the attachment of the rhant!* " 
to th Between the niantJe' fiapi atid •: 
the joot/whidi w usually shaped for. 
btirrowi.-ig in the nmd, arc suspeniiffi^ 
the plnte-hkc gills. But tlie.funcliaa.- 
. uie gills i.s ns much nutritive. as-r 
• espiratory. A few larticlJibninchs > 

arc found in fresli water. \ but '.i: 
uicy are mostly marine, living ;sst';-. 
the bottom of the sea orlietwcwi tide.:. 



tambeth r-aiacc, London. 
Pc^cW8^°n Equality, and 

Free Chumhes. the 

SSSbfSif" fX, M „ 
S"?4'''JivSsr;rip 
iS;sA4r..s5!i3“'”^ 

metr cad and the valves 
aro joined above hv ot “ i 
ment which opens tSim buf « 
be closed by one or ^ *=“0 

position of.which iTmarkc^T°'°®' 
on the inside of the^hell tL^ f 
covem the mantle and a' 


---J mosuy marine, living 

the bottom of the sea orlwtwcwi ti 
marks. .... 

Enmclllbranchs were in eiristence , 
1! Epper Oi.mbrian, almost tbo'; 
earliest fossilifcrous roclcs! . . , : - 

,io Ef«Bocs raiidtJ Robert V 

dc (l/82-185.t), French priest amV 
philosopliical wTiter. Tlic ciTect of liis : 
great worlc £.tsa{ stir Vindiffcrlna en ." 
mattiff de Rdision (1817) was dec-, 
irieaj. In jt |,g violently denouhccil .'j 
religious toleration and pleaded rior ;.? 
^atiiohc re.storation. Lamennais, . , 

however, broke from the Church when;' 
the Pope refused his support - to 
Uimcnnaws paper V Avfr.iK .This'.-, 
Eis previous cohti’c-. '' 
I on.s and ho represented tlio Left in' ,i 
f *® ■^“cmbly at the 181S rcvoliiUon.' - ' 

, °“R democratic principles ;sus-:.,' 
incd a severe blow on tlie acccssida V 
of Lapolooii m, and he retired to',' 
uorg on a translation of Dante until ): 
his death. - . > 

Lamentations, Book of, one. of the';) 
books of the Old Testament included:' , 
m the Five Rolls or Afegilloth. There. 
are five lamentations in the book; nil - 
oi them concerned with the destruction, ,' 
11,.,^ ts generaily .'held. 

. J^tuhiinii coinpo.sed the second' 
hhd that tlie first :: 

Of the prophet’.s disciples. . ' ■ 

Greek mytliolbgyj , .ivas 
by Jupiter, dfsm-eral .i 
sinif "'bohf Juno, in her jealousy,... 
in Elio became ins.Vnc . 

miiT-rf 5.°^ developed into a' child-: v 
..Fhis legendary figure 'had,.' ’ 
many manifestations; she was thought ... 

wnmnn' US a, . serpent •with'ja,':. 

She “ And as .'^a : vampire., " 

ooL of^i“ f ®"tral figure of , Koat3'’s., .: 

poem of that name. 


Lammu Day £00 Laopa^n 

Lammaa Day (Angnst I), so called nsuos of prehistoric hatmeota. as well 
probably from the Anglo-Saion llUtf- as nemoriafs of ancient Rome and 
Mam. " Joaf-Mass,” as marktne the Carthage on the island. «hkh U at 
day on which the flrsttniits of the preseot an Italian penal settlement, 
han-est were blessed at Kfats. It is iVm e. tOOO. 

stQI marked in the Engttsh Prayer* Lampetn (or LatnfeUr Pcml Sfe* 
book Calendar, though no special P*e»),atnut)!ctp4l borough and tnarVet 
religious ceremonies are now associated town of Cardiganshire, situated some 
with it. SS m E of Cardigan, chiefly famous 

Lammerceler (Lamb Vultuu). one asiucludingSt Dasnd's College, which 
of the largest birds of nrey, inter* was eitablisUrd in ItfiiT as a training 
mediate in some respects oeta-een the college for ibiM wid.ing to enter the 
eagles and vultures; it inhabits tbe Eptscopal Charch and can grant the 
mountain chains of S Europe and tlrgters of D D and I) A 1 tip. ££00. 
Central Asia. It hsu a tuft of bristly Lampoon [lauisJOn'', iiamegi«Yn to 
feathers on the Igwee jaw, (tom which a fuece of violent anil ttusemyotoMS 
It is often known as the Iteaniod personal mvecOvc or satire- in prr>>e cr 
Vulture. The Lammergeief neiu in verse The best esam(i(es la EngUih 
precipitous places and usually lays a wiU be (.moil in the wwrks of Swift 
single egg in Pcb. aiAd Charles Churchd). 

Lamoat, Thomu WOUam (& 1S70). Lamytty, usuaUy regarded as a £ih. 
American banker, bore at CUverack. is now cUssi&td with (be hag-fltb 
NY. and educated at Harvard (ee.) in a grvmp apart from the rest of 
After two years on the .Ve* Ver* tlw venettraies, Levauw it las no Um 
rnhwa/. he psined the lUnkers' 1 rwti laws aivt no limbs, tud cahibiu may 
Comjiany as secretary and treasurer, prticltive 
and In IWJ t<ecame vsce-presideat charac- 
Ha wM then vk«-ptwviitent of tbe ten Ueli. 

Eirst Natainal lUsk of N* Y. tiatU fie mg tbe 
enterrvl J. V. Morgan and Company h>f»ei»Hl 
In the notli War he belpivl to float lower 
Allied loam, atid frofli IvlS to I9J5 formalike 
conirollM the Srw Vmi Aivw««f ifw 
/\»tr. He became cluireun of tbe k«lf *1. ttwUrr*- t’ejsttstve.feedrsg 
InirrnatKWUl Cbmwitiee of lUnkers. like the UtUf aaisial aM the sea 
and in IMS sras ihotre as a tneov ajvvrtt (ree I'rr.rsrm Svstswi lain. 
Iwe of Ivooseselt's advTsnry “ Itrain jw^ys ai« BOTStty marfw. but aaf^od 
fruvt-'' orvn to spawn Tbrr a.*e bwal all 

Lamonmi. CSiarfes |iaSf-f»9?>. o»er the wvwil. bet tb« t«« knvwn 
Treoeb cotiductjw aivi iouoder of the are two tyw-ws kuod in Crest JWitasi ; 
famoua Lamcxiretia Concerti oi Itirt*. tb* sea Umprsr wh«'b msy tw S tt. 
at whlrh ai many (smous artvtts awl Vs“« and Mm ftteh-wstre isr-rrry. «■ 
wtreVswtte heard (,* lbs ferstUisw, |fe - lomjwre," shnli « a»'‘st haa «.« 
pUynl la the ortheitr* oi tiw Opera (recih Ifcth wee* {<!CT!wtT «i»?isvw 
Ut« ly<i*ff.t'Sf eoedurtiw at Uw tJyyra fc.v*t £<* 

Ccassjae He lAttitstrd tu «xte*rt« lasTthadn, aWW ever all types 
in l»tt. and be^sratly UoufM Bihshts ree«;»e£nti.*bcwrw?twv«»s* 
hit crOwtfra In IrxsJ-a a.'trr »t lad l«l»a5*el vtltsiM pin** 

Iwro rrevssohiBy LietKimt » J’aris *W*t of sv a t*sjib-m«t fcay 

laaiyitact- aw Caasa* ; Casecnt. kwtttewrwl withsrwtt stiMisee •ffvsi 
TacMWJVev bcTws or UJSfsIusS* eekr^ts Tbr sSry«w 

lAst^saa. atsaS sttind cwtwf tr «<ctc!«*d with a 6nra oa a-."* ataOre. ■ 
Italy, mrlssy tetaeesl AU2U aast n« sy«cw6y j*»yw.wd a*V *> yertwaJ t 
coaii <d Tsmiia TtyfTS ar« the rw stsia trwsn rai-sa^ «n)a|h the ssrts 




Lanarltsbire 610 , Lancashire; 


of the material. The design may also 
be painted in oils, but these are trans- 
parent. 



Lanipsliades of Alabaster and Silk as used for 
Electric or Gas Lighting. 

Lanarkshire, county of the S.W. 
Scottish lowlands with a small coast- 
line, and corresponding practically 
with the basin of the R. Clyde and ite 
tributaries. The N. part lies at a low- 
level, but in the S. it rises to the 
I-owther Hills, in which are a number 
of summits over 2000 ft.. Green 
Lowther (2400 ft.) being the highest. 
The Falls of Clyde are near Lanark. 
Industrially and agriculturally Lan- 
arkshire is the most important Scottish 
county. Fanning is highly specialised 
and conducted w-ith remarkable skill 
and patience. Oats are the main 
cereal crop ; root crops are extensively 
cultivated : market-gardening, dairj- 
farming, and fruit growing are of con- 
siderable importance. The strawberry 
fields produce a prolific crop. Sheep 
and pigs are raised, and large herds of 
cattle, while the Clydesdale draught 
horses are celebrated. Industry cen- 
tres around the coal and iron fields 
near Glasgow (q.v.), the key occupa- 
tions being mining, shipbuilding, en- 
gineering, and textile manufactures. 
Principal industrial towns arc Glas- 
gow, Hamilton, Govan, Partick, Coat- 
bridge, Motherwell, and Airdrie. 


Lanark, the county town, is small, and ,' 
is chiefly notable for its associations - 
with Wallace, and for the beauty oS ite - 
scenery. New Lanark, near by, is. 
interesting as the scene of Robert 
Owen’s Utopian industrialist expert- , 
ments. Area, 880 sq. m. ; pop.- 
1,686,968. 

Lancashire, a palatine county of . 
N.W. England, occupying the area ,W.'; 
of the Pennine Chain between the 
valleys of the Mersey and the Lune;;. 
together with the peninsula of Furness,-; 
separated by Morecambe Bay froni the-,, 
rest of the county. Tlie coast, is • 
flat and low-lying, and deeply indented ■ 
by the estuaries of the Lune, Ribble,' ■ 
and Mersey. Among other rivers are,, 
tl>e Duddon (in Furnesis) and the Ir- v 
well, which flows through Manchester., 
and helps to feed the Manchester Shijp 
Canal (g.e.). The district of Furness is ; 
mountainous (Coniston Old Man, 2033 , , 
ft.) ; in the W. the surface is hilly; ' 
rising to the Pennine moors. 

Industry. Lancashire is one of thO;) 
most important industrial areas , in-,; 
Great Britain. A large coalfield and;;' 
a climate peculiarly suitable to cotton 
spinning made S. Lancashire for oyer' , 
a century the principal centre of tho,;- 
cotton industry, which in turn has;. 
given rise to a number of important,, 
associated industries, such as the.: 
manufacture of textile machinery and • ■ 
the various chemicals associated with ' 
dyeing. Minor textiles manufactured 
in Lancashire are jute, silk, woollens,; -" 
and worsted. N. Lancashire’s valu-..-' 
able deposits of haimatite iron-ore have ; - 
given rise to the great steel industry of ;: 
the Barrow-in-Furness district. Otheri'.,, 
industries include glass, wire, paper,;' 
and tobacco manufacture. , 

Population. Lancashire is the most 
densely populated county in Great: 
Britain. The great concentration ,of^ 
population is in the trading centres, of 
JIanchester and Liverpool {q.v.) and - 
in the coal and cotton, towns of tlio . 
S.E. Wigan is the centre of the coal-,- 
field ; the cotton towns are fairly, ■ 
clearly differentiated into an inner.,- 
group of weaving and an outer ring^ of ; 
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or distinct brain, but it has a solid 
clastic rod, running along its whole 
length, and known as tlie notochord, 
which is a iorerunncr of the vertebrate 
spinal column. Tlic lancclet is im- 
portant as being a link between tlio 
vertebrates and invertebrates. It forms 
a class ol its o\m, the Cephalochonla. 

Lancelot, Sir, a comp.aratively late- 
comer in Uio Arthurian cycle of ro- 
mance, quickly usurped the position 
ol Gawain as tlic flower of Arthur’s 
chivalry. His love for Arthur's 
Queen, Guinevere, led to war and the 
final disruption, of the fellowship of 
tlic Round Table. 

Lancers, see Lanck. 

Lancewood, any wood suitable for 
carriage shafts, hence different trees arc 
given this name in different countries. 
The black lancewood tree of theGuianas 
gives taper poles 30 ft. long and only 
8 in. in diameter at tlio thickest end. 

Lonohestcr, Henry Vaughan (6. 
1803), English architect, was elected 
F.R.I.B.A. in 1900, and became Vice- 
Presidontia 1913. Forsomotimohowas 
Editor of The Builder, and advised 
a number of provincial Governments 
in India on town-planning. The 
best-known of his buildings arc the 
Central Hall at Westminster, and the 
City Hall and Law Courts at Cardiff. 

Lancrot, Nicolas (1090-1743), French 
ainter, who was greatly influenced 
y Watteau. Fragonard was much, 
influenced by his work. Many of his 
dra\vings in red chalk are very charm- 


ing. In the Wallace Collection ai 
cjcccllent specimens of lus wtj- 
the National Gallery possesses fo"' 
his paintings, a series entitled 
Four Ages of Man, ■ 

Landau, a four-wheeled veh 
horse-drawn, and with a fok 
leather hood [see Brougham ;.Cov} 
Landen, see Neurwinok.v. 

London. John (1719-1790). En|‘ 
niatliematician, discovered Landc 
point and Landen’s transformabc 
(in elliptic functions) and fonnulal 
Landen 's theorem (1775). Hiscluefwo 
is his Mathematical Ptiemoirs (1780-j 
Landes [i-Minb] : (1) A French o 
p.artmont on the Bay of Biscay, frO; 
the mouth of tlic Adour to Etang t 
Cazaux. bounded E. by the depad 
ments of Gers and Lot et Garonni 
The greater part of the interior is a' 
infertile region of sand dunes ant 
forest. There is no important seaport 
The local breed of horses is celebrated. 
Mont do Marsan ^the capital) and Da* 
(a spa) are the chief towns. Area, 3000; 
sq. m, ; pop. 203,000. 

(2) An e.xtcnsive tableland of S.W. 
France, N. of the Adour, comprising 
most of Landes department and a 
large part of the departments of! 
Gironde and Lot et Garonne. Large; 
tracts of marsh have been reclaimed byj 
an elaborate system commenced in tho; 
18th cent. A feature of the coastal '^ 
region is tlio long chain of lagoons'! 
(dtangs) behind the dunes. Area 
0600 sq. m. 
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